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to  ask  the  qnestion,  why  the  geographies,  histories,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  have  never  made  any 
mention  of  the  regions  and  events  that  compose  its  Bub- 
ject  The  answer  ia  obviona  enough,  and  ought  to  satis- 
fy  eveaj  mind,  however  "  inquiring."  The  feet  is,  that 
the  authors  of  the  different  works  to  which  there  ia  any 
allTision,  most  probablj  never  heard  there  were  any  sncli 
places  as  the  Reef,  Kancocns  Island,  Tulcan's  Peak,  tlie 
Crater,  and  the  otbor  islands  of  which  so  much  is  eaid  in 
our  pages.  In  other  words,  ihej  knew  notlung  about 
them. 

We  shall  very  freely  admit  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumBtanceS)  it  would  be  prima  fade  evidence  against 
the  odstence  of  any  spot  on  the  face  of  tliis  earth,  tihat 
the  geographies  took  no  notice  of  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, Itowerer,  iliat  the  time  was,  and  that  only 
^ree  eeatnrieB  and  a  half  Binoe,  when  the  geograpliiea 
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did  not  contain  a  syllable  about  the  whole  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can continent  ；  that  it  is  not  a  century  since  they  began 
to  describe  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  Tahiti,  Oahn, 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  places,  that  are  now  con- 
stantly alluded  to,  even  in  the  daily  journals.  Yery  i  it- 
tie  is  said  in  the  largest  geographies,  of  Japan,  for  in- 
stance ； and  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  might  not  juBt 
as  well  be  altogether  silent  on  the  subject,  as  for  any  ac- 
curate information  they  do  convey.  In  a  word,  much 
as  is  now  known  of  the  globe,  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  told,  and  we  do  not  Bee  why  the  "inquiring  mind" 
should  not  seek  for  information  in  our  pages,  as  well  as 
in  some  that  are  ushered  into  public  notice  by  a  flourish 
of  literary  trumpets,  that  are  blown  by  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  and  secretaries  of  various  learned  bodies. 

One  thing  we  shall  ever  maintain,  and  that  in  tlie 
face  of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of 
our  labors,  which,  is  this:  there  is  not  a  word  in  these 
volumes  which  we  now  lay  before  the  reader,  as  grave 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
credit.  We  scorn  decefption.  Lest,  however,  some  cavillers 
may  be  found,  we  will  present  a  few  of  those  reasons 
whicli  occur  to  our  mind,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 
tending  to  show  that  every  thing  related  here  might  be 
just  as  true  as  Cook's  voyages  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  this  earth  is  large,  and  has  sufficient  surface  to 
contain,  not  only  all  the  islands  mentioned  in  our  pages, 
but  a  great  many  more.    Something  is  established  wheD 
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the  possibility  of  any  hypothetical  point  is  placed  beyond, 
dispute.  Then,  not  one  half  as  miich.  was  known  of  the 
islands  of  tlie  Pacific,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  as  is  known  to- 
day. In  such;  a  dearth  of  precise  information,  it  may 
very  well  have  happened  that  many  things  occurred 
toucMng  whicli  we  have  not  said  even  one  word.  Again, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  generations  were  bom, 
lived  tlieir  time,  died,  and  have  been  forgotten,  among 
those  remote  groups,  about  which  no  civilized  man  ever  ' 
has,  or  ever  will  hear  any  thing.  If  such  be  admitted  to 
be  the  facts,  why  may  not  all  that  is  liere  related  have 
happened,  and  equally  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  ？  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  trifling  events  attracted  but  little  of  the  gen- 
eral attention,  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  interests  of  tliis 
nature,  in  that  day,  as  one  would  thuiK  of  them  now. 

Whatever  may  be.  thought  of  the  authenticity  oi its  ; 
incidents,  we  hope  this  book  will  be  found  not  to  be  to  i 
tally  without  a  moral.  Truth,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  : 
to  the  illustration  of  a  principle,  the  imaginary  some- 
times doing  that  office  quite  as  effectually  as  the  actual. 

The  reader  may  next  wish  to  know  why  the  wonderful 
events  related  in  these  volumes  have  so  long  been  hid- 
den from  the  world.  In  answer  to  this  we  would  ask  if 
any  one  can  tell  how  many  thousands  of  years  the  waters 
have  tumbled  down  the  cliffs  at  Niagara,  or  why  it  was 
that  civilized  men  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  wonder- 
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fill  cataract  so  lately  as  only  three  centuries  since  The 
fact  is,  there  must  be  a  beginning  to  every  thing  ；  and 
now  there  is  a  beginning  to  the  world's  knowing  tlie  his- 
tory of  Vulcan's  Peak,  and  the  Crater.  Lest  the  reader, 
however,  should  feel  disposed  to  reproach  the  past  age 
with,  having  been  negligent  in  its  collection  of  historical 
and  geological  incidents,  we  would  again  remind  him  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  events  that  bo  naturally  occupied 
its  attention.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  for  iiu«tance,  for  one 
who  did  not  live  forty  years  ago  to  have  any  notion  how 
completely  the  world  was  engaged  in  wondering  at  Na- 
poleon and  his  marvellous  career,  which,  last  contained 
even  more  extraordinary  features  than  any  thing  related 
here;  tliough.  certainly  of  a  very  different  character. 
All  wondering,  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
monopolized  by  the  French,  devolution  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

There  are  a  few  explanations,  however,  wldch  are  of 
a  very  humble  nature  compared  with  the  principal 
events  of  our  history,  but  wmch  may  as  well  be  given 
here.  The  Woolston  family  still  exists  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that,  by  the  way,  is  something  toward  corroborating 
the  truth,  of  our  narrative.  Its  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber is  reQently  dead,  and  xus  journal  has  been  the  author- 
ity for  inost  of  the  truths  here  related.  He  died  at  a 
good  old  age,  having  seen  his  three-score  years  and  ten, 
leaving  "behind  him,  in  addition  to  a  very  ample  estate, 
not  only  a  good  character ~ wluch  means  neither  more 
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nor  less  than  what  "  the  "neighbors,"  amid  their  igno- 
rance, envy,  love  of  detraction,  jealousy,  and  other  similar 
qualities,  might  think  proper  to  say  of  him ~ but  the  odor 
of  a  well-spent  life,  in  wliich.  lie  struggled  hard  to  live 
more  in  favor  with  God,  than  in  favor  with  man.  It 
was  remarked  in  liim,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life, 
or  after  his  return  to  Bucks,  that  he  regarded  all  popular 
demonstrations  with  distaste,  and,  as  some  of  Ms  enemies 
pretended,  with,  contempt.  Nevertheless,  lie  strictly  ac- 
quitted himself  of  all  his  public  duties,  and  never  neglect- 
ed to  vote.  It  is  believed  that  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
meaning  in  a  social  and  earthly  sense,  were  not  very 
vivid,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat  that  warning 
text  of  Scripture  which  tells  us,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

The  faithful,  and  once  lovely  partner  of  tliis  principal 
personage  of  our  history  is  also  dead.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  intended  they  shouia  be  long  asunder.  But 
their  time  was  come,  and  they  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  departed  in  company.  The  same  is  true  of  Friends 
Robert  and  Martha,  who  have  also  filled  their  time,  and 
gone  hence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  better  world.  Somo 
few  of  the  younger  persons  of  our  drama  still  exist,  but 
it  has  been  remarked  of  them,  that  they  avoid  convers- 
ing of  the  events  of  their  younger  days.  Youth  is  the  sea- 
son of  hope,  and  hope  disappointed  has  little  to  induce  us 
to  dwell  on.  its  deceptive  pictures. 

If  those  who  now  live  in  this  republic,  can  see  any 
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\  gfOJtnis  for  a  timely  warning  in  die  events  hero  re- 
I  corded,  it  may  happen  that  the  mercy  of  a  divine  Creatoi 
I  m&j  Btill  preserve  that  wliich  he  has  hitherto  ch^iBbod 
■  and  protected. 

It  remuns  only  to  bo.j  tliat  we  hare  endeavored  to 
imitate  Hie  Buoplioi^  of  Captun  'WoolBtoii's  journal, 
in  writing  this  boot,  and  slioold  any  homeliiie&s  of  s^le 
bo  diBcoTered,  tmst  it  will  bo  imputed  to  that  cir* 
cmnstaiice. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•'Twas  a  commoditf  lay  fretting  bj  you  ； 
Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas." 

Tamdxq  of  thb  Sounr. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  in  wHch  Amerk^an  liberty,  not  always  as 
mucL.  restrained  as  it  might  be,  has  manifested  a  more  decided 
tendency  to  run  riot,,  than  in  the  use  of  names.  As  for  Chris- 
tian names,  the  heathen  mythology,  the  Bible,  ancient  history, 
and  all  the  classics,  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  the 
organ  of  invention  has  been  at  work,  with  an  exuberance  of 
imagination  that  is  really  wonderful  for  such  a  matter-of-fact 
people.  Whence  all  the  strange  sounds  have  been  derived 
which  have  thus  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  human 
nomenclature,  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  philologist  to 
say.  The  days  of  the  Kates,  and  Dollys,  and  Pattys,  and 
Bettys,  have  passed  away,  and  in  their  stead  we  hear  of  Low- 
inys,  and  Orchistrys,  Philenys,  Alminys,  Cytherys,  Sarahlettjs, 
Amindys,  Marindys,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  last  appellations 
terminate  properly  with  an  a，  but  this  unfortunate  vowel,  when 
a  final  letter,  being  popularly  pronounced  like  y,  we  have  adapt- 
ed our  spelling  to  the  sound,  which  produces  a  complete  bathos 
to  all  these  flights  in  taste. 

The  hero  of  this  narrative  was  born  fully  sixty  years  since, 
and  happily  before  the  rage  for  modern  £^pel]ations.  thotigh  he 
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just  escaped  being  named  after  another  system  which  we  cannot 
say  we  altogether  admire :  that  of  using  a  family,  for  a  Chris- 
tian name.  This  business  of  names  is  a  sort  of  science  in  itself, 
and  we  do  believe  that  it  is  less  understood  and  less  attended  to 
in  this  country  than  in  almost  all  others.  When  a  Spaniard 
writes  his  name  as  Juan  de  Castro  y*  Mufios,  we  know  that  his 
father  belonged  to  the  family  of  Castro,  and  his  mother  to  that 
of  Muiios.  The  French,  and  Italian,  and  Russian  woman,  etc., 
writes  on  her  card,  Madame  this  or  that,  bom  so  and  so  ；  all 
which  tells  the  whole  history  oi  her  individuality.  Many  Frcncli 
women,  in  signing  their  names,  prefix  those  of  their  own  family 
to  those  of  their  husbands,  a  sensible  and  simple  usage  that  we 
are  glad  to  see  is  Deerinning  to  obtain  among  ourselves.  The 
records  on  tomb-stones,  too,  might  be  made  much  more  clear 
and  useful  than  they  now  are,  by  stating  distinctly  who  the 
party  was,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  or  by  father  and  mother  ； 
and  each  married  woman  ought  to  be  commemorated  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this:  "Here  lies  Jane  Smith,  wife  of  John 
Jones,"  etc.,  or,  "Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith  and  wife  of 
John  Jones."  We  believe  that,  in  some  countries,  a  woman's 
Dame  is  not  properly  considered  to  be  changed  by  marriage,  but 
she  becomes  a  Mrs.  only  in  connection  with  the  name  of  her 
husband.  Thus,  Jane  Smith  becomes  Airs.  John  Jones,  but  not 
Mrs.  Jane  Jones.  It  is  on  this  idea,  we  suDpoae,  that  our  ances- 
tors, the  English ― every  Englishman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
ing every  American's  ancestor ― thus  it  is,  we  suppose,  therefore, 
that  our  ancestors,  wno  pay  so  much  more '  attention  to  such 
matters  than  we  do  ourselves,  in  their  table  of  courtesy,  call  the 
wife  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Lady  John,  and  not  Lady 一 whatevei 
her  Christian  name  may  happen  to  be.  We  suppose,  moreover, 
it  is  on  this  principle  that  Mrs.  General  This,  Mrs.  Doctor  That, 
and  Mrs.  Senator  T'other,  are  as  inaccurate  as  they  are  noto- 
riously vulgar. 

Mark  Woolston  came  from  a  part  of  this  great  republic  where 

•  Some  few  of  our  readers  may  require  to  be  told  that,  in  Spanish,  y、  pronounced  aa 
is  the  simple  conjonction  "and  ；，，  thus  this  naiae  is  de  Castro  and  Mufloa. 
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the  names  are  still  as  simple,  iinpretendiDg,  and  as  good  Saxon 
English,  as  in  the  county  of  Kent  itself.  He  was  bora  in  the 
little  town  of  Bristol,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a 
portion  of  the  country  that,  Heaven  be  praised  I  still  retains 
some  of  the  good  old-fashioned  directness  and  simplicity.  Bucks 
is  full  of  Jacks,  and  Bens,  and  Dicks,  and  we  question  if  there 
is  such  a  creature,  of  native  growth,  in  all  that  region,  as  an 
Ithusy,  or  a  Seneky,  or  a  Dianthy,  or  an  Antonizetty,  or  a 
Deidamy.*  The  Woolstons,  in  particular,  were  a  plain  family, 
and  very  unpretending  in  their  external  appearance,  but  of  solid 
and  highly  respectable  habits  around  the  domestic  hearth. 
Knowing  perfectly  how  to  spell,  they  never  dreamed  any  ono 
would  suspect  them  of  ignorance.  They  called  themselves  as 
their  forefathers  were  called,  that  is  to  say,  Wooster,  or  just  as 
Worcester  is  pronounced  ；  though  a  Yankee  schoolmaster  tried 
for  &  whole  summer  to  persuade  our  hero,  when  a  cLild,  that 
he  ought  to  be  styled  Wool-ston.  This  nad  no  effect  on  Mark, 
who  went  on  talking  of  his  uncles  and  aunts,  "  Josy  Wooster," 
and  "  Tommy  Wooster,"  and  "  Peggy  Wooster,"  precisely  as 
if  a  New  England  academy  did  not  exist  on  earth  ；  or  as  if 
Webster  had  not  actually  put  Johnson  under  his  feet  I 

The  father  of  Mark  Woolston  (or  Wooster)  was  a  physician, 
and,  for  the  country  and  age,  was  a  well-educated  and  skilful 
man.  Mark  was  born  in  iTJPf^jnst  seventy  years  since,  and 
only  ten  days  beiore  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  was  paid'  to  his  instruction,  and  fortnuately  for 
himself,  his  servitude  under  the  eastern  pedagogue  was  of  very 
short  duration,  and  Mark  continued  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage as  bis  fathers  bad  spoken  it  before  him.  The  difference 
on  the  score  of  language,  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  always  keeping  in  the  counties  that  were 
not  settled  by  Germans  or  Insh,  and  the  New  England  states, 

♦  Abstird  and  forced  as  these  strange  appellations  may  appear,  they  are  all  genalne. 
The  writer  liaa  collected  a  long  list  of  such  names  from  real  life,  which  he  may  one  day 
publish 一 Orchistra,  Philena,  and  Almina  are  among  tbem.  To  all  the  names  ending  la 
a,  it  muBt  be  remembered  that  the  sound  of  a  final y Is  given. 
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and  through  them,  New  York,  is  really  so  obvious  as  to  de- 
serve a  passing  word.  In  the  states  first  named,  taverns,  for 
instance,  are  still  called  the  Dan  Cow,  the  Indian  Qaeen,  or  the 
Anchor  ；  whereas  such  a  thing  would  be  hard  to  find,  at  this 
day,  among  the  six  millions  of  people  who  dwell  in  the  latter. 
We  question  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  coffee-house  in  all 
Philadelphia,  though,  we  admit  it  with  grief,  the  respectable 
town  of  Brotherly  Love  has,  in  some  respects,  become  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  innovation.  Thus  it  is  that  good  old  "  State 
House  ZarcT'  has  been  changed  into  "  Independence  Square." 
This  certainly  is  not  as  bad  as  the  tour  de  force  of  the  alder  • 
men  of  Manhattan  when  they  altered  "  Bear  Market"  into 
" Washington  Market  ！，，  for  it  is  not  a  prostitution  of  the  name 
of  a  great  man,  in  the  first  place,  and  there  is  a  direct  historical 
allusion  in  the  new  name  that  everybody  can  understand. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  ；  and  we  hope  this  will  be  the  last 
thing  of  the  sort  that  will  ever  occur,  though  we  confess  our 
confidence  in  Philadelphian  stability  and  consistency  is  a  good 
deal  lessened,  since  we  have  learned,  by  means  of  a late  law- 
suit, that  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  aldermen  in  the  place  ；  a  num- 
ber of  those  worthies  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  pro- 
prieties, in  Athens  itself  ！ 

Doctor  Woolston  bad  a  competitor  in  another  physician,  who 
lived  within  a  mile  of  Mm,  and  whose  name  was  X^ardley.  Doc- 
tor Yardley  was  a  very  respectable  person,  had  about  the  same 
degree  of  talents  and  knowledge  as  his  neighbor  and  rival,  but 
was  much  the  richest  man  of  the  two.  Doctor  Yardley,  however, 
had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  whereas  Doctor  Woolston,  with 
mach  less  of  means,  had  sons  and  daughters.  Mark  was  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
btance  that  he  was  so  well  educated,  since  the  expense  was  not 
yet  to  be  shared  with  that  of  keeping  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
schools  of  the  same  character. 

In  1777  an  American  college  was  little  better  than  a  high 
school.  It  could  not  be  called,  in  strictness,  a  grammar  school', 
masmucli  as  all  the  sciences  were  glanced  at,  if  not  studied  ； 
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but)  as  respects  the  classics,  more  than  a  grammar  school  it  was 
not,  nor  that  of  a  very  high  order.  It  was  a  consequence  of 
the  light  nature  of  the  studies,  that  mere  boya  graduated  in 
those  institatLons.  Such  was  the  case  with  Mark  Woolston, 
who  would  have  taken  his  degree  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  had  not  an  event  occurred,  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  whicli  produced  an  entire  change  in  his  plan  of  life, 
and  nipped  his  academical  honors  in  the  bud.  一 

Although  it  is  nnusnal  for  square-rigged  vessels  of  any  size  to 
ascend  the  Delaware  higher  than  Philaaelphia,  the  river  is,  in 
truth,  navigable  for  sach  craft  almost  to  Trenton  bridge.  In 
the  year  1793,  when  Mark  Woolston  was  jast  sixteen,  a  full- 
rigged  ship  actually  came  up,  and  lay  at  the  end  of  the  wharf 
in  Burlington ~~ the  little  town  nearly  opposite  to  Bristol where 
she  attracted  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  all  the  youths  of 
the  vicinity.  Mark  was  at  home,  in  a  vacation,  and  he  passed 
half  bis  time  in  and  about  that  ship,  crossing  the  river  in  a  skiff, 
of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  order  to  do  so.  From  that  hour 
young  Mark  affected  the  sea,  and  all  the  tears  of  his  mother  and 
eldest  sister "~ the  latter  a  pretty  girl  only  two  years  his  junior ~" 
and  the  more  sober  advice  of  his  father,  could  not  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind.  A  six  weeks'  vacation  was  passed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  sabject,  when  the  doctor  yielded  to  his  son's  im- 
portunities, probably  foreseeing  he  should  have  his  hands 
full  to  educate  his  other  children,  and  not  unwilling  to  put  this 
child,  as  early  as  possible,  in  the  way  of  suDporting  himself. 

The  commerce  of  America,  in  1793,  was  already  flourishing, 
ana  Philadelphia  was  then  much  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country.  Its  East  India  trade,  in  particular,  was  very  large  and 
growing,  and  Doctor  Woolston  knew  that  fortunes  were  rapidly 
made  by  many  engaged  in  it  After  turning  the  thing  well 
over  in  his  miad,  he  determined  to  consult  Mark's  inclinations, 
ana  to  make  a  sailor  of  him.  He  had  a  cousin  married  to  the 
sister  of  an  East  India,  or  rather  of  a  Canton  ship- master,  and 
to  this  person  the  father  applied  for  advice  and  assistance.  Cap- 
tain Crutchely  very  willingly  consented  to  receive  Mark  in  his 
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own  vessel,  the  Rancocus,  and  promised  "  to  make  a  man  and 
an  officer  of  him." 

The  very  day  Mark  first  saw  the  ocean*  lie  was  sixteen  years 
old.  He  had  got  his  height,  five  feet  eleven,  and  was  strong 
for  his  years,  and  active.  In  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  find  a  lad  every  way  so  well  adapted  to  his  new  calling,  as 
young  Mark  Woolston.  The  three  years  of  tis  college  life,  if 
they  had  not  made  him  a  Newton,  or  a  Bacon,  had  done  him 
no  harm,  filling  his  mind  with  the  germs  of  ideas  that  were  des- 
tined afterward  to  become  extremely  useful  to  him.  The 
young  man  was  already,  indeed,  a  sort  of  factotum,  being  clever 
and  handy  at  so  many  things  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  as 
early  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  officers.  Long  before  the 
vessel  reached  the  Capes,  he  was  at  home  in  her,  from  her  truck 
to  her  keelson,  and  Captain  Crutchely  remarked  to  his  chief 
mate,  the  day  they  got  to  sea,  that  "  young  Mark  Woolston 
was  likely  to  turn  up  a  tramp." 

As  for  Mark  himself,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  laud,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  altogether  without  regrets.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  in  connection  with  Ms  parents,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  ；  but,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  conceal  nothing  which 
ought  to  be  revealed,  we  must  add  there  was  still  another  who 
filled,  his  thoughts  more  than  all  the  rest  united.  This  person 
■was  Bridget  Yardley,  the  only  child  of  his  father's  most  formida- 
ble professional  competitor. 

The  two  physicians  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  sictly  in- 
tercourse—— not  ID  tending  a  pun.  They  were  too  often  called 
in  to  consult  together,  to  malntaiii  an  open  war.  While  the 
heads  of  their  respective  families  occasionally  met,  therefore,  at 
the  bed-side  of  their  patients,  the  families  themselves  had  no 
direct  communications.  It  is  true,  that  Mrs.  Woolston  and  Mrs. 
Yardley  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  seated  at  the  same  tea- 
table,  taking  thoir  hyson  in  company,  for  the  recent  trade  with 
China  had  expelled  the  bohea  from  most  of  the  better  parlors  of 
the  country  ；  nevertheless,  these  good  ladies  could  not  get  to 
be  cordial  with  each  other.    They  themselves  had  a  difference 
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on  religious  points,  that  was  alinost  as  bitter  as  tbc  differences 
of  opinions  between  their  husbands  on  the  subject  of  alteratives. 
In  that  distant  day,  homoeopathy,  and  allopathy,  and  hydrop- 
athy, and  all  the  opathies,  were  nearly  unknown  ；  but  men 
could  wrangle  and  abuse  each  other  on  medical  points,  just 
as  well,  and  as  bitterly,  then,  as  they  do  now.  Religion,  too, 
quite  a ゼ ten  failed  to  bear  its  proper  fruits,  in  1793,  as  It  proves 
barren  in  these,  our  own  times.  On  this  subject  of  religion,  we 
have  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is,  simply,  that  it  never  was  a 
meet  matter  for  self^atulation  and  boasting.  Here  we  have 
the  Americo- Anglican  dnirch,  just  as  it  has  finished  a  blast  of 
trumpets,  through  the  medium  of  numberless  periodicals  and  a 
thousaud  letters  from  its  confiding,  if  not  confident  clergy,  in 
honor  of  its  quiet,  and  harmony,  and  superior  polity,  suspended 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  of  separation,  if  not  of  schism, 
and  all  because  it  has  pleased  certain  ultra-sublimated  divines  in 
the  other  hemispliere,  to  write  a  parcel  of  tracts  that  nobody 
understands,  themselves  included.  How  many  even  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  altar  iaR,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  beginning  to 
fancy  themselves  saints,  am^  are  ready  to  thank  God  they  are 
not  like  the  publicans 1* 

Both  Mra.  Woolston  and  Mrs.  Yardley  were  what  is  called 
pious  ；  ，，  that  is,  each  said  her  prayers,  each  went  to  her  par- 
ticular church,  and  very  particular  churcnes  they  were  ；  each 
fancied  she  had  a  sufficiency  of  saving  faith,  but  neither  was 
charitable  enough  to  think,  in  a  very  friendly  temper,  of  the 
other.  This  difference  of  religious  opinion,  added  to  the  rival 
reputations  of  their  husbands,  made  these  ladies  any  thing  bat 
good  neighbors,  and,  as  has  been  intimated,  years  had  passed 
smce  either  had  entered  the  door  of  the  other. 

Very  .different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children.  Anne  Wool- 
ston, the  eldest  sister  of  Mark,  and  Bridget  Yardley,  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  aud  they  were,  not  only  school-mates,  but  fast 
friends.  To  give  their  mothers  their  due,  they  did  not  lessen 
this  intimacy  by  hints,  or  intimations  of  any  sort,  but  let  the 
girls  obey  their  own  tastes,  as  if  satisfied  it  was  quite  sufficient 
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for  "  professors  of  religion"  to  hate  in  their  own  persons,  with- 
out entailing  the  feeling  on  posterity.  Anne  and  Bridget  con- 
sequently became  warm  friends  ；  the  two  sweet,  pretty  young 
tbinirs  both  believing,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that  the 
very  circatnstance  which  in  truth  caused  the  alienation,  not  to 
say  the  hostility  oi  the  elder  members  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies, viz.,  professional  identity,  was  an  additional  reason  why 
they  should  love  each  other  so  much  the  more.  The  girls 
were  about  two  and  three  years  the  juniors  of  Mark,  but  well 
grown  for  their  time  of  life,  and  frank  and  affectionate  as  inno- 
cence and  warm  hearts  could  make  them.  Each  was  more 
than  pretty,  though  it  was  in  styles  so  very  different,  as  scarce- 
ly to  produce  any  of  that  other  sort  of  rivalry,  which  is  so  apt 
to  occur  even  in  the  gentler  sex.  Anne  had  bloom,  and  fea 
tures,  and  fine  teeth,  and,  a  charm  that  is  so  very  common  in 
America,  a  good  mouth  ；  but  Bridget  had  all  these  added  to 
expression.  Nothing  could  be  more  soft,  gentle,  and  feminine, 
than  Bridget  Yardley's  countenance,  in  its  ordinary  state  of 
rest  ；  or  more  spirited,  laughing,  buoyant,  or  pitying  than  it  be- 
came, as  the  different  passions  or  feelings  were  excited  in  her 
young  bosom.  As  Mark  was  often  sent  to  see  his  sister  home, 
in  her  frequent  visits  to  the  madam's  house,  where  the  two  girls 
held  most  of  their  intercourse,  he  was  naturally  enough  admit- 
ted into  their  association.  The  connection  commenced  by 
Mark's  agreeing  to  be  Bridget's  brother,  as  well  as  Anne's. 
This  was  generous,  at  least  ；  for  Bridget  was  an  only  child,  and 
it  was  no  more  than  right  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in 
this  particular.  The  charminer  voung  thing  declared  that  she 
would  "rather  have  Mark  Woolston  for  her  brother  than  any 
other  boy  m  Bristol ； and  that  it  was  delightful  to  have  the 
Bame  person  for  a  brother  as  Anne  ！"  Notwithstanding  this 
"ight  in  the  romantic,  Bridget  Yardley  was  as  natural  as  it  was 
^  ossible  for  a  female  in  a  reasonably  civilized  condition  of 
society  to  be.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  excellent,  feminine 
self-devotion  in  lier  temperament,  but  not  a  particle  of  the  ex- 
aggerated, in  either  sentiment  or  feeling.    True  as  steel m  «0 
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her  impulses  and  opinions,  in  adopting  Mark  for  a  brother  she 
merely  yielded  to  a  strong  natural  sympathy,  without  under- 
standing its  tendency  or  its  origin.  She  would  talk  by  the  hour, 
with  Anne,  touching  their  brother,  and  what  they  must  make 
him  do,  and  where  he  must  go  with  them,  and  in  what  they 
could  oblige  him  most  The  real  sister  was  less  active  than  her 
friend,  in  mind  and  body,  and  she  listened  to  all  these  schemes 
and  notions  with  a  quiet  submission  that  was  not  entirely  free 
from  wonder. 

The  result  of  all  this  intercourse  was  to  awaken  a  feeling  be- 
tween Mark  and  Bridget,  that  was  far  more  profound  than 
might  have  been  thought  in  breasts  so  young,  and  which  color- 
ed their  future  lives.  Mark  first  became  conscious  of  the 
Btrength  of  this  feeling  when  he  lost  sight  of  the  Capes,  and 
fancied  the  dear  little  Bucks  county  girl  be  had  left  behind  him, 
talking  with,  his  sister  of  bis  own  absence  and  risks.  But 
Mark  had  too  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  sailor  in  him,  to 
pine,  or  neglect  his  duty  ；  and,  long  ere  the  ship  had  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  become  an  active  and  handy 
lad  aloft.  When  the  ship  reached  the  China  seas,  he  actually 
took  his  trick  at  the  helm. 

As  was  iisual  in  that  day,  the  voyage  of  the  Eancocus  lasted 
about  a  twelvemonth.  If  John  Chinamen  were  only  one-half  as 
active  as  Jonathan  Eestless,  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  about 
oue-fourth  less  time  ；  but  teas  are  not  transported  along  tho 
canals  of  the  Celestial  Empire  with  any  thing  like  the  rapidity 
with  which  wheat  was  sent  to  market  over  the  rough  roads  of 
the  Great  Republic,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing. 

When  Mark  vVoolston  reappeared  in  Bristol,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Eancocus  below  had  been  known  there  about  twenty-four 
hours,  he  was  the  envy  of  all  the  lads  in  the  place,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  most  of  tlie  girls.  There  lie  was,  a  tall,  straiglit, 
active,  well-made,  well-grown,  and  decidedly  handsome  lad  of 
seventeen,  who  had  doubled  tho  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  seen 
foreign  parts,  and  had  a  real  India  handkerchief  hanging  out  of 
each  pocket  of  a  blue  round-about  of  superfine  cloth,  besides 
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one  around  Ms  half-open,  well-formed  throat,  that  was  carelessly 
tied  in  a  true  sailor  knot  I  The  questions  he  had  to  answer,  and 
did  answer,  about  whales,  Chinese  feet,  and  "mountain  waves!" 
Although  Bristol  lies  on  a  navigable  river,  up  and  down  which 
frigates  had  actually  been  seen  to  pass  in  the  Revolution,  it  was 
but  little  that  its  people  knew  of  the  ocean.  Most  of  the  worthy 
iuhabitants  of  the  place  actually  fancied  that  the  wftvea  of  the 
Bca  were  as  high  as  mountains,  though  their  notions  of  the  last 
were  not  very  precise,  there  being  no  elevations  in  that  part  of 
the  country  fit  even  for  a  wind-milL 

But  Mark  cared  little  for  these  interrogatories.  He  was 
happy :  happy  enough,  at  being  the  object  of  bo  mucli  atten- 
tion ； happier  still  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  of  which  he  had 
always  been  the  favorite  and  was  now  the  pride  ；  and  happiest 
of  all  when  he  half  ravished  a  kiss  from  the  blushing  cheek  of 
Bridget  Yardley.  Twelve  months  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
each  of  the  young  couple.  If  they  had  not  quite  made  a  man 
of  Mark,  they  had  made  him  manly,  and'  his  soi^isant  sifter 
wondered  that  any  one  could  be  so  much,  improved  by  a  sea- 
faring  life.  As  for  Bridget,  herself,  she  wa?  just  bursting  into 
young  womanhood,  resembling  the  bud  as  its  leaves  of  green  are 
-Opening  to  permit  those  of  the  deepest  rose-colored  tint  to  be  seen 
before  they  expand  into  the  full-blown  flower.  Mark  was  more 
than  delighted,  he  was  fascinated  ；  and,  young  as  they  were, 
the  month  he  passed  at  home  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  tell  his 
passion,  and  to  obtain  a  half-ready,  half-timid  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  his  hand.  All  this  time,  the  parents  of  these  very 
youthful  lovers  were  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on,  as  their  children  were  unobservant  of  the  height  to  which 
professional  competition  had  carried  hostilities  between  their 
respective  parents.  Doctors  Woolston  apd  Yardley  no  longer  met 
even  in  consultations  ；  or,  if  they  did  meet  in  the  house  of  some 
patient  whose  patronage  was  of  too  much  value  to  be  sngnted, 
it  was  only  to  dispute,  and  sometimes  absolutely  to  quarreL 

At  the  end  of  one  short  month,  however,  Mark  was  once 
more  summoned  to  his  post  on  board  the  Rancocus,  temporarily 
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putting  an  end  to  his  delightful  interviews  with  Bridget.  The 
lovers  bad  made  Aniiie  their  confidant,  and  she,  well-meaDiDg 
girl,  seeing  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  son  of  one  respectable 
physician  should  not  be  a  suitable  matcli  for  the  daughter  of 
another  respectable  physician,  encouraged  them  in  their  vows  of 
constancy  and  pledges  to  become  man  and  wife  at  a  future,  but 
an  early  day.  To  some  persons,  all  this  may  seem  exceedingly 
improper,  as  well  as  extremely  precocious;  but  the  truth  compels 
us  to  say,  that  its  impropriety  was  by  no  means  as  obvious  aa 
its  precocity.  The  latter  it  certainly  was,  though  Mark  had 
shot  Tip  early,  and  was  a  man  at  a  time  of  life  when  lads,  in  lesa 
genial  climates,  scarcely  get  tails  to  their  coats  ；  but  its  impro- 
priety nrnst  evidently  be  measured  by  the  habits  of  the  state  of 
society  in  which  the  parties  were  brought  up,  and  by  the  duties 
that  bad  been  inculcated,  in  America,  then,  as  now,  but  little 
heed  was  taken  by  parents,  more  especially  in  what  may  bo 
called  the  middle  classes,  concerning  tlie  connections  thusr 
formed  by  their  children.  So  long  as  the  parties  were  moral, 
bore  good  characters,  had  nothing  particular  against  them,  ^nd 
were  of  somethiDg  near  the  same  social  station,  little  else  was 
asked  for;  or,  if  more  were  actually  required,  it  was  usuaU ヌ 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  after  the  young  people  had  got  them* 
selves  too  deeply  in  love  to  allow  ordinary  prudential  reasons  to 
hare  their  due  force. 

Mark  went  to  sea  this  time,  dragging  after  him  a  " lengthen- 
ing chain,"  bat,  nevertheless,  filled  with  hope.  His  years  for- 
bade mucL.  despondency,  and,  while  be  remained  as  con- 
stant as  if  he  had  been  a  next-door  neignbor,  be  was  buoyant, 
and  the  lite  of  the  whole  crew,  after  the  first  week  out.  This 
voyage  was  not  direct  to  Canton,  like  the  first  ；  bat  the  ship 
took  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  Amsterdam,  and  thence  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  got  a  freight  for  Cadiz.  The  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  now  blazing  in  all  the  heat  of  its  first  fires,  and 
American  bottoms  were  obtaining  a large  portion  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  Captain  Crutchely  had  orders  to  keep 
the  ship  in  Europe,  making  the  most  of  her,  until a  certain  mxm 
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in  Spanish  dollars  could  be  collected,  when  he  was  to  fill  up 
*fith  provisiora  and  water,  and  again  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Canton.  In  obeying  these  instructions,  he  went  from  port  to 
port  ；  and,  as  a  sort  of  consequence  of  having  Quaker  owners, 
earning  bis  peaceful  character  to  great  profit,  thus  giving  Mark 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  as  much  of  what  is  called  tho 
world,  as  can  be  found  in  sea-ports.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  difier- 
ence  between  places  that  are  merely  the  marts  of  commerce, 
and  those  that  are  really  political  capitals  of  large  countries  i 
No  one  can  be  aware  of,  or  can  fully  appreciate  the  many  points 
of  difference  that,  in  reality,  exist  between  such  places,  who  has 
not  seen  each,  and  that  sufficiently  near  to  be  familiar  with 
both.  Some  places,  of  which  London  is  the  most  remarkable 
example,  enjov  both  characters  ；  and,  when  this  occurs,  the 
town  gets  to  possess  a  tone  that  is  even  less  provincial  and  nar- 
row, if  possible,  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  that 
merely  rejoices  in  a  court.  This  it  is  which  renders  Naples,  in-  • 
significant  as  its  commerce  comparatively  is,  superior  to  Vienna, 
and  Genoa  to  Florence.  While  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend 
that  Mark,  in  his  situation,  obtained  the  most  accurate  notions 
imaginable  of  all  be  saw  and  heard,  in  his  visits  to  Amsterdam, 
London,  Cadiz,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Gibraltar,  and 
two  or  three  other  ports  that  might  be  mentioned  and  to  which 
he  went,  he  did  glean  a  good  deal,  some  of  which  was  useful 
to  him  in  after-life.  He  lost  no  small  portion  of  the  provincial 
rust  of  home,  moreover,  ana  began  to  understand  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  "  seeing  the  world"  and  "  going  to  meeting  and 
going  to  mill."*    In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Mark  was 

•  ，！ lis  last  phrase  has  often  caused  the  writer  to  smile,  when  he  has  heard  a  country- 
man say,  with  a  satisfied  air,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  this  good  republic,  that  "  such 
or  such  a  thing  here  is  good  enough  for  we;"  meaning  that  he  questions  if  there  b« 
any  thing  of  the  aort  that  is  better  anywhere  else.  It  was  uttered  manj  jean  siiico 
by  a  shrewd  Quaker,  In  "Westchester,  who  was  contending  with  a  neighbor  on  a  enb- 
ject  that  the  other  endeavored  to  defend  by  alluding  to  the  extent  of  Us  own  observa- 
tion.  "  Oh !  yes,  Josy,"  answered  the  Friond,  "  thee，8  been  to  meeting,  and  thee's  been 
to  mill,  and  thee  knov-s  all  about  it!"  America  is  full  of  travellers  who  havo  been  to 
meeting  and  w*^k>  "e  been  to  mill.  This  it  \&  which  makos  it  unnocosearily  pro- 
vincial. 
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transferred  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin  before  the  ship  sailed 
for  Canton.  The  practice  of  near  two  years  had  made  him  a 
very  tolerable  sailor,  and  his  previous  education  made  the  study 
of  navigation  easy  to  him.  In  that  day  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
officers  in  America,  and  a  young  man  of  Mark's  advantages, 
physical  and  moral,  was  certain  to  get  on  rapidly,  provided  he 
only  behaved  well  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that 
our  young  sailor  got  to  be  the  second  mate  of  the  Eancocus 
before  he  had  quite  completed  his  eightcentli  year. 

The  voyage  from  London  to  Canton,  and  thence  home  to 
Philadelphia,  consumed  about  ten  montlis.  The  Rancocas  was 
a  fast  vessel,  but  she  could  not  impart  her  speed  to  the  China- 
men. It  followed  that  Mark  wanted  but  a  few  weeks  of  being 
nineteen  years  old  the  day  his  ship  passed  Cape  May,  and,  what 
was  more,  he  had  the  promise  of  Captain  Crutchely,  of  sailing 
with  him,  as  bis  first  officer,  in  the  next  voyage.  With  that  - 
promise  in  his  mind,  Mark  hastened  up  the  river  to  Bristol,  as 
soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  vessel. 

Bridget  Yardley  had  now  fairly  budded,  to  pursue  the  figure 
with  which  we  commenced  the  description  of  this  blooming 
flower,  and,  if  not  actually  expanded  into  perfect  womanhood, 
was  so  near  it  as  to  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  prom- 
ises of  her  childhood  were  to  be  very  amply  redeemed.  Mark 
found  her  in  black,  however  ；  or,  in  mourning  for  her  mother. 
An  only  child,  this  serious  loss  had  thrown  her  more  than  ever 
in  the  way  of  Anne,  the  parents  oa  both  sides  winking  at  an 
association  that  could  do  no  h^ga^fLwhioh.  might  prove  so 
useful  It  was  very  different,  SUHB^tB.  the  younsr  sailor. 
He  had  not  been  a  fortnight  at  and  getting  to  be  inti- 

inate  with  the  roof-tree  of  Doctor  Yardley,  before  that  person 
saw  fit  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  to  forbid  him  liis  house. 
As  the  dispute  was  wnolly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  doctor, 
Mark  behaving  with,  perfect  propriety  on  the  occasion,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  its  real  cause.  The  fact  was,  that  Bridget 
was  an  heiress  ；  if  not  on  a  very  larare  scale,  still  an  heiress,  and, 
what  was  more,  unalterably  so  in  the  right  of  her  mother  ；  and 
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the  thought  that  a  son  of  his  competitor,  Doctor  Woo*ston, 
should  profit  by  this  fact,  was  utterly  insupportable  to  him. 
Accordingly,  lie  quarrelled  with  Mark,  the  instant  lie  was  ap- 
prised of  the  character  of  his  attentions,  and  forbade  him  the 
house.  To  do  Mark  justice,  he  knew  nothing  of  Bridget's 
worldly  possessions.  That  she  was  beantiful,  and  warm-hearted, 
and  frank,  and  sweet-tempered,  and  feminine,  and  affectionate 
he  both  saw  and  felt;  but  beyond  this  he  neither  saw  any  thing, 
nor  cared  about  seeing  any  thing.  The  young  sailor  was  as  pro- 
foundly ignorant  that  Bridget  was  the  actual  owner  of  certain 
three  per  cents,  that  brought  twelve  hundred  a  year,  as  if  she 
did  not  own  a  "  copper,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  that  period  to 
say, "がま" being  then  very  little,  if  at  all,  used.  Nor  did  he 
know  any  thing  of  the  farm  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
or  of  the  store  in  town,  that  brought  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more  in  rent.  It  is  true  that  some  allusions  were  made  to  these 
matters  by  Doctor  Yardley,  in  his  angry  comments  on  the 
Woolstou  family  generally,  Anne  always  excepted,  and  in  whose 
favor  he  made  a  salvo,  even  in  the  height  of  his  denunciatioDS. 
Still,  Mark  thought  so  much  of  that  which  was  really  estimable 
and  admirable  in  Bridget,  and  so  little  of  any  thing  mercenary, 
that  even  after  these  revelations  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
causes  of  Doctor  Yardley's  liarsh  treatment  of  him.  During 
tlie  whole  scene,  which  was  purposely  enacted  m  the  presence 
of  his  wondering  and  trembling  daughter,  Mark  behaved  per- 
fectly well.  He  had  a  respect  for  the  doctor's  years,  as  well  as 
for  Bridget's  father,  and  would  not  retort.  After  waiting  as 
long  as  he  conceived  waiting  could  be  of  any  use,  he  seized  his 
hat,  and  left  the  room  with  an  air  of  resentment  that  Bridget 
construed  into  the  expression  of  an  intention  never  to  speak  io 
any  of  them  again.  But  Mark  Woolston  was  governed  by  no 
•uch  design,  as  the  seqnel  will  show. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

**  Bhe  ，•  not  foortoen., 

"I'll  lay  fonrteen  of  my  teeth 
And  jret,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four ~ 
0he  is  not  fourteen.** 

RoMKo  AXD  Jiruvr. 

Divine  wisdom  has  commanded  us  to  "  Honor  your  father 
and  your  mother."  Observant  travellers  affirm  that  less  respect 
is  paid  to  parents  in  America,  than  is  usual  in  Christian  nations 

we  say  Christian  nations  ；  for  many  of  the  heathen,  the  Chi- 
nese for  instance,  worship  them,  though  proLably  with  an  alle- 
gorical connection  that  we  do  not  understand.    That  the  pa- - 
rental  tie  is  more  loose  in  this  country  thaii-iii  most  others  we 
believe,  and  there  is  a  reason  to  be  found  for  it  in  the  migratory  . 
habits  of  the  people,  and  m  the  general  looseness  in  all  the  tics 
that  connect  men  with  the  past.    The  laws  on  the  subject  of  •: 
matrimony,  moreover,  are  so  very  lax,  intercourse  is  so  simple 
and  has  so  many  facilities,  and  the  young  of  the  two  sexes  are  , 
left  so  much  to  themselves,  that  it  is  no  wonder  children  form 
that  connection  so  often  without  reflection  and  contrary  to  the  J 
wishes  of  their  mends.     Still,  the  law  of  God  is  there,  and  ^ 
we  are  among  those  who  believe  that  a  neglect  of  its  man - 
dates  is  very  apt  to  bring  its  punishment,  even  in  this  world  ； 
and  we  are  inclined  to  thinK  that  much  of  that  which  Mark ゾ 
and  Bridget  subsequently  suffered,  was  in  consequence  of  act- . 
ing  directly  in  the  face  of  the  wishes  and  injunctions  of  their 一 ' 
narents. 

The  scene  which  had  taken  place  under  the  roof  of  Doctor 
Yardley  was  soon  known  under  that  oi  jOoctor  Woolston. 
Although  the  last  individual  was  fully  aware  that  Bridget  was 
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what  was  then  esteemed  rich,  at  Bristol,  be  cared  not  for  hei 
money.  The  girl  he  liked  well  enough^  and  in  secret  even  ad- 
mired hcT  as  much  as  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  admire  any 
thing  of  Doctor  Yard  ley's  ；  but  the  indignity  was  one  he  was 
by  DO  means  inclined  to  overlook,  and,  in  his  torn,  be  forbade 
all  intercourse  between  the  girk.  These  two  bitter  pills,  thus 
•ilministered  by  the  village  doctors  to  their  respective  pa- 
tients, made  tbe  young  people  very  miserable.  Bridget  loved 
Anne  almost  as  mnch  as  she  loved  Mark,  and  she  began  to  pine 
and  alter  in  her  appearance,  in  a  way  to  alarm  her  fkther.  In 
order  to  divert  her  mind,  he  sent  her  to  town,  to  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  altogether  forgetting  that  Mark's  ship  lay  at  the  wharves 
of  Philadelphia^  and  that  he  could  not  have  sent  his  daughter 
to  aaj  place,  out  of  Bristol,  where  the  young  man  wonla  be  sc 
likely  to  find  her.  This  danger  the  good  doctor  entirely  over- 
looked, or,  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  must  hare  £uicied  that 
his  sLster  would  keep  a  sliarp  eye  on  the  movements  of  the 
young  sailor,  and  forbid  him  her  house,  too. 

Every  thing  turned  out  as  the  doctor  ought  to  have  expect- 
ed. When  Mark  joined  the  ship,  of  which  he  was  now  the 
first  officer,  lie  sought  Bridget  and  found  her.  The  aant,  how- 
ever, administered  to  him  tbe  second  portion  oi  the  same  dose 
that  her  brother  had  originally  dealt  out,  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  hU  presence  in  Front  street  was  not  desired. 
This  irritated  both  the  young  people,  Bridget  being  far  less 
disposed  to  submit  to  her  aunt  than  to  her  father,  and  they  met 
clandestinely  in  the  streets.  A  weeK  or  two  of  this  intercourse 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Bridget  consented  to  a  private 
marriage.  The  idea  of  again  going  to  sea,  leaving  his  betroth- 
ed entirely  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  disliked  him  for  his 
father's  sake,  was  intolerable  to  Mark,  and  it  made  >iim  so  mis- 
erable, that  the  tenderness  of  the  deeply-enamored  girl  could 
not  withstand  his  appeals.  They  agreed  to  get  married,  but  to 
keep  their  union  a  secret  tmtil  Mark  should  become  of  asre. 
wlicn  it  was  hoped  lie  would  be  in  a  condition,  in  every  point 
of  view,  openly  to  claim  hia  wife. 
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A  thing  of  this  sort,  once  decided  on,  is  easily  ewough  put 
in  execution  in  America.  Among  Mark's  college  friends  was 
one  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  had  en- 

w  ， 

tered  the  ministry.  This  young  man  was  then  acting  as  a  sort 
of  missionary  among  the  seamen  of  the  port,  and  he  had  fallen 
in  the  way  of  the  young  lover  the  very  first  day  of  his  return 
to  his  ship.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  work  on  the  good  nature 
of  this  easy-minded  man,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  ill  treatment 
offered  to  his  friend,  was  willing  enough  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. Every  thing  being  previously  arranged,  Mark  and 
Bridget  were  married,  early  one  moming,  during  the  time  the 
latter  was  out,  in  company  with  a  female  friend  of.  about  her 
own  age,  to  take  what  her  aunt  believed  was  her  customary 
walk  before  breakfast  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  was  not  the 
town  it  is  to-day.  It  then  lay,  almost  entirely,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware,  those  of  the  Schuylkill  being  completely  in 
the  country.  What  was  more,  the  best  quarters  were  still 
near  the  river,  and  the  distance  between  the  Eancocus ~ mean- 
ing Mark's  ship,  and  not  the  creek  of  that  name ~ and  the 
house  of  Bridget's  aunt,  was  but  trifling.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel  just  named,  which,  now  that 
the  captain  was  ashore  in  his  own  house,  Mark  had  all  to 
himself,  no  second  mate  having  been  shipped,  and  which 
-was  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  place  for  the  nuptials  of  a 
pair  like  that  wikich  our  young  people  turned  out  to  be,  in 
the  end. 

The  Rancocus,  chough  not  a large,  was  a  very  fine,  Philade レ 
phia-bailt  ship,  then  the  beat  vessels  of  the  country.  She  was 
of  a little  less  than  four  hundred  tons  in  measurement,  but  sho 
had  a  very  neat  and  commodious  poop-cabin.  Captain  Crutch- 
eiy  had  a  thrifty  wife,  who  had  contributed  her  full  share  to 
render  her  husband  comfortable,  and  Bridget  thought  that  the 
room  in  which  she  was  united  to  Mark  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
she  had  ever  seen.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine  it 
a  cabin  ornamented  with  marble  columns,  rosewood,  and 
ihe  maples,  as  so  often  happens  now-a-days.    No  such  extrava- 
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gance  was  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago  ；  but,  as  far  as  judicious 
arrangements,  neat  joiner's  work,  and  appropriate  fdmitare 
went,  the  cabin  of  the  Bancocus  was  a  very  respectable  little 
room.  The  circumstance  that  it  was  on  deck,  coninouted 
largely  to  its  appearance  and  comfort,  sunken  cabins,  or  those 
below  decks,  being  necessarily  much  circumscribed  in  small 
ships,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  in  a  part  of  the  vessel 
that  is  contracted  ia  its  dimensions  nnder  water,  in  order  to 
help  their  sailing  qualities. 

The  witnesses  of  the  union  of  our  hero  and  heroine  were  the 
female  friend  of  Bridget  named,  the  ofiiciating  cleigyman,  and 
one  seaman  who  Had  sailed  with  the  bridegroom  in  all  his  voy- 
ages, and  who  was  now  retained  on  board  the  vessel  as  a  ship- 
keeper,  intending  to  go  out  in  her  again,  as  soon  as  she  should 
be  ready  for  sea.  The  name  of  tliis  mariner  was  Belts,  or  Bob 
Betts  as  he  was  commonly  called  ；  and  as  he  acts  a  conspicuoui 
part  in  the  events  to  be  recorded,  it  may  be  well  to  saj  a  word 
or  two  more  of  his  history  and  character.  Bob  Betts  was  a 
Jerseyman— -or,  as  he  would  have  pronounced  the  word  him- 
self,  a  JaTseyman ~~ id  tbe  American  meaning  of  the  word,  how 
ever,  and  not  in  tbe  English.  Bob  was  bom  in  Cape  May 
county,  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  he  must  have 
been  about  five-and-thirty,  and  seemingly  a  confirmed  baclieloi. 
The  windows  ot  jBob's  father's  bouse  looked  out  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  he  snuffed  sea  air  from  the  hour  of  bis 
birth.  At  eignt  years  of  age  he  was  placed,  as  cabin-boy,  on 
board  a  coaster  ；  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  moment  when 
he  witnessed  tbe  marriage  ceremony  between  Mark  and  Bridget, 
he  bad  been  a  sailor.  Throughout  the  whole  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution Bob  had  served  in  the  navy,  in  some  vessel  or  other, 
and  w  itb  great  good  luck,  never  having  been  made  a  prisoner 
of  war.  In  connection  with  this  circumstance  was  ohq  of  the 
besetting  weaknesses  of  his  character.  As  often  happens  to  men 
of  no  very  great  breadth  of  views,  Bob  Iiad  a  notion  that  thai 
which  he  had  so  saccessfally  escaped,  viz.,  captivity,  other  men 
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too,  might  have  escaped  had  they  been  equally  as  clever.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  had  an  ill-concealed,  or  only  half - concealed  con- 
tempt for  such  seamen  as  suffered  themselves,  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  to  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands.  On 
all  other  subjects  Bob  was  not  only  rational,  but  a  very  discreet 
and  shrewd  fellow,  though  on  that  he  was  often  harsh,  and 
sometimes  absurd.  But  the  best  men  have  their  weakness,  and 
this  was  Bob  Belts'. 

Captain  Crutchely  had  picked  tip  Bob^  just  after  the  peace  Oi 
1783,  and  had  kept  him  with  him  ever  since.  It  was  to  Bob 
that  he  had  committed  the  instmction  of  Mark,  when  the  latter 
first  joined  the  ship,  and  from  Bob  the  youth  bad  got  his  ear- 
liest notions  of  seamanship.  In  his  calling  Bob  was  full  of 
resources,  and,  as  often  happens  with  the  American  sailor,  he 
was  even  handy  at  a  great  many  other  things,  and  particularly 
80  with  whatever  related  to  practical  mechanics.  Then  he  was 
of  vast  physical  force,  standing  six  feet  two,  in  his  stockings, 
and  was  round-built  and  solid.  Bob  had  one  sterlinsr  Quality 
~ he  was  as  fast  a  mend  as  ever  existed.  In  this  respect  he 
was  a  model  of  fidelity,  never  seeing  a  fault  in  those  he  loved, 
or  a  good  quality  in  those  he  disliked.  His  attachment  to  Mark 
was  signal,  and  he  looked  on  the  promotion  of  the  young  man 
much  as  he  would  have  regarded  preferment  that  befell  himself. 
In  the  last  voyage  he  had  told  the  people  in  the  forecastle 
" that  young  Mark  Woolston  would  make  a  thorough  sea-dog 
in  time,  and  now  he  had  got  to  be  Mr.  Woolston,  he  expected 
great  things  of  him.  The  happiest  day  of  my  life  will  be  that 
on  wliich  I  can  ship  in  a  craft  commanded  by  Captain  Mark 
Woolflton.  I  teached  him,  myself,  how  to  break  the  first  sea- 
biscuit  he  ever  tasted,  and  next  day  he  could  do  it  as  well aa 
any  on  us  ！  You  see  how  handy  and  quick  he  is  about  a  ves* 
sePs  decks,  shipmates  ；  a  ra'al  rouser  at  a  weather  earin， 一 well, 
when  he  first  come  aboard  here,  and  that  was  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  the  smell  of  tar  would  almost  make  him  swound 
away."  The  latter  assertion  was  one  of  Bob's  embellishments^ 
for  Mark  was  never  either  lackadaisical  or  very  delicate.  The 
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young  man  cordially  returned  Bob's  regard,  and  the  two  were 
sincere  friends  without  any  phrases  on  the  subject. 

Bob  Setts  was  the  only  male  witness  of  the  marriage  between 
Mark  Woolston  and  Bridget  Yardley,  with  the  exception  of  the 
officiating  clergyman,  as  Mary  Bromley  was  the  only  female. 
Duplicate  certificates,  however,  were  given  to  the  young  couple, 
Mark  placing  his  ia  his  writing-desk,  and  Bridget  hers  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  Five  minutes  after  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  the  whole  party  separated,  the  girls  returning  to  their 
respective  residences,  and  the  clergyman  going  Ms  way,  leaving 
the  mate  and  the  sliip-keeper  together  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
The  latter  did  not  speak,  bo  long  as  he  saw  the  bridegroom's 
eyes  fastened  on  the  light  form  of  the  bride,  as  the  latter  went 
swiftly  up  the  retired  wharf  where  the  ship  was  lying,  on  her 
way  to  Front  street,  accompanied  by  her  young  friend.  But 
no  sooner  had  Bridget  turned  a  corner,  and  Bob  saw  that  the 
attraction  was  no  longer  in  view,  than  he  thought  it  becoming 
to  put  in  a  word. 

" A  trim-built  and  light-sailing  craft,  Mr.  Woolston,"  he  said, 
taming  over  the  quid  in  his  mouth  ；  "  one  of  these  days  she'll 
make  a  noble  vessel  to  command." 

" She  is  my  captain,  and  ever  will  be,  Bob,"  returned  Mark. 
" But  you'll  be  silent  concerning  what  has  passed." 

" Ay,  ay,  sir.  It  is  not  my  business  to  keep  a log  for  all  the 
women  in  the  country  to  chatter  about,  like  so  many  monkeys 
that  have  found  a  bag  of  nuts.  Bat  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  parson's  saying  *  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow, 
-—^ does  that  make  you  any  ricner,  or  any  poorer,  sir?" 

" Neither,"  answered  Mark,  smiling.  "  It  leaves  me  just 
where  I  was,  Bob,  and  where  I  am  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  fear." 

"And  has  the  young  woman  nothing  herself,  sir ？  Some- 
times a  body  picks  up  a  comfortable  chest-fuU  with  these  sort 
of  things,  as  they  tell  me,  sir." 

" I  believe  Bridget  is  as  poor  as  I  am  myself,  Bob,  and  that 
is  saying  all  that  can  be  said  on  such  a  point.    However,  I'vo 
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secured  iier  now,  and  two  years  hence  I'll  claim  lier,  if  she  has 
not  a  second  gown  to  wear.  I  dare  say  the  old  man  will  be  for 
turning  her  adrift  with  as  little  as  possible." 

All  this  was  a  proof  of  Mark's  entire  disinterestedness.  He 
did  not  know  that  his  young  bride  had  quite  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  reversion,  or,  in  one  sense,  in  possession,  although 
slie  could  derive  no  benefit  from  it  until  she  was  of  age,  or  mar- 
ried, and  past  her  eighteenth  year.  This  fact  her  husband 
did  not  learn  for  several  days  after  his  marriage,  when  his  bride 
Communicated  it  to  him,  with  a  proposal  that  he  should  quit 
the  sea,  and  remain  with  her  for  life.  Mark  was  very  mucli  in 
love,  but  this  scheme  scarce  afforded  Lim  the  satisfaction  that 
one  might  have  expected.  He  was  attached  to  his  profession, 
and  scarce  relished  the  thought  of  being  dependent  altogethei 
on  his  wife  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  struggle  between 
love  and  pride  was  great,  but  Mark,  at  length,  yielded  to 
Bridget's  blandishments,  tenderness,  and  tears.  They  could 
only  meet  at  the  house  of  Mary  Bromley,  the  bride's-maid,  but 
then  the  interviews  between  them  were  as  frequent  as  Mark's 
duty  would  allow.  The  result  was  that  Bridget  prevailed,  and 
the  young  husband  went  up  to  Bristol  and  candidly  related  all 
that  had  passed,  thus  revealing,  in  less  than  a  week,  a  secret 
which  it  was  intended  should  remain  Lid  for  at  least  two  years. 

Doctor  Woolston  was  sorely  displeased,  at  first;  but  the 
event  had  that  about  it  which,  would  be  apt  to  console  a  parent. 
Bridget  was  not  only  young,  and  affectionate,  and  beautifol,  and 
truthful,  but,  according  to  the  standard  of  Bristol,  she  was  rich. 
There  was  a  consolation  in  all  this,  notwithstanding  professional 
rivalry  and  personal  dislikes.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  lie 
did  not  feel a  slight  gratification  at  the  thought  of  his  son's  en- 
joying the  fortune  which  his  rival  bad  received  from  his  wife, 
and  wlTieh,  but  for  the  will  of  the  grandfather,  would  have  been 
enjoyed  by  that  rival  bimsel£  Nevertheless,  the  good  doctor 
did  his  duty  in  the  premises.  He  communicated  the  news  of 
the  】naiT】'age  to  Doctor  Yardley  in  a  very  civilly-worded  note, 
which  left  a  fair  opening  for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties,  had 
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the  latter  been  so  pleased.  The  latter  did  not  so  please,  how- 
ever, but  exploded  in  a  terrible  burst  of  passion,  which,  almost 
carried  him  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Escaping  all  physical  dangers,  in  the  end.  Doctor  Yardley 
went  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  and  brought  bis  daughter 
home.  Both  Mark  and  Bridget  now  felt  that  they  had  offendea 
against  one  of  the  simplest  commands  of  God.  They  had  not 
honored  their  father  and  their  mother,  and  even  thns  early  came 
the  consciousness  of  their  offence.  It  was  in  Mark's  power, 
however,  to  go  and  claim  his  wife,  and  remove  her  to  his  fa- 
ther's house,  notwithstanding  his  minority  and  that  of  Bridget. 
In  this  last  respect,  the  law  offered  no  obstacle  ；  but  the  dis- 
cretion of  Doctor  Woolston  did.  This  gentieman,  through  the 
agency  of  a  common  friend,  had  an  interview  with  his  competi- 
tor, and  they  talked  the  matter  over  in  a  tolerably  composed 
and  reasonable  temper.  Both  the  parents,  as  medical  men, 
agreed  that  it  would  bo  better  that  the  young  couple  should 
not  live  together  for  two  or  three  years,  the  very  tender  age  of 
Bridget,  in  particular,  rendering  this  humane,  as  well  as  discreet. 
Nothing  was  saia  of  the  fortune,  which  mollified  Doctor  Yard- 
ley  a  good  deal,  since  he  would  be  left  to  manage  it,  or  at  least 
to  receive  the  income,  so  long  as  no  legal  claimant  interfered 
with  his  control.  Elderly  gentlemen  submit  very  easily  to  this 
sort  of  influence.  Then,  Doctor  Woolston  was  exceedingly 
polite,  and  spoke  to  bis  rival  of  a  difficult  case  in  bis  own 
practice,  as  if  indirectly  to  ask  an  opinion  of  his  competitor. 
All  this  contributed  to  render  the  interview  more  amicable  than 
had  been  hoped,  and  the  parties  separated,  if  not  mends,  at  least 
with  an  understanding  on  the  subject  of  future  proceedings. 

It  was  decided  that  Mark  should  continue  in  the  Rancocus 
far  another  voyage.  It  was  known  the  ship  was  to  proceed  to 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  quest  of  a  cargo  of  sandal- 
wood and  b も che-l も- mar,  for  the  Chinese  market,  and  that  her 
next  aDsence  from  home  would  be  longer,  even,  than  her  last 
By  the  time  the  vessel  returned,  Mark  would  be  of  age,  and 
fit  to  command  a  ship  himself,  should  it  be  thought  expedient 
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for  him  to  continue  in  his  profession.  During  the  period  tlie 
vessel  still  remained  in  port,  Mark  was  to  pay  occasional  visits 
to  hig  wife,  though  not  to  live  with  her  ；  but  the  young  couple 
might  correspond  by  letter,  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Such  was 
an  oatiine  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

In  makiDg  these  arrangements,  Doctor  Yardley  was  partly 
influenced  by  a  real  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  bis 
daughter,  who  he  thought  altogether  too  young  to  enter  on  the 
duties  and  cares  of  the  married  life.  Below  the  surface,  how- 
ever, existed  an  indefinite  hope  that  something  might  yet  occur 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  most  unfortnnate  union,  as 
he  deemed  the  marriage  to  be,  and  thus  enable  him  to  get  na 
of  the  hateful  connection  altogether.  How  this  was  to  happen, 
the  worthy  doctor  certainly  did  not  know.  This  was  because 
he  lived  in  1796,  instead  of  in  1847.  Now-ardays,  nothing  is 
easi(^r  than  to  separate  a  man  from  liis  wife,  nnless  it  be  to  ob- 
tain cmo  honors  for  a  murderer.  Doctor  Yardley,  at  the  pre»* 
ent  moment,  would  have  coolly  gone  to  work  to  get  np  a lam- 
entable tale  about  his  daughter's  fortune,  and  youth,  and  her 
not  knowing  her  own  mind  wlieii  she  married,  and  a  ship's 
cabin,  and  a  few  other  embellisbments  of  that  sort,  when  the 
worthy  and  benevolent  statesmen  who  compose  the  different 
legislatures  of  this  vast  Union  would  have  been  ready  to  break 
their  necks,  in  order  to  pass  a  bill  of  divorce.  Had  there  becm 
a  child  or  two,  it  would  have  made  no  great  difference,  for 
means  would  have  been  devised  to  give  the  custody  of  them 
to  the  mother.  This  would  have  been  done,  quite  likely, 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  lives  of  the  dear  】iUle  tldnga,  be- 
cause the  children  would  natorallj  require  a  mother's  care  ；  and 
afterward,  because  the  precocious  darlings,  at  the  mature  age  of 
seven,  would  declare,  in  open  court,  that  they  really  loved 
"ma"  more  than  they  did  "  pa  ！"  To  write  a little  plainly  on  »ノ 
very  important  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  a  new  namo 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  form  of  government  which  is  so 

fast  creeping  into  this  country.  New  things  require  now  names  • 
639 
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and,  were  Solomon  now  living,  we  will  venture  to  predict  two 
things  of  him,  viz.,  he  would  change  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  novelties,  and  he  would  never  go  to  Congress.  As  for  the 
new  name,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  of  Gossipian,  in 
lieu  of  that  of  Republican,  gossip  fast  becoming  the  lever  that 
moves  every  thing  in  the  land.  The  newspaDers,  true  to  their 
instincts  of  consnlting  the  ruling  tastes,  deal  much  more  in 
gossip  than  they  deal  in  reason  ；  the  courts  admit  it  as  evidence; 
the  juries  receive  it  as  fact,  as  well  as  the  law  ；  and  as  for  the 
legislatures,  let  a  piteous  tale  but  circulate  freely  in  the  lobbies, 
and  bearded  men,  like  Juliet  when  a  child,  as  described  by  her 
nurse,  will  "stint  and  cry,  ay  I"  In  a  word,  principles  and 
proof  are  in.  much  less  esteem  than  assertions  and  numbers, 
backed  with  enougli  of  which,  any  thing  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear as  legal,  or  even  constitutional. 

Bat  neither  of  our  doctors  entered  into  all  these  matters.  It 
was  enough  for  them  that  the  affair  of  the  marriage  was  dis- 
posed of,  for  a  time  at  least,  and.  things  were  permitted  to  drop 
into  their  ancient  channels.  The  intercourse  between  Bridget 
and  Anne  was  renewed,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
Mark's  letters  to  his  virgin  bride  were  numerous,  and  filled 
with  passion.  The  ship  was  "taking  in,"  and  he  could  only- 
leave  her  late  on  Saturday  afternoons,  but  each  Sunday  lie  con- 
trived to  pass  in  Bristol.  On  such  occasions  he  saw  his  charm- 
ing wife  at  church,  and  lie  walked  with  her  in  the  fields,  along 
with  Anne  and  a  favored  admirer  of  hers,  of  an  afternoon,  re- 
turning to  town  in  season  to  be  at  his  post  on  the  opening  of 
the  hatches,  of  a  Monday  morning. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  premature  marriage  between 
Mark  Woolston  and  Bridget  Yardley,  the  Eancocus  cleared  for 
the  Pacific  and  Canton.  The  bridegroom  found  one  day  to 
pass  in  Bristol,  and  Doctor  Yardley  so  far  pitied  his  daughter's 
distiess,  as  to  consent  that  the  two  girls  should  go  to  town,  un- 
der his  own  care,  and  see  the  young  man  off.  This  concession 
was  received  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  made  the  young 
p<»ople  momentarily  very  happy.    The  doctor  even  consented 
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to  visit  the  ship,  wMch.  Captain  Crutchely,  laughing,  called  St 
Mark's  chapel,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  rite  which  had 
been  performed  on  board  her.  Mrs.  Crutchely  was  there,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  attending  to  her  husband's  comforts, 
by  fitting  curtains  to  his  berth,  and  looking  after  matters  in 
general  in  the  cabin  ；  and  divers  jokes  were  ventured  by  tho 
honest .  ship-master,  in  making  his  comments  on,  and  in  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  handy-work  of  his  own  consort.  Ho  made 
Bridget  blush  more  than  once,  tbougli  her  enduring  tenderness 
in  behalf  of  Mark  induced  her  to  sit  out  all  the  captain's  wit, 
rather  than  shorten  a  visit  so  precious,  one  moment. 

The  final  parting  was  an  hour  of  bitter  sorrow.  Even 
Marjt's  young  heart,  manly,  and  mucli  disposed  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  was,  was  near  breaking  ；  while  Bridget  almost  dissolved 
in  tears.  They  could  not  but  tliink  how  long  that  separation 
was  to  last,  though  they  did  not  anucipate  by  what  great  and 
mysterious  events  it  was  to  be  prolonged.  It  was  enough,  for 
them  that  they  were  to  live  asunder  two  whole  years  ；  and  two 
whole  years  appear  like  an  age,  to  those  who  have  not  yet  lived 
their  four  lustrums.  Bat  the  final  moment  must  and  did  arrive, 
and  the  young  people  were  compelled  to  tear  themselves  asun- 
der, though  the  parting  was  like  that  of  soul  and  body.  The 
bride  hung  on  the  bridegroom's  neck,  as  the  tendril  clings  to 
its  support,  until  removed  by  gentle  violence. 

Bridget  did  not  give  up  her  hold  upon  Mark  so  long  as  even 
his  vessel'  remained  in  sight.  She  went  with  Anne,  in  a  car- 
riage, as  low  as  the  Point,  and  saw  the  Bancocus  pass  swiftly 
down  the  river,  on  this,  its  fourth  voyage,  bearing  those  in  her 
wlio  as  little  dreamed  of  their  fate,  as  the  unconscious  woods 
and  metals,  themselves,  of  which  the  ship  was  constructed. 
Mark  felt  his  heart  beat,  when  lie  saw  a  woman's  handkorcMei' 
waving  to  him  from  the  shore,  and  a  fresh  burst  of  tenderness 
nearly  unmanned  him,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  glass,  lie  recog 
nized  the  sweet  countenance  and  fairy  figure  of  Bridget.  Ttc 
minutes  later,  distance  and  interposing  objects  separated  that 
young  couple  for  many  a  weary  day  ！ 
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A  few  days  at  sea  restored  the  equanimity  of  Mark's  feel- 
ings, while  the  poignant  grief  of  Bridget  did  not  fail  to  receive 
the  solace  which  time  brings  to  sorrow  of  every  degree  and 
nature.  They  thought  of  each  other  often,  and  tenderly  ；  but, 
the  pain  of  parting  over,  they  both  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  joys  of  meeting,  with  the  Duoyancy  and  illusions  that  hope 
is  so  apt  to  impart  to  the  bosoms  of  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. Little  did  either  dream  of  what  was  to  occur  before 
their  eyes  were  to  be  again  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  their 
respective  forms. 

Mark  found  in  his  state-room ~~ for,  in  the  Bancocns,  the  cabin 
was  fitted  with  four  neat  little  state-rooms,  one  for  the  captain, 
and  two  for  the  mates,  with  a  fourth  for  the  supercai^o— many 
proofs  of  Bridget's  love  and  care.  Mrs*  Cratchely,  herself, 
though  so  much  longer  experienced,  had  scarcely  looked  after 
the  captain's  comfort  with  more  judgment,  and  certainly  not 
with  greater  solicitude,  than  this  youthful  bride  bad  expended 
on  her  bridegroom's  room.  In  that  day,  artists  were  not  very 
numerous  in  America,  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  Doctor  Yard- 
ley  would  have  permitted  his  daughter  to  take  so  decided  a  step 
as  to  sit  for  her  miniature  for  Mark's  possession  ；  but  she  had 
managed  to  get  her  profile  cut,  and  to  have  it  framed,  and  the 
mate  discovered  it  placed  carefully  among  his  eftects,  when  only 
a  week  out.  From  this  profile  Mark  derived  the  greatest  con- 
solation. It  was  a  good  one,  and  Bridget  happened  to  have  a 
face  that  would  tell  in  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  the  husband 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  wife,  ia  this  little  image. 
There  it  was,  with  the  very  pretty  slight  turn  of  the  head  to 
one  side,  that  in  Bridget  was  both  natural  and  gracefuL  Mark 
spent  hours  in  gazing  at  and  in  admiriDg  this  inanimate  shadow 
of  his  bride,  wliich  never  failed  to  recall  to Idm  all  her  grace,  and 
nature,  and  tenderness,  and  love,  thougli  it  could  not  convey 
any  direct  expression  of  her  animation  and  spint.  • 

It  is  said  ships  have  no  Sunday  &  The  meaning  of  this 13 
merely  that  a  vessel mu^  perform  her  work,  week-days  and  sab- 
baths, day  and  night,  in  fair  or  foul.    The  EaDCOcus  formed  no 
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exception  to  the  rule,  and  on  she  travelled,  having  a  road  before 
her  that  it  would  require  months  ere  the  end  of  it  could  be 
found.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  this 
loDg  voyage,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  fact  that  most  voy- 
ages to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  are 
marked  by  the  same  incidents  ；  and  the  other  is,  that  we  hare 
much  other  matter  to  relate,  that  must  be  given  with  great  at- 
tention to  minutiae,  and  which,  we  think,  will  have  much  more 
interest  with  the  reader. 

Captain  Crutehely  touched  at  Rio  for  supplies,  as  is  custom- 
ary ； and,  after  passing  a  week  in  that  most  delightful  of  all 
havens,  went  his  way.  The  passage  round  the  Horn  was  re- 
markable neither  way.  It  could  not  be  called  a  very  boisterous 
one,  neither  was  the  weather  unusually  mild.  Ships  do  double 
this  cape,  occasionally,  under  their  top-gallantrsails,  and  we 
Lave  heard  of  one  vessel  that  did  not  furl  her  royals  for  several 
days,  while  off  that  formidable  headland  ；  but  these  cases  form 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  Bancociis  was  under  close- 
reefed  top-sails  for  the  better  part  of  a  fortnight,  in  beating  to 
the  southward  and  westward,  it  blowing  very  fresh  the  whole 
time  ；  and  she  might  have  been  twice  as  long  struggling  with 
the  south-westerly  gales,  but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  of 
the  wind's  veering  so  far  to  the  sonthward  as  to  permit  ber  to 
lay  her  course,  when  she  made  a  great  ran  to  the  westward. 
When  the  wind  again  hauled,  as  haul  it  was  almost  certain  to 
do,  Captain  Crutchely  believed  himself  in  a  meridian  that  would 
admit  of  his  ranniDg  with  an  easy  bowline,  on  the  larboard  tack. 
No  one  but  a  sailor  can  understand  the  effect  of  checking  the 
weather-braces,  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  feet,  and  of  getting  a 
wcather>leach.  to  stand  without  "  swigging  out"  on  its  bowline. 
It  has  much  the  same  influence  on  the  progress  of  a  ship,  that 
an  eloquent  speech  has  on  the  practice  of  an  advocate,  a  great 
cure  or  a  skilful  operation  on  that  of  a  medical  man,  or  a lucky 
hit  in  trade  on  the  fortunes  of  a  young  merchant.  Away  all  go 
alike,  if  not  absolutely  with  flowing  sheets,  easily*,  swiftly,  and 
with  less  of  labor  than  was  their  wont.    Thus  did  it  now  prove 
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with  the  good  ship  Rancocus.  Instead  of  straggling  hard  with 
the  seas  to  get  three  knots  ahead,  she  now  made  her  six,  and 
kept  all,  or  nearly  all,  she  made.  When  she  saw  the  land 
again,  it  was  found  there  was  very  little  to  spare,  but  that  little 
sufficed.  The  vessel  passed  to  windward  of  every  thing,  and 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing,  like  any  other  that  had  been  success- 
ful in  a  hard  and  severe  struggle,  A  fortnight  later,  the  ship 
touched  at  Valparaiso. 

The  voyage  of  the  Rancocus  may  now  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Hitherto  she  had  done  little  but  make  her 
way  across  the  endless  waste  of  waters  ；  but  now  she  had  the 
real  business  before  her  to  execute.  A  considerable  amount  of 
freight,  which  had  been  brouglit  on  account  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, was  discharged,  and  the  vessel  filled  up  her  water. 
Certain  supplies  of  food  that  were  deemed  useful  in  cases  of 
scurvy,  were  obtained,  and,  after  a  delay  of  less  than  a  fortnight, 
the  ship  once  more  put  to  sea. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  by  no  means  as 
familiar  to  navigators  as  it  is  to-day.  Cooke  had  made  his  cel- 
ebrated voyages  less  than  twenty  years  before,  and  the  accounts 
of  them  were  then  before  the  world  ；  but  even  Cooke  left  a 
great  deal  to  be  ascertained,  more  especially  in  the  way  of  de- 
tails. The  firtt  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  thing,  usually 
gains  a  great  name,  though  it  is  those  who  come  after  him  that 
turn  his  labors  to  account.  Did  we  know  no  more  of  America 
to-day  than  was  known  to  Columbus,  our  knowledge  would  be 
very  limited,  and  the  benefits  of  his  vast  enterprise  still  in  their 
infancy. 

Compared  with  its  extent,  perhaps,  and  keeping  in  view  its 
ordinary  weather,  the  Pacific  can  hardly  be  considered  a  dan- 
gerous sea  ；  but  he  who  will  cast  bis  eyes  over  its  chart, 
will  at  once  ascertain  how  mnch.  more  numerous  are  its  groups, 
islands,  rocks,  shoals,  and  reefs,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
Still,  the  mariners  unhesitatingly  steered  out  into  its  vast  waters, 
and  none  with  less  reluctance  and  fewer  doubts  than  those  of 
America. 
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For  nearly  two  montlis  did  Captaia  Crutchely,  after  qnitting 
Valparaiso,  hold  his  way  into  the  deptta  of  that  mighty  sea, 
in  search  of  the  islands  he  had  been  directed  to  find.  Sandal- 
wood was  his  aim ~ a  branch  of  commerce,  by  tie  way,  which 
ought  never  to  be  panned  by  any  Christjan  man,  or  Christian 
Dation,  if  wliat  we  hear  of  its  uaes  in  China  be  trae.  There,  it 
is  said  to  be  bomed  as  incenae  before  idols,  and  no  higher 
offence  can  be  committed  by  any  human  being  than  to  be  prin- 
cipal, or  accessory,  in  any  manner  or  way,  to  the  rabstitntion  、 
of  any  created  thing  for  the  ever-living  God.  In  aftei^Ufe  Mark 
WooUton  often  thought  of  this,  when  reflection  succeeded  to 
action,  and  when  he  came  to  muse  on  the  causes  which  may 
have  led  to  Ms  being  the  subject  of  the  wonderful  events  that 
(•ccuired  in  connection  with,  hia  own  fortunes.  We  have  now 
reached  a  part  of  our  narrative,  however,  when  it  becomes  neo- 
essaiy  to  go  into  det^ls,  whicli  wo  shall  defer  to  th«  oom- 
menoement  of  a  now  cliapter. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

**  Qod  Qf  the  dark  and  heavy  deep  I 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sanda, 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  BaznmonM  up  their  thundering  boiuti; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dashed  like  foam, 

Or  hurry  trembling  o'er  the  seaa, 
Till,  calmed  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  Depart  in  peace." 

PSABODT 

The  day  that  preceded  the  night  of  which  we  are  about  to 
Bpeak,  was  misty,  with  the  wind  fresh  at  east-south-east  The 
Rancocus  was  running  off,  south-west,  and  consequently  was 
going  with  the  wind  free.  Captain  Cratchely  had  one  failing, 
and  it  was  a  very  bad  one  for  a  ship-master  ； lie  would  drink 
rather  too  macn  grog,  at  his  dinner.  At  all  other  times  he 
might  have  been  called  a  sober  man  ；  but,  at  dinner,  he  would 
gulp  down  three  or  four  glasses  of  rum-and-water.  In  that  day 
rum  was  much  used  in  America,  far  more  than  brandy  ；  and 
every  dinner-table,  that  had  the  smallest  pretension  to  be 
above  that  of  the  mere  laboring  man,  had,  at  least,  a  bottle  of 
one  of  these  liquors  on  it.  Wine  was  not  commonly  seen  at 
the  cabin-table  ；  or,  if  seen,  it  was  in  those  vessels  that  had  re- 
cently been  in  the  vine-growing  countries,  and  on  special  occa- 
sions. Captain  Cratchely  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
in  another  sense.  His  eating  was  on  a level  with  his  drinking  ； 
and  for  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  vegetables  that  would  keep  at 
sea,  his  ship  was  always  a little  remarkable. 

On  the  day  in  questioi),  it  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Mrs.  Crutchely,  and  the  captain  had  drunk  even  a little  more 
than  common.    Now,  when  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
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rather  more  than  is  good  for  him,  an  addition  of  a little  more 
than  common  is  very  apt  to  upset  him.  Such,  in  sobe^  truth, 
was  the  case  with  the  commander  of  the  Bancocas,  when  he  . レ 
left  the  dinner-table,  at  the  time  to  which  there  is  particular 
allusion.  Mark,  himself,  was  perfectly  sober.  The  taste  of 
rum  was  unpleasant  to  him,  nor  did  bis  young  blood  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  crave  its  effects.  If  he  touched  it  at  all,  it  was  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  greatly  diluted  with  water.  Ho  saw 
the  present  condition  of  his  superior,  therefore,  with  regret  ； 
and  this  so  mucli  the  more,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  un- 
pleasant report  was  prevailing  in  the  ship,  that  white  water  had 
been  seen  ahead,  during  a  clear  moment,  by  a  man  who  had 
just  come  from  aloft.  This  report  the  mate  repeated  to  the 
captain,  accompanying  it  with  a  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  well  to  shorten  sail,  round-to,  and  soand.  But  Captain 
Crutchely  treated  the  report  with  no  respect,  swearing  that  the レ 
men  were  always  fancying  they  were  going  ashore  on  coral,  and 
that^tbe  voyage  would  last  forever,  did  he  comply  with  all  their 
conceits  of  this  nature.  Unfortunately,  the  second  mate  was  an 
old  sea-dog,  who  owed  his  present  inferior  condition  to  his  be- 
ing a  great  deal  addicted  to  the  practice  in  which  his  captain 
indulged  only  a little,  and  he  had  been  sharing  largely  in  the 
hospitality  of  the  cabin  that  afternoon,  it  being  his  watch  below. 
This  man  supported  the  captain  in  his  contempt  for  the  ramors 
and  notions  of  the  crew,  and  between  them  Mark  found  himself 
silenced. 

Our  young  officer  felt  very  uneasy  at  the  account  of  the 
sailor  -who  had  reported  white  water  ahead,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  bedt  men  in  the  ship,  and  altogether  unlikely  to  say  that 
which  was  not  true.  It  being  now  six  o-clocjc  in  the  evening, 
and  the  second  mate  having  taken  charge  of  the  watch,  Mark 
went  up  into  the  fore-top-gallant  cross-trees  himself,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  look,  ahead  that  he  could  before  the  night  set  in. 
It  wanted  but  half  an  hour,  or  so,  of  sunset,  when  the  young 
man  took  his  station  in  the  cross-trees,  the  royal  not  being  set. 
A.t  first,  lie  could  discern  nothing  ahead,  at  a  distance  greater 
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than  a  mile,  on  account  of  the  mist  ；  bat,  just  as  the  san  went 
below  the  waters,  it  lighted  up  to  the  westward,  ana  Mark 
then  plainly  saw  what  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  must  be 
breakers,  extending  for  several  miles  directly  across  the  veasel'g 
(rack  ！ 

Such  a  discovery  required  decision,  and  the  young  man 
fboutcd  out ~ 

" Breakers  ahead  ！，， 

This  cry,  coming  from  his  first  officer,  startled  even  Captain 
Cnitchely,  who  was  recovering  a little  from  the  effect  of  his 
potations,  though  it  was  still  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Bocond  mate,  who  had  never  forgiven  one  as  young  as  Mark, 
for  getting  a  berth  that  he  fancied  due  to  bis  own  greater  age 
and  experience.  He  laughed  openly  at  this  second  report  of 
breakers,  at  a  point  in  the  ocean  where  the  chart  laid  down  a 
clear  sea  ；  but  the  captain  knew  that  the  charts  could  only  tell 
him  what  was  known  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  he  felt 
dUposod  to  treat  his  first  officer,  young  as  he  was,  with  more 
rospoct  than  the  second  mate.  All  hands  were  called  in  con- 
sequence, and  sail  was  shortened.  Mark  came  down  to  assist 
in  this  duty,  while  Captain  Cnitchely  himself  went  aloft  to 
look  out  for  the  breakers.  They  passed  each  other  in  the  top, 
tho latter  desiring  his  mate  to  bring  the  ship  by  the  wind,  on 
tho larboard  tack,  or  with  her  head  to  the  southward,  as  soon 
as  ho  had  the  sail  sufiSci^ntly  reduced  to  do  so  with  safety. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  he  reached  the  deck,  Mark  was  ful\j 
employed  in  executing  his  orders.  Sail  was  shortened  with 
great  rapidity,  the  men  working  with  zeal  and  alarm,  for  they 
bolioved  their  messmate  when  the  captain  had  not.  Although 
tbo  yeasol  was  under  top-mast  stadding-oails  when  the  command 
to  take  in  the  canvas  was  given,  it  was  not  long  before  Mark 
hnd  hor  undor  her  three  topsails,  and  these  with  two  ree&  in 
them)  and  tbo  ship  on  an  easy  bowline,  with  her  head  to  the 
ftouUiward.  When  all  this  was  done,  the  yoang  man  felt  a 
((ood  deal  of  relief,  for  the  danger  he  bad  seen  was  ahead,  and 
this  chftngc  of  course  brought  it  nearly  abeam.    It  is  trae,  tho 
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breakers  were  still  to  leeward,  and  insomuch  most  dangerously 
situated  ；  but  the  wind  did  not  blow  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  ship  from  weathering  them,  provided  time  was  taken  by 
the  forelock.  The  Eancocus  was  a  good,  weatherly  ship,  nor 
was  there  sufficient  sea  on  to  make  it  at  all  difficult  for  her  to 
claw  off  a'  lee  shore.  Desperate,  indeed,  is  the  situation  of  tho 
vessel  that  has  rocks  or  sands  under  her  lee,  with  the  gale 
blowing  in  her  teeth,  and  heavy  seas  sending  her  bodily,  and 
surely,  however  slowly,  on  the  very  breakers  she  is  strasrcrling 
to  avoid  I  Captain  Cnitchely  had  not  been  aloft  five  minutes 
before  he  hailed  the  deck,  and  ordered  Mark  to  send  Bob 
Betts  up  to  the  cross-trees.  Bob  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  brightest  look-oat  in  the  vessel,  and  was  usually  employed 
when  land  was  about  to  be  approached,  or  a  sail  was  expected 
to  be  made.  He  went  up  the  fore-rigging  like  a  squirrel,  and 
was  soon  at  the  captain's  side,  both  looking  anxiously  to  lee- 
ward. A  few  minutes  after  the  ship  had  hauled  by  the  wind, 
both,  came  down,  stopDing  in  the  top,  however,  to  take  one 
more  look  to  leeward. 

The  second  mate  stood  waiting  the  further  descent  of  the 
captain,  with  a  sort  of  leering  look  of  contempt  on  his  hard,  well- 
dyed  features,  which  seemed  to  anticipate  that  it  would  soon 
be  known  that  Mark's  white  water  had  lost  its  color,  and 
come  blue  water  once  more.  But  Captain  Cnitchely  did  not 
go  as  far  as  this,  when  he  got  down.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  that  he  could  very  decidedly  say  was  breakers, 
but  that,  once  or  twice,  when  it  lighted  up  a little,  there  had 
been  a  gleaming  along  the  western  horizon  which  a  good  deal 
puzzled  him.  It  mignt  be  white  water,  or  it  might  be  only  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  tipping  the  combs  of  the  regular 
seas.  Bob  Betts,  too,  was  as  mach  at  fault  as  his  captain,  and 
a  sarcastic  remark  or  two  of  Hillson,  the  second  mate,  were  fast 
bringing  Mark's  breakers  into  discredit. 

" Jest  look  at  the  chart,  Captain  Cnitchely,"  put  in  Hillson 
一 " a  regular  Tower  Hill  chart  as  ever  was  made,  and  you'll 
see  there  can  be  no  white  water  hereabouts.    If  a  man  is  to 
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shorten  sail  and  haul  bis  wind,  at  every  dead  whale  he  falls  in 
with,  in  these  seas,  his  owners  will  have  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  v'y'ge  ！，， 

This  told  hard  against  Mark,  and  considerably  in  Hillson'a 
favor. 

" And  could  ycu  see  nothing  of  breakers  ahead,  Bob  ？"  de- 
manded Mark,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  "you"  which,  pretty 
plainly  implied  that  the  young  man  was  not  so  much  surprised 
that  the  captain  had  not  seen  them. 

" Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Woolston,"  answered  Bob,  hitching  up 
his  trowsers,  "  and  Fd  a  pretty  good  look  ahead,  too." 

This  made  still  more  against  Mark,  and  Captain  Crutcliely 
sent  for  the  chart.  Over  tliis  map  he  and  the  second  mate 
pondered  with  a  sort  of  muzzy  sagacity,  when  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  clear  sea  must  prevail  around  them,  in  all 
directions,  for  a  distance  exceeding  a  thonsand  miles.  A  great 
deal  IS  determined  in  any  case  of  a  ailemma,  when  it  is  decided 
that  this  or  that  fact  mtut  be  so.  Captain  Crutchely  would  not 
have  arrived  at  this  positive  conclusion  so  easily,  had  not  bis 
reasoning  powers  been  so  much  stimulated  by  his  repeated 
draughts  of  ram-and-water,  that  afternoon  ；  all  taken,  as  he  said 
and  believed,  not  so  much  out  of  love  for  the  beverage  itself,  as 
out  of  love  for  Mrs.  John  Cmtcliely.  Nevertbeless,  our  captain 
was  accostomed  to  take  care  of  a  ship,  and  he  was  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  forget  all  his  duties,  in  circamstances  so  criticaL 
As  Mark  solemnly  and  steadily  repeated  Ids  own  belief  i^t 
there  were  breakers  ahead,  he  so  &r  yielded  to  the  opinions  of 
his  youthful  chief  mate  as  to  order  the  deep-sea  up,  and  to  pre- 
pare to  sound. 

This  operation  of  eieting  tlie  deep-sea  lead  is  not  done  in  a 
moment,  bat  cm  board  a  merchant  vessel,  usually  occupies  from 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minatea.  The  ship  mast  first  be 
hove-to,  and  her  way  ought  to  be  as  near  lost  as  possible  before 
the  cast  is  made.  Then  the  getting  along  the  line,  the 
stationicg  of  the  men,  and  the  soundings  and  hauling  in  again, 
occupy  a  good  many  minutes.    By  the  time  it  was  all  over,  on 
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this  occasion,  it  was  getting  to  be  night.  The  misty,  dnzzling 
weather  threatened  to  make  the  darkness  intense,  and  Mark  felt 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  danger  in  which  the  ship 
was  placed. 

The  cast  of  the  lead  produced  no  other  result  tlian  the  cer- 
taintj  that  bottom  was  not  to  be  found  with  four  hundred 
&thoms  of  line  out.  No  one,  however,  n<^  even  the  muzzy 
Ilillson,  attached  much  importance  to  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  known  that  the  coral  reefe  often  rise  like  perpendicular 
walla  in  the  ocean,  baviBg  no  bottom  to  be  found  within  a 
cablets-length  of  them.  Then  Mark  did  not  believe  the  ship  to 
be  within  three  leases  of  the  breakers  he  had  seen,  for  they 
had  seemed,  both  to  him  and  to  the  seaman  who  had  first  re- 
ported them,  to  be  several  leagues  distant.  One  on  an  eleva- 
tion like  that  of  the  top'gallant  cross-trees,  could  see  a long 
way,  aQd  the  white  water  had  appeared  to  Mark  to  be  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  even  as  seen  from  his  lofty 
iook-ottt 

After  a  further  consultation  with  his  officers,  daring  which 
Hillson  had  not  spared  his  bits  at  his  less  experienced  superior, 
CaptaixL  Crutchely  came  to  a  decision,  which  might  be  termed 
Bemi-pradent.  There  is  nothing  that  a  seaman  more  dislikes 
than  to  be  suspected  of  extra  nervousness  on  the  subject  of 
doubtful  dangers  of  this  sort.  Seen  and  acknowledged,  he  has 
no  scruples  about  doing  his  best  to  avoid  tliem  ；  but  so  long 
as  there  is  an  uncertainty  connected  with  their  existence  at  all, 
that  miserable  feeling  of  vanity  which  renders  us  all  so  desirous 
to  be  more  than  nature  ever  intended  us  for,  inclines  most  men 
to  appear  indifferent  even  while  they  dread.  The  wisest  thing 
Captain  Crutchely  could  have  done,  placed  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  now  found  himself,  would  have  been  to  stand 
off  and  on,  under  easy  canvas,  until  the  return  of  light,  when  lie 
might  have  gone  ahead  on  his  course  with,  some  confidence, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  safety.  But  there  would  have  been 
an  air  of  concession  to  the  power  of  an  unknown  clanger,  that 
conflicted  with  his  pride,  in  such  a  course,  and  the  old  and 
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wel レ tried  bhip-m aster  did  not  like  to  give  the  "  uncertain"  this 
advantage  over  him.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  stand  on,  with 
his  top-sails  reefed,  keeping  bright  look-outs  ahead,  and  having 
his  courses  in  the  brails,  ready  for  getting  the  tacks  down  to 
claw  off  to  windward,  should  it  prove  to  be  necessary.  With 
this  plan  Mark  was  compelled  to  comply,  there  being  no  appeal 
from  the  decrees  of  the  autocrat  of  the  quarter-deck. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  of  Captain  Cratcbely  was  made,  the 
helm  was  put  up,  and  the  ship  kept  off  to  her  course.  It  wm 
true,  that  under  double-reefed  top-sails,  and  jib,  which  was  all 
the  canvas  set,  there  was  not  half  the  danger  there  would  have 
been  under  their  former  sail ； and  when  Mark  took  charge  of 
the  watch,  as  he  did  soon  after,  only  eight  o'clock,  he  was  in 
hopes,  by  means  of  vigilance,  still  to  escape  the  danger.  The 
darkness,  whicn  was  getting  to  be  very  intense,  was  now  the 
greatest  and  most  immediate  source  of  his  apprehensions.  Could 
he  only  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  a  cable' s-length  ahead,  he 
would  have  felt  vast  relief;  but  even  that  small  favor  was  denied 
him.  By  the  time  the  captain  and  second  mate  bad  turned  in, 
which  each  did  after  going  below  and  taking  a  stiff  glass  of  rum- 
and-water  in  his  turn,  it  was  so  dark  our  young  mate  could  not 
discern  the  combing  of  the  waves  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
ship,  in  any  direction.  This  obscurity  was  owing  to  the  drizzle 
that  filled  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  the  clouds  that  covered 
the  canopy  above  that  lone  and  wandering  ship. 

As  for  Mark,  he  took  his  station  between  the  knighlrheads, 
where  he  remained  most  of  the  watch,  nearly  straining  the  eyes 
out  of  his  head,  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  listen- 
ing acutely  to  ascertain  if  he  might  not  catch  some  warning 
roar  of  the  breakers,  that  he  felt  so  intimately  persuaded  must 
be  getting  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  instant.  As  midnight 
approached,  came  the  thought  of  Hillson^s  taking  his  place, 
drowsy  and  thick-beaded  as  he  knew  he  must  be  at  that  hour. 
At  length  Mark  actually  fancied  he  heard  the  dreaded  sounds  ； 
the  warning,  however,  was  not  ahead,  but  well  on  his  starboard 
beam.    This  lie  thought  an  ample  justification  for  departing 
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from  bis  instructions,  and  he  instantly  issued  an  order  to  put 
the  helm  hard  astarboard,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  up  to  the 
wind,  on  the  contrary  tack.  Unfortunately,  as  the  result 
proved,  it  now  became  bis  imperative  duty  to  report  to  Captain 
Crutchely  what  lie  had  done.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  young 
man  thought  of  keeping  silence,  to  stand  on  his  present  course, 
to  omit  calling  the  second  mate,  and  to  say  nothing  about  what 
he  had  done,  keeping  the  deck  himself  until  light  should  return. 
But  reflection  induced  him  to  shrink  from  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  which,  would  have  involved  him  in  a  serious  misandcr- 
standing  with  bath  his  brother  officers,  who  could  not  fail  to 
hear  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  night,  and  who  must  certainly 
know,  each  in  his  respective  sphere,  that  they  themselves  had 
been  slighted.  With  a  slow  step,  therefore,  and  a  heavy  heart, 
Mark  went  into  the  cabin  to  make  his  report,  and  to  give  tho 
second  mate  the  customary  call. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  awaken  either  of  those,  who 
slept  under  the  influence  of  potations  as  deep  as  the  night-caps 
taken  by  Captain  Grutchely  and  Mr.  Hillson.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  was  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  lethai^,  and  Mark  had 
half  a  mind  to  leave  him,  and  make  his  condition  an  excuse  for 
not  having  persisted  in  the  call.  But  he  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  captain,  who  soon  found  the  means  to  bring  the  second 
mate  to  a  state  of  semi-consciousness. 

" Well,  sir,"  cried  the  captain,  as  soon  as  fairly  awake  him- 
self, " what  now  ？" . 

" I  think  I  heard  breakers  abeam,  sir,  and  I  have  hauled  up 
to  the  southward." 

A  grant  succeeded,  which  Mark  scarce  knew  how  to  inter- 
pret. It  might  mean  dissatisfaction,  or  it  might  mean  surprise. 
As  the  captain,  however,  was  thoroughly  awake,  and  was  mak- 
ing his  preparations  to  come  out  on  deck,  he  thought  that  lie 
had  done  all  that  duty  required,  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
post  The  after-part  of  the  ship  was  now  the  best  situation  for 
watching,  and  Mark  went  up  on  the  poop,  in  order  to  see  and 
hear  the  better.    No  lower  sai】  being  ia  the  way,  lie  could  look 
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ahead  almost  as  well  from  that  position  as  if  lie  were  forward  ； 
and  as  for  hearing,  it  was  much  the  best  place  of  the  two,  in 
consequence  of  theHs  being  no  wash  of  the  sea  directly  beneath 
him,  aa  was  the  case  when  stationed  between  the  knight-heads. 
To  this  post  be  soon  summoned  Bob  Betta,  who  belonged  to 
bis  watch,  and  with  whom  lie  had  ever  kept  up  as  great  an  inti- 
macy as  the  difference  in  their  stations  would  allow. 

" Bob,  your  ears  are  almost  as  good  aa  your  eyes,"  said  Mark  ； 
" have  you  heard  nothing  of  breakers  ？" 

" I  have,  Mr.  Woolston,  and  now  own  I  did  see  something 
that  may  have  been  white  water,  this  arternoon,  while  aloft; ； 
but  the  captain  and  second  mate  seemed  so  awaree  to  belieying 
in  sich  a  thing,  out  here  in  the  open  Pacific,  that 1 got  to  bo 
awarse,  too." 

" It  was  a  great  fault  in  a look-out  not  to  let  what  he  kad 
seen  be  known,"  said  Mark,  gravely. 

" I  own  it,  sir;  I  own  how  wrong.  I  was,  and  have  been  sony 
for  it  ever  since.  But  it's  going  right  in  ihe  wind's  eye,  Mr. 
Woolston,  to  go  ag'in  captain  and  dickey  ！，, 

"But  you  now  tliink  yoa  have  heard  breakers 一 where 
away  ？" 

" Astam  first  ；  then  ahead  ；  and,  just  as  you  callea  me  up 
on  the  poop,  sir,  I  fancied  they  soandea  off  here,  on  the 
weather  bow." 

" Are  you  serious,  Bob  ？"  * 
"As  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  Mr.  Mark.  This  oversight  of 
the  arternoon  has  made  me  somewhat  conscientious,  if  I  can 
be  conscientious,  and  my  sight  and  hearing  are  now  both 
wide  awake.  It，a  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the  ship  is  in  the 
midst  01  breakers  at  this  instant,  and  that  we  maj  go  on  'em  at 
any  moment  ！" 

"The  devil  it  is!"  exclaimed  Captain  Crutchely,  who  ncm 
appeared  on  the  poop,  and  who  caught  the  last  part  of  Bob 
Bctts'  speech.  "  Well,  for  my  part,  I  hear  nothing  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  will  swear  the  keenest-sighted  man  on  earth  can  soe 
nothing." 
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These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  captain's  moutli,  and 
had  been  backed  by  a  senseless,  mocking  laugh  from  Hillson, 
who  was  still  muzzy,  and  quite  as  much  asleep  as  awake,  when 
the  deep  and  near  roar  of  breakers  was  most  unequivocally 
heard.  It  came  from  to  windward,  too,  and  abeiam  I  This 
was  proof  that  the  ship  was  actually  among  the  breakers  when 
Mark  hauled  up,  and  that  she  was  now  passing  a  danger  to  lee- 
ward, that  she  must  have  previously  gone  by,  in  running  down 
on  her  course.  The  captain,  without  waiting  to  consult  with 
his  cool  and  clear-headed  young  mate,  now  shouted  for  all 
bands  to  be  called,  and  to  "  stand  by  to  ware  ship."  These 
orders  came  out  so  fast,  and  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  that 
remonstrance  was  out  of  the  question,  and  Mark  set  himself  at 
work  to  obey  them,  in  good  earnest.  He  would  have  tacked 
in  preference  to  waring,  and  it  wo  aid  have  been  much  wiser  to 
do  so  ；  but  it,  was  clearly  expedient  to  get  the  ship  on  the 
other  tack,  and  he  lent  all  his  present  exertions  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object.  Waring  is  much  easier  done  than  tack- 
ing, certainly  ；  when  it  does  not  dIow  too  fresh,  and  there  is 
not  a  dangerous  sea  on,  no  nautical  manoBuyre  can  be  more 
readily  effecjbed,  though  room  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess. This  room  was  now  wanting.  Just  as  the  ship  had  got 
dead  before  the  wind,  and  was  flying  away  to  leeward,  short  as 
was  the  sail  she  was  under,  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly filled  with  a  strange  light,  the  sea  became  "white  ah 
around  tbem,  and  a  roar  of  tumbling  waters  arose,  that  resem- 
bled the  sound  of  a  small  cataract  The  sbip  was  evidently  in 
the  midst  of  breakers,  and  the  next  moment  she  struck  I 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  night  added  to  the  horrors  of 

that  awful  moment.    Neyertheless,  the  effect  was  to  arouse  all 

that  there  was  of  manliness  and  seamansliip  in  Captain  Cratch- 

ely,  who,  from  that  instant,  appeared  to  be  himself  again.  •  His 

orders  were  issued  coolly,  clearly,  and  promptly,  and  they  were 

obeyed  as  experienced  mariners  will  work  at  an  instant  like 

that.    The  sails  were  all  clewed  up,  and  the  heaviest  of  them 

were  fiirlea.    Hillson  was  ordered  to  clear  away  an  anchor, 
640  3 
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while  Mark  was  attending  to  the  canvas.  Id  the  mean  time, 
the  captain  watched  the  movements  of  the  ship.  lie  had 
dropped  a lead  alongside,  and  by  that  he  ascertained  that  they 
were  still  beating  ahead.  The  thumps  were  not  very  hard,  and 
the  white  water  was  soon  left  astern,  none  having  washed  on 
deck.  All  this  was  so  macb  proof  that  the  place  on  which  they 
bad  struck  must  have  had  nearly  water  enough  to  float  the  vessel 
一 a  fact  that  the  lead  itself  corroborated.  Fifteen  feet  aft  was  all 
the  Rancocus  wanted,  in  her  actual  trim,  and  the  lead  showed  a 
good  three  fathoms,  at  times.  It  was  when  the  ship  settled  in 
the  troughs  of  the  sea  that  she  felt  the  bottom.  Satisfied  that 
his  vessel  was  likely  to  beat  over  the  present  difficulty,  Captain 
Crutchely  now  gave  all  his  attention  to  getting  her  anchored  as 
near  the  reef,  and  to  leeward  of  it,  as  possible.  The  instant  she 
went  clear a  result  he  now  expected  every  moment ~" he  was 
determined  to  drop  one  of  his  bower  anchors,  and  wait  for  day- 
light, before  he  took  any  further  steps  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

On  the  forecastle  the  work  went  on  badly,  and  thither  Cap- 
tain Crutchely  proceeded.  The  second  mate  scarce  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  the  captain  took  charge  of  the  duty  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  an  order  to  Mark  to  get  up  tackles, 
and  to  clear  away  the  launcli,  preparatory  to  getting  that  boat 
into  the  water.  Hilison  had  bent  the  cable  wrong,  and  much 
of  the  work  bad  to  be  done  over  again.  As  soon  as  men  get 
excited,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  they  find  serious  blun- 
ders made  at  critical  moments,  they  are  not  always  discreet, 
Thft  precise  manner  in  which  Captain  Crutchely  met  with  the 
melancholy  fate  that  befell  him,  was  never  known.  It  is  certain 
that  he  jumped  down  on  the  anchor-stock,  the  anchor  being  a 
cock-bill,  and  that  lie  ordered  Mr.  Hilison  off  it.  While 
thus  epiployed,  and  at  an  instant  when  the  cable  was  pronounced 
bent,  and  the  men  were  in  the  act  of  getting  inboard,  the  ship 
made  a  heavy  roll,  breakers  again  anpeared  all  around  her,  the 
white  foam  rising  nearly  to  the  level  of  her  rails.  The  captain 
was  seen  no  more.    There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  washed 
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from  the  anchor-stock,  and  earned  away  to  leeward,  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  of  that  midnight  hour. 

Mark  was  soon  apprised  of  the  change  that  bad  occurred,  and 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  now  rested  on  his  young 
shoulders.  A  feeling  of  horror  and  of  regret  came  over  hira,  at 
first  ；  but,  understanding  the  necessity  of  self-command,  be 
aroused  himself  at  once  to  do  his  duty,  and  gave  his  orders 
coolly  and  with  judgment.  The  first  step  was  to  endeavor  to 
save  the  captain.  The  jolly-boat  was  lowered,  and  six  men  got 
into  it,  and  passed  ahead  of  the  ship,  with  this  benevolent  de- 
sign. Mark  stood  on  the  Dowsprit,  and  saw  them  shoot  past 
the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  then,  almost  immediately,  become 
lost  to  view  in  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  terrible  scene.  The 
men  never  reappeared ― a  common  and  nntnown  fate  thus 
sweeping  away  Captain  Cnitchely  and  six  of  his  best  men,  and 
all,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  single  instant  of  time  ! 

Notwithstanding  these  sudden  and  alarming  losses,  the  work 
went  on.  Hillson  seemed  suddenly  to  become  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  and  by  giving  ni3  utmost  attention  to 
hoisting  out  the  launch,  that  boat  was  got  safely  into  the  water. 
By  this  time  the  ship  had  beaten  so  far  over  the  reef,  as  scarcely 
to  touch  at  all,  and  Mark  had  every  thing  ready  for  letting  go 
his  anchors,  the  instant  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  was  in 
water  deep  enough  to  float  her.  The  thumps  grew  lighter  and 
lighter  ；  and  the  lead-line  showed  a  considerable  drift  ；  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  require  its  being  hauled  in  and  cast  anew  every 
minute.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  Mark  expected,  each  in- 
stant, to  find  himself  in  four  fathoms'  water,  and  be  intended  to 
let  go  the  anchor  the  moment  he  was  assured  of  that  fact.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  sound  the  pumps. 
This  was  done,  and  the  ship  was  reported  with,  only  the  cus- 
tomary quantity  of  water  in  the  well.  As  yet,  her  bottom  was 
not  injured,  materially  at  least. 

While  Mark  stood  with  the  lead-line  in  Lis  hand,  anxiously 
watching  the  dntt  of  the  vessel  and  the  depth  of  water,  Hillson 
was  employed  in  placing  provisions  in  the  launcli.    There  was 
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a  small  amount  of  specie  in  the  cabin,  and  this,  too,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  launch  ；  every  thing  of  that  sort  being  done  with- 
out Mark's  knowledge,  and  by  the  second  mate's  orders.  The 
former  was  on  the  forecastle,  waiting  the  proper  moment  to 
anchor  ；  while  all  of  the  after-part  of  the  ship  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  second  mate,  and  a  gang  of  the  people,  whom  that  officer 
Lad  gathered  around  him.  • 

At  length  Mark  found,  to  liis  great  delight,  that  there  were 
four  good  fathoms  of  water  under  the  snip's  bows,  though  she 
still  hang  abaft  He  ascertained  thia  fact  by  means  of  Bob 
Betta,  which  trae-hearted  tar  stood  by  him,  with  a lantern,  by 
swinging  wliich  low  enough,  tbe  marks  were  seen  on  the  lead- 
line. Foot  by  foot  the  ship  now  surged  ahead,  the  seas  being 
BO  much  reduced  in  size  and  power,  by  the  manner  in  -which 
tbey  had  been  broken  to  windward,  as  not  to  lift  tbe  vessel 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time.  After  waiting  patiently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Mark  believed  that  the  proper  time  had 
come,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  "let  ran."  The  seaman 
stationed  at  the  stopper  obeyed,  and  down  went  the  anchor.  It 
happened,  opportunely  enough,  that  the  anchor  was  thus  drop- 
ped, just  as  the  keel  cleared  the  bottom,  and  the  cable  being 
secured  at  a  short  range,  after  forging  ahead  far  enough,  to 
tighten  tbe  latter,  the  vessel  tended.  In  swinging  to  her  an- 
chor, a  roller  came  down  upon  her,  however— one  that  had 
crossed  the  reef  without  breaking "― and  broke  on  board  her. 
Mark  afterward  believed  that  the  rush  and  weight  of  this  sea, 
which  did  no  serious  harm,  frightened  the  men  into  the  launch, 
where  Hillson  was  already  in  person,  and  that  the  boat  either 
struck  adrift  under  the  power  of  the  roller,  or  that  the  painter 
was  imprudently  cast  off  m  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  He 
had  got  in  as  far  as  the  windlass  himself,  when  the  sea  came 
aboard  ；  and,  as  soon  as  lie  recovered  Ms  sight  after  the  duck- 
ing he  received,  he  caught  a  dim  view  of  the  launch,  driving 
off  to  leeward,  on  the  top  of  a  wave.  Hailing  was  useless,  and 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  helpless  boat  until  it  became  lost,  like 
every  thing  else  that  was  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ship,  in  the 
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gloom  of  night.  Even  then  Mark  was  by  no  means  conscious 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  It  was 
only  when  he  had  visited  cabin,  steerage,  and  forecastle,  and 
called  the  crew  over  by  name,  that  be  reached  the  grave  fact 
that  there  was  nc  one  left  on  board  the  Bancocas  but  Bob  Bctts 
and  himself ! 

As  Mark  did  not  know  what  land  was  to  be  found  to  lee- 
ward, he  naturally  enough  hoped  and  expected  that  the  people 
in  both  boats  might  reacli  the  shore,  and  be  recovered  in  the 
morning  ；  but  he  had  little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  Captain 
Crutchely  again.  The  circumstances,  however,  afforded  him 
little  time  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and  he  gave  his  whole 
attention,  for  the  moment,  to  the  preservation  of  the  ship. 
Fortunately,  the  anchor  held,  and  as  the  wind,  which,  bad  never 
blown  very  heavily,  sensibly  began  to  lessen,  Mark  was  sanguine 
in  the  belief  it  would  continue  to  hold.  Captain  Crutchely  had 
taken  the  precautioii  to  have  tbe  cable  bitted  at  a  short  range, 
with  a  yiew  to  keep  it,  as  much  as  possible,  off  the  bottom  ； 
coral  being  known  to  cat  the  hempen  cables  that  were  alto- 
gether in  use,  in  that  day,  almost  as  readily  as  axes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  bit  of  foresight,  the  Rancocus  lay  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  forty  fathoms  from  her  anchor,  which  Mark  knew 
had  been  dropped  iu  four  {kthoms  water.  He  now  sounded 
abreast  of  the  main-mast,  and  ascertained  that  the  ship  itself 
was  in  nine  fathoms.  This  was  cheering  intelligence,  and  when 
Bob  Betts  heard  it,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  might  yet 
go  well  with  them,  could  they  only  recover  the  six  men  who 
had  gone  to  leeward  in  the  jolly-boat.  The  launch  had  carried 
off  nine  of  their  crew,  which,  previously  to  tliis  night,  bad 
consisted  of  nineteen,  all  told.  This  suggestion  relieved  Mark's 
mind  of  a load  of  care,  and  he  lent  himself  to  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  the  continued  safety  of  the  vessel,  with  renewed  ani- 
mation and  vigor. 

The  pump-well  was  once  more  sounded,  and  found  to  be 

nearly  emptv.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  which 
they  liad  struck,  the  lightness  of  the  thumps,  or  the  strength  of 
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the  ship  herself,  it  was  clear  that  the  vessel  had  thus  far  escaped 
without  any  material  injury.  For  this  advantage  Mark  waa 
deeply  grateful,  and  could  he  only  recover  four  or  five  of  the 
people,  and  find  his  way  out  into  open  water,  he  might  hope  to 
live  again  to  see  America,  and  to  be  reunited  to  his  youtlifal 
and  charming  bride. 

The  weather  continued  to  grow  more  and  more  moderate, 
and  some  time  before  the  day  returned  the  clouds  broke  away, 
the  drizzle  ceased,  and  a  permanent  change  was  to  be  expected. 
Mark  now  found  new  ground  for  apprehensions,  even  in  these 
favorable  circumstances.  He  supposed  that  the  ship  must  feel 
the  influence  of  the  tides,  so  near  the  land,  and  was  afraid  she 
might  tail  the  other  way,  and  thus  be  brought  again  over  the 
ree£.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  and  Bob  set  to 
work  to  get  another  cable  bent,  and  another  anchor  clear  for 
letting  go.  As  all  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  sliips, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  vessels,  as  soon  as  they  quit  a  coast 
on  a long  voyage,  unbend  their  cables  and  send  them  all  below, 
out  of  the  way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  stow  their  an- 
chors, as  it  is  called  ；  that  is  to  say,  get  them  from  under  the 
cat-heads,  from  which  they  are  usually  suspended  when  ready  to 
let-go,  and  where  they  are  necessarily  altogether  on  the  outside  of 
the  vessel,  to  positions  more  inboard,  where  they  are  safer  from 
the  force  of  the  waves,  and  better  secured.  As  all  the  anchors 
of  the  Rancocus  had  been  thus  stowed,  until  Captain  urutchely 
got  the  one  that  was  down,  off  the  gunwale,  and  all  the  cables 
below,  Mark  and  Bob  had  labor  enough  before  them  to  occupy 
Beyeral  hours,  in  the  job  thus  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*I>eep  In  tiie  wave  is  a  coral  groTO, 
Where  the  pnrplo  mullet  and  gold-fish  roye, 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blao, 
That  never  are  vret  with  falling  dew, 
,  £at  in  bright  and  changeftil  beauty  shinei 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  grassy  brine.** 

Fjbbcital. 

Our  youDg  mate  and  his  sole  assistant,  Bob  Belts,  had  set 
about  their  work  on  the  stream-cable  and  anchor,  the  lightest 
and  most  manageable  of  all  the  ground-tackle  in  the  vessel. 
Both  were  strong  and  active,  and  both  were  expert  in  the  use 
of  blocks,  purchases,  and  handspikes  ；  but  the  day  was  seen 
lighting  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  anchor  was  barely  off  the  gun- 
wale, and  ready  to  be  stoppered.  In  the  meanwhile  the  ship  still 
tended  in  the  right  direction,  the  wind  had  moderated  to  a  mere 
royal-breeze,  and  the  sea  had  so  far  gone  down  as  nearly  to  leave 
the  vessel  without  motion.  As  soon  as  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  this  favorable  state  of  things,  and  of  its  being 
likely  to  last,  Mark  ceased  to  work,  in  order  to  wait  for  day, 
telling  Bob  to  discontinue  his  exertions  also.  It  was  fully  time, 
for  both  of  those  vigorous  and  strong-lianded  men  were  thor- 
oughly &tigaed  with  the  toil  of  that  eventful  morning. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  with  what  impatience  our  two 
mariners  waited  the  slow  return  of  light.  Each  minute  seemed 
an  hour,  and  it  appeared  to  them  as  if  the  night  was  to  last  for- 
ever. But  the  earth  performed  its  usual  revolution,  and,  by 
degrees,  sufficient  light  was  obtained  to  enable  Mark  and  Bob 
to  examine  the  state  of  things  around  them.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  better,  each  went  into  a  top,  looking  abroad  from  those 
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elevations  on  the  face  of  the  ocean,  the  different  points  ot  ttie 
reef,  and  all  that  was  then  and  there  to  bMeen.  Mark  went 
up  forward,  while  Bob  ascended  into  the  main-top.  The  dis- 
tance  between  them  was  so  small,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
convening,  which  they  contmaed  to  do,  as  was  natural  enough 
to  men  in  their  situation. 

The  first  look  that  each  of  oar  marinen  bestowed,  after lio 
wa«  in  his  top,  was  to  leeward,  which  being  to  the  westward, 
was  of  coarse  yet  in  the  darkest  point  of  the  horizom  They 
expected  to  obtain  a  sight  of  at  least  one  island,  and  that  quite 
near  to  them,  if  not  of  a  group.  But  no  land  appeared  I  It 
is  true,  that  it  was  still  too  dark  to  be  certain  of  a  (act  of  this 
sort,  though  Mark  felt  quite  assured  that  if  land  was  finally 
seen,  it  must  be  of  no  great  extent,  and  quite  low.  He  called 
to  Bob,  to  ascertain  what  he  thought  of  appearances  to  leeward, 
his  reputation  as  a look-out  being  so  great. 

" Wait  a  few  minutes,  sir,  till  we  get  a  bit  more  day,"  an- 
swered his  companion.  "  There  is  a look  on  the  water,  about 
a league  off  here  on  the  larboard  quarter,  that  seems  as  if  some- 
thing would  come  out  of  it.  Bat,  one  thing  can  be  seen  plain 
enough,  Mr.  Mark,  and  that's  the  breakers.  There's  a  precious 
line  on  ，em,  and  that,  too,  one  within  another,  as  makes  it  woji 
dorful  how  wo  evor  got  through  ，em  as  well  as  we  did 1" 

Thia  was  true  enough,  the  light  on  the  ocean  to  windward 
being  now  suffioiont  to  enable  the  men  to  see,  in  that  direction, 
to  h  oonaiderable  distance.  It  was  *that  solemn  hour  in  the 
morning  v^hen  objects  first  grow  distinct,  ere  they  are  touched 
with  the  direot  rays  from  the  sun,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
pears as  if  coming  to  us  firesh  and  renorated  from  the  bands  of 
tho  Creator.  The  sea  had  so  far  gone  down  as  to  render  the 
breakers  much  loss  formidable  to  the  eye,  than  when  it  waa 
blowing  inoro  heavily  ；  but  this  very  circumstance  made  it  im 
ptmiblo  to  niisUke  their  positions.  In  the  actual  state  of  the 
ooeaUi  it  waa  cortaiu  that  wherever  water  broke,  there  must  be 
rooka  or  »hoah  beneath  ；  whereas,  in  a  blow,  the  combing  of 
An  Ckrdhmn'  soa  might  bo  mistaken  for  the  wMte  water  of  some 
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bidden  danger.  Many  of  the  rocks,  however,  lay  so  low,  that 
the  heavy,  sluggish  rollers  that  came  nndulating  along,  scarca 
did  more  than  show  fain ち feathery  lines  of  white,  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  places  across  which  they  were  passing. 
Such  was  now  the  case  with  the  reef  over  wliich  the  ship  had 
beaten,  the  position  of  wliich  could  hardly  have  been  ascer- 
tained, or  its  danger  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
Others,  again,  were  of  a  very  different  character,  the  water  still 
tumbling  about  them  like  so  many  little  cataracts.  This  variety 
was  owing  to  the  greater  depth  at  which,  some  of  the  rocks  lay 
than  others. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  reefs,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 
through  them,  Bob  was  right  enoagli.  It  often  happens  that 
there  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  reef  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
particularly  to  those  of  coral  formation  ；  but  Mark  began  to 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  coral  at  all  in  the  place  where  the 
Ilancocus  lay,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  want  of  regularity 
in  the  position  of  these  very  breakers.  They  were  visible  in 
all  directions  ；  not  in  continuous  lines,  but  in  detached  parts  ； 
one  lying  within  another,  as  Bob  had  expressed  it,  unul  the 
eye  could  not  reach  their  outer  limits.  How  the  ship  had  got 
so  completely  involved  within  their  dangerous  embraces,  with- 
out going  to  pieces  on  a  dozen  of  tlio  reeife,  was  to  mm  matter 
of  wonder  ；  though  it  sometimes  happens  at  sea,  that  dangers 
are  thus  safely  passed  in  darkness  and  fog,  tliat  no  man  would 
be  bold  enough  to  encoohter  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  their  hazards.  Sach,  then,  bad  been  the  sort 
of  miracle  by  which  the  Bancocns  had  escaped  ；  though  it 
was  no  more  easy  to  see  how  she  was  to  be  got  out  of  her 
present  posmon,  than  it  was  to  see  how  she  had  got  into  it. 
Bob  was  the  first  to  make  a  remark  on  this  particular  part  of 
the  subject. 

" It  will  need  a  reg'lar  branch  here,  Mr.  Mark,  to  carry 
the  old  Bancocas  clear  of  all  them  breakers,  to  sea  again," 
ba  cnecL  "  Oar  Delaware  banks  is  just  so  many  fools  to  'em, 
iir!" 
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" It  is  a  most  serious  position  for  a  vessel  to  be  in.  Boo," 
answered  Mark,  sighiDg 一 "nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  ever  to 
get  clear  of  it,  even  should  we  get  back  men  enough  to  handlo 
the  ship." 

" I'm  quite  of  your  mind,  sir,"  answered  Bob,  taking  out 
his  tobacco-box,  and  helping  himself  to  a  quid.  "  Nor  would 
I  be  at  all  surprised,  should  there  tarn  out  to  be  a  bit  of  land 
to  leeward,  if  you  and  I  was  to  Robinson  Crusoe  it  for  the  rest 
of  our  days,  good  mother  was  always  most  awarse  to  my 
following  the  seas  on  account  of  that  very  danger  ；  most  es- 
pecially from  a  fear  of  the  savages  from  the  islands  round 
about." 

"We  will  look  for  our  boats,"  Mark  gravely  replied,  tho 
image  oi  Bridget,  just  at  that  instant,  appearing  before  bis 
mind  with  a  painful  distinctness. 

Both  now  turned  their  eyes  again  to  leeward,  the  first  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  beginning  to  illumine  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in 
that  quarter.  Something  like  a  misty  cloud  had  been  settled  on 
the  water,  rather  】esa  than  a league  from  the  ship,  in  the  western 
board,  and  had  nitherto  prevented  a  close  examination  in  that 
part  of  the  horizon.  The  power  of  the  sun,  however,  almost 
instantly  dispersed  it,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Bob  fancied 
lie  did  discover  something  like  land.  Mark,  however,  could 
not  make  it  out,  until  he  had  erone  up  into  the  cross-trees,  when 
he,  too,  got  a  glimpse  of  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
did  not  doubt  was  either  a  portion  of  the  reef  that  rose  aty>ye 
the  water,  or  was  what  might  be  termed  a low,  straggling 
island.  Its  distance  from  the  ship,  they  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  two  les^ues. 

Both  Mark  and  Bob  remained  aloft  near  an  hour  longer,  or 
until  they  had  got  the  best  possible  view  of  which  their  posi- 
tion would  allow,  of  every  thing  around  the  ship.  Bob  went 
down,  and  took  a  glass  up  to  liis  officer,  Mark  sweeping  tho 
whole  horizon  with  it，  in  the  anxious  wish  to  make  out  some- 
thing cheering  in  connection  with  the  boats.  The  drift  of  these 
unfortunate  craft  must  have  been  toward  the  land,  and  that  hf 
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examined  with  the  utmost  care.  Aided  by  the  glass,  and  his 
elevation,  he  got  a  tolerable  view  of  the  spot,  which  certainly 
promised  as  little  in  the  way  of  supplies  as  any  other  bit  of 
naked  reef  he  had  ever  seen.  The  distance,  however,  was  so 
great  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  any  certain  information  on 
that  point.  One  thing,  however,  he  did  ascertain,  as  he  feared, 
with  considerable  accuracy.  After  passing  the  glass  along  tho 
whole  of  that  naked  rock,  he  could  see  nothing  on  it  in  motion. 
Of  birds,  there  were  a  good  many  ；  more,  indeed,  than  from 
the  extent  of  the  visible  reef  he  might  have  expected  ；  but  no 
signs  of  man  could  be  discovered.  As  the  ocean,  in  all  direc- 
tions, was  swept  by  the  glass,  and  this  single  fragment  of  a  reef, 
which  was  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  was  the  only  thing  that 
even  resembled  land,  the  melancholy  conviction  began  to  force 
itself  on  Mark  and  Bob,  that  all  their  shipmates  had  perished  I 
They  might  have  penshed  in  one  of  several  ways  ；  as  the  naked 
reef  did  not  lie  precisely  to  leeward  of  the  ship,  the  boats  might 
have  driven  by  it,  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  past  night,  and 
gone  far  away  out  of  sight  of  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the 
vessel,  loDg  ere  the  return  of  day.  There  was  just  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  spars  of  the  ship  might  be  seen  by  the  wanderers,  if 
they  were  still  livinflr,  and  the  faint  hope  of  their  regaining  the 
vessel,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  means  of  their  oars.  It 
was,  however,  more  probable  that  the  boats  had  capsized  in 
some  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  breakers,  that  were  visible 
eYC%  in  the  present  calm  condition  of  the,  ocean,  and  that  all m 
them  had  been  drowned.  The  best  swimmer  must  have  hope- 
lessly perished,  in  such  a  situation,  and  in  such  a  night,  unless 
carried  by  a  providential  interference  to  the  naked  rock  to  lee- 
ward. That  no  one  was  living  on  that  reef,  the  glass  pretty 
plainly  proved. 

MarK  and  Bob  Betts  descended  to  the  deck,  after  passing  a 
long  time  aloft  making  their  observations*  Both  were  pretty 
well  assured  that  their  situation  was  almost  desperate,  though 
each  was  too  resolute,  and  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
fipint  of  a  seaman,  to  give  up  wliile  there  was  the  smallest 
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shadow  of  hope.  As  it  was  now  getting  past  the  usual  break- 
fast hour,  some  cold  meat  was  got  ont,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  Mark  was  transferred  to  the  cabin,  they  sat  down  on  the 
windlass  and  ate  the  meal  together.  A little,  however,  satisfied 
men  in  their  situation  ；  Bob  Belts  famy  owning  that  he  had  no 
appetite,  though  so  notorious  at  the  ship's  beef  and  a  biscait,  as 
to  be  often  the  subject  of  his  messmates'  jokes.  That  morning 
even  he  could  eat  but  little,  though  both  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
they  owed  to  tbemselyes  to  take  enough  to  soBtam  nature*  It 
was  while  these  two  forlorn  and  desolate  mariners  sat  there  on 
the  windlass,  picking,  as  it  might  be,  morsel  by  morsel,  that 
they  first  entered  into  a  full  and  frank  communicatioii  with 
each  other,  touching  the  realities  of  their  present  situation. 
After  a  good  deal  had  passed  between  them,  Mark  suddenly 
asked 一 

" Do  you  think  it  possible,  Bob,  for  us  two  to  take  care  of 
the  ship,  should  we  even  manage  to  get  her  into  deep  watei 
again  ？" 

"Well,  that  is  not  bo  soon  answered,  Mr.  Woolston,"  re- 
tarned  Bob.  "  We're  both  on  us  stoat,  and  healthy,  and  of 
good  courage,  Mr.  Mark  ；  bat  'twould  be  a  desperate  long  way 
for  two  hands  to  carry  a  wessel  of  four  hundred  tons,  to  take 
the  old  'Oocus  from  this  here  anchorage,  all  the  way  to  the 
coast  of  America  ；  and  short  of  the  coast  there's  no  Ta，al  hope 
for  ns.  However,  sir,  that  is  a  subject  that  need  give  us  no 
consarn."  # 

" I  do  not  see  that.  Bob  ；  we  shall  have  to  do  it,  unless  we 
fall  in  with  something  at  sea,  could  we  only  once  get  the  vessel 
out  from  among  these  reefs." 

" Ay,  ay,  sir could  we  get  her  out  from  among  these  reef ち 
indeed  ！  There's  the  rub,  Mr.  Woolston  ；  bat  I  fear  'twill 
never  be  *  rub  and ひ 0； ，， 

"You  think,  then,  we  are  too  feirly  in  for  it,  ever  to  get  the 
ship  clear?" 

" Such  is  iast  my  notion,  Mr.  Woolston,  on  that  subject,  and 
Fvo  no  wish  to  keep  it  a  secret    In  my  judgment,  was  poor 
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Captain  Cratchely  alive  and  back  at  his  post,  and  all  hands  just 
as  they  was  this  time  twenty-four  hours  since,  and  the  ship 
where  she  is  now,  that  here  she  would  have  to  stay.  Nothing 
short  of  kedging  can  ever  take  the  wessel  clear  of  the  reefs  to 
windward  on  us,  and  man-of-war  kedging  could  hardly  do  it, 
then." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this,"  answered  Mark,  gloomily, 
" though  I  feared  as  mach  myself." 

" Men  is  men,  sir,  and  you  can  get  no  more  out  on  'em  than 
is  in  'em.  I looked  well  at  these  ree£s,  sir,  when  aloft,  and 
they're  vrh&t  I  call  as  hopeless  affairs  as  ever  I laid  eyes  on.  If 
they  lay  in  any  sort  of  way,  a  body  might  have  some  little 
chance  of  getting  through  ，em，  but  they  don't  laj,  no  how. 
,Twould  be  ' luff,  and  *  keep  her  away'  every  half  minute  or 
so,  should  we  attempt  to  beat  np  among  'em  ；  and  who  is  there 
aboard  her  to  brace  up,  and  haul  aft,  and  ease  off,  and  to  swing 
yards  sich  as  our'n  3" 

" I  was  not  altogether  without  the  hope,  Bob,  of  gettino'  the 
ship  into  clear  water  ；  thongli  I  have  thought  it  would  be  done 
with  difficulty.  I  am  still  of  opinion  we  had  better  try  it,  for 
the  alternative  is  a  very  seiions  matter ノ， 

" I  don't  exactly  understand  what  you  mean  by  attorney- 
tives,  Mr.  Mark;  though  it's  little  barm,  or  little  good  that  any 
attorney  can  do  the  old  'Cocns,  now  I  But,  as  for  getting  this 
craft  through  them  reefs,  to  windward,  and  into  clear  water,  it 
surpasses  the  power  of  man.  Did  you  just  notice  the  tide* 
ripples,  Mr.  Mark,  when  you  was  up  in  the  cross-trees  ？" 

" I  saw  them,  Bob,  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
running  as  large  a  vessel  as  this  among  them,  even  with  a  fall 
crew.  But  what  will  become  of  us,  unless  we  get  the  ship  into 
open  'Water  f" 

" Sure  enough,  sir.  I  see  no  other  hope  for  us,  Mr.  Mark, 
but  to  Robinson  Crusoe  it  awhile,  until  our  times  come  ；  or, 
till  the  Lord,  in  Ms  marcy,  shall  see  fit  to  have  us  picked  up." 

" Robinson  Crusoe  it  ！，，  repeated  Mark,  smiling  at  the  quaint- 
tiesa  of  Bob's  expression,  Tvhich  the  well-meaning  fellow  uttered 
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in  all  simplicity,  and  in  perfect  good  faith ~ "  where  are  we  to 
find  even  an  uninhabited  island,  on  which  to  dwell  after  th<? 
mode  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ？" 

" There's  a  bit  of  a  reef  to  leeward,  where  I  dare  say  a  man 
might  pick  up  a living,  arter  a  fashion,"  answered  Bob,  coolly  ； 
" lien,  here  is  the  ship," 

" And  how  long  would  a  hempen  cable  hold  the  sbip  in  a 
place  like  this,  where  every  time  the  vessel  lifts  to  a  sea,  the 
clench  is  chafing  on  a  rock?  No,  no,  Bob the  ship  cannot 
long  remain  where  she  is,  depend  on  that.  We  must  try  and 
pass  down  to  leeward,  if  we  cannot  beat  the  ship  through  the 
dangers  to  windward." 

" Harkee,  Mr.  Mark  ；  I  thought  this  matter  over  in  my  mind, 
wHle  we  was  aloft,  and  this  is  my  idea  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  for  a  start.  There's  the  dingui  on  the  poop,  in  as  good 
order  as  ever  a  boat  was.  She  will  easily  carry  two  on  us,  and, 
on  a  pinch,  she  might  cany  half  a  dozen.  Now,  my  notion  is 
to  get  the  dingui  into  the  water,  to  put  a  breaker  and  some 
grab  in  her,  and  to  pull  down  to  that  bit  of  a  reef,  and  have  a 
survey  of  it.  I'll  take  the  sculls  going  down,  and  you  can  keep 
heaving  the  lead,  by  way  of  finding  out  if  there  be  such,  a  thing 
as  a  channel  in  that  direction.  If  the  ship  is  ever  to  be  moved 
by  us  two,  it  must  be  by  going  to  leeward,  and  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  turn  up  ag'in  wind  and  tide  among  them  'ere  rocks,  out 
here  to  the  eastward*  No,  sir  ； let  us  take  the  dingui,  and  sur- 
wey  the  reef,  and  look  for  our  shipmates  ；  a'ter  which  we  can 
best  tell  what  to  undertake,  with  some  little  hope  of  succeeding. 
The  weather  seems  settled,  and  the  sooner  we  are  off  the 
better." 

This  proposal  struck  Mark's  young  mind  as  plausiole,  as  well 
as  discreet.  To  recover  even  a  single  man  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  lie  had  lingering  hopes  that  some  of  the  people 
might  yet  be  found  on  the  reef.  Then  BoVs  idea  about  getting 
the  slip  through  the  shoal  water,  by  passing  to  leeward,  in 
preference  to  makiDg  the  attempt  against  the  wind,  was  a  sound 
one  ；  and,  on  a little  reflection,  he  was  well  enough  disposed  to 
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acquiesce  in  it.  Accordingly,  when  they  quitted  the  windlass, 
they  both  set  about  putting  this  project  in  execution. 

The  dingui  was  no  great  matter  of  a  boat,  and  they  had  not 
mnch  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  the  water.  First,  by  slinging,  it 
was  swayed  high  enough  to  clear  the  rail,  when  Bob  bore  it  over 
the  side,  and  Mark  lowered  away.  It  was  found  to  be  tight, 
Captain  Crutchely  having  kept  it  half  full  of  water  ever  since 
they  got  into  the  Pacific,  ^nd  in  other  respects  it  was  in  good 
order.  It  was  even  proviaea  with  a little  sail,  which  did  very 
well  before  the  wind.  While  Bob  saw  to  proyisioning  the 
boat,  and  filling  its  breakers  with  fresh  water,  Mark  attended  to 
another  piece  of  duty  that  he  conceived  to  be  of  the  last  im* 
portance.  The  Bancocns  carried  several  guns an  armament 
prepared  to  repel  the  savages  of  the  sandal-wood  islands,  and 
these  guns  were  all  mounted,  and  in  their  places.  There  were 
two  old-fiashioned  sixes,  and  eight  twelve-pound  carronades. 
The  first  made  smart  reports,  when  properly  loaded.  Oar 
young  mate  now  got  the  keys  of  the  magazine,  opened  it,  and 
brought  forth  three  cartridges,  with  which  he  loaded  three  of 
the  gans.  These  guns  he  fired,  with  short  intervals  between 
them,  in  hopes  that  the  reports  would  be  carried  to  the  ears  of 
some  of  the  missing  people,  and  eucourage  them  to  mako  every 
effort  to  return.  The  roar  of  artillery  sounded  strangely  enough 
in  the  midst  of  that  vast  solitude  ；  and  Bob  Betts,  who  had 
often  been  in  action,  declared  that  he  was  much  affected  by  it. 
As  no  immediate  result  was  expected  from  the  firing  of  these 
guns,  Marx  had  no  sooner  discharged  them,  than  he  joined 
Belts,  who,  by  this  time,  had  every  thing  ready,  and  prepared 
to  quit  the  ship.  Before  he  did  this,  however,  lie  made  an 
anxious  and  careful  survey  of  the  weather,  it  being  all-impor- 
tant to  be  certain  no  change  in  this  respect  was  likely  to  occur 
in  his  absence.  All  the  omens  were  favorable,  and  Bob  report- 
ing for  the  third  time  that  every  thing  was  ready,  the  young 
man  went  over  the  side,  and  descended,  with  a  reluctance  he 
could  not  conceal,  into  the  boat.  Certainly,  it  was  no  trifling 
loatter  for  men  in  the  situation  of  our  two  mariners^  to  leave 
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their  vessel  all  alone,  to  be  absent  for  a laige  porUon  of  the  day. 
It  was  to  be  done,  however;  though  it  was  done  relnctantlj, 
and  not  without  many  misgiyingSy  in  spite  of  the  fistvorable  signs 
in  the  atmosphere. 

When  Mark  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  dingai,  Bob  let  go  his 
Lold  of  the  ship,  and  set  the  saiL  The  breeze  was  light,  and 
iair  to  go,  though  it  was  by  no  means  so  certain  how  it  would 
serve  tbem  on  the  retam.  Previously  to  quitting  the  ship, 
Mark  had  taken  a  good  look  at  the  breakers  to  leeward,  in 
order  to  have  some  general  notion  of  the  conYse  best  to  steer, 
and  he  commenced  his  little  voyage,  bat  entirely  without  a  plan 
for  his  own  government.  The  breakers  were  quite  as  numerous 
to  leeward  aa  to  windward,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  so  many 
of  them  made  smooth  water  between  them.  A  boat,  or  a  ship, 
that  was  once  fairly  a league  or  so  within  the  broken  lines  of 
rocbs,  was  like  a  vessel  embayed,  the  rollers  of  the  open  ocean 
expending  their  force  on  the  outer  reefs,  and  coining  in  mucli 
reduced  in  size  and  power.  Still,  the  uneasy  ocean,  even  in  its 
state  of  rest,  is  formidable  at  the  points  where  its  waters  meet 
with  rocks,  or  sands,  and  the  breakers  that  did  exist,  even  as 
much  embayed  as  was  the  dingoi,  were  serious  matters  for  so 
small a  boat  to  encounter.  It  was  necessary,  consequently,  to 
steer  clear  of  them,  lest  they  should  capsize,  or  fill,  this,  the  only 
craft  of  the  sort  that  now  belonged  to  the  vessel,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  a  most  serious  matter,  indeed. 

The  dingui  slided  away  from  the  ship  with  a  very  easy  move- 
ment. There  was  just  about  as  much  wind  as  so  small a  craft 
needed,  and  Bob  soon  began  to  sound,  Mark  preferring  to  steer. 
It  was,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  sound  in  so  low  a  boat, 
while  in  such  swift  motion  ；  and  Bob  was  compelled  to  give  it 
up.  As  they  should  be  obliged  to  return  with  the  oars,  Maik 
observed  that  then  he  would  feel nis  way  back  to  the  sliip. 
Nevertbelcsa,  the  few  casts  of  the  lead  that  did  succeed,  satisfied 
our  mariners  that  there  was  much  more  than  water  enough  for 
the  Ranoocus,  between  the  reefs.  On  them,  doubtless,  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  different 
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Mark  met  with  more  difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated  in 
keeping  the  dingiii  out  of  the  breakers.  So  very  smooth  was 
the  sort  of  bay  be  was  in ~ a  bay  by  means  of  the  reefe  to  wind- 
ward, thongh  no  rock  in  that  direction  rose  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea ~ so  very  smooth,  then,  was  the  sort  of  bay  he  was 
in,  that  the  water  did  not  break,  in  many  places,  except  at  long 
intervals  ；  and  then  only  when  a  roller  heavier  than  common 
found  its  way  in  from  the  outer  ocean.  As  a  consequence,  the 
breakers  that  did  suddenly  show  themselves  from  a  cause  like 
this,  were  the  heaviest  of  all,  and  the  little  dingni  would  have 
fared  badly  had  it  been  caught  on  a  reef,  at  the  precise  moment 
when  such  a  sea  tumbled  over  in  foam.  This  accident  was  very 
near  occurring  once  or  twice,  bat  it  was  escaped,  more  by  prov- 
idential interference  than  by  any  care  or  skill  in  the  adven- 
turers. 

It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  the  intense  interest  with  which  our 
two  mariners  drew  near  to  the  visible  reef.  Their  observations 
from  the  cross-trees  of  the  ship,  had  told  them  this  was  all  the 
land  anywhere  very  near  them,  and  if  they  did  not  find  their 
lost  shipmfltes  here,  they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  them  at 
all  Then  this  reef,  or  island,  was  of  vast  importance  in  other 
points  of  view.  It  might  become  their  future  home  ；  perhaps 
for  years,  possibly  for  life.  The  appearances  of  the  sunken 
reefe,  over  and  among  which  he  had  just  passed,  had  greatly 
shaken  Mark's  hope  of  ever  getting  the  ship  from  among  them, 
and  he  even  doubted  the  possibility  of  bringing  her  down,  be- 
fore the  wind,  to  the  place  where  he  was  then  going.  All 
these  considerations,  which  began  to  press  more  and  more 
tminfttllj  on  his  mind,  each  foot  as  he  advanced,  served  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  interest  with  which  he  noted  every 
appearance  on,  or  about,  the  ree も or  island,  that  he  was  now 
approacQing.  Bob  had  less  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  had 
less  imagination,  and  foresaw  consequences  and  effects  less 
nvidly  than  bis  officer,  and  was  more  accustomed  to  the  vicib* 
iitttdes  of  a  seaman' & life.    Then  he  liad  left  no  Yvrgia  bride  at 

borne,  to  look  for  his  rbtnrn  ；  and  had,  moreover,  maae  up  his 
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mind  that  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  anJ  Mark  were 
to  "Robinson  Crusoe  it"  awhile  on  "that  bit  of  a  reef." 
Whether  they  should  ever  be  rescued  from  so  desolate  a  place, 
was  a  point  on  which  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  ponder. 

The  appearances  were  any  thing  but  encouraging,  as  the  din- 
gui  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  naked  part  of  the  reef.  The 
opinions  formed  of  this  place,  by  the  examination  made  from 
the  cross-trees,  turned  out  to  be  tolerably  accurate,  in  several 
particulars.  It  was  just  about  a  mile  in  length,  while  its  breadth 
varied  from  half  a  mile  to  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  Od 
its  shores,  the  rock  along  most  of  the  reef  rose  but  a  very  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  though  at  its  eastern,  or  the 
weather  extremity,  it  might  have  been  of  more  than  twice  the 
usual  height  ；  its  length  lay  nearly  east  and  west.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  island,  however,  there  was  a  singular  formation  of 
the  rock,  wLich  appeared  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  something 
like  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  making  a  sort  of  a  regular  circular 
mound  of  that  height,  which  occupied  no  small  part  of  the 
widest  portion  of  the  island.  Nothing  like  tree,  shrub,  or 
grass,  was  visible,  as  the  boat  drew  near  enough  to  render  sach 
things  apparent.  Of  aquatic  birds  there  were  a  good  many  ； 
though  even  they  did  not  appear  in  the  numbers  that  are  some- 
times seen  in  the  vicinity  of  uninhabited  islands.  About  cer- 
tain large  naked  rocks,  at  no  great  distance,  however,  from  tibe 
principal  reef,  they  were  hovering  in  thousands. 

At  length  the  little  dingui  glided  in  quite  near  to  the  island. 
Mark  was  at  first  surprised  to  find  so  little  surf  beating  against 
even  its  weather  side,  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  great 
number  of  the  reefe  that  lay  for  miles  without  it  ；  and,  partic« 
ularly,  by  the  fact  tliat  one  line  of  rock  stretched  directly  across 
this  weather  end,  distant  from  it  only  two  cables'  lengths,  form- 
ing a  pretty  little  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  water  between  it 
and  the  island.  Of  course,  to  do  this,  the  line  of  reef  just  men- 
tioned must  come  very  near  the  snrface  ；  as  in  fact  was  the  case, 
the  rock  rising  so  high  as  to  be  two  or  three  feet  out  of  water 
on  the  ebb,  though  usually  submerged  on  the  flood.    The  boat 
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was  obliged  to  pass  round  one  end  of  this  last-named  reef, 
where  there  was  deep  water,  and  then  to  haul  its  wind  a little 
in  order  to  reach  the  shore. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sensations  with  which 
Mark  first  landed.  In  approaching  the  place,  both  he  and  Bob 
had  strained  their  eyes  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  proof  that 
their  shipmates  had  been  there  ；  but  no  discovery  rewarded 
their  search.  Nothing  was  seen,  on  or  about  the  island,  to  fur- 
Mark  found  that  he  was  treading  on  naked  rock  when  he  had 
landed,  thoagh  the  surface  was  tolerably  smooth.  The  rock 
itself  was  of  a  sort  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed  ；  and  he  be- 
gan to  suspect,  what,  in  truth,  turned  out  on  further  investiga- 
tion to  be  the  fact,  that  instead  of  being  on  a  reef  of  coral,  ho 
was  on  one  of  purely  volcanic  origin.  The  utter  nakedness  of 
the  rock  both  surprised  and  grieved  him.  On  the  reefs,  in 
every  direction,  considerable  quantities  of  sea-weed  had  lodged, 
temporarily  at  least  ；  but  none  of  it  appeared  to  have  found  its 
way  to  this  particular  place.  Nakedness  and  dreariness  were 
the  two  words  which  best  descnoed  that  island  ；  the  only  inter- 
ruption to  its  solitude  and  desolation  being  occasioned  by 
the  birds,  which  now  came  screamiDg  and  flying  above  the 
heads  of  the  intraders,  showing,  both  by  their  boldness  and 
their  cries,  that  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  men. 

The  mound,  in  the  centre  of  the  reef,  was  an  object  too  con- 
spicuous to  escape  attention,  and  our  adventurers  approached  it 
at  once,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  better  look-out  from 
its  summit,  than  that  they  had  on  the  lower  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ordinary  reef.  Thither,  then,  they  proceeded,  accompa 
nied  by  a lai^e  flight  of  the  birds.  Neither  Mark  nor  Bob, 
however,  bad  neglected  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  now  distant 
ship,  which,  was  apparently  riding  at  its  anchor,  in  exactly  tho 
conmuon  in  niLich  it  had  been  left,  half  an  hour  before,  la 
that  quarter  all  seemed  right,  and  Mark  led  the  way  to  the 
moant,  with  active  and  eager  steps. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  tms  singular  eleTation,  our  adven- 
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tnrers  found  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  as  they  had 
fancied,  to  ascend  it  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  reef  which  they 
had  yet  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  crambling  rock, 
and  this  so  smooth  and  perpendicular  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  up.  A  place  was  found  at  length,  however,  an も 
by  lending  each  other  a  band,  Mark  and  Bob  finally  got  on  the 
summit*  Here  a  surprise  was  ready  for  them,  that  drew  an  ex- 
clamation from  each,  the  instant  the  sight  broke  upon  him. 
Instead  of  finding  an  elevated  bit  of  table-rock,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, a  circular  cavity  existed  within,  that  Mark  at  once  rec 
ognized  to  be  the  extinct  crater  of  a  volcano 1 After  the  first 
astonishment  was  over,  Mark  made  a  close  examination  of  the 
place. 

The  mound,  or  barrier  of  la^a  and  scoriae  that  composed  the 
outer  wall  of  this  crater,  was  almost  mathematically  circular- 
Its  inner  precipice  was,  in  most  places,  absolutely  perpendicular, 
though  overhanging  in  a  few;  there  being  bat  two  or  three 
spots  where  an  active  man  coma  descend  in  safety.  The  area 
within  might  contain  a  hundred  acres,  while  the  wall  preserved 
a  very  even  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  failing  a litUo  below  this 
at  tho leeward  side,  where  there  existed  one  narrow  hole,  or 
passage,  on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ；  a  sort  of 
gateway,  by  which  to  enter  and  quit  the  cavity.  This  passage 
had,  no  doubt,  been  formed  by  the  exit  of  lava,  which,  centuries 
ago,  had  doubtless  broken  througli  at  this  point,  and  contributed 
to  form  the  visible  reef  beyond  The  height  of  this  hole  was 
some  twenty  feet,  having  an  arch  above  it,  and  its  width  may 
have  been  thirty.  When  Mark  got  to  it,  which  he  did  by 
descending  the  wall  of  the  crater,  not  without  risk  to  his  neck, 
he  found  the  surfiEice  of  the  crater  very  even  and  unbroken, 
with  the  exception  of  its  having  a  slight  descent  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  side  ；  or  from  the  side  ODposite  to  the  outlet, 
or  gateway,  to  the  gateway  itself.  This  inclination  Mark  fan- 
cied was  owing  to  the  circnmstaace  that  the  water  of  the  ocean 
had  formerly  entered  at  the  hole,  in  uncommonly  high  tides 
and  tempests,  and  washed  the  ashes,  which  had  once  formed  the 
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bottom  of  the  crater,  toward  the  remote  part  of  the  plain. 
These  ashes  had  been  converted  by  time  into  a  soft,  or  friablo 
rock,  composing  a  stone  that  is  called  tufa.  If  there  bad  ever 
been  a  cone  in  the  crater,  as  was  probably  the  caso,  it  bad 
totally  disappeared  under  the  action  of  time  and  the  wear  of  the 
seasons.  Rock,  however,  the  bed  of  the  crater  could  scarcely 
be  yet  considered,  though  it  had  a  crust  which  bore  the  weight 
of  a  man  very  readily,  in  nearly  every  part  of  it.  Once  or  twice 
Mark  broke  throngh,  as  one  would  fall  through  rotten  ice,  when 
he  found  bis  shoes  covered  with  a light  dust  that  macli  resem- 
bled ashes.  In  other  places  he  broke  this  crust  on  purpose, 
always  finding  beneath  it  a  considerable  depth  of  ashes,  mingled 
with  some  shells,  and  a  few  small  stones. 

That  the  water  sometimes  flowed  into  this  crater  was  evident 
by  a  considerable  deposit  of  salt,  which  marked  the  limlta  of 
the  latest  of  these  floods.  This  salt  bad  probably  prevented 
vegetation.  The  water,  however,  never  could  have  entered 
from  the  sea,  had  not  the  lava  which  originally  made  the  outlet 
left  a  sort  of  channel  that  was  lower  than  the  axafsLoe  of  the 
outer  rocks.  It  might  be  nearer  to  the  real  character  of  the 
phenomenon  were  we  to  say,  that  the  lava  which  had  broken 
through  the  barrier  at  this  point,  and  tumbled  into  the  sea,  bad 
not  quite  filled  the  channel  which  it  rather  found,  than  formed, 
whea  it  ceased  to  flow.  Cooling  in  that  form,  an  irregular 
crevice  was  left,  through  which  the  element,  no  doubt,  still  oc- 
casionally entered,  when  the  adjacent  ocean  got  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation. Mark  observed  that,  £rom  some  cause  or  other,  the  birds 
avoided  the  crater.  It  really  seemed  to  him  that  their  instincts 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  that  had  once  environed  the  place, 
and  that,  to  use  the  language  of  sailors,  "  they  gave  it  a  wido 
berth,"  in  consequence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
such  was  the  fact  ；  few  even  flying  over  it,  though  they  were  to 
be  seen  in  hundreds,  in  the  air  all  round  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•The  king's  son  hare  I landed  by  himaelf; 
Whom  I left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighb 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  Isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  Bad  knot" 

Tempest. 

Ha  VINO  completed  this  first  examination  of  the  (rater,  Mark 
and  Bob  next  picked  their  way  again  to  the  summit  of  its  wall, 
and  took  their  seats  directly  over  the  arch.  Here  they  enjoyed 
as  good  a look-out  as  the  little  island  afforded,  not  only  of  its 
own  surface,  but  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Mark  now  began 
to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  siDgalar  geological,  forma- 
tion, into  the  midst  of  which  the  Rancocos  had  been  led,  as  it 
might  almost  be,  by  the  hand  of  Providence  itsel£  He  was  at 
that  moment  seated  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  a  submarine 
mountain  of  volcanic  origin submarine  as  to  all  its  elevations, 
heights,  and  spaces,  with  the  exception  of  the  crater  where  he 
had  just  taken  his  stand,  and  the  little  bit  of  visible  and  vener- 
able lava,  by  which  it  was  surroanded.  It  is  true  that  this  lava 
rose  very  near  the  surfaoe  of  the  ocean,  in  fifty  places  that  he 
could  see  at  no  great  distance,  forming  the  numberless  breakers 
that  characterized  the  place  ；  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mark's 
Keef,  as  Bob  named  the  principal  island  on  the  spot,  two  or 
three  detached  islets  within  a  cable's-length  of  it,  and  a  few  little 
more  remote,  the  particular  haunts  of  birds,  no  other  land  was 
risiDle,  far  or  hear. 

As  Mark  sat  there  on  that  rock  of  concrete  ashes,  he  speca- 
lated  on  the  probable  extent  of  the  shoals  and  reefs  by  which  he 
was  Burroundod.  Judging  by  what  he  then  saw,  and  recalling 
the  particulars  of  the  examination  made  from  the  cross-trees  of 
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the  ship,  he  supposed  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  must  extend,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  at  least 
twelve  marine  leagues  ；  while,  in  a  north  and  south,  the  distance 
seemed  to  be  a little,  and  a  very  little  less.   There  was  neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  of  conjecture  in  this  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  volcanic  mountain  which  composed  these  extensive 
shoals  ；  but,  from  wliat  he  saw,  from  the  distance  the  ship 
was  known  to  have  ran  amid  the  dangers  before  she  brought 
np,  her  present  anchorage,  the  position  of  the  island,  and  all  the 
other  materials  before  him  to  make  liis  calculation  on,  Mark  be- 
lievea  himself  rather  to  have  lessened  than  to  have  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  these  shoals.    Had  the  throes  of  the  earth,  which  j- 
produced  this  submerged  rock,  been  a little  more  powerful, a  \ 
beautiful  and  fertile  island,  of  very  respectable  dimensions,  j 
would  probably  have  been  formed  in  its  place. 

From  the  time  of  reachiog  the  reef,  which  is  now  to  bear 
his  name  in  all  future  time,  our  young  seaman  had  begun  to 
admit  the  bitter  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  on  it.  How  long  he  and  his  companion 
could  find  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  place  so  barren,  was 
merely  matter  of  conjecture;  but  so  long  as  Providence  should 
furnish  these  means,  was  it  highly  probable  that  solitary  and 
little-favored  spot  was  to  be  their  home.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  with  what  bitter  regrets  the  young  bridegroom  admitted 
this  painful  idea  ；  but  Mark  was  too  manly  and  resolute  to 
abandon  himself  to  despair,  even  at  such  a  moment.  He  kept 
his  sorrows  pent  up  in  the  repository  of  his  own  bosom,  and 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  calm  exterior  of  his  companion.  As 
for  Bob,  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher  by  nature  ；  and, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  they  were  doomed  to  "Robinson 
Crusoe  it,''  for  a  few  years  at  least,  he  was  already  turning  over 
in  his  thoughts  the  means  of  doing  so  to  the  best,  advantage. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  feelings,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  their  present  situation  and  their  future  pros- 
pects goon  became  the  subject  of  discourse,  between  these  two 
solitary  seamen* 
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" We  are  fairly  in  for  it,  Mr.  Mark,"  said  Bob,  "  and  differ 
from  Robinson  only  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  of  us  ；  where- 
as he  was  obliged  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  until  he 
fell  in  with  Friday  I" 

" 丄 wish  I  could  say  that  was  the  only  difference  in  oar  con- 
ditions, Betts,  bat  it  is  very  far  from  being  bo.  In  the  first 
place  he  had  an  island,  while  we  have  little  more  than  a  reef; 
he  had  soil,  while  we  have  naked  rock  ；  he  had  fresh  water, 
and  we  have  none  ；  he  had  trees,  while  we  liave  not  even  a 
spear  of  grass.  All  these  ciicamstances  make  out  a  case  most 
desperately  against  us." 

" You  speak  truth,  sir  ；  yet  is  there  light  ahead.  We  have 
a  ship,  sound  and  tight  as  the  day  she  sailed  ；  while  Robinson 
lost  his  craft  under  his  feet  As  long  as  there  is  a  plank  afloat, 
a  true  salt  never  gives  up." 

" Ay,  Bob,  I  feel  that,  as  strongly  as  you  can  yourself;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  give  up,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  think  God 
has  not  entirely  deserted  us.  Bat  that  ship  is  of  no  use,  in 
the  way  of  returning  to  our  mends  and  home  ；  or,  of  no  use  as 
a  ship.  The  power  of  man  could  scarcely  extricate  her  from  the 
reefs  around  her," 

" It's  a  bloody  bad  berth,"  said  Bob,  sqairting  the  saliva  of 
his  tobacco  half-way  down  the  wall  of  the  crater,  "  that  I  must 
allow.  Howsomever,  the  ship  will  be  of  use  in  a  great  many 
ways,  Mr.  Mark,  if  we  can  keep  her  afloat,  even  where  she  is. 
The  water  that's  in  her  will  last  us  two  a  twelvemonth,  if  we 
are  a little  particular  aboat  it  ；  and  when  the  rainy  season  sets 
in,  as  the  rainy  season  will  be  sure  to  do  in  tliis  latitude,  we 
can  fill  up  for  a  firesh  start  Then  the  ship  will  be  a  house  for 
us  to  Hve  in,  and  a  capital  good  house,  too.  You  can  live  aft, 
sir,  and  I，ll  take  my  swing  in  the  forecastle,  just  as  if  notMng 
bad  happened." 

" No,  no,  Bob  ；  there  is  an  end  of  all  such,  distinctions  now. 
Misery,  like  the  grave,  brings  all  upon  a level.  You  and  I 
commenced  as  messmates,  and  we  are  likely  to  end  as  mess* 
mates.    There  is  a  use  to  which  the  ship  may  be  put,  however, 
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that  you  have  not  mentioned,  and  to  wMch  we  must  look  for- 
ward as  our  best  hope  for  this  world.  She  may  be  broken  np 
by  us,  and  we  may  succeed  in  building  a  craft  large  enough  to 
navigate  these  mild  seas,  and  yet  small  enough  to  be  taken 
through,  or  over  the  reefs.  In  that  way,  favored  by  Divine 
Providence,  we  may  live  to  see  our  friends  again." 

" Courage,  Mr.  Mark  ；  courage,  sir.  I  know  it  must  be  bard 
on  the  feelings  of  a  married  man,  like  yourself,  that  has  left  a 
parfect  pictur*  behind  him,  to  believe  he  is  never  to  return  to 
his  home  again.  But  I  don't  believe  that  sacli  is  to  be  oar 
fate.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  end  to  a  Crusoe  party.  Even 
！ Robinson,  himself,  got  off  at  last,  and  had  a  desperate  hard 
journey  of  it,  after  he  hauled  nis 】and-tacks  aboard. 1 like 
that  idee  of  the  new  craft  'specially  well,  and  will  lend  a  hand 
to  help  you  through  with,  it  with  all  my  h^rt  I'm  not  much 
of  a  carpenter,  it*s  true  ；  nor  do  I  suppose  you  are  any  thing 
wonderful  with  the  broad-axe  and  adze  ；  but  two  willing  and 
stout  men,  who  has  got  their  lives  to  save,  can  turn  their  hands 
to  almost  any  thing.  For  my  part,  sir,  since  I  to  be 
wrecked  and  Bobinson  it  awhile,  I'm  gratefully  thankful  that 
I've  got  you  for  a  companion,  that's  all ！" 

Mark  smiled  at  this  oblique  compliment,  but  he  felt  well 
assured  that  Bob  meant  all  for  the  best  After  a  short  pause, 
he  resumed  the  discourse  by  saying 

" I  have  been  thinking,  Bob,  of  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
ship  safely  down  as  far  as  this  island.  Couid  we  but  place  her 
to  leeward  of  that  last  reef  off  the  weather  and  of  the  island, 
she  might  lie  there  years,  or  until  she  fell  to  pieces  by  decay. 
If  we  are  to  attempt  building  a  decked  boat,  or  any  thing  lari?e 
enough  to  ride  out  a  gale  in,  we  shall  want  more  room  than 
the  ship's  decks  to  set  it  up  in.  Besides,  we  could  never  get  a 
craft  of  those  dimensions  off  the  ship's  decks,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  build  it  in  some  place  where  it  may  be  launched. 
Our  dingui  would  never  do  to  be  moving  backward  and  for- 
ward, so  great  a  distance,  for  it  will  carry  little  more  than  our- 
selves. All  things  considered,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  we 
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can  do  notning  better  to  begin  with,  than  to  try  to  get  the  ship 
down  here,  where  we  have  room,  and  may  carry  out  our  plans 
to  some  advantage." 

Bob  assented  at  once  to  this  scheme,  and  suggested  one  or 
two  ideas  in  approbation  of  it,  that  were  new  even  to  Mark, 
Thus,  it  was  evident  to  both,  that  if  the  ship  herself  were  ever 
to  get  clear  of  the  reef,  it  mast  be  by  passing  out  to  leeward  ； 
and  by  bringing  her  down  to  the  island  so  much  would  be 
gained  on  the  indispensable  course.  Thus,  added  Bob,  she 
might  be  securely  moored  in  the  little  bay  to  windward  of  the 
island  ；  and,  in  the  course  of  time;  it  was  possible  that  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  channels  to  the  westward,  and  by 
the  use  of  buoys,  a  passage  might  be  found,  after  all,  that  would 
carry  them  out  to  sea.  Mark  had  little  hope  of  ever  getting 
the  RaDCOcus  extricated  from  the  maze  of  rocks  into  which  she 
had  so  blindly  entered,  and  where  she  probaoiy  never  could 
have  come  but  by  driving  over  some  of  them  ；  but  he  saw  many 
advantages  in  this  plan  of  removing  the  ship,  that  increased  in 
number  and  magnitude  the  more  be  thought  on  the  subject. 
Security  to  the  fresh  water  was  one  great  obiect  to  be  attained. 
Should 11  come  on  to  blow,  and  the  ship  drift  down  upon  the 
rocks  to  leeward  of  her,  she  would  probably  go  to  pieces  in  an 
hour  or  two,  when  not  only  all  the  other  ample  stores  that  she 
contained,  but  every  drop  of  sweet  water  at  the  command  of 
the  two  seamen,  would  inevitably  be  lost.  So  important  did  it 
appear  to  Mark  to  make  sure  of  a  portion  of  this  great  essen- 
tial, at  least,  that  he  would  have  proposed  towing  down  to  the 
reef,  or  island,  a  few  casks,  had  the  dingui  been  heavy  enough 
to  render  such  a  project  practicable.  After  talking  over  these 
several  points  still  more  at  large,  Mark  and  Bob  descended 
from  the  summit  of  the  crater,  made  half  of  its  circuit,  and  re- 
turned to  their  boat. 

As  the  day  continued  calm,  Mark  was  in  no  hurry,  but  passed 
half  an  hour  in  sounding  the  little  bay  that  was  formed  by  the 
sunken  rocks  that  lay  off  the  eastern,  or  weather  end  of  the 
Crater  Reef,  as,  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  he  insisted  on  calling 
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that  which  everybody  else  now  calls  Mark's  Reef.  Here  he  not 
only  found  abundance  of  water  for  all  he  wanted,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  he  also  found  a  sandy  bottom,  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
particles  washed  from  the  surrounding  rocks  under  the  never- 
ceasing  abrasion  of  the  waves.  On  the  submerged  reef  there 
were  only  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  our  mariners  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  ship  in  this  basin,  in  a  very 
effectual  manner,  could  they  only  have  a  sufficiency  of  good 
weather  in  which  to  do  it. 

After  surveying  the  basin,  itself,  with  sufficient  care,  Bob 
pulled  the  dingui  back  toward  the  ship,  Mark  sounding  as  they 
proceeded.  But  two  difficulties  were  found  between  the  points 
that  it  was  so  desirable  to  bring  in  communication  with  each 
other.  One  of  these  difficulties  consisted  m  a  passage  between 
two  lines  of  reef,  that  ran  i#5rly  parallel  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  which  were  only  half  a  cable' s-length  asunder.  There  was 
abundance  of  water  between  these  reefs,  but  the  difficulty  was 
in  the  course,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  passage.  Mark 
passed  through  the  latter  four  several  times,  sounding  it,  as  it 
might  be,  foot  by  foot,  and  examining  the  bottom  with  the 
eye  ；  for,  in  that  pellucid  water,  with  the  sun  near  the  zenith, 
it  was  possible  to  see  two  or  three  fathoms  down,  and  nowhere 
did  he  find  any  other  obstacle  than  this  just  mentioned.  Nor 
was  any  buoy  necessary,  the  water  breaking  over  the  southern 
end  of  the  outer,  and  over  tlie  northern  end  of  the  inner  ledge, 
and  nowhere  else  near  by,  thus  distinctly  noting  the  very  two 
points  wherQ  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  course. 

The  second  obstacle  was  much  more  serious  than  that  just 
described.  It  was  a  reef  with  a  good  deal  of  water  over  most 
of  it  ；  so  much,  indeed,  that  the  sea  did  not  break,  unless  in 
heavy  gales,  but  not  enough  to  cany  a  ship  like  the  Kancocua 
over,  except  in  one,  and  that  a  very  contracted  pass,  of  less  than 
a  hundred  feet  in  width.  This  channel  it  would  be  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  buoy,  since  a  variation  from  the  true  course 
of  only  a  few  fathoms,  would  infallibly  produce  the  loss  of  the 
ship.    All  the  rest  of  the  distance  was  easily  enough  made  hy 
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a  vessel  standing  down,  by  simplj  taking  care  not  to  ran  into 
visible  breakers. 

Mark  and  Bob  did  not  get  back  to  the  Kancocns  until  near 
three  o'clock.  They  found  every  thing  as  they  had  loft  it,  and 
the  pigSy  poultry,  and  goat,  glad  enough  to  see  them,  and  be- 
ginniDg  to  want  their  victuals  and  dnoK.  The  two  first  are  to 
be  found  on  board  of  every  ahip,  but  the  last  is  not  quite  so 
nsnal.  Captain  Cmtchely  had  brought  one  along  to  supply  milk 
for  his  tea,  a  beverage  that,  oddly  enough,  stood  second  only 
to  grog  in  bis  favor.  After  Bob  had  attended  to  the  wants  of 
the  brute  animals,  he  and  Mark  again  sat  down  on  the  windlass 
to  make  another  cold  repast  on  broken  meat ~ as  yet,  they  had 
not  the  hearts  to  cook  any  thing.  As  soon  as  this  homely  meal 
was  taken,  Mark  placed  a  couple  of  buoys  in  the  dingai,  with 
the  pig-iron  that  was  necessary  to^chor  them,  and  proceeded 
to  the  spot  on  the  reef  where  it  was  proposed  to  place  them. 

Our  mariners  were  quite  an  hour  in  searching  for  the  chan- 
nel, and  near  another  in  anchoring  the  buoys  in  a  way  to  render 
the  passage  perfectly  safe.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Bob 
pulled  back  to  the  ship,  which  was  less  than  a  mile  distant,  as 
fast  as  he  could,  for  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  change  of 
weather.  The  moment  was  one,  now,  that  demanded  great 
coolness  and  decision.  Not  more  than  an  hour  of  day  remain- 
ed, and  the  question  was  whether  to  attempt  to  move  the  ship 
that  night,  when  the  channel  and  its  marks  were  all  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  seamen,  and  before  the  foul  weather  came,  or 
to  trust  to  the  cable  that  was  down  to  ride  out  any  blow  tliat 
might  happen.  Mark,  young  as  be  was,  thought  justly  on  most 
professional  subjects.  He  knew  that  heavy  rollers  would  come 
in  across  the  reef  where  the  vessel  then  lay,  and  was  fearful  that 
the  cable  would  chafe  and  part,  should  it  come  on  to  blow  hard 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  continually.  These  rollers,  he  also 
knew  by  the  observation  of  that  day,  were  completely  broken 
and  dispersed  on  the  rocks,  before  they  got  down  to  the  island, 
and  he  believed  the  chances  of  safety  much,  greater  by  moving 
the  ship  at  once,  than  by  trying  the  fortune  of  another  night 
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out  whrre  she  then  lay.  Bob  submitted  to  this  decision  pre-  v 
cisely  as  if  Mark  was  still  his  officer,  and  no  sooner  got  his  or- 
ders than  he  sprang  from  sail  to  sail,  and  rope  to  rope,  like  a 
cat  playing  among  the  branches  of  some  tree.  In  that  day 
speiisers  were  unknown,  stay-sails  doing  their  duty.  Thus  Bob 
loosed  the  jib,  main-top-mast  and  mizen-stay-sails,  and  saw  the 
spanker  clear  for  setting.  While  he  was  thus  busied,  Mark  was 
looking  to  the  stopper  and  shank-painter  of  the  sheet-anchor, 
which  had  been  got  ready  to  let  go  before  Captain  Crutchely 
was  lost  He  even  succeeded  in  getting  that  heavy  piece  of 
metal a  cock-bill,  without  calling  on  Bob  for  assistance. 

It  was,  indeed,  time  for  them  to  be  in  a  huny  ；  for  the  wind 
began  to  come  in  puffs,  the  sun  was  sinking  into  a  bank  of 
clouds,  and  all  along  the  horizon  to  windward  the  sky  looked 
dark  and  menacing.  Once  Mark  changed  his  mind,  determin-  • 
iD<r  to  hold  on,  and  let  go  the  sheet-anchor  where  he  was,  should 
it  become  necessary  ；  but  a lull  tempted  him  to  proceed.  Bob 
shouted  out  that  all  was  ready,  and  Mark  lifted  the  axe  "with 
which  he  was  armed,  and  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the  cable. 
That  settled  the  matter  ；  an  entire  strand  was  separated,  and 
three  or  four  more  blows  released  the  ship  from  her  anolior. 
Mark  now  sprang  to  the  jib-halliards,  assisting  Bob  to  hoist  tho 
sail  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  went  aft  to  the  wheel, 
where  he  arrived  in  time  to  help  the  ship  to  fall  off.  The  spank- 
er was  next  got  out  as  well  as  two  men  could  do  it  in  a  hurry, 
and  then  Bob  went  forward  to  tend  the  jib-sheet,  and  to  look 
out  for  the  buoys. 

It  was  indispensable  in  such  a  navigation  to  make  no  mistake, 
and  Mark  enjoined  tlie  utmost  vigilance  on  bis  friend.  Twenty 
times  did  he  hail  to  inquire  if  the  buoys  were  to  be  seen,  and 
at  last  lie  was  gratified  by  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"Keep  her  away,  Mr.  Mark ~ keep  her  away,  you  may,  sir; 
we  are  well  to  windward  of  the  channel.  Ay,  that  ,11 <Jo,  Mr. 
Woolston that's  your  beauty,  sir.  Can't  you  get  a  sight  of 
them  b'ys  yourself,  sir  ？" 

" Not  just  yet,  Bob,  and  so  mncb  the  greater  need  that  you 
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should  look  out  the  sharper.  Give  the  ship  plenty  of  room, 
and  ril let  her  run  down  for  the  passage,  square  for  tho 
channel." 

Bob  now  ran  aft,  telling  the  mate  he  had  better  go  on  the 
forecastle  himself  and  conn  the  ship  through  the  passage,  which 
was  a  place  he  did  not  like.  Mark  was  vexed  that  the  change 
should  be  made  just  at  that  critical  instant,  but,  bounding  for- 
ward, he  was  between  the  knight^heads  in  half  a  minate,  looking 
out  for  the  buoys.  At  first,  he  could  not  see  them  ；  and  then 
he  most  felt  the  imprudence  of  Bob's  quitting  his  post  in  such  a 
critical  instant.  In  another  minute,  however,  he  found  one; 
and  presently  the  other  came  in  sight,  fearfully  close,  as  it  now 
appeared  to  our  young  mariner,  to  its  neighbor.  The  position 
of  the  ship,  nevertheless,  was  sufiiciently  to  windward,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  to  keep  off  in.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  far 
enough  ahead,  Mark  called  out  to  Bob  to  put  his  helm  bard  up. 
This  was  done,  and  away  the  Eancocus  went,  Mark  watching  her 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  lest  she  should  sheer  a little  too  much 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  He  hardly  breathed  as  the  vessel 
glided  down  upon  these  two  black  seDtinels,  and,  for  an  instant, 
he  fancied  the  wind  or  the  current  had  interfered  with  their 
positions.  It  was  now  too  late,  however,  to  attempt  any  change, 
and  Mark  saw  the  ship  surging  onward  on  the  swells  of  tho 
ocean,  which  made  their  way  thus  far  within  the  reefs,  with  a 
greater  intensity  of  anxiety  than  lie  had  ever  before  experienced 
in  Ms  life.  Away  went  the  ship,  and  each  time  she  settled  in 
the  water,  our  young  man  expected  to  hear  her  keel  grating  on 
the  bottom,  but  it  did  not  touch.  Presently  the  buoys  were  on 
her  quarters,  and  then  Mark  knew  that  the  danger  of  tins  one 
spot  was  passed  I 

The  next  step  was  to  find  the  southern  end  of  the  outer  ledge 
that  formed  the  succeeding  passage.  This  was  not  done  until 
the  sLip  was  close  aboard  of  it.  A  change  had  come  over  the 
spot  within  the  last  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
wind,  the  water  breaking  all  along  the  ledge,  instead  of  on  its 
end  only  ；  but  Mark  cared  not  for  tliis,  once  certain  he  had 
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found  that  end.  He  was  now  half-way  between  his  former  an- 
chorage and  the  crater,  and  he  could  distinguish  the  latter 
quite  plainly.  But  sail  was  necessary  to  carry  the  ship  safely- 
through  the  channel  ahead,  and  Mark  called  to  Bob  to  lash  the 
helm  amidships  after  luffing  up  to  his  course,  and  to  spring  to 
the  main-top-mast  stay-sail  halliards,  and  help  him  to  hoist  tho 
sail.  This  was  soon  done,  and  the  new  sail  was  got  up,  and  tho 
sheet  hauled  aft.  Next  followed  the  mizen  stay-sail,  which  was 
spread  in  the  same  manner.  Bob  then  flew  to  the  wheel,  and 
Mark  to  his  knightrbeads  again.  Contrary  to  Mark's  apprehen- 
sions, he  saw  that  the  ship  was  luffing  up  close  to  the  T^eather 
ledge,  leaving  little  danger  of  her  going  on  to  it.  As  soon  as 
met  by  the  helm,  however,  she  fell  off,  and  Mark  no  longer  had 
any  doubt  of  weathering  the  northern  end  of  the  inner  ledge  of 
this  passage.  The  wind  coming  in  fresher  puffs,  this  was  soon 
done,  when  the  ship  was  kept  dead  away  for  the  crater.  There 
was  the  northern  end  of  the  reef,  which  formed  the  inner  basin 
of  all,  to  double,  when  that  which  remained  to  do  was  merely  to 
range  &r  enough  within  the  reef  to  get  a  cover,  and  to  drop  the 
anchor.  In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  Mark  now  com- 
menced hauling  down  tlie  jib.  By  the  time  he  bad  that  sail  well 
in,  the  ship  was  off  the  end  of  the  sunken  reef,  when  Bob  pat 
bis  helm  astarboard  and  rounded  it.  Down  came  the  main- 
top-mast stay-sail,  and  Mark  jumped  on  the  forecastle,  while  be 
called  out  to  Bob  to  lash  the  helm  alee.  In  an  instant,  Bob 
was  at  the  young  man's  side,  and  both  waited  for  the  ship  to 
luff  into  the  wind,  and  to  forge  as  near  as  possible  to  the  reef. 
This  was  successfully  done  also,  and  Mark  let  go  the  stopper 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  wall  of  the  sunken  ree も jast  as  the 
ship  began  to  drive  astern.  The  canvas  was  rolled  up  and  se- 
cured, the  cable  payed  out,  until  the  ship  lay  just  mid-channel 
between  the  island  and  the  sea  wall  without,  and  the  whole  se- 
cured. Then  Bob  took  off  his  tarpauling  and  gave  three  cheers, 
while  Mark  walked  aft,  silently  returning  thanks  to  Gpd  for  the  i 
complete  success  of  this  important  movement. 

Important,  most  truiy,  was  this  change.    Not  only  was  the 
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ship  anchored,  with  her  heaviest  anchor  down,  and  her  besi 
cable  out,  in  good  holding  ground,  and  in  a  basin  where  very 
little  swell  ever  penetrated,  and  that  entering  laterally  and  dim- 
inished in  force  ；  but  there  she  was  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  the  island,  at  all  times  accessible  by  means  of  the 
dingui,  a  boat  that  it  would  not  do  to  trust  in  the  water  at  ail 
outside  when  it  blew  in  the  least  fresh.  In  short,  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  to  have  a  vessel  in  a  safer  berth,  so  long  as  hei 
spars  and  hull  were  exposed  to  the  gales  of  tbe  ocean,  or  one 
that  was  more  convenient  to  those  who  used  the  island.  By 
getting  down  her  spars  and  other  hamper,  the  power  of  the 
winds  would  be  much  lessened,  though  Mark  felt  little  appre- 
hension of  the  winds  at  that  season  of  the  year,  so  long  as  the 
sea  could  not  make  a long  rake  against  the  vessel.  He  be- 
lieved the  ship  safe  for  the  present,  and  felt  the  hope  of  still 
finding  a  passage  through  the  reef  to  leeward,  reviving  in  his 
breast. 

Well  migtit  Mar£  and  Bob  rejoice  in  tbe  great  feat  they  had 
just  performed.  That  night  it  blew  so  heavily  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  ship  never  could  have  been  kept  at  her 
anchor,  outside  ；  and  had  she  struck  adntt  in  the  darkness, 
nothing  could  have  saved  them  from  almost  immediate  destruc- 
tion. The  rollers  came  down  in  tremendous  billows,  breaking 
and  roarino"  on  all  sides  of  the  island,  rendering  the  sea  white 
with  their  foam,  even  at  midnight :  but,  on  reaching  the  mas- 
sive  natural  wall  that  protected  the  Rancocus,  they  dashed 
themselves  into  spray  against  it,  wetting  the  vessel  from  her 
truck  down,  but  doing  her  no  iniury.  Mark  remained  on  deck 
until  past  twelve  o'clock,  when,  finding  that  the  gale  was  already 
breaking,  he  turned  m  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  As  for 
Bob,  he  had  taken  his  watch  below  early  in  the  evening,  and 
there  he  remained  undisturbed  until  the  appearance  of  day, 
when  he  turned  out  of  bis  own  accord. 

Mark  took  another  look  at  the  sea,  reefs,  and  islands,  from 
tlie  main-top-mast  cross-trees  of  the  ship,  as  she  lay  in  her  new 
berth.    Of  course,  the  range  of  the  vision  was  somewhat  al- 
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tered  by  this  change  of  position,  and  especially  did  he  see  a 
greater  distance  to  the  westward,  or  toward  the  lee  side  of  the 
reefs.  Nothing  encouraging  was  made  out,  however  ；  the 
young  man  rather  incliniDg  more  to  the  opinion  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  extricated  from 
tlie  rocks  which  surrounded  her.  With  this  conviction  strong- 
ly renewed,  be  descended  to  thd  deck,  to  share  in  the  breakfast 
Bob  had  set  about  preparing,  the  moment  be  quitted  ms  cat- 
tails ； for  Bob  insisted  on  sleeping  in  the  forecastle,  though 
Mark  had  pressed  him  to  take  one  of  the  cabin  state-rooms. 
This  time  the  meal,  which  incladed  some  very  respectable 
ship's  coffee,  was  taken  on  the  cabin-table  ；  the  day  being 
cloudless,  and  the  sun's  rays  possessing  a  power  that  made  it 
unpleasant  to  sit  long  anywhere  out  of  a  shade.  While  the 
meal  was  taken,  another  conversation  was  held  touching  their 
situation. 

" By  the  manner  in  whicli  it  blew  last  night,"  Mark  observed, 
" I  doubt  if  we  should  have  had  this  comfortable  cabin  to  eat 
in  this  morning,  and  these  good  articles  to  consume,  had  we  left 
the  ship  outside  until  morning." 

" I look  upon  it  as  a  good  job  well  done,  Mr.  Mark,"  an- 
swered Bob.  "  I  must  own  I  had  no  great  hopes  of  our  ever 
getting  here,  bat  was  willing  to  try  it  ；  for  them  rollers  didn't 
mind  half  a  dozen  reefs,  but  came  tumbling  in  over  them,  in  a 
way  to  threaten  the  old  'Cocus  with  being  ground  into  powder. 
For  my  part,  sir,  I  thank  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  we  are  here." 

" You  have  reason  to  do  so,  Bob  ；  and  while  we  may  both 
regret  tbe  misfortune  that  has  befallen  us,  we  had  need  remem- 
ber how  much  better  off  we  are  than  our  shipmates,  poor  fel- 
lows ！ 一 or  bow  macb,  better  we  are  off  than  many  a  poor 
mariner  who  loses 細 vessel  altogether." 

" Yes,  the  saving  of  the  ship  is  a  great  thing  for  us.  We 

can  hardly  call  this  a  shipwreck,  Mr.  Mark,  though  we  hare 

been  ashore  once  ；  it  is  more  like  being  docked,  than  any  thing 

else 1" 
642 
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" I  have  beard,  before,  of  vessels  being  carried  over  reefs, 
and  bars  of  rivers,  into  berths  they  could  not  quit,"  answered 
Mark.  "  Bat  reflect  a  moment,  Bob,  how  mnch  better  oni 
condition  is,  than  if  we  had  washed  down  on  this  naked  reef, 
with  only  sach  articles  to  comfort  ns,  as  could  be  picked  up 
along  shore  from  the  wreck  ！"  ' 

" I，m  glaa  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  rational  way,  Mr.  Mark  ； 
for  it，8  a  sign  you  do  not  give  np,  or  take  things  too  deeply 
to  heart.  I  was  afeard  that  you  might  be  thinking  too  much 
of  Miss  Bridget,  and  make  yourself  more  unhappy  than  is  nec- 
essary for  a  man  who  has  things  so  comfortable  aroand  him." 

" The  separation  from  my  wife  causes  me  mneh  pain,  Betts, 
but  I  trust  in  God.  It  has  been  in  his  pleasure  to  place  ns  in 
this  extraordinary  situation,  and  I  hope  that  something  good 
will  come  of  it." 

" That's  the  right  sentiments,  sir ~ only  keep  sucli  feelings 
uppermost,  and  we  shall  do  right  down  well  Why,  we  have 
water,  in  plenty,  until  after  the  rainy  season  shall  be  along, 
when  we  can  catch  a  fresh  supply.  Then,  there  is  beef  and 
pork  enough  betwixt  decks  to  last  you  and  me  five  or  six  years; 
and  bread  and  flour  in  good  quantities,  to  say  nothing  of  lots  of 
small  stores,  both  forward  and  aft." 

"The  ship  is  well  found,  and,  as  you  say,  we  might  live  a 
long  time,  years  certainly,  on  the  food  she  contains.  There  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  provide  against  which 
shall  be  my  first  care.  We  are  now  fifty  days  on  salted  provi- 
sions, and  fifty  more  will  give  us  botli  the  scurvy." 

"The  Lord  in  his  mercy  protect  me  from  that  disease  I"  ex- 
claimed Bob.  "I  had  it  once,  in  an  old  v'y'ge  round  tho 
Horn,  and  have  no  wish  to  try  it  ag'in.  But  there  must  be  fish 
in  plenty  among  tliese  rocks,  Mr.  Mark,  and  we  have  a  good 
stock  of  bread.  By  dropping  the  beef  and  pork  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time,  might  we  not  get  shut  of  the  danger  ？，， 

"Fish  will  help  us,  and  turtle  would  be  a  great  resource, 
could  we  meet  with  any  of  tliaU  But  man  requires  mixed  food, 
meats  and  vegetables,  to  keep  liirn  healthy  ；  and  nothing  is  so 
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good  for  the  scurvy  as  the  last  The  worst  of  our  situation  is  a 
want  of  soil,  to  grow  any  vegetables  in.  I  did  not  see  so  much 
as  a  rush,  or  the  coarsest  'sea-plant,  when  we  were  on  the  island 
yesterday.  If  we  had  soil,  there  is  seed  in  plenty  on  board,  and 
this  climate  would  bring  forward  vegetation  at  a  rapid  rate." 

" Ay,  ay,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  got  in  the  way  of 
seeds,  myself.  You  may  remember  the  delicious  musk  and 
water-melons  we  fell  in  with  last  v'y'ge,  in  the  east.  Well,  sir, 
I  saved  some  of  the  seed,  thinking  to  give  it  to  my  brother, 
who  is  a  Jarsey  fanner,  you  know,  sir  ；  and,  sailor-like,  I  forgot  it 
altogether,  when  in  port.  If  a  fellow  could  get  but  a  bit  of  earth 
to  put  them  melon-seeds  in,  we  mignt  be  eating  our  fruit  like 
gentlemen,  two  months  hence,  or  three  months,  at  the  latest." 

" That  is  a  good  thought,  Betts,  and  we  will  turn  it  over  in 
our  minds.  It  such,  a  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  the  sooner  it 
is  done  the  better,  that  the  melons  may  be  getting  ahead  while 
we  are  busy  with  the  other  matters.  This  is  just  the  season  to 
put  seed  into  the  ground,  and  I  think  we  might  make  soil 
enough  to  sustain  a  few  hills  of  melons.  If  I  remember  right, 
too,  there  are  some  of  the  sweet  potatoes  left." 

Bob  assented,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  tbey  did  noth- 
ing but  pursue  this  plan  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  hills  of  melons. '  As  Mark  felt  all  the  importance  of 
doing  every  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  scurvy, 
and  knew  that  time  was  not  to  be  lost,  he  determined  that  the 
very  first  tning  he  would  now  attend  to,  would  be  to  get  all  the 
seed  into  as  much  ground  as  he  could  contrive  to  make.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  ended,  Mark  went  to 
collect  his  seeds,  while  Bob  set  the  breakfast  things  aside,  after 
properly  cleaning  them. 

There  were  four  shoats  on  board,  wliich  had  been  kept  in  the 
launch,  until  that  boat  was  put  in  the  water,  the  night  the  Ilan- 
cocus  ran  upon  the  rocks.  Since  that  time  they  had  been  left 
to  run  about  the  decks,  producing  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  and 
some  confusion.  These  shoats  Bob  now  caught,  and  dropped 
into  the  bay,  knowing  that  their  instinct  would  induce  them  to 
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swim  for  tlio  nearest  land.  All  this  turned  out  as  was  expect- 
ed, and  the  pigs  were  soon  seen  on  the  island,  snuffing  around 
on  the  rocks,  and  trying  to  root.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
excrement  of  these  animals  still  lay  on  the  deck,  where  it  had 
been  placed  when  the  launch  was  cleaned  for  service,  no  one 
thinking  at  snch  a  moment  of  cleaning  the  decks.  It  bad 
been  washed  by  the  sea  that  came  aboard  quite  across  the  deck, 
but  still  formed  a  pile,  and  most  of  it  was  preserved.  This 
manure  Mark  was  about  to  put  in  a  half-barrel,  in  order  to 
carry  it  ashore,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  soil,  when 
Bob  suddenly  put  an  end  to  what  be  was  about,  by  telling  him 
that  be  knew  where  a  manure  worth  two  of  that  was  to  be 
found.  Ad  explanation  was  asked  and  given.  Bob,  who  had 
been  several  voyages  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  told 
Mark  that  the  Peruvians  and  Chilians  made  great  nse  of  the 
dung  of  aquatic  birds,  as  a  manure,  and  which  they  found  on 
the  rocks  that  lined  their  coast.  Now,  two  or  three  rocks  lay 
near  the  reef,  that  were  covered  with  this  deposit,  the  birds 
still  hovering  about  them,  and  he  proposed  to  take  the  dingai, 
and  go  in  quest  of  a little  of  that  fertilizing  manure.  A  very 
little,  he  said,  would  suffice,  the  Spaniards  using  it  in  small 
quantities,  but  applying  it  at  different  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  It  is  scarcely  tiecessaryto  say  that  Bob  had  fallen 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  article  which  is  now  so  exten- 
sively known  under  the  name  of  guano,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  and  was  enabled  to  commuDicate  the  fact  to  his 
companion.  Mark  knew  that  Belts  was  a  man  of  severe  truth, 
and  he  was  so  much  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  bis  sugges- 
tion. While  our  young  mate  was  getting  the  boat  ready, 
therefore,  Bob  collected  his  tools,  provided  himself  with  a 
bucket,  passed  the  half-barrel,  into  which  Mark  had  thrown  the 
sweepings  of  the  decks,  into  the  dingui,  and  descended  himself 
and  took  the  sculls.  The  two  then  proceeded  to  Bob's  rock, 
where,  amid  the  screams  of  a  thousand  sea-birds,  the  honest 
fellow  filled  his  bucket  with  as  good  guano  as  was  ever  foand  on 
the  coast  of  Peru. 
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While  the  boat  was  at  the  rock,  Mark  saw  that  the  pigs  had 
run  round  to  the  western  end  of  the  island,  snuffing  at  every 
thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and  trying  in  vain  to  root  wher- 
ever one  of  them  could  insert  his  nose.  As  a  hog  is  a  particu- 
larly sagacious  animal,  Mark  kept  his  eyes  on  tbem  while  Bob 
was  picking  out  his  guano,  in  tho  faint  hope  that  they  might 
discover  fresh  water,  by  means  of  their  instinct.  In  this  way 
he  saw  them  enter  the  gateway  of  the  crater,  pigs  being  pretty 
certain  to  run  their  noses  into  any  such  place  as  that 

On  landing,  Mark  took  a  part  of  the  tools  and  the  backet  of 
guano,  while  Bob  shouldered  the  remainder,  and  they  went  up 
to  the  hole*  and  entered  the  crater  together,  having  landed  as 
near  to  the  gateway  as  they  could  get,  with  that  object  To 
Mark's  great  delight  lie  found  that  the  pigs  were  now  actually 
rooting  with  some  success,  so  far  as  stirring  the  surface  was 
concerned,  though  getting  absolutely  nothing  for  their  pains. 
There  were  spots  on  the  plain  of  the  crater,  however,  where  it 
was  possible,  by  breaking  a  aort  of  crust,  to  get  down  into 
coarse  ashes  that  wero  not  entirely  without  some  of  the  essen- 
tials of  soil.  Exposure  to  the  air  and  water,  with  mixing  up 
with  sea-weed  and  such  other  waste  materials  as  he  could  col- 
lect, the  young  man  fancied  would  enable  him  to  obtain  a  sufiS- 
ciency  of  earthy  substances  to  sustain  the  growth  of  plants. 
While  on  the  summit  of  the  crater  wall,  he  had  seen  two  or 
three  places  where  it  had  struck  him  sweet-potatoes  and  beans 
might  be  made  to  grow,  and  he  determined  to  ascend  to  those 
spots,  and  make  his  essay  there,  as  being  the  most  removed 
from  the  inroads  of  the  pigs.  Could  be  only  succeed  in  obtain* 
ing  two  or  three  hundred  melons,  he  felt  that  a  great  deal  would 
be  done  in  providing  the  means  of  checking  any  disposition  to 
scurvy  that  might  appear  in  Bob  or  himself.  In  this  thought- 
ful manner  did  one  so  young  look  ahead,  and  make  pTovision 
for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

"  that  done,  partake 

Tlie  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs; 
Then  commune  how  that  day  thej  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work  ；  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide."  攀 

MiLTOK. 

OuB  two  mariners  had  come  ashore  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  their  plans.  The  Rancocus  was  far  bet- 
ter provided  with  tools  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  land,  than  was 
common  for  ships,  her  voyage  contemplating  a long  stay  among 
tlie  islands  she  was  to  visit.  Thus,  axes  and  picks  were  not 
wanting,  Oaptaiu  Crutchely  having  had  an  eye  to  the  possible 
necessity  of  fortirymg  himself  against .  savages.  Mark  now  as- 
cended the  crater-wall  with  a  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  part 
of  a  coil  of  ratlin-stuff  around  his  neck  As  lie  went  up  he 
used  the  pick  to  make  steps,  and  did  so  much  in  that  way  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and 
descent  at  the  particular  place  he  had  selected.  Once  on  the 
summit,  he  found  a  part  of  the  rock  that  overhung  its  base,  and 
dropped  one  end  of  his  line  into  the  crater.  To  this  Bob  atr 
tached  the  bucket,  which  MarK  hauled  up  and  emptied.  In  this 
manner  every  thing  was  transferred  to  the  top  of  tlie  crater-wall 
that  was  needed  there,  when  Bob  went  down  to  the  dingui  to 
roll  up  the  half-barrel  of  sweepings  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  ship. 

Mark  next  looked  about  for  the  places  which  had  seemed  to 
him,  on  his  previous  visit,  to  have  most  of  the  character  of  soil. 
He  found  a  plenty  of  these  spots,  mostly  in  detached  cavitie? 
of  no  great  extent,  where  the  crust  had  not  j  et  formed  ；  or, 
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having  once  formed,  had  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  These  places  he  first  picked  to  pieces  with  his  pick  ； 
then  he  stirred  them  well  up  with  a  hoe,  scattering  a little  guano 
in  the  heaps,  according  to  the  directions  of  Betts.  When  this 
was  done,  he  sent  down  the  bucket  and  hauled  up  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  deck,  which  Bob  had  ready  for  him  below.  Nor 
was  this  all  Bob  had  done,  during  the  hour  Mark  was  at  work, 
in  the  san,  on  the  summit  of  the  crater.  He  had  found  a large 
deposit  of  sea-  weed,  on  a  rock  near  the  island,  and  had  made 
two  or  three  trips  with  the  dingui,  back  and  forth,  to  transfer 
some  01 it  to  the  crater.  After  all  his  toil &nd  trouble,  the 
worthy  fellow  did  not  get  more  than  a  hogshead-full  of  this  new 
material,  but  Mark  thought  it  well  worth  while  to  haul  it  up,  and 
to  endeavor  to  mix  it  with  his  compost  This  was  done  by 
making  it  up  in  bundles,  as  one  would  roll  up  hay,  of  a  size 
that  the  young  man  could  manage. 

Bob  now  joined  his  friend  on  the  crater-wall,  and  assisted  in 
carrying  the  sea-weed  to  the  places  prepared  to  receive  it,  when 
both  of  the  mariners  next  set  about  mixing  it  up  with  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  intended  soil.  After  working  for  another 
hour  in  this  manner,  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  might 
make  the  experiment  of  putting  in  the  seed.  Melons,  of  both 
sorts,  and  of  the  very  best  quality,  were  now  put  into  the 
ground,  as  were  also  beans,  peas,  and  Indian-corn,  or  maize. 
A  few  cucumber  seeds  and  some  onions  were  also  tried,  Cap- 
tain Crutchely  having  brought  with  him  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  common  garden  seeds,  as  a  benefit  conferred  on  the  na- 
tives of  the  islands  he  intended  to  visit,  and,  tlirough  tliem,  on 
future  navigators.  This  care  proceeded  from  his  owners,  who 
were  what  is  called  "  Friends,"  and  wlio  somewhat  oddly  blend- 
ed benevolence  witti  tlie  practices  of  worldly  gain. 

Mark  certainly  knew  very  little  of  gardening,  but  Bob  could 
turn  his  nand  to  almost  any  thing.  Several  mistakes  were 
made,  notwithstanding,  more  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
seed,  with  whicn  they  were  not  particularly  acquainted.  Mark's 
Reef  lay  just  within  the  tropics,  it  is  true  (in  2lo  south  lati- 
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tude),  but  the  constant  sea-breeze  rendered  its  climate  much 
cooler  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Thus  the  peas, 
and  beans,  and  even  the  onions,  did  better,  perhaps,  on  the  top 
of  the  crater,  than  they  would  have  done  in  it  ；  but  the  ochre, 
egg-plants,  melons,  and  two  or  three  other  seeds  that  they  used, 
would  protably  have  succeeded  better  had  they  been  placed  in 
the  warmest  spots  which  could  be  found.  In  one  respect  Mark 
made  a  good  gardener.  He  knew  that  moisture  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  growth  of  most  plants,  and  had  taken  care  to  put 
all  his  seeds  into  cavities,  where  the  rain  that  (and  he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dry  season  had  yet  set  in)  would 
not  nfiL  off  and  be  wasted.  On  this  point  he  manifested  a  good 
-deal  of  judgment,  using  his  hoe  in  a  way  to  avoid  equally  the 
danger  of  having  too  much  or  too  little  water. . 

It  was  dinner-time  before  Mark  and  Betts  were  ready  to  quit 
the  "  Summit,"  as  they  now  began  to  term  the  only  height  in 
their  solitary  domains.  Bob  had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  a 
shade,  and  had  thrown  an  old  royal  into  the  boat.  With  this, 
and  two  or  three  light  spars,  he  contrived  to  make  a  sort  of 
canopy,  down  in  the  crater,  beneath  which  he  and  Mark  dined, 
and  took  their  siestas.  While  resting  on  a  spare  studding-sail 
that  had  also  been  brought  along,  the  mariners  talked  over  what 
they  had  done,  and  what  it  might  be  best  to  nndertake  next 

Thus  far  Mark  had  been  working  under  a  species  of  excite- 
ment, that  was  probably  natural  enough  to  his  situation,  but 
which  wanted  the  coolness  and  discretion  that  are  necessary  to 
render  our  efforts  the  most  profitable  to  ourselves,  or  to  others. 
Now  that  the  feverish  feeling  which  set  bim  at  work  so  early 
to  make  a  provision  against  wants  whicliy  at  the  worst,  were 
merely  problematical,  had  subsided,  Mark  began  to  see  that 
there  remained  many  things  to  do,  which  were  of  even  more 
pressing  necessity  than  any  thing  yet  done.  Among  the  first 
of  these  there  was  the  perfect  security  of  the  ship.  So  long  as 
she  rode  at  a  single  anchor,  she  could  not  he  considered  a3 
absolutely  safe  ；  for  a  shift  of  wind  would  cause  her  to  swing 
against  the  "  sea-wall,"  as  lie  called  the  natural  breakwater  out- 
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bide  of  her,  wliere,  if  not  absolutely  wrecked,  she  might  receive 
material  damage.  Prudence  required,  therefore,  that  the  ship 
should  be  moored,  as  well  as  anchored.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mark  had  said  touching  the 
plants  growing  while  he  and  Bob  were  busy  at  other  matters  ； 
and  this  thought,  of  itself,  formed  a  sufficient  justification  for 
what  he  liad  just  done,  much  as  it  bad  been  done  under  present 
excitement.  As  they  lay  under  the  shade  of  the  royal,  our 
mariners  discussed  these  matters,  and  matured  some  plans  for 
tho  future. 

At  two  o'clock  Mark  and  Bob  resumed  their  work.  The 
latter  suggested  the  necessity  of  getting  food  and  watei^'ashoro 
for  the  pigs,  as  an  act  that  humanity  imperiously  demanded  of 
them  ；  not  humanity  in  the  sense  of  feeling  for  our  kind,  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  ought  to  feel  for  animal  suffering, 
whether  endured  by  man  or  beast.  Mark  assented  as  to  the 
food,  bat  was  of  opinion  a  thunder-shower  was  about  to  pass 
over  the  reef.  The  weather  certainly  did  wear  this  aspect,  and 
Bob  was  content  to  wait  the  result,  in  order  to  save  himself 
unnecessary  trouble.  As  for  the  pigs,  they  were  still  in  the 
crater,  rooting,  as  it  might  be  for  life  or  death,  though  notning 
edible  had  as  yet  rewarded  them  for  their  toil  Perhaps  they 
found  it  pleasant  to  be  thrusting  their  noses  into  something  that 
resembled  soil,  after  so  long  a  confinement  to  the  planks  of  a 
ship.  Seeing  them  at  work  in  this  manner,  suggested  to  Mark 
to  try  another  experiment,  which  certainly  looked  far  enough 
ahead,  as  if  be  had  no  great  hopes  of  getting  off  the  island  for 
years  to  come.  Among  the  seeds  of  Captain  Cratchelj  wero 
those  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  figs,  and  grapes  ； 
all  plants  well  enongh  suited  to  the  place,  if  there  were  only 
soil  to  nourish  thenu  Now,  one  of  the  hogs  had  been  rooting, 
as  best  he  might,  just  nnder  the  wall,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  crater,  making  a long  row  of  little  hillocks  of  earthy  ashes, 
at  unequal  distances,  it  is  true,  bat  well  enough  disposed  for  the 
nature  of  the  different  fruits,  could  they  only  be  got  to  grow. 
Along  this  irregular  row  of  hillocks  did  Mark  bury  his  seeds. 
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willing  to  try  an  experiment  wbich  might  possibly  benefit  some 
other  human  being,  if  it  never  did  any  good  to  himself.  When 
this  was  done,  he  and  Betts  left  the  crater,  driving  the  hogs  out 
before  them. 

Having  made  his  plantation,  Mark  felt  a  natural  desire  to 
preserve  it.  He  got  the  royal,  therefore,  and  succeeded  in 
fastening  it  up  as  a  substitute  for  a  gate,  in  their  natural  gate- 
way. Had  the  pigs  met  with  any  success  in  rooting,  it  is  not 
probable  this  slight  obstacle  would  have  prevented  their  findiLg 
their  way,  again,  into  the  cavity  of  the  crater  ；  but,  as  it  wad, 
it  proved  all-sufficient,  and  the  sail  was  permitted  to  hang  be- 
fore the  hole,  until a  more  secure  gate  was  suspended  in  its 
stead. 

The  appearances  of  tlie  thunder-shower  were  so  much  in- 
creased by  this  time,  that  our  mariners  hastened  back  to  the 
ship  in  order  to  escape  a  ducking.  They  had  hardly  got  on 
board  before  the  gust  came,  a  good  deal  of  water  falling,  though 
not  in  the  torrents  in  which  one  sometimes  sees  it  stream  down 
within  the  tropics.  In  an  hour,  it  was  all  over,  the  sun  coming 
out  bright  and  scorching,  after  the  passage  of  the  gust*  One 
tiling  occurred,  however,  which  at  first  caused  both  of  the  sea- 
men a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  again  showed  them  the 
necessity  there  was  for  mooring  the  ship.  The  wind  shifted 
from  the  ordinary  direction  of  the  trades,  during  the  squall,  to 
a  current  of  air  that  was  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  customary 
course.  This  caused  the  ship  to  swinsr,  and  brought  her  so  near 
the  sea-wall,  that  once  or  twice  her  side  actually  rubbed  against 
it.  Mark  was  aware,  by  his  previous  sounding,  that  this  wall 
rather  impended  over  its  base,  being  a  part  of  an  old  crater,  be- 
yond a  question,  and  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  vessel's 
hitting  the  bottom,  or  taking  harm  in  any  other  way  than  by 
friction  against  the  upper  part  ；  but  this  friction  might  become 
too  rude,  and  finally  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  became  fine,  however,  the  trades  re- 
turned, and  the  ship  swung  round  to  her  old  berth.  Bob  now 
suggested  the  expediency  of  carrying  oat  tneir  heaviest  kedge 
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ashore,  of  planting  it  in  the  rocks,  and  of  ranning  out  to  it  two 
or  three  parts  of  a  hawser,  to  which  a line  of  planks  might  be 
lashed,  and  thus  give  them  ,lie  means  of  entering  and  quitting 
the  ship,  without  having  recourse  to  the  dinguL  Mark  approved 
of  this  plan,  and,  it  requiring  a  raft  to  carry  ashore  the  kedge,  the 
dingui  being  so  light  they  were  afraid  to  trust  it,  it  was  decided 
to  commence  tliat  work  in  the  morning*  For  the  rest  of  the 
present  day,  nothing  further  was  done,  beyond  light  and  neces- 
sary jobs,  and  continuing  the  examination  of  the  island.  Mark 
was  curious  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  shower,  both  in  reference 
to  bis  plantations,  and  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  that  might 
have  lodged  on  the  reef.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  pasa 
an  hour  or  two  ashore  before  the  night  shut  in  again. 

Previously  to  quitting  the  ship,  Bob  spoke  of  the  poultry. 
There  were  but  six  hens,  a  cock,  and  five  ducks,  left.  They 
were  all  as  low  in  flesh  and  spirits,  as  it  was  usual  to  find  birds 
that  have  been  at  sea  fifty  days,  and  the  honest  tar  proposed 
turning  them  all  adrift  on  the  reef,  to  make  their  own  living  in 
the  best  way  they  could.  Now  and  then  a little  food  might  be 
put  in  their  way,  but  let  them  have  a  chance  for  their  lives. 
Mark  assented  at  once,  and  the  coops  were  opened.  Each  fowl 
was  carried  to  the  taffrail,  and  tossed  into  the  air,  when  it  flew 
down  upon  the  reef,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Glad  enough  were  tke  poor  things 
to  be  thus  liberated.  To  Mark's  surprise,  no  sooner  did  they 
reach  the  reef,  than  to  work  tliey  went,  and  commenced  picking 
up  sometliing  with  the  greatest  avidity,  as  if  let  loose  in  the 
best-supplied  poultry-yard.  Confident  there  was  nothiig  for 
even  a  hen  to  glean  on  the  rocks  when  he  left  there,  the  young 
man  could  not  account  for  this,  until,  turning  his  eyes  inboard, 
he  saw  the  ducks  doing  the  same  thing  on  deck.  Examining 
the  food  of  these  last-mentioned  animals,  be  found  there  were  a 
great  nnmber  of  minute  mucilaginous  particles  on  the  deck, 
wliich,  no  doubt,  bad  descended  with  the  late  rain,  and  which 
all  the  birds,  as  well  as  the  hogs,  seemed  eager  to  devour. 
Here,  then,  was  a  supply,  though  a  short-lived  one,  of  a  manna 
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suited  to  those  creatures,  which  might  render  them  happy  for  a 
few  hours,  at  least.  Bob  caught  tlie  ducks,  and  tossed  them 
overboard,  when  they  floundered  about  and  enjoyed  themselves 
in  a  way  that  communicated  a  certain  pleasure  even,  to  the  deso- 
late and  shipwrecked  men  who  had  set  them  at  liberty.  Noth- 
ing with  life  now  remained  in  the  ship  but  the  goat,  and  Murk 
thought  it  best  not  to  turn  her  ashore  until  they  had  greater 
facilities  for  getting  the  necessary  food  to  her  than  the  dingui 
afforded.  As  she  was  not  likely  to  breed,  there  was  no  great 
use  in  keeping  this  animal  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  means 
of  feeding  her,  for  any  length  of  time  ；  but  Mark  was  unwilling 
to  take  her  life,  since  Provideiice  had  brought  them  all  to  that 
place  in  company.  Then  he  thought  she  might  be  a  pretty  ob- 
ject leaping  about  the  cliffs  of  the  crater,  giving  the  island  a 
more  lively  and  inhabited  appearance,  though  he  foresaw  she 
might  prove  very  destructive  to  his  plantations,  did  his  vege- 
tables grow.  As  there  was  time  enough  to  decide  on  her  final 
fate,  it  was  finally  settled  she  should  be  put  ashore,  and  have  a 
comfortable  fortnight,  even  though  condemned  to  die  at  the  end 
of  that  brief  period. 

On  landing,  every  hole  in  tlie  face  of  the  cliff  was  found  filled 
with  fresh  water.    Belts  was  of  opinion  that  the  water-casks 
might  all  be  filled  with  the  water  whicn  was  thus  collected,  the 
fluid  having  seemingly  all  flowed  into  these  receptacles,  while 
little  had  gone  into  the  sea.    This  was  encouraging  for  the 
future,  at  any  rate  ；  the  want  of  water,  previously  to  this  shower, 
appearing  to  Mark  to  be  a  more  probable  occurrence  than  the 
want  of  food.  The  sea  might  famish  the  last,  on  an  emei^ency, 
while  it  could  do  nothing  with  the  first    But  the  manner  in 
which  the  ducks  were  enjoving  themselves,  in  these  fresh  pools, 
I  can  scarcely  be  imagined  I    As  Mark  stood  looking  at  them,  a 
； doubt  first  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  concerning  the  propriety 
I  of  men's  doing  any  thing  that  ran  counter  to  their  instincts, 
； with  any  of  the  creatures  of  God.    Pet-birds  in  cages,  birds 
that  were  created  to  fly,  had  always  been  disagreeable  to  him  ； 
nor  did  he  conceive  it  to  be  any  answer  to  say  that  they  were 
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born  in  cages,  and  had  never  known  liberty.  They  were  crea- 
ted with  an  instinct  for  flighty  and  intense  must  be  their  long- 
ings to  indulge  in  the  power  which  nature  had  bestowed  ou 
them.  In  the  cage  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  though  he 
could  run,  walk,  leap,  swim,  or  do  aught  that  nature  designed 
liim  to  do,  in  the  way  of  mere  animal  exploits,  young  Mark 
felt  how  bitter  were  the  privations  lie  was  condemned  to  suffer. 

The  rain  had  certainly  done  no  harm,  as  yet,  to  the  planting 
All  the  hills  were  entire,  as  Mark  and  Bob  had  left  them,  though 
well  saturated  with  water.  In  a  few,  there  might  be  even  too 
much,  of  the  element,  perhaps,  but  Mark  observed  that  a  tropical 
sun  would  soon  remove  that  objection.  His  great  apprehension 
was  that  he  had  commenced  his  gardening  too  late,  and  that 
the  dry  weather  might  in  too  soon  for  the  good  of  his 
vegetables  ；  if  any  of  them,  indeed,  ever  came  up  at  all.  Here 
was  one  good  soaking  secured,  at  all  events  ；  and,  knowing  the 
power  of  a  tropical  sun,  Mark  was  of  opinion  that  the  fate  of 
the  great  experiment  he  had  tried  would  soon  be  known.  Could 
lie  succeed  in  producing  vegetation  among  the  debris  of  the 
crater,  he  and  Bob  might  find  the  means  of  subsistence  daring 
their  natural  lives  ；  but,  should  that  resource  fail  them,  all  their 
hopes  would  depend  on  being  able  to  effect  their  escape  in  a 
craft  of  their  own  constructioii.  In  no  case,  however,  but  that 
of  the  direst  necessity,  did  Mark  contemplate  the  abandonment 
of  bis  plan  for  getting  back  to  the  inhabited  world,  his  country, 
and  his  bride  I 

That  night  our  mariners  had  a  sounder  sleep  than  they  had 
yet  been  blest  with  since  the  loss  of  their  shipmates,  and  the 
accident  to  the  vessel  itself.  The  two  following  days  they 
passed  in  securing  the  ship.  Bob  actually  made  a  very  respec- 
table catamaran,  or  raft,  out  of  the  spare  spars,  sawing  the  top- 
masts and  lower  yards  in  two,  for  that  purpose,  and  fastening 
them  together  with  ingenuity  and  strength,  by  means  of  lash- 
ings. But  Mark  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  getting  the  two 
kcdges  ashore,  that  prevented  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  raft  on  that  occasion.    These  kcdges  lay  on  the  poop, 
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where  they  were  habitually  kept,  and  two  men  bad  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  over  the  stern,  suspended  by  stoppers. 
Now  Mark  had  ascertained  that  the  rock  of  the  Reef  rose  like 
a  wall,  being  volcanic,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  formation,  and 
that  the  ship  could  float  almost  anywhere  alongside  of  it- 
Aided  by  tlie  rake  of  the  stern  of  an  old-fashioned  Philadelphia- 
built  ship,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  veer  upon  the  cable,  let 
the  vessel  drop  in  to  the  island,  until  the  kedges  actually  huDg 
over  the  rocks,  and  then  lower  the  last  down.  All  this  was 
done,  and  the  raft  was  reserved  for  other  purposes.  Notwith- 
standing the  facility  with  which  the  kedges  were  got  ashore,  it 
took  Mark  and  Bob  quite  half  a  day  to  plant  them  in  the  rock 
precisely  where  they  were  wanted.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, however,  it  was  so  effectually  done  as  to  render  the 
hold  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sheet-anchor.  The  stocks 
were  not  used  at  all,  but  the  kedges  were  laid  flat  on  the  rock, 
quite  near  to  each  other,  and  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  flukes 
were  buried  in  crevices  of  the  lava,  giving  a  most  secure  hold, 
while  the  shanks  came  out  through  natural  grooves,  leading 
straight  toward  the  ship.  Six  parts  of  a  hawser  were  bent  to 
the  kedges,  three  to  each,  and  these  parts  were  held  at  eqnal 
distances  by  pieces  of  spars  ingeniously  placed  between  them, 
the  whole  being  kept  in  its  place  by  regular  stretchers,  that  were 
lashed  along  the  hawsers  at  distances  of  ten  feet,  giving  all th^ 
parts  of  the  ropes  the  same  level.  Before  these  stretchers  were 
secured,  the  ship  was  hove  ahead  by  her  cable,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  hawser  brought  to  an  equal  strain.  This  left  the 
vessel  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  island,  a  convenient,  and, 
if  the  anchor  held,  a  mfe  position  ；  though  Mark  felt  little 
fear  of  losing  the  ship  against  rocks  that  were  so  perpendicular 
and  smooth.  On  the  stretchers,  planks  were  next  laid  and 
lashed,  thus  making  a  clear  passage  between  the  vessel  and  the 
shore,  that  might  be  used  at  all  times,  without  recourse  to  the 
dingui;  besides  mooring  the  ship  head  and  stern,  thereby  keep- 
ing her  always  in  the  same  place,  and  the  same  position. 

The  business  of  securing  the  ship  occupied  nearly  two  days, 
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and  was  not  got  through  with  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day.  It  was  Saturday,  and  Mark  had 
determined  to  make  a  good  beginning,  and  keep  all  their  Sab- 
baths, in  future,  as  holy  times,  set  apart  for  the  special  service 
of  the  Creator.  He  bad  been  bom  and  educated  an  Episcopa- 
lian, but  Bob  claimed  to  be  a  Quaker,  and  what  was  more,  lie 
was  a little  stiff  in  some  of  his  notions  on  the  opinion  of  his 
sect.  The  part  of  New  Jersey  in  which  Betts  was  bora,  had 
many  persons  of  his  religious  persuasion,  and  Le  was  not  only 
born,  but,  in  one  sense,  educated  in  their  midst  ；  though  the 
early  age  at  which  lie  went  to  sea  had  very  much  unsettled  his 
practice,  much  the  most  material  part  of  the  tenets  of  these 
good  persons.  When  the  two  knocked  off  work,  Saturday 
afternoon,  therefore,  it  was  with  an  understanding  that  the  next 
day  was  to  be  one  of  rest  in  the  sense  of  Christians,  and,  from 
that  time  henceforth,  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  kept  as  a  holy 
day.  Mark  had  ever  been  inclined  to  soberness  of  thought  on 
such  subjects.  His  early  engagement  to  Bridget  had  kept  him 
from  falling  into  the  ways  of  most  mariners,  and,  time  and 
again,  had  a  future  state  of  being  been  the  subject  of  discourse 
between  him  and  hia  betrothed.  As  the  seasons  of  adversity 
are  those  in  which  men  arc  the  most  apt  to  bethink  them  of 
their  duties  to  God,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  one  of  this 
disposition,  thus  situated,  felt  renewed  demaDds  on  his  gratitude 
and  repentance. 

While  Mark,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  went  rambling  arouna 
his  narrow  domains,  Bob  got  the  dingui,  and  proceeded  with 
bis  fishing-tackle  toward  some  of  the  naked  rocks,  that  lifted 
their  caps  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  a  north- westerl) 
direction  from  the  crater.  Of  these  naked  rocks  there  wero 
near  twenty,  all  within  a  mile  of  the  crater,  and  the  largest  of 
them  not  contamiDg  more  than  six  or  eight  acres  of  dry  sur- 
face. Some  were  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The 
great  extent  and  irregular  formation  of  the  reefs  all  around  the 
island,  kept  the  water  smooth,  for  some  distance,  on  all  sides 
of  it  ；  and  it  was  only  when  the  rollers  were  sent  in  by  heavy 
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gales,  that  the  dingui  could  not  move  about,  in  this  its  proper 
sphere,  in  safety. 

Belts  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  could  pass  whole  days, 
tit  a  time,  in  that  quiet  amusemeDt,  provided  he  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  tobacco.  Indeed,  ono  of  tbe  greatest  consolations 
this  man  possessed,  under  the  present  misfortune,  was  the  am- 
ple store  of  this  weed  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  ship. 
Erery  man  on  board  the  Eancocus,  Mark  alone  excepted,  inade 
use  of  tobacco  ；  and,  for  so  long  a  voyage,  the  provision  laid  in 
had  been  very  abundant  On  this  occasion,  Bob  enjoyed  Ms 
two  favorite  occupations  to  satiety,  masticating  the  weed  while 
he  fished. 

With  Mark  it  was  very  different.  He  was  fond  of  his  fowl- 
ing-piece, but  of  little  use  was  that  weapon  in  his  present  situa- 
tion. Of  all  the  birds  that  frequented  the  adjacent  rocks,  not 
one  was  of  a  sort  that  would  be  eaten,  unless  in  cases  of  famine. 
As  he  walked  over  the  island^  that  afternoon,  his  companion 
was  the  goat,  which  had  been  driven  ashore  on  the  new  gang- 
way, and  was  enjoying  its  liberty  almost  as  nmch  as  the  dacks. 
As  the  animal  frisked  about  him,  accompanying  him  every- 
where in  his  walks,  Mark  was  reminded  of  the  goats  of  Crusoe, 
and  his  mina  naturally  adverted  to  the  different  accounts  of 
shipwreck  of  which  he  had  read,  and  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  own  condition  and  those  of  other  mariners  who  had 
been  obliged  to  make  their  homes,  for  a  time,  on  otherwise  un- 
inhabited islands. 

In  this  comparisioD,  Mark  saw  that  many  things  made  great- 
ly against  him,  on  the  one  hand  ；  while,  on  the  other,  there 
were  many  others  for  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be  pro- 
foundly grateful.  In  the  first  place,  this  island  was,  as  yet, 
totally  without  vegetation  of  every  kind.  It  bad  neither  plant, 
shrub,  nor  tree.  In  this  he  suffered  a  great  privation,  and  it 
even  remained  to  be  proved  by  actual  experiment,  whether  he 
was  master  of  what  miglit  be  considered  the  elements  of  soil. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  something  like  vegetation  must  have 
shown  itself,  in  or  about  the  crater,  did  its  debris  contain  the 
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fertilizing  principle,  Mark  not  being  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
new  science  of  chemical  agriculture,  to  understand  that  the 
admixtures  of  certain  elements  might  bring  to  life  forces  that 
then  were  dormant.  Then  the  reef  liad  no  water.  This  was 
a  very,  very  great  privation,  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  might 
prove  to  be  a  terrible  calamity.  It  is  true  that,  just  at  that 
moment,  there  was  a  shower  every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  them  ；  but  it  was  then  spring,  and  there  could  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  droughts  would  come  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season.  As  a last  objection,  the  reef  had  no  great  extent,  and 
no  variety,  the  eye  taking  it  all  in  at  a  glance,  while  the  crater 
was  its  sole  relief  against  the  dullest  monotony.  Nor  was  there 
a  bit  of  wood,  or  fuel  of  any  sort  to  cook  with,  after  the  supply 
now  in  the  ship  should  be  exhausted.  Such  were  the  leading 
disadvantages  of  the  situation  in  which  our  mariners  were 
placed,  as  compared  with  those  into  which  most  other  ship- 
wrecked seamen  bad  been  thrown. 

The  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark,  in  humble  grati- 
tude to  God,  admitted  to  be  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ship  and  all  she  contained  was  preserved,  giving  them  a  dwell- 
ing, clothes,  food,  and  water,  as  well  as  fuel,  for  a long  time  to 
come  ；  possibly,  aided  by  what  might  be  gleaned  on  even  that 
naked  reef,  sufficient  to  meet  all  their  wants  for  the  duration 
of  a  human  life.  The  cargo  of  the  Rancocus  was  of  no  great 
extent,  and  of  little  value  in  a  civuized  country  ；  but  Mark 
knew  that  it  included  many  articles  that  would  be  of  vast  ser- 
nce  where  lie  was.  The  beads  and  coarse  trinkets  with  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  trade  with  the  savages,  were  of  no  use 
whatever,  it  is  true  ；  but  the  ship's  owners  were  pains-taking 
and  thoughtful  Quakers,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  who 
olended  with  great  shrewdness  in  the  management  of  their 
irorldly  aftairs,  a  certain  regard  to  benevolence  in  general,  and 
A  desire  to  benefit  their  species.  On  tins  principle  they  had 
caused  a  portion  of  their  cargo  to  be  made  up,  sending,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  rader  and  commoner  tools,  that  could  be  used 
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coarse  clothes,  coarse  earthenware,  and  a  hundred  simiki 
tilings,  that  would  be  very  serviceable  to  any  who  knew  how 
to  use  tliem.  Most  of  the  seeds  came  from  these  thoughtfui 
merchants. 

If  fresh  water  were  absolutely  wanting  on  tlie  reef,  it  rained 
a  good  deal ； in  the  rainy  season  it  must  rain  for  a  few  weeks 
almost  incessantly,  and  the  numerous  cavities  in  the  ancient 
lava,  formed  natural  cisterns  of  great  capacity.  By  taking  the 
precaution  of  filling  up  the  water-casks  of  the  ship,  periodically, 
there  was  little  danger  of  suffering  for  the  want  of  this  great 
requisite.  It  is  true,  the  sweet,  cool,  grateful  draught,  that 
was  to  be  got  from  the  gashing  spring,  must  be  forgotten  ；  but 
rain  water  collected  in  clean  rock,  and  preserved  in  well- 
sweetened  casks,  was  very  tolerable  dnnking  for  seamen.  Cap- 
tain unitchely,  moreover,  had  a  filterer  for  the  cabin,  and 
through  it  all  the  water  used  there  was  habitually  passed. 

In  striking  the  balance  between  the  advantages  and  disadvan- . 
tages  of  his  own  situation,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  Mark  confessed  that  he  had  quite  as  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  as  to  repine.  The  last  he  was  resolved 
not  to  do,  if  possible  ；  and  he  pursued  his  walk  in  a  more  calm 
and  resigned  mood  than  he  had  been  in  since  the  ship  entered 
among  the  shoals. 

Mark,  naturally  enough,  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  asked 
himself  the  question  what  was  to  te  done  with  the  domestic 
animals  they  had  now  all  landed.  The  hogs  might,  or  might 
not  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  as  their  residence 
on  the  island  was  or  was  not  protracted,  and  as  they  found  the 
means  of  feeding  them.  There  was  still  food  enough  in  the 
dliip  to  keep  these  creatures  for  some  months,  and  food  that 
had  been  especially  laid  in  for  that  purpose  ；  but  that  food 
woula  serve  equally  well  for  the  fowls,  and  our  young  man  was 
of  opinion,  that  eggs  would  be  of  more  importance  to  himself 
and  Betts,  than  hog's  flesh.  Then  there  was  the  goat  ；  she 
woula  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  and  green  food  was 
not  to  bo  had  for  her.    A little  hay,  however,  remained  ;  and 
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Mark  was  fully  determined  that  Kitty,  as  the  playful  little  thing 
was  called,  should  live  at  least  as  long  as  that  lasted.  She  was 
fortunate  in  being  content  with  a  nourishment  that  no  other 
animal  wanted. 

Mark  could  see  absolutely  nothing  on  the  rocks  for  a  bird  to 
live  on,  yet  were  the  fowls  constantly  picking  up  something. 
They  probably  found  insects  that  escaped  Ms  sight  ；  while  it 
was  cenam  that  the  ducks  were  revelling  in  the  dooIs  of  fresh 
water,  of  which  there  miglit,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  hun- 
dred on  the  reef.  As  all  these  creatures  were,  as  yet,  regularly 
fed  from  the  supplies  in  the  ship,  each  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
the  joy  of  existence  ；  and  Mark,  as  he  walked  among  them,  felt 
how  profound  ought  to  be  his  own  gratitude,  since  he  was  still 
in  a  state  of  being  which  admitted  of  a  consciousness  of  happi- 
ness so  much  beyond  any  thing  that  was  known  to  the  inferior 
animals  of  creation.  He  had  his  mind,  with  all  its  stores  gath- 
ered from  study  and  observation,  his  love  for  God,  and  his  hopes 
of  tt  blessed  future,  ever  at  command.  Even  his  love  for  Bridget 
had  its  sweets,  as  well  as  its  sorrows.  It  was  grateful  to  think 
of  her  tenderness  to  himself,  her  beauty,  her  constancy,  of  which 
be  would  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  of  all  the  innocent  and 
delightful  converse  they  had  had  during  a  courtship  that  occu 
pied  so  much  of  their  brief  lives. 

Jast  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Bob  returned  from  his  fishing 
excursion.  To  Mark's  surprise,  he  saw  that  the  dingui  floated 
almost  with  her  gunwale-to,  and  he  hastened  down  to  meet  his 
friend,  who  came  ashore  in  a little  bay,  quite  near  the  gateway, 
and  in  which  the  rock  did  not  rise  as  much  like  a  wall  as  it  did 
on  most  of  the  exterior  of  the  reef.  Bob  had  caught  about  a 
dozen  fish,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size,  thougli  all 
were  either  of  species  or  varieties  that  were  unknown  to  them 
both.  Selecting  two  of  the  most  promising-looking  for  their 
own  use,  lie  threw  the  others  on  the  rocks,  where  the  pigs  and 
poultry  miglit  give  them  a  trial.  Nor  was  it  long  before  these 
creatures  were  hard  at  work  on  them,  disregarding  the  scales 
and  fins.    At  first  the  hens  were  a little  delicate,  probaoly  from  ； 
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having  found  animal  food  enougli  for  their  present  wants  in  the 
insects  ；  bat,  long  before  the  game  was  demolished,  they  had 
come  in  for  their  full  share.  This  experiment  satisfied  the  mari- 
ners that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  plenty  of 
food  for  all  their  stock,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  Kitty  ex- 
cepted. It  is  true,  the  pork  and  the  poultry  would  be  some- 
what fishy  ；  but  that  would  be  a  novelty,  and,  should  it  prove 
disaerreeable  on  tasting  it,  a little  clean  feeding,  at  the  proper 
LQomenty  would  correct  the  flavor. 

But  the  principal  cargo  of  the  dingui  was  not  the  dozen  fish 
mentioned.  Bob  had  nearly  filled  the  boat  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
table loam,  that  be  bad  found  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  one  of  the 
largest  rocks,  and  which,  from  the  signs  around  the  place,  he 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  deposits  of  sea-weed.  By 
an  accident  of  nature,  this  cavity  io  the  rock  received  a  current, 
which  carried  large  quantities  of  floating  weed  into  it,  while 
every  storm,  probably,  had  added  to  its  stores  since  the  mass 
had  risen  above  the  common  level  of  the  sea,  by  throwing  fresh 
materials  on  to  the  pile,  by  means  of  the  waves,  nothin^r  Quit- 
ting it.  Bob  reported  that  there  were  no  signs  of  yegetation 
around  the  rock,  which  circumstance,  however,  was  easily 
enough  accounted  for,  by  the  salt  water  that  was  incesfiantly 
moistening  the  surface,  and  which,  while  it  took  with  it  the 
principle  of  future,  was  certain  to  destroy  all  present,  vegetable 
life  ；  or  all  but  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  aquatic  plants. 

" How  much  of  this  muck  do  you  suppose  is  to  be  found  on 
your  rock,  Bob  2"  asked  Mark,  after  he  had  examined  the  iin- 
gui's  cargo,  by  sight,  taste,  and  smell.  "It  is  surprisingly  iiJ^e 
a  rich  earth,  ii it  be  not  actually  so." 

" Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Mark,  there  is  enough  on  ，t  to  fill  the 
old  'Cocus,  ag'in  and  ag'iu.  How  deep  it  is,  I  don't  pretend  to 
know ；  but  it's  a  good  hundred  paces  across  it,  and  the  spot  is 
as  round  as  that  there  chimbly,  that  you  call a  cr'ature." 

" It  that  be  the  case,  we  will  try  our  hands  at  it  next  week, 
and  see  what  can  be  done  with  an  importation.  I  do  not  give 
： t  ap  the  Dlessed  hope  of  the  boat,  Bob that  you  will  always 
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bear  in  mind ~~ but  it  is  best  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  means  of 
living,  should  it  please  God  to  prevent  our  getting  to  sea 
again." 

" To  sea,  Mr.  Mark,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  mortal  man 
will  ever  get  in  the  old  ，Cocus  ag，in,  as  I  know  by  the  looks  of 
things  outside  of  us.  'Twill  never  do  to  plant  in  my  patch, 
however,  for  the  salt  water  must  wash  it  whenever  it  blows  ； 
though  a  very  little  work,  too,  might  keep  it  out,  when  I  come 
to  think  on  it.  Sparrowgrass  would  grow  there,  as  it  is,  des- 
perately well ； and  Friend  Abraham  White  had  both  seeds  and 
roots  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  savages,  if  a  body  only  know'd 
whereabouts  to  look  for  them,  among  the  lot  of  rabbis n  oi  that 
sort,  that  he  sent  aboard." 

" All  the  seeds  and  roots  are  in  two  or  tliree  boxes,  in  the 
steerage,"  answered  Mark.  "  I'll  just  step  up  to  the  crater 
and  bring  a  shovel,  to  throw  this  loam  out  of  the  boat  with, 
while  you  can  clean  the  fish  and  cook  the  supper.  A little 
fresh  food,  after  so  much  salt,  will  be  both  pleasant  and  good 
for  us." 

Bob  assented,  and  each  went  his  way.  Mark  threw  tho 
loam  into  a  wheelbarrow,  of  which  Friend  Abraham  had  put  no 
less  than  three  in  the  ship,  as  presents  to  the  savages,  and  he 
wheeled  it,  at  two  or  three  loads,  into  the  crater,  where  he 
threw  it  down  in  a  pile,  intending  to  make  a  compost  of  all  the 
materials  of  the  sort  he  could  lay  his  bands  on. 

As  for  Bob,  he  cleaned  both  fish,  taking  them  on  board  tho 
ship  to  do  so.  He  put  the  largest  and  coarsest  into  the  cop- 
pers, after  cutting  it  up,  mixing  it  with  onions,  pork,  and  ship's 
bread,  intending  to  start  a  fire  beneath  it  early  in  the  morning, 
and  cook  a  sort  of  chowder.  The  other  he  fried,  Mark  and  he 
making  a  most  grateful  meal  on  it,  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  m 

**  Be  thou  at  peace  I 一 Th,  all-Boeing  eye, 
Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 、 
The  searching  glance  which  none  may  flee, 
Is  still,  in  mercy,  turn'd  on  thee." 

Mas.  HiMAKS. 

ゾ The  Sabbath  ever  dawns  on  the  piously-inclined,  with  hope 
and  a  devout  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for  all  his  mercies.  This 
is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  genial  seasons,  and  rural  abodes, 
perhaps,  than  amidst  the  haunts  of  men,  and  when  the  thoughts 
are  diverted  from  the  proper  channels  by  the  presence  of  per- 
sons around  us.  Still  greater  is  the  influence  of  absolute  soli- 
ネ  tude,  and  that  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  a  direct  and  visi- 
ble dependence  on  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  means  of 
even  prolonging  existence.  In  the  wond,  men  lose  sight  of  this 
dependence,  fancying  tbemselves  and  their  powers  of  more  ac- 
count than  the  truth  would  warrant,  and  even  forgettinsr  whence 
these  very  boasted  powers  are  derived  ；  but  man,  when  alone, 
and  in  critical  circumstances,  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  hia  own  wjyits,  and  turns  with  humility  and  hope  to 
>.^^e  dmne  band  that  upholds  Mm. 

With  feelings  of  this  character,  did  Mark  and  Betts  keep  their 
first  Sabbath  on  the  reef.  The  former  read  the  morning  service, 
from  beginning  to  end,  while  the  latter  sat  by,  an  attentive 
listener.  The  only  proof  given  of  any  difference  in  religious 
faith  between  our  mariners,  was  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  to 
merit  notice.  Notwithstanding  Bob's  early  familiarity  with 
Mark,  his  greater  age,  and  the  sort  of  community  of  feeling  and 
interest  created  by  their  common  misfortune,  the  former  had 
not  ceased  to  treat  the  last  with  the  respect  due  to  nis  office. 
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This  deference  never  deserted  liim,  and  he  had  not  once  since 
the  ship  was  embayed,  entered  the  cabin  without  pulling  off  his 
hat.  As  soon  as  church  commenced,  however,  Bob  resumed 
Ills  tarpaaling,  as  a  sort  of  sign  of  his  own  orthodoxy  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers  ；  making  it  a  point  to  do  as  they  had  done  in 
meeting,  and  slightly  concerned  lest  his  companion  mignt  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  he  was  a  man  like!,  to  be  convert- 
ed. Mark  also  observed  that,  in  the  course  ot  that  Sabbath, 
Bob  used  the  pronouus  "thee"  and  "thou'"  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, sounding  oddly  enough  in  the  mouth  of  the  old  salt. 

Well  did  both  our  mariners  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  diYine 
provision  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  a  spintaal  sense,  on  the  occasion 
of  this,  their  first  Sabbath  on  the  reefl  Mark  felt  far  more  re- 
signed to  his  fate  than  he  could  have  believed  possible,  whils 
Betts  declared  that  he  shoula  be  absolutely  happy,  had  he  only 
a  better  boat  than  the  dingui  ；  not  that  the  dingui  was  at  all a 
bad  craft  of  its  kind,  but  it  wanted  size.  After  the  religious  ser- 
vices, for  which  both  our  mariners  bad  shaved  and  dressed, 
th ひゲ took  a  walk  together,  on  the  reef,  conversing  of  their 
situation  and  future  proceedings.  Bob  then  told  Mark,  for  the 
first  time,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  the  frame  and  the 
other  materials  of  a  pinnace,  or  a large  boat,  somewhere  in  the 
hold,  which  it  was  intended  to  put  together,  when  the  ship 
reached  the  islands,  as  a  convenience  for  cruising  about  among 
them  to  trade  with  the  savages,  and  to  transport  sandal-wood. 
The  mate  had  never  heard  of  this  boat,  bat  acknowledged  that 
a  part  of  the  hold  bad  been  stowed  while  he  was  up  at  Bristol, 
and  it  might  have  been  taken  in  then.  Bob  confessed  that  be 
had  never  seen  it,  though  he  had  worked  in  the  stevedore's 
gang  ；  bat  was  confident  he  had  heard  Fnend  Abraham  White 
and  Captain  Crutchely  talking  oi its  dimensions  aud  nses. 
According  to  his  recollection  it  was  to  be  a  boat  considerably 
lai^ger  than  the  launch,  and  to  be  fitted  with  masts  and  sails, 
and  to  have  a  half-deck.  Mark  listened  to  all  this  patiently, 
though  he  firmly  believed  that  the  honest  fellow  was  deceiving 
himself  the  whole  time.  Such  a  craft  coald  scarcely  be  in  tho  ship, 
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and  be  uot  hear  of  it,  if  he  did  not  actually  see  it  ；  though  he 
thought  it  possible  that  the  captain  and  owners  may  have  Lad 
some  such  plan  in  contemplation,  and  conversed  together  on  it, 
in  Betts'  presence.  As  there  were  plenty  of  tools  on  board, 
however,  by  using  stuff  of  one  sort  or  another,  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  ship,  Mark  had  strong  hopes  of  their  being  able, 
between  them,  to  construct,  in  the  course  of  time though  he 
believed  a loner  time  might  be  necessary 一 a  craft  of  some  sort, 
that  should  be  of  sufficient  stability  to  withstand  the  billows  of 
that  ordinarily  mild  sea,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  friends.  In  conversing  of  things  of  this  sort,  in 
religious  observances,  and  in  speculatiDg  on  the  probable  fate 
of  their  shipmates,  did  our  mariners  pass  this  holy  day.  Bob 
was  sensibly  impressed  with  the  pause  in  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, and  lent  himself  to  the  proper  feelings  of  the  occasion 
with  a  zeal  and  simplicity  tha^  gave  Mark  great  satisfaction  ； 
for,  hitherto,  while  aware  that  his  mend  was  as  honest  a  fellow 
as  ever  lived,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  such  a  phrase,  he 
had  not  supposed  him  in  the  least  susceptible  of  religious  im- 
pressions. Bat  the  world  had  suddenly  lost  ite  hold  on  Belts, 
the  barrier  offered  by  the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific  being  al- 
most as  impassable,  in  his  actual  circumstances,  as  that  of  the 
grave  ；  and  the  baman  heart  turns  to  God  in  its  direst  distress 
as  to  the  only  being  who  can  administer  relief.  It  is  when  men 
are  prosperous  that  they  vainly  imagine  they  are  sufficient  for 
their  own  wants,  and  are  most  apt  to  neglect  the  hand  that  alone 
can  give  durable  support. 

The  following  morning  our  mariners  resumed  their  more 
worldly  duties  with  renewed  powers.  While  the  kettle  was 
boiling  for  their  tea,  they  rolled  ashore  a  couple  of  empty  water- 
casks,  and  filled  them  with  fresh  water  at  one  of  the  largest 
natural  reservoirs  on  the  reef  ；  it  having  rained  hard  in  the 
night  After  breakfast,  Mark  walked  round  to  examine  his 
piles  of  loam,  in  the  crater,  while  Bob  palled  away  in  the  din- 
gui,  to  catch  a  few  fish,  and  to  get  a  new  cargo  of  the  earth  ； 
it  oeing  the  intention  of  Mark  to  jom  him  at  the  next  trip,  with 
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the  raft,  which  required  some  little  arranging,  however,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  rain  of  the 
past  night  had  thoroughly  washed  the  pile  of  earth,  and,  on 
tasting  it,  Mark  was  convinced  that  much  of  the  salt  it  con- 
tained had  been  carried  off.  This  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere in  his  gardening  projects.  As  ye ち the  spring  had  only 
just  commenced,  and  he  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  prepare 
one  bed,  at  least,  in  time  to  obtain  useful  vegetables  from  it 

The  Rancocus  liad  a  great  many  planks  and  boards  in  her 
hold,  a  part  of  the  ample  provision  made  by  her  owners  for  the 
peculiar  voyage  on  which  she  had  been  sent  Of  real  cargo, 
indeed,  she  had  very  little,  the  commerce  between  the  civilized 
man  and  the  savage,  being,  ordinarily,  on  those  great  principles 
of  free  trade,  of  wliich  so  much  is  said  of  lato  years,  while  so 
little  is  understood,  and  which  usually  give  the  lion's  share  of 
the  profit  to  them  who  need  it  least.  With  some  of  these 
planks  MarK  made  a  staging  for  his  raft.  By  the  time  he  was 
ready,  Bob  returned  with  a load  of  loam,  and  on  the  next  out- 
ward voyage  the  raft  was  taken  as  well  as  the  dingoL  Mark 
had  fitted  pins  and  grammets,  by  which  the  raft  was  rowed,  he 
and  Bob  impelling  it,  when  light,  very  easily  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  in  the  hour. 

Mark  found  Bctts'  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  eyen 
larger  and  more  accessible  than  he  had  hoped  for.  A  hundred 
loads  might  be  got  without  even  using  a  wheelbarrow  ；  and,  to 
all  appearances,  there  was  enough  of  it  to  give  a  heavy  dressing 
to  many  acres,  possibly  to  the  whole  area  of  the  crater.  The 
first  thing  the  young  man  did  was  to  choose  a  suitable  place, 
dig  it  well  up,  mixing  a  sufticiency  of  guano  with  it,  agreeably 
to  Betts'  directions,  and  then  to  put  in  some  of  his  asparagus 
roots.  After  this  he  scattered  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  raking 
the  ground  well  after  sowing.  By  the  time  this  was  done,  Bob 
had  both  dingui  and  raft  loaded,  when  they  pulled  the  last  back 
to  the  reef,  towing  the  boat.  Id  this  manner  our  two  mariners 
continued  to  work  most  of  the  time,  for  the  next  fortnight,  mak- 
iner,  daily,  more  or  leps  trips  to  the  "  Loara  Rock,"  as  thfjy  called 
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the  place  where  this  precious  deposit  had  been  made  ；  though 
they  neglected  none  of  their  other  necessary  duties.  As  the 
distance  was  short,  they  could  come  and  go  many  Jimes  in  a 
day,  transporting,  at  each,  trip,  about  as  much  of  the  loam  as 
would  make  an  ordinary  American  cart-load  of  manure.  In  the 
whole,  by  Mark's  computation,  they  got  across  about  fifty  of 
these  cargoes,  in  the  course  of  their  twelve  days'  work.  Tho 
entire  day,  however,  was  on  no  occasion  given  up  wholly  to 
this  pursuit.  On  the  contrary,  many  little  odd  tasks  were  com- 
pleted, which  were  set  by  their  necessities,  or  by  forethought 
and  prudence.  All  the  empty  water-casks,  for  one  thing,  were 
rolled  ashore,  and  filled  at  the  largest  pool ； the  frequency  of 
the  rains  admonishing  them  of  the  wisdom  of  making  a  provis- 
ion for  the  dry  season.  The  Eancocus  had  a  good  deal  of  wa- 
ter still  left  in  her,  some  oi it  being  excellent  Delaware  rivor 
water,  though  she  had  filled  up  at  Valparaiso,  after  passing  the 
Horn.  Mark  counted  the  full  casks,  and  allowing  ten  gallons  a 
day  for  Bob  and  himself,  a  good  deal  more  than  could  be  want- 
ed, there  remained  in  the  ship  fresh  water  enough  to  last  them 
two  years.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  such  water  as  the  palate  often 
craved  of  2t  warm  day  ；  but  they  were  accustomed  to  it,  ana  it 
was  sweet.  By  keeping  it  altogether  between  decks,  the  sun 
had  no  power  on  it,  and  it  was  even  more  palatable  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Mark  occasionally  longed  for  one  good 
drinic  at  some  gushing  sprinsr  that  he  remembered  at  home,  it  is 
true  ；  and  Bob  was  a little  in  the  habit  of  extolling  a  particular 
well  that,  it  would  seem,  his  family  were  reputed  to  have  used 
for  several  generations.  Notwithstanding  these  little  natural 
backslidings  on  this  subject,  our  mariners  might  be  thought  well 
off  on  the  score  of  water,  having  it  in  great  abundance,  and 
with  no  reasonable  fear  of  ever  losing  it  altogether.  The  casks 
taken  ashore  were  filled  for  their  preservation,  as  well  as  for  con- 
venience, an  old  sail  being  spread  over  them  after  tliey  were 
rolled  together  and  chocked.  As  yet,  no  water  was  given  to 
any  of  the  stock,  all  the  animals  finding  it  in  abundance  in  tlie 
cavities  of  the  lava. 
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Some  of  the  time,  moreover,  Betts  passed  in  fislung,  supply 
h\g  not  only  Mark  and  himself,  but  the  pigs  and  the  poultry, 
with  as  much  food  as  was  desired.  Several  of  the  fish  caught 
turned  out  to  be  delicious,  while  others  were  of  a  quality  that 
caused  them  to  be  tlirown  into  the  compost  heap.  A  cargo  of 
guano  was  also  imported,  the  rich  manure  being  mixed  up  in 
liberal  quantities  with  the  loam.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  these  voyages  to  Loam  Rock,  Betts  went  out  to  fish  in  a 
new  direction,  passing  to  windward  of  the  "  sea-wall, ，， as  they 
called  the  reef  that  protected  the  ship,  and  pulling  toward  a  bit 
of  naked  rock  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  vhere  he  fancied  he 
might  find  a  particular  sort  of  little  fish,  that  greatly  resembled 
the  Norfolk  hog-fish,  one  of  the  most  delicious  little  creatures 
for  the  pan  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  finny  tribe.  He  had 
been  gone  a  couple  of  hours,  when  Mark,  who  was  at  work 
within  the  crater,  picking  up  the  encrusted  ashes  that  formed  its 
surface,  heard  Bob's  about  outside,  as  if  he  wished  assistance. 
Throwing  down  the  pick,  our  young  man  ran  out,  and  was  uot 
a little  surprised  to  see  the  sort  of  cargo  with  which  Bob  was 
returning  to  port. 

It  would  seem  that  a  great  collection  of  sea-weed  had  fonned 
to  windward  of  the  rock  where  Bob  bad  gone  to  fish,  at  which 
spot  it  ordinarily  gathered  in  a  pile,  until  the  heap  became 
too  large  to  lodge  any  longer,  when,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
rock,  it  invariably  ^roke  adrift,  and  passed  to  the  southward 
of  the  reef,  floating  to  leeward,  to  fetch  up  on  some  other 
rock,  or  island,  in  that  direction.  Bob  had  managed  to  get 
this  raft  round  a  particular  point  in  the  reef,  when  the  wind 
and  current  carried  it,  as  near  as  might  be,  directly  toward  the 
crater.  He  was  calling  to  Mark  to  come  to  his  assistance,  to 
help  get  the  raft  into  a  sort  of  bay  ahead  of  him,  where  it 
might  be  lodged  ；  else  would  there  be  the  danger  of  its  drifting 
past  the  reef,  after  all  his  pains.  Our  young  man  saw,  at  once, 
what  was  wanted,  got  a line,  succeeded  in  throwing  it  to  Bob, 
and,  by  hauling  upon  it,  brought  the  whole  mass  ashore  in  the 
very  spot  Betts  wished  to  see  it  landed. 
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This  sea- weed  proved  to  be  a  great  acquisition  on  more  ac- 
counts than  one.  There  was  as  much  of  it  in  quantity  as  would 
have  made  two  good-sized  loads  of  hay.  Then,  many  email 
fihell-fisli  were  found  among  i ち which  the  pigs  and  poultry  ate 
with  avidity.  It  also  contained  seeds,  that  the  fowls  picked  up 
as  readily  as  if  it  had  been  corn.  The  hogs,  moreover,  masticated 
a  good  deal  of  the  weed,  and  poor  Kitty,  the  only  one  of  the 
domestic  animals  on  the  reef  that  was  not  living  to  its  heart's 
content,  nibbled  at  it,  with  a  species  of  half-doubting  faith  in 
its  salubrity.  Although  it  was  getting  to  be  late  in  the  after- 
noon, Mark  and  Bo]b  got  two  of  Friend  Abraham  White's  pitcli' 
forks  (for  the  worthy  Quaker  bad  sent  these,  among  other  im 
pleinents  of  husbandry,  as  a  peace-oflfering  to  the  Feejee  sav- 
ages), and  went  to  work  with  a  hearty  good  will,  landed  all  this 
weed,  loaded  it  up,  and  wheeled  it  into  the  crater,  leaving  just 
enough  outsiae  to  satisfy  the  pigs  and  the  poultry.  This  task 
concluded  the  first  week  of  the  labor  already  mentioned. 

At  the  termination  of  the  second  week,  Mark  and  Beits  held 
a  council  on  the  subject  of  their  future  proceedings.  At  this 
consultation  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  finish  the 
picking  up  of  a  considerable  plot  of  ground,  one  of  at  least  half 
an  acre  in  extent,  that  was  already  commenced,  within  the 
crater,  scatter  their  compost  over  it,  and  spade  all  up  together, 
and  plant,  mixing  in  as  much  of  the  sea  weed  as  they  could 
conveniently  spade  under.  Notwithstanding  their  success  in 
finding  the  loam,  and  this  last  discovery  of  a  means  of  getting 
sea-  weed  in  large  supplies  to  the  reer,  Mark  was  not  very  san- 
guine of  success  in  his  gardening.  The  loam  appeared  to  him 
to  be  cold  and  sour,  as  well  as  salt,  though  a  good  deal  freshen- 
ed by  the  rain  since  it  was  put  in  the  crater  ；  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  guano,  except  through  the  somewhat 
confused  accounts  of  Bob.  Then  the  plain  of  the  crater  offered 
nothing  besides  a  few  coarse  and  shelly  ashes.  These  asbefl  were 
deep  enough  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  it  is  true,  for  Mark 
could  work  a  crowbar  down  into  them  its  entire  leugth  ；  but 
they  aopeared  to  him  to  be  totally  wanting  in  the  fertilizing 
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principle.  Nor  could  he  account  for  the  absence  of  every  thing 
like  vegetation,  on  or  about  the  reef,  if  the  elements  of  plants 
of  any  sort  were  to  be  found  in  the  substances  of  which  it  was 
composed.  He  had  read,  however,  that  the  territory  around  ac- 
tive volcanoes,  and  which  was  far  enough  removed  from  the 
vent  to  escape  from  the  destraction  caused  by  lava,  scoriae,  and 
heat,  was  usually  highly  fertile,  in  consequence  of  the  ashes  and 
impalpable  dust  that  was  scattered  in  the  air  ；  but,  seeing  no 
proofs  of  any  snch  fertility  here,  he  supposed  that  the  adjacent 
sea  had  swallowed  up  whatever  there  might  have  been  of  these 
bountiful  gifts.  With  these  impressions,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mark  was  disposed  to  satisfy  himself  -with  a  moderate  be- 
ginning, in  preference  to  throwing  away  time  and  labor  in 
endeavoring  to  produce  resources  which,  after  all,  would  fail 
them. 

Mark's  plan,  as  laid  before  his  companion,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  council  mentioned,  was  briefly  this :  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  next  month  in  preparing  the  half  acre  they  had  com- 
menced upon,  and  m  getting  in  seed  ；  after  which  they  could 
do  no  more  than  trust  their  husbandry  to  Providence  and  the 
seasons.  As  soon  as  done  with  the  tillage,  it  was  his  idea  that 
they  ought  to  overhaul  the  ship  thoroughly,  ascertain  what  was 
actually  in  her,  ana,  if  the  materials  of  the  boat  mentioned  by 
Betts  were  really  to  be  found,  to  set  tliat  era 任 up  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  get  it  into  the  water.  Should  they  not  find  the 
frame  and  planks  of  the  pinnace,  as  Betts  seemed  to  think  they 
would,  they  must  go  to  work  and  get  out  the  best  frame  they 
could  themselves,  and  construct  such  a  craft  as  their  own  skill 
could  contrive.  After  - building  such  a  boat,  it  was-  Mark's 
opinion  that  he  and  Bob  CQuld  navigate  her  across  that  tran- 
quil ocean,  until  they  reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  or 
some  of  the  islands  that  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
white  man  ；  for,  fifty  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  dia 
not  possess  the  same  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  that  we  possess 
to-day,  and  manners  did  not  trust  themselves  always  with  con- 
fidence among  the  natives  of  its  islands.    With  this  plan  pretty 
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well  sketched  out,  then,  our  mariners  saw  the  Gi^i  month  of 
their  captivity  among  the  unknown  reefs  of  this  remote  quarter 
of  the  world,  draw  to  its  close. 

Mark  was  a little  surprised  by  a  proposal  that  he  received 
from  Bob,  next  morning,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  of  course. 
" Friends  have  monthly  meetings,"  Betts  observed,  "  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  set  up  some  sncli  day  on  the  reef.  He 
was  willing  to  keep  Christmas,  if  Mark  saw  fit,  but  rather 
wished  to  pay  proper  respect  to  all  the  festivals  and  observances 
of  Friends."  Mark  was  secretly  anmsed  with  this  proposition, 
even  while  it  pleased  him.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Quakers  was  for  the  secular  part  of  church  business,  as  much  as 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship  ；  and  Bob  having  all  those 
concerns  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  6ee  how  a 
stated  day  was  to  aid  him  any  in  carrying  out  his  church  gov- 
ernment. But  Mark  understood  the  feeling  which  dictated 
this  request,  and  was  disposed  to  deal  gently  by  it,  Betts  was 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  dependence  on 
a  Divine  Providence,  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  thrown  ； 
and  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  feelings,  naturally  enough  reverted 
to  early  impressions  and  habits,  in  their  search  for  present  re- 
lief. Bob  had  not  the  clearest  notions  of  either  the  theory  or 
practice  of  his  sect,  but  he  remembered  much  of  the  last,  and 
believed  he  should  be  acting  rignt  by  conforming  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  "  usages  of  Friends."  'Mark  promised  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  come  to  some  decision  on 
it,  at  an  early  day. 

The  following  Monday  it  rained  nearly  the  whole  morning, 
confining  our  mariners  to  the  ship.  They  took  that  occasion 
to  overhaul  the  "  'twixt-deck"  more  thoroughly  than  had  yet 
been  done,  and  particularly  to  give  the  seed-boxes  a  close  ex- 
amination. Much  of  the  lumber,  and  most  of  the  tools,  too, 
were  stowed  on  tnis  deck,  and  something  like  a  survey  was 
also  made  of  them.  The  frame  and  other  materials  of  the  pin- 
nace were  looked  for,  in  addition,  but  without  any  success.  If 
in  the  ship  at  all,  they  were  certainly  not  betwixt  decks.  Mark 
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was  still  of  opinion  no  such  articles  would  ever  be  found  ；  bnt 
Betts  insisted  on  the  conversation  he  had  overheard,  and  on  his 
liaving  rightly  understood  it.  The  provision  of  tools  was  very 
ample,  and,  in  some  respects,  a little  exaggerated,  in  the  way  of 
Friend  White's  expectations  of  civilizing  the  people  of  Feejee. 
It  may  be  well,  here,  to  say  a  word  conceiming  the  reason  that 
the  Kancocus  contained  so  many  of  these  tributes  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  voyage  of  the  ship,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in 
quest  of  sandal-wood.  This  sandal-wood  was  to  be  carried  to 
Canton  and  sold,  and  a  cargo  of  teas  taken  in  with  the  avails. 
Now,  sandal-wood  was  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  idolatry,  being  said  to  be  burned  before  the  gods  of  that 
heathenish  people.  Idolatry  being  one  of  the  chiefest  of  all 
sins,  Friend  Abraham  White  had  many  compunctions  and  mis- 
givings of  conscience  touching  the  propriety  of  embarking  in 
the  trade  at  all.  It  was  true,  that  our.  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese customs  did  not  extend  £ar  enough  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  wood  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  burning  before  idols, 
some  pretending  it  was  made  into  ornamental  furniture  ；  but 
Friend  Abraham  White  had  heard  the  first,  and  was  disposed 
to  provide  a  set-off,  in  the  event  of  the  report's  being  true,  by 
endeavoring  to  do  something  toward  the  civilization  of  the 
heathen.  Had  he  been  a  Presbyterian  merchant,  of  a  religious 
tarn,  it  is  probable  a  quantity  of  tracts  would  have  been  made 
10  answer  the  purpose  ；  but,  belonging  to  a  sect  whose  prac- 
tice was  generally  as  perfect  as  its  theory  is  imperfect,  Friend 
Abraham  White's  conscience  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
such  shallow  contrivance.  It  is  true  that  he  expected  to  make 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  voyage,  and  doubtless  would 
00  have  done,  had  not  the  accident  befallen  the  ship,  or  had 
poor  Captain  Crutchely  drank  less  in  honor  of  his  wedding- 
day  ； but  the  investment  in  tools,  seeds,  pigs,  wheelbarrows, 
and  other  matters,  honestly  intended  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  natives  of  Vanua  Levu  and  Viti  Levu,  did  not  amount  to  a 
single  cent  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
republic. 
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In  looking  over  the  packages,  Mark  found  white  clover  seed, 
And  Timothy  seed,  among  other  things,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  most  of  the  mount  of  the  crater.  The  weather  tempo- 
rarily clearing  off,  he  called  to  Bob,  and  they  went  ashore 
together,  Mark  carrying  some  of  the  grass  seed  in  a  pail,  while 
Betts  followed  with  a  vessel  to  hold  guano.  Providing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  last  from  a  barrel  that  had  been  previously  filled 
with  it,  and  covered  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  they  clambered 
up  the  side  of  the  crater.  This  was  the  first  time  either  bad 
ascended  since  the  day  they  finished  planting  there,  and  Mark 
approached  his  hills  with  a  good  deal  of  freshly-revived  interest 
in  their  fate.  From  them  he  expected  very  little,  having  had 
DO  loam  to  mix  with  the  ashes  ；  but,  by  dwelling  so  much  of 
late  on  the  subject  of  tillage,  be  was  not  without  faint  hopes  of 
meeting  with  some  little  reward  for  the  pains  he  had  taken. 
The  reader  will  judge  of  the  rapture,  then,  as  well  as  of  the  sur- 
prise, with  which  he  first  saw  a  hill  of  melons,  already  in  tho 
fourth  leaf.  Here,  then,  was  the  great  problem  successfully 
solved.  Vegetation  had  actually  commenced  on  that  nitherto 
barren  mount,  and  the  spot  which,  had  lain how  long,  Mark 
knew  not,  but  probably  for  a  thousand  years,  if  not  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  its  nakedness ~ was  abofiit  to  be  covered  with 
verdure,  and  blest  with  friiitfalness.  The  inert  principles  which, 
brought  to  act  together,  had  produced  this  sadden  change  from 
barrenness  to  fertility,  had  probably  been  near  neighbors  to 
each  other  all  that  time,  but  had  failed  of  bripiging  forth  their 
fruits,  for  the  want  of  absolute  contact.  So  Mark  reasoned,  for 
he  nothing  doubted  that  it  was  Betts'  guano  tliat  had  stimulated 
the  otherwise  barren  deposit  of  tho  volcano,  and  caused  his 
seed  to  germinate.  The  tillage  may  have  aided,  as  well  as  the 
admission  of  air,  light,  and  water  ；  but  something  more  than 
this,  our  young  gardener  fancied,  was  wanting  to  success.  That 
something  the  manure  of  birds,  meliorated  and  altered  by  time, 
had  supplied,  and lo  ！  the  glorious  results  were  before  his  eyes. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  portray  to  the  reader  all  the  delight 
which  these  specks  of  incipient  verdure  conveyed  to  the  min  ' 
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of  Mark  Woolston.  It  far  exceeded  the  joy  that  would  be  apt 
to  be  awakened  by  a  relief  from  an  apprehension  of  wanting 
food  at  a  distant  day,  for  it  resembled  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  new  creation.  He  went  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every- 
where did  he  discover  plants,  some  just  peeping  through  the 
ashes,  others  already  in  leaf,  and  all  seemingly  growing  and 
thriving.  Fortunately,  Kitty  had  not  been  on  the  mount  for 
the  last  fortnight)  her  acquired  habits,  and  the  total  nakedness 
of  the  hills,  haying  kept  her  below  with  the  other  animals, 
since  ber  firat  visits.  Mark  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  oflf 
the  elevation,  which  she  would  certainly  climb  the  instant  any 
thing  like  verdure  caught  her  eyes  from  below.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  confine  her  to  the  ship,  nntil  he  had  taken  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  her  ascending  the  mount. 
This  last  was  easily  enough  done.  On  the  exterior  of  the  hills 
there  were  but  three  places  where  even  a  goat  could  get  up. 
This  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  base  of  the  ascent 
rose  like  a  wall,  for  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  everywhere  but  at 
the  three  points  mentioned.  It  appeared  to  Mark  as  if  the  sea 
bad  formerly  washed  around  the  crater,  giving  this  form  to  its 
bottom,  for  so  wall-like  was  the  rock  for  these  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  that  it  would  have  defied  the  efforts  of  a  man  for  a long 
time,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  At  two  of  the 
places  where  the  debris  had  made  a  rough  footing,  half  an  hour's 
work  would  remove  the  material,  and  leave  these  spots  as  im- 
passable as  the  others.  At  the  third  point,  it  might  require  a 
good  deal  of  labor  to  effect  the  object.  At  this  last  place, 
Mark  told  Betts  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  moment,  tc  make 
some  sort  of  a  fence.  Within  the  crater,  it  was  equally  diffi- 
cult to  asoeud,  except  at  one  or  two  places  ；  bat  these  ascents 
our  mariners  thought  oi improving,  by  making  steps,  as  the 
animals  were  effectually  excluded  from  the  plain  within  by 
means  of  the  saL  which  served  for  a  curtain  at  the  gateway,  or 
hole  of  entrance.  ， 

As  ftoon  as  Mark  had  recovered  a little  from  liis  first  surprise, 
Ue  sent  Bob  below  to  bring  up  some  buckets  filled  with  tlio 
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earth  brought  from  Loam  Bock,  or  Island.  This  soil  was  laid 
carefully  around  each  of  the  plants,  the  two  working  alternately 
at  the  task,  until a  bucket-full  had  been  laid  in  each  hill.  Mark 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  subsequent  experience  gave 
him  reason  to  suspect,  that  this  forethought  saved  most  of  his 
favorites  from  premature  deaths.  Seed  might  germinate,  and 
the  plants  shoot  luxuriantly  from  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  volcano, 
under  the  united  influence  of  the  sun  and  rains,  in  that  low 
latitude  ；  but  it  was  questionable  whether  the  notLrisbment  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  soil,  if  soil  it  could  yet  be  called,  would 
prove  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Dlants  when  they  got  to  be 
of  an  age  and  size  to  demand  all  the  support  they  wanted.  So 
convinced  did  Mark  become,  as  the  season  advanced,  of  the 
prudence  of  what  he  then  did  out  of  a  mere  impulse,  that  he 
passed  hours,  subsequently,  in  raising  loam  to  the  summit  of 
the  mount,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  different  hills.  For  this 
purpose,  Bob  rigged  a little  derrick,  and  fitted  a  whip,  so  that 
the  buckets  were  whipped  up,  sailor-fashion,  after  two  or  three 
experiments  made  in  lugging  them  up  by  hand  had  suggested 
to  the  honest  fellow  that  there  might  be  a  cheaper  mode  of 
obtaining  their  wishes. 

When  Mark  was  temporarily  satisfied  with  gazing  at  Ids  new- 
found treasures,  he  went  to  work  to  scatter  the  grass  seed  over 
the  summit  and  siaes  of  the  crater.  Inside,  there  was  not  much 
motive  for  sowing  any  thing,  the  rock  being  so  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ； but  on  the  outside  of  the  hill,  or  "  nxQuntain,"  as  Bob 
invariably  called  it,  the  first  ten.  or  twelve  feet  excepted,  there 
could  be  no  obstacle  to  the  seeds  taking  ；  though  &om  the 
want  of  soil,  much  of  it,  Mark  knew,  must  be  lost  ；  but,  if  it 
only  took  in  spots,  and  gave  Mm  a  few  green  patches  for  the 
eye  to  rest  on,  he  felt  he  should  be  amplv  rewarded  for  Ida 
trouble.  Bob  scattered  guano  wherever  lie  scattered  grass-seed, 
and  in  this  way  they  walked  entirely  round  the  crater,  Mark 
using  up  at  least  half  of  Friend  Abraham  White's  provision  in 
behalf  of  the  savages  of  Feejee,  in  the  way  of  the  grasses.  A 
genial,  soft  rain  soon  came  to  moisten  this  seed,  and  to  embed 
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it  with  whatever  there  was  of  soil  on  the  surface,  giving  it  every 
chance  to  take  root  that  circumstances  would  allow. 

This  preliminary  step  taken  toward  covering  the  face  of  tho 
mount  with  verdure,  our  mariners  went  to  work  to  lay  out  their 
garden,  regularly,  within  the  crater.  Mark  manifested  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  tliia  matter.  With  occasional  exceptions, - 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  or  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  was  ^an 
even  cmst  of  no  great  thickness,  composed  of  concrete  asliesy 
8cori£B,  etc.,  but  which  might  have  borne  the  weight  of  a loaded 
wagon.  This  crust  once  broken,  which  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  do  by  means  of  picks  and  crows,  the  materials  beneath  were 
found  loose  enough  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  almost  with- 
out using  the  spade.  Now,  space  being  abundant^  MarJc  drew 
lines,  in  fancifal  and  winding  paths,  leaving  the  crast  for  his 
walks,  and  only  breaking  into  the  loose  materials  beneath, 
wherever  he  wished  to  form  a  bed.  This  variety  served  to 
amuse  Jiim  and  Belts,  and  they  worked  with  so  mach  the 
greater  zeal,  as  their  labors  produced  objects  that  were  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  which  amused  them  now,  while  they  promised 
to  benefit  them  hereafter.  As  each  bed,  whether  oval,  wind- 
ing, or  straight,  was  dug,  the  loam  and  sea-weed  was  mixed  up 
in  it,  in  great  abundance,  after  which  it  was  sown,  or  planted. 

Mark  was  fully  aware  that  many  of  Friend  Abraham  White's 
seeds,  if  they  grew  and  brought  their  fruits  to  maturity,  would 
necessarily  change  their  properties  in  that  climate  ；  some  for 
the  worse,  and  others  for  the  better.  From  the  Irish  potato, 
the  cabbage,  and  most  of  the  more  northern  vegetables,  be  did 
not  expect  much,  under  any  circumstances  ；  but  he  thought  he 
would  try  all,  and  having  several  regularly  assorted  boxes  of 
garden  seeds,  just  as  they  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  shops 
of  Philadelphia,  his  garden  scarce  wanted  any  plant  thai  was 
then  known  to  the  kitchens  of  America. 

Our  mariners  were  quite  a  fortnight  preparing,  manuring, 
and  sowing  their  parterre,  which,  when  complete,  occupied 
fiilly  half  an  acre  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crater,  Mark  intend- 
ing it  for  the  nucleus  of  fdtore  similar  works,  that  might  convert 
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the  whole  hundred  acres  into  a  garden.  By  the  time  the  work 
TTas  done,  the  rains  were  less  frequent,  though  it  still  came  in 
showers,  and  those  that  were  still  more  favorable  to  vegetation. 
In  that  fortnight  the  plants  on  the  mount  had  made  great  ad- 
vances, showing  the  exuberance  and  growth  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. It  sometimes,  nay  it  often  happens,  that  when  the  san 
is  the  most  genial  for  vegetation,  moisture  is  wanting  to  aid  its 
power,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  counteract  its  influence.  These 
long  and  periodical  droaghts,  however,  are  not  so  mach  owing 
to  beat  as  to  other  and  local  causes.  Mark  now  began  to  hope, 
as  the  spring  advanced,  that  his  little  territory  was  to  be  exempt, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  curse  of  drouglits the  trades,  and 
some  other  causes  that  to  him  were  unknown,  bringing  clouds 
80  often  that  not  only  shed  their  rain  upon  his  garden,  but 
which  served  in  a  great  measure  to  mitigate  a  heat  that,  without 
shade  of  some  sort  or  other,  would  be  really  intolerable. 

With  a  view  to  the  approaching  summer,  our  marmers 
tamed  their  attention  to  the  constructing  of  a  tent  withm  the 
crater.  They  got  some  old  sails  and  some  spars  ashore,  and 
soon  had  a  spacious,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  habitation  of  this 
sort  erected.  Not  only  did  they  spread  a  spacious  tent  for 
themselves,  within  the  crater,  but  they  erected  another,  or  a 
sort  of  a  canopy,  rather,  on  its  outside,  for  the  use  of  the  ani* 
mals,  which  took  refuge  beneath  it,  during  the  heats  of  the  day*, 
with  an  avidity  that  proved  how  welcome  it  was.  This  outside 
shed,  or  canopy,  required  a  good  deal  of  care  in  its  ccmstniction, 
to  resist  the  wind,  while  that  insiao  scarce  ever  felt  the  breeze. 
This  want  of  wind,  or  of  air  in  motion,  indeed,  formed  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  crater,  as  a  place  of  residence,  in  the 
hot  months  ；  and  the  want  of  breeze  that  was  suffered  in  tlie 
tent,  set  Mark  to  work  to  devise  expedients  for  building  some 
sort  of  tent,  or  habitation,  on  the  mount  itself,  "where  it  would 
be  always  cool,  provided  one  could  get  a  protection  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 

After  a  good  deal  of  search,  Mark  selected  a  spot  on  tbo 
" Summit,"  as  he  began  to  term  the  place,  and  pitched  his  tent 
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911 it  Holes  were  made  in  the  wft  rtwks,  and  pieces  of  epsn 
were  ioaerted,  to  answer  for  poeta,  TPith  a  commencement  as 
EoUd  aa  this,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  the  vails  of  the  tent 
(or  marquee  wonld  be  the  better  word,  since  both  habitations 
liad  nearly  upright  sides),  by  means  of  an  old  fore-course.  In 
Older  to  get  the  canvas  up  there,  however,  it  was  found  ncces- 
fuy  to  cat  out  the  pieces  below,  wten,  by  means  of  the  pur- 
chase at  the  derrick,  it  was  all  hoisted  to  the  Summit 

These  sereml  arrangementa  occupied  Mark  aod  Bob  another 
fortnight,  completing  tho  first  quarter  of  a  ye&r  they  had  passed 
on  the  ree£  By  this  time  they  had  got  accustomed  to  their 
situation,  and  had  &lleii  into  regular  courses  of  datj,  thongh 
the  inoreuiiig  heats  admoDished  both  of  the  pmdeDce  of  not  ex- 
poung  themaelres  too  much  beneath  the  fieiy  son  at  noon-day. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

" Now,  from  the  ftill-grown  day  a  beamy  diower 
Gleams  on  the  lake,  and  gilds  each  gloflsy  flower. 
Gay  insects  sparkle  in  the  genial  blaze. 
Various  as  light,  and  countless  as  its  rays ~ 
Now,  from  yon  range  of  rocks,  strong  rays  rebotUKl, 
Doubling  the  day  on  flowery  plains  around." 

After  the  tent  on  the  Summit  was  erected,  Mark  passed 
much  of  his  leisure  time  there.  Thither  lie  conveyed  many  of 
his  books,  of  which  he  had  a  very  respectable  collection,  his 
flute,  and  a  portion  of  his  writing  materials.  There  lie  could 
sit  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  different  vegetables  he  was 
cultivating.  As  for  Bob,  he  fished  a  good  deal,  both  in  the 
way  of  supplies  and  for  his  amusement.  The  pigs  and  poultry 
fared  well,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  thrive  but  poor  Kitty. 
She  loved  to  follow  Mark,  and  cast  many  a longing  look  up 
at  the  Summit,  whenever  she  saw  him  strolling  about  among 
Ills  plants. 

The  vegetables  on  tlie  Summit,  or  those  first  put  into  the 
ground,  flourished  surprisingly.  Loam  had  been  added  repeat- 
edly, and  they  wanted  for  nothing  that  could  bring  forward 
Fegetatioiu  The  melons  soon  begaih'to  run,  as  did  the  cucum 
bers,  squashes,  and  pumpkins  ；  and  by  the  end  of  the  next 
month,  there  were  a  dozen  large  patches  on  the  mount  that 
were  covered  by  a  dense  verdure.  Nor  was  this  all;  Mark 
making  a  discovery  about  this  time,  that  afforded  him  almost  as 
much  happiness  as  when  lie  first  saw  his  melons  in  leaf.  He 
was  seated  one  day,  "with,  the  walls  of  his  tent  brailed  up,  in 
order  to  allow  the  wind  to  dJow  through,  when  something  dart 
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on  the  rock  caught  his  eye.  This  spot  was  some  little  distance 
from  him,  and  going  to  it,  he  found  that  large  quantities  of  bia 
grass  seed  bad  actually  taken  !  Now  he  might  hope  to  con- 
vert that  barren-looking,  and  often  glaring  rock,  into  a  beauti- 
fft  grassy  hill,  and  render  that  which  was  sometimes  painful 
to  the  eyes,  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  The  young  man  under- 
stood the  laws  of  vegetation  well  enough  to  be  certain  that 
could  the  roots  of  grasses  once  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
almost  invisible  crevices  of  the  crust  that  covered  the  place, 
tbey  would  of  themselves  let  in  light,  air,  and  water  enough  for 
their  own  wants,  and  thus  increase  the  very  fertility  on  which 
they  subsisted.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  aid  nature,  by 
scattering  a  fresh  supply  of  guano  all  over  the  liill. 

While  Mark  was  thus  employed  at  home,  Bob  rowed  out  to 
the  reef,  bringing  in  his  fish  in  such  quantities  that  it  occurred 
to  Mark  to  convert  them  also  into  manure.  A  fresh  half  acre 
was  accordingly  broken  up,  within  the  crater,  the  cool  of  tlie 
mornings  and  of  the  evenings  being  taken  for  the  toil ； and,  as 
soon  as  a  bed  was  picked  over,  quantities  of  fish  were  buried  in 
it,  and  left  there  to  decay.  Nor  did  Betts  neglect  the  sea-weed 
the  while.  On  several  occasions  lie  floated  large  bodies  of  it  in, 
from  the  outer  reefs,  which  were  all  safely  lanaea  and  wheeled 
into  the  crater,  where  a long  pile  of  it  was  formed,  mingled 
with  loam  from  Loam  Island,  and  guano.  This  work,  however, 
gradually  ceased  as  the  season  advanced,  and  summer  came  in 
earnest.  That  season,  however,  did  not  prove  by  any  means  aa 
formidable  as  Mark  had  anticipated,  the  sea-breezes  keeping  the 
place  cool  and  refreshed.  Our  mariners  now  missed  the  rain, 
which  was  by  no  means  as  frequent  as  it  had  been,  though  it 
fell  in  larger  quantities  when  it  did  come.  The  stock  bad  to  be 
watered  for  several  weeks,  tlie  power  of  the  sun  causing  all  the 
water  that  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  to  evaporate  al- 
most immediately. 

During  the  time  it  was  too  warm  to  venture  out  in  the  din- 
gui,  except  for  half  an  hour  of  a  morning,  or  for  long  a 
period  of  an  evening,  Mark  turned  his  attention  to  the  ship 
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again.  Seizing  suitable  moments,  each  sail  was  loosened,  tlior* 
ouglily  dried,  unbent,  and  got  below.  An  awning  was  got 
out  and  spread,  and  the  decks  were  wet  down,  morning  and 
evening,  both  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  to  keep  them 
from  cheeking.  The  hold  was  now  'entered  and  overhauled, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  accident.  A  great  many  useful 
tilings  were  found  in  it,  and  among  other  articles,  two  barrels 
of  good  sharp  vinegar,  which  Friend  Abraham  "White  bad 
caused  to  be  put  on  board  to  be  used  with  any  thing  that  could 
be  pickled,  as  an  anti-scorbutic  The  onions  and  cucumbers 
both  promising  so  well,  Mark  rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  deter 
mining  at  once  to  use  some  of  the  yinegar  on  a  part  of  his  ex- 
pected crop  of  those  two  vegetables. 

One  day  as  Bob  was  rummaging  about  in  the  hold,  and  Mark 
was  looking  on,  that  being  the  coolest  place  on  the  whole  reef, 
the  former  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  began  to  tug  at  it 
to  draw  it  out  firom  among  a  pile  that  lay  in  a  dark  comer. 
After  several  efforts,  the  stick  came,  when  Mark,  struck  with  a 
glimpse  he  got  of  its  form,  bade  Bob  bring  it  under  the  light  of 
the  hatchway.  The  instant  he  got  a  good  look  at  it,  Wool- 
8ton  knew  that  Bob's  "  foolish,  crooked  stick,  which  was  fit  to 
stow  nowhere,"  as  the  honest  fellow  had  described  it  when  it 
gave  him  so  much  trouble,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
of  the  ribs  of  a  boat  of  larger  size  than  common.  • 

"This  is  providential,  truly  ！"  exclaimed  Mark.  "  Your  crook- 
ed stick,  Bob,  is  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  pinnace  of  which 
you  spoke,  and  which  we  had  given  up,  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
found  on  board  ！" 

" You're  right,  Mr.  Mark,  you're  right  ！"  answered  Bob ~ 
(《 and  I  must  have  been  oncommon  stupid  not  to  have  thought 
of  it,  when  it  came  so  hard.  And  if  there's  one  of  the  boat's 
bones  stowed  in  that  place,  there  must  be  more  to  be  found  in 
the  same  latitude." 

Tnis  was  true  enough.  After  working  in  that  dark  comer  of 
tlie  hold  for  several  hours,  all  the  materials  of  the  intended 
craft  were  found,  and  collected  in  the  steerage.    Is  either  Mark 
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nor  Bet  Is  was  a  boat-builder,  or  a  shipwright  ；  but  each  bad  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  each  well 
knew  where  every  piece  was  intended  to  be  put.  What  a  revo- 
lution this  discovery  made  in  the  feelings  of  our  young  husband  ！ 
Ue  had  never  totally  despaired  of  seeing  Bridget  again,  for  that 
would  scarce  have  comported  with  his  youth  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament ； but  the  hope  had,  oi late,  become  so  very  dim,  as  to 
survive  only  as  that  feeling  will  endure  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced.  Mark  had  lived  a long  time  for 
bis  years  ；  had  seen  more  and  performed  far  more  than  usually 
falls  to  persons  of  his  age,  and  he  was,  by  character,  pradent 
and  practical  ；  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  who 
had  lived  as  long  and  as  well  as  himself,  to  give  up  every,  expec- 
tation of  being  restored  to  his  bride,  even  in  circumstances  more 
discouraging  than  those  in  which  he  was  actually  placed.  Still, 
he  had  been  slowly  accustoming  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tracted separation,  and  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  expediency 
of  making  his  preparations  for  passing  his  entire  life  in  the  soli- 
tary place  where  he  and  Betts  had  been  cast  by  a  mysterious 
and  unexpected  dispensation  of  a  Dmne  Providence.  When 
Bob,  from  time  to  time,  insisted  on  his  account  of  the  mato- 
rials  for  the  pinnace  being  in  the  ship,  Mark  had  listened  in- 
credulously, uncoDscioas  himself  liow  much  liis  mind  had  been 
occupied  by  Bridget  when  this  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  taken 
in,  and  unwilling  to  believe  such  tin  acquisition  could  have  been 
made  without  his  knowledge.  Now  that  he  saw  it,  however,  a 
tumultaous  rushing  of  all  the  blood  in  his  body  toward  his 
heart,  almost  overpowered  him,  and  the  future  entirely  changed 
its  aspects.  He  did  not  doubt  an  instant,  of  the  ability  of  Bob 
and  himself  to  put  these  blessed  materials  together,  or  of  their 
duccess  in  navigating  the  mild  sea  around  them,  for  any  necessa- 
ry distance,  in  a  craft  of  the  size  this  must  turn  out  to  be.  A 
bright  vista,  with  Bridget's  brighter  countenance  at  its  termina- 
tion, glowed  before  his  imagination,  and  a  great  deal  of  wholo- 
some  philosophy  and  Christian  submission  were  unsettled,  as  it 
might  be,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  this  all-important  dis- 
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covery.  Mark  had  never  abandoned  the  thought  of  construct- 
ing a little  vessel  with  materials  torn  from  the  ship  ；  but  that 
would  have  been  a  most  laborious,  as  well  as  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, while  here  was  the  problem  solved,  with  a  certainty  and 
precision  almost  equal  to  one  in  mathematics  ！ 

The  agitation  and  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  in  Mark  by 
the  discovery  of  the  materials  of  the  pinnace,  were  so  great  as  to 
prevent  him  from  maturintr  any  plan  for  several  days.  During 
that  time  he  could  perceive  in  himself  an  alteration  that  amount- 
ed almost  to  an  entire  change  of  character.  The  vines  on  the 
Summit  were  now  in  full  leaf,  and  they  covered  broad  patches 
of  the  rock  with  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  the  grass 
could  actually  be  seen  from  the  ship,  converting  the  drab- 
colored  concretions  of  the  mount  into  slopes  and  acclivities  of 
verdure.  But  all  this  delignted  him  no  longer.  Home  and 
Bridget  met  him  even  in  the  fanciiul  and  now  thriving  beds 
within  the  crater,  where  every  thing  appeared  to  push  forward 
with  a luxuriance  and  promise  of  return,  far  exceeding  what  had 
once  been  his  fondest  expectations.  He  could  see  nothing,  an- 
ticipate nothing,  talk  of  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  these 
new-found  means  pf  quitting  the  reef,  and  of  returning  to  the 
abodes  of  men,  and  to  the  arms  of  his  young  wife. 

Betts  took  things  more  philosophically.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe  it"  a  few  years,  and,  though  he 
had  often  expressed  a  wish  tlTat  the  dingui  was  of  twice  its  ac- 
tual size,  lie  would  have  been  quite  as  well  content  with  this 
new  boat  could  it  be  cut  down  to  one-fourth  oi its  real  dimen- 

' sions.  He  submitted  to  Mark's  superior  information,  however  ； 
and  when  the  latter  told  him  that  he  could  wait  no  longer  for 
the  return  of  cooler  weather,  or  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  be- 
come less  intense,  before  he  began  to  set  up  the  frame  of  his 
riraft,  as  had  been  the  first  intention,  Bob  acquiesced  in  the 

: change  of  plan  without  remonstrance,  bent  on  taking  things  as 

j  they  came,  in  humility  and  cheerfulness. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  far  easier  bravely  to  determine  in  this 
matter,  than  to  execute.    The  heat  was  now  so  intense  for  the 
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greater  part  of  the  day,  that  it  would  have  far  exceeded  the 
power  of  our  two  mariners  to  support  it,  on  a  naked  rock,  and 
without  shade  of  any  sort  The  frame  of  the  pinnace  must  be 
set  up  somewhere  near  the  water,  regular  ways  being  necessary 
to  lauDcIi  her;  and  nowhere,  on  the  shore,  was  the  smallest 
shade  to  be  found,  without  recourse  to  artificial  means  of  pro- 
curing it.  As  Mark's  impatience  would  no  longer  brook  delay, 
this  artificial  shade,  therefore,  was  the  first  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to. 

The  leeward  end  of  tbo  reef  was  chosen  for  the  new  ship- 
yard. Although  this  choice  imposed  a  good  deal  of  additional 
labor  on  the  two  workmen,  by  compelling  them  to  transport  all 
the  materials  rather  more  than  a  mile,  reflection  and  examina- 
tion induced  Mark  to  select  the  spot  he  did.  The  formation 
of  the  rock  was  more  favorable  there,  he  fancied,  than  in  any 
other  place  he  could  find  ；  offering  greater  facilities  for  launch- 
ing. This  was  one  motive  ；  but  the  principal  inducement  was 
c<ftinected  with  an  apprehension  of  floods.  By  the  wall-like 
appearance  of  the  exterior  base  of  the  mount  ；  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  reef  in  general,  which,  while  it  had 
many  inequalities,  wore  the  appearance  of  being  semi-polished 
by  the  washing  of  water  over  it  ；  and  by  the  certain  signs  that 
were  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  lower  half  of  the  plain  of  the 
crater  itself,  Mark  thought  it  apparent  that  tjie  entire  reef,  the 
crater  excepted,  had  bBen  often  covered  with  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  day.  The  winter  months 
were  usually  the  tempestuous  months  in  that  latitude,  though 
hurricanes  might  at  any  time  occur.  Now,  the  winter  was  yet 
an  untried  experiment  with  our  two  "reefers,"  as  Boi  some- 
times  laughingly  called  himself  and  Mark,  and  hurricanes  were 
things  that  often  raised  the  seas  in  their  neighborhood  several 
feet,  in  an  hour  or  two.  Should  the  water  be  actually  driven 
upon  the  reef,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  current  to  wash  across  it,  or 
the  waves  to  roll  along  its  surface,  the  pinnace  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  carried  off  before  It  could  be  even 
launched. 
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All  these  thinga  Mark  bore  in  mind,  and  he  chose  the  spot 
be  did,  with  an  eye  to  these  floods  altogether.  It  might  be 
six  or  eight  months  before  they  could  be  ready  to  get  the  pin- 
nace into  the  water,  and  it  now  wanted  but  six  to  the  stormy 
season.  At  the  western,  or  leeward  extremity  of  the  island, 
tlie  little  craft  would  be  under  the  lee  of  the  crater,  wHch  would 
form  a  sort  of  breakwater,  and  might  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  washed  away.  Then  the  rock,  just  at  that 
spot,  was  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  at  any  other  point, 
sufficiently  near  the  sea  to  admit  of  launclung  with  ease  ；  and 
the  two  advantages  united,  induced  our  young  "  reefer"  to  in- 
cur the  labor  of  transporting  the  materials  the  distance  named, 
in  preference  to  foregoing  them.  The  raft,  however,  was  put  in 
requisition,  and  the  entire  frame,  with  a  few  of  the  planks  neces- 
sary for  a  commencement,  was  carried  round  at  one  load. 

Previously  to  laying  the  keel  of  the  pinnace,  Mark  named  it 
the  Neshamony,  after  a  creek  that  was  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Rancocus,  another  iniet  of  the  Delaware,  that  had  given  "its 
name  to  the  ship  from  the  circumstance  that  Friend  Abraham 
White  had  been  born  on  its  low  banks.  The  means  of  averting 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  working  in  the  sun,  were  also  attended 
to,  as,  indeed,  the  great  preliminary  measure  in  this  new  enter- 
prise. To  this  end,  the  raft  was  again  put  in  requisition  ；  an  old 
main-course  was  got  out  of  the  sail-room,  and  lowered  upon  the 
raft  ；  spare  spars  were  cut  to  the  necessary  length,  and  thrown 
into  the  water,  to  be  towed  down  in  company  ；  ropes,  etc.,  were 
provided,  and  Bob  sailed  anew  on  this  voyage.  It  was  a  work 
of  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  get  the  raft  to  windward,  towing 
having  been  resorted  to  as  the  easiest  process,  but  a  trip  to 
leeward  was  soon  made.  In  twenty  minutes  after  this  cargo 
had  left  the  ship,  it  reached  its  point  of  destination. 

The  only  time  when  our  men  cbuld  work  at  even  their  awn- 
ing, were  two  hours  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  after 
the  sun  had  got  very  low,  or  had  absolutely  set.  Eight  holes 
had  to  be  drilled  into  the  lava,  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  each* 
Gunpowder,  in  very  small  quantities,  was  used,  or  these  holes 
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could  not  have  been  made  in  a  twelvemonth.  But  by  drilling 
with  a  crowbar  a  foot  or  two  into  the  rock,  and  charging  the 
cavity  with  a  very  small  portion  of  powder,  the  lava  was  cracked, 
when  the  stones  rather  easily  were  raised  by  means  of  the  picks 
and  crows.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  labor 
that  was  expended  on  this,  the  first  step  in  the  new  task,  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  month  was  passed  in  setting  those  eight 
awning-posts  alone.  When  up,  however,  they  perfectly  an- 
swered the  purpose,  every  thing  having  been  done  in  a  thorough, 
seaman-like  manner.  At  the  top  of  each  post,  itself  a  portion 
of  solid  spar,  a  watch-tackle  was  lashed,  by  means  of  which  the 
sail  was  bowsed  up  to  its  place.  To  prevent  the  bagging  una- 
voidable in  an  awning  of  that  size,  several  uprights  were  set  iu 
the  centre,  on  end,  answering  their  purpose  sufficiently  without 
boring  into  the  rocks. 

Bob  was  in  raptures  with  the  new  "  ship-yard."  It  was  as 
large  as  the  main-sail  of  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  was  com- 
plete as  to  shade,  with  the  advantage  of  letting  the  breeze  cir- 
culate, and  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  escaping  from  tie  calam- 
ities of  a  flood.  Mark,  too,  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  and 
the  very  next  day  after  this  task  was  completed,  our  shipwrights 
set  to  work  to  lay  their  keel.  That  day  was  memorable  on 
another  account.  Bob  had  gone  to  the  Summit  in  quest  of  a 
tool  left  there  in  fitting  up  the  boat  of  Mark,  and  while  on  the 
mount,  he  ascertained  the  important  fact  that  the  melons  were 
beginning  to  ripen.  He  brought  down  three  or  four  of  these  \ 
<lelicious  fruits,  and  Mark  liad  the  gratification  of  tasting  some  \ 
ot  the  bounties  of  Providence,  which  had  been  bestowed  as  a  i 
reward  of  his  own  industry  and  forethought.  It  was  necessary  I 
to  eat  of  these  melons  in  moderation,  however  ；  but  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  get  them  at  all,  after  subsisting  for  so  long  a  time 
on  salted  meats,  principally,  with  no  other  vegetables  but  such 
as  were  dry,  and  had  been  long  in  the  ship.  It  was  not  the 
melons  alone,  however,  that  were  getting  to  be  ripe  ；  for,  on 
examining,  himself,  among  the  vines  which  now  covered  fully 
an  acre  of  the  Summit,  Mark  found  squashes,  cucumbers,  onions, 
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Bweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  string-beans,  and  two  or  three  other 
vegetables,  all  equally  fit  to  be  used.  From  that  time,  some 
of  these  plants  were  put  into  the  pot  daily,  and  certain  slight 
apprehensions  which  Woolston  bad  begun  again  to  entertain  on 
the  subject  of  scurvy,  were  soon  dissipated.  As  for  the  garden 
within  the  crater,  which  was  much  the  most  extensive  and 
artistical,  it  was  somewhat  behind  that  on  the  Summit,  having 
been  later  tilled  ；  but  every  thing,  there,  looked  equally  prom- 
ising, and  Mark  saw  that  one  acre,  well  worked,  would  produce 
more  than  he  and  Belts  could  consume  in  a  twelvemonth. 

It  was  an  important  day  on  the  reef  when  the  keel  of  the 
pinnace  was  laid.  On  examining  his  materials,  Mark  ascertained 
that  the  boat-builders  had  marked  and  numbered  each  portion 
of  the  frame,  each  plank,  and  every  thing  else  that  belonged  to 
the  pinnace.  Holes  were  bored,  and  every  thing  had  been 
done  in  the  boat-yard  that  could  be  useful  to  those  who,  it  was 
expected,  were  to  put  the  work  together  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world.  This  greatly  facilitated  our  new  boat-builders'  la- 
bors in  the  way  of  skill,  besides  having  done  so  much  of  the 
actual  toil  to  their  hands.  As  soon  as  the  keel  was  laid,  Mark 
set  up  the  frame,  which  came  together  with  very  little  trouble. 
The  wailes  were  then  got  out,  and  were  fitted,  each  piece  being 
bolted  in  its  allotted  place.  As  the  work  bad  already  been  put 
together,  there  was  little  or  no  dubbing  necessary.  Aware  that 
the  parts  had  once  been  accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  Mark 
was  careful  not  to  disturb  their  arrangement  by  an  unnecessary 
use  of  the  adze,  or  broad-axe,  experimenting  and  altering  the 
positions  of  the  timbers  and  planks  ；  but  whenever  he  met  wiw 
any  obstacle,  in  preference  to  cutting  and  changing  the  mate- 
rials themselves,  he  persevered  unul  the  parts  came  together  as 
had  been  contemplated.  By  observing  this  caution,  the  whole 
frame  was  set  up,  the  wailes  were  fitted  and  bolted,  and  the 
garboard-streak  got  on  and  secured,  without  taking  off  a  parti- 
cle of  tlie  wood,  thougli a  week  was  necessary  to  effect  theso 
desired  objects. 

Our  mariners  now  measured  their  new  frame.     The  keel 
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was  just  four-and-twenty  feet  long,  the  distance  between  the 
kniglit-heads  and  the  taffrail  being  six  feet  greater  ；  the  beam, 
from  outside  to  outside,  was  nine  feet,  and  the  hold  might  be 
computed  at  five  feet  in  depth.  This  gave  something  like  a 
measurement  of  eleven  tons  ；  the  pinnace  having  been  intended 
i'or  a  craft  a  trine  smaller  than  this.  As  a  vessel  of  eleven  tons 
might  make  very  good  weather  in  a  searway,  if  properly  han- 
dled, the  result  gave  great  satisfaction,  Mark  cheering  Bob  with 
accounts  of  crafts,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  that  had  navi* 
gated  the  more  stormy  seas  with,  entire  safety,  on  various  occa- 
sions. 

The  planking  of  the  Neshamony  was  no  great  matter,  being 
completed  the  week  it  was  commenced.  The  caulking,  how- 
ever, gave  more  trouble,  though  Bob  had  done  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  of  work  in  his  day.  It  toojc  a  fortnight  for  the  honest 
fellow  to  do  the  caulking  to  his  own  mind,  and  before  it  was 
Hmshed  another  great  discovery  was  made  by  Tummaging  in 
the  ship^s  hold,  in  quest  of  some  of  the  fastenings  which  had 
not  at  first  been  found.  A  quantity  of  old  sheet-copper,  that 
had  ran  its  time  on  a  vessel's  bottom,  was  brought  to  light, 
marked  "copper  for  the  pinnace."  Friend  Abraham  White 
had  bethonght  him  of  the  worms  of  the  low  latitudes,  and  had 
sent  out  enough  of  the  refuse  copper  of  a  vessel  that  had  been 
broken  up,  to  cover  the  bottom  of  this  little  craft  lairly  up  to 
her  bends.  To  work,  then,  Mark  and  Bob  went  to  put  on  the 
sbeathing-paper  and  copper  that  had  thus  bountifully  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  as  soon  as  the  seams  were  well  payed.  Thia 
done,  and  it  was  no  great  job,  the  paint-brusli  was  set  to  work, 
and  the  hull  was  completed  ！  In  all,  Mark  and  Betts  were 
eight  weeks,  hard  at  work,  putting  their  pinnace  together. 
When  she  was  painted,  the  summsr^Vas  more  than  half  gone. 
The  laying  of  the  deck  had  given  more  trouble  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  work  on  the  boat,  and  this  because  it  was  not  a 
piaiD,  full  deck,  or  one  that  covered  the  whole  of  the  vessel,  but 
left  small  stern-sheets  aft,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  comfort  and  safety  of  those  she  was  to  carry.    The  whole 
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was  got  together,  however,  leaving  Mark  and  Bob  to  rejoice 
in  their  success  thus  far,  and  to  puzzle  their  heads  about  the 
means  of  getting  their  craft  into  the  water,  now  she  was  built. 
In  a  word,  it  was  far  easier  to  put  together  a  vessel  of  ten  tons, 
that  had  been  thus  ready  fitted  to  their  hands,  than  it  was  to 
launch  her. 

As  each  of  our  mariners  had  necessarily  seen  many  vessels 
in  their  cradles,  each  had  some  idea  of  what  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  do.  Mark  had  laid  the  keel  as  near  the  water  as  lie 
could  get  it,  and  by  this  precaution  had  saved  himself  a  good 
deal  of  labor.  It  was  very  easy  to  find  materials  for  the  ways, 
many  heavy  planks  still  remaining  ；  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
lay  them  so  that  they  would  not  spread.  Here  the  awning- 
posts  were  found  of  good  service,  plank  being  set  on  their 
edges  against  them,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  made  to  sustain 
the  props  of  the  ways.  In  order  to  save  materials  in  the  cradle, 
the  ways  themselves  were  】aid  on  blocks,  and  they  were  secured 
as  well  as  the  skill  of  our  self-formed  shipwrights  could  do  it. 
They  had  some  trouble  in  making  the  cradle,  and  had  once  to 
undo  all  they  had  done,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake.  At 
length  Msirk  was  of  opinion  they  had  taken  all  the  necessary 
precautions,  and  told  Betts  that  he  thought  they  might  venture 
to  attempt  launching  the  next  day.  But  Bob  made  a  sugges- 
tion which  changed  this  plan,  and  caused  a  delay  that  was  at- 
tended with  very  serious  consequences. 

The  weather  had  become  cloudy,  and  a little  menacing,  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  Bob  proposed  that  they  should  lower  the 
awning,  get  up  shears  on  the  rock,  and  step  the  mast  of  the  pin- 
nace before  they  launched  her,  as  a  means  of  saving  some  labor. 
The  spar  was  not  very  heavy,  it  was  true,  and  it  might  be  stepped 
by  crossing  a  couple  of  the  oars  in  the  boat  itself  ；  but  a  couple 
of  lignt  spars top-gallant  studding-sail-booms  for  instance ~ 
would  enable  them  to  do  it  much  more  readily  before  the  craft 
was  put  into  the  water,  than  it  could  be  done  afterward.  Mark 
listened  to  the  suggestion,  and  acquiesced.  The  awning  was 
consequently  lowered,  and  got  out  of  the  way.    To  prevent  the 
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hogs  from  tearing  the  sail,  it  was  placed  on  two  of  the  wheel- 
barrows and  wheeled  up  into  the  crater,  whither  those  ani- 
mals had  never  yet  foand  their  way.  Then  the  shears  were  got 
up,  and  the  mast  was  stepped  and  rigged;  the  boat's  sails 
were  found  and  bent.  Mark  now  thought  enough  had  been 
done,  and  that,  the  next  day,  they  might  undertake  the  launch. 
Bat  another  suggestion  of  Bob's  delayed  the  proceedings. 

The  weather  still  continued  clouded  and  menacing.  Betts 
was  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  well  to  stow  the  pro- 
risions  and  water  they  intended  to  use  in  the  pinnace,  while  she 
was  on  the  stocks,  as  they  could  work  round  her  so  much  the 
more  easily  then  than  afterward.  Accordingly,  the  breakers 
were  got  out,  on  board  the  ship,  and  filled  with  fresh  water. 
They  were  then  struck  into  the  raft.  A  barrel  of  beef,  and  one 
of  pork  followed,  with  a  quantity  of  bread.  At  two  trips  the 
raft  carried  all  the  provisions  and  stores  that  were  wanted,  and 
the  cargoes  were  landed,  rolled  up  to  the  side  of  the  pinnace, 
hoisted  on  board  of  her,  by  means  of  the  throat-halliard,  and 
properly  stowed.  Two  grapnels,  or  rather  one  grapnel  and  a 
small  kedge,  were  found  among  the  pinnace's  materials,  every 
thing  belonging  to  her  having  been  stowed  in  the  same  part  of 
the  ship.  These,  too,  were  carried  round  to  the  ship-yard,  got 
on  board,  and  their  hawsers  bent.  In  a  word,  every  preparation 
was  made  that  might  be  necessary  to  make  sail  on  the  pinnace, 
and  to  proceed  to  sea  in  her  at  once. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  clouded  day, 
that  Betts  himself  admitted  no  more  could  be  done  to  the  Nesh- 
amony,  previously  to  putting  her  into  the  water.  When  our 
two  mariners  ceased  the  business  of  the  day,  therefore,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  turn  out  early  in  the 
morning,  wedge  up,  and  launch.  An  hour  of  daylight  remain- 
ing, Mark  went  up  to  the  Summit  to  select  a  few  melons,  and  to 
take  a look  at  the  state  of  the  plantations  and  gardens.  Before 
ascending  the  hill,  the  young  man  walked  through  his  garden 
in  the  crater,  where  every  thing  was  flourishing  and  doing  wel し 

Many  of  the  vegetables  were  by  this  time  fit  to  eat,  and  there 
645 
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was  every  prospect  of  there  being  a  sufficient  quantity  raised  to 
meet  the  wants  of  two  or  three  persons  for  a long  period  ahead. 
The  sight  of  these  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
different  plants,  caused  a  momentary  feeling  of  regret  in  Mark 
at  the  thouglit  of  being  about  to  quit  the  place  forever.  He 
even  fancied  he  should  have  a  certain  pleasure  in  returniDg  to 
the  reef;  and  once  a  faint  outline  of  a  plan  came  over  his  mind, 
in  which  he  fancied  that  he  might  bring  Bridget  to  this  place, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  with  her,  in  tlie  midst  of  its  peace 
and  tranquillity.  This  was  but  a  passing  thought,  however,  and 
was  soon  forgotten  in  the  pictures  that  crowded  on  his  mind,  in 
connection  with  the  great  anticipated  event  of  the  next  day. 

While  strolling  about  the  little  walks  of  his  garden,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  verdure  along  the  edge  of  the  crater,  or  immediately 
beneath  the  cliff,  caught  Mark's  eye.  Going  hastily  to  the 
spot,  he  found  that  there  was  a long  row  of  plants  of  a  new  sort, 
not  only  appearing  above  the  ground,  but  already  in  leaf,  and 
rising  several  inches  in  height.  These  were  the  results  of 
the  seeds  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  figs,  and 
other  fruits  of  the  tropics,  that  he  had  planted  there  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  forgotten.  While  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
other  things,  these  seeds  had  sent  forth  their  shoots,  and  the 
several  trees  were  growing  with  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  that 
distinguish,  vegetation  within  the  tropics.  As  Mark's  imagina- 
tion pictured  what  might  be  the  effects  of  cultivation  and  care 
on  that  singular  spot,  a  sigh  of  regret  mingle  i  with  h's  hopes 
for  the  future,  as  he  recollected  he  was  so  soon  to  abandon  the 
place  forever  ；  while  on  the  Summit,  too,  this  feeling  of  regret 
was  increased,  rather  than  diminislied.  So  mucli  of  the  grass 
seed  had  taken,  and  the  roots  had  already  so  far  extended,  that 
acres  were  beginning  to  look  verdant  and  smiling.  Two  or 
three  months  had  brought  every  thing  forward  prodigiously, 
and.  the  frequency  of  the  rains,  in  showers,  added  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  gave  to  vegetation  a  quickness  and  force 
that  surprised,  as  much  as  it  delighted  our  young  man. 

That  night  Mark  and  Betts  both  slept  in  the  snip.  They 
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had  a  fancy  it  might  be  the  last  in  which  they  could  ever  have 
any  chance  of  doing  so,  and  attacliment  to  the  vessel  induced 
both  to  return  to  their  old  berths  ；  for  latterly  they  had  slept 
m  hammocks,  swung  beneath  the  ship-yard  awning,  in  order  to 
be  near  their  work.  Mark  was  awoke  at  a  very  early  hour,  by 
the  howling  of  a  gale  among  the  rigging  and  spars  of  the  Kan- 
cocus,  sounds  that  he  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day,  and 
which,  at  first,  were  actually  pleasant  to  his  ears.  Throwing  on 
his  clothes,  and  going  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  found  that  a 
tempest  was  upon  them.  The  storm  far  exceeded  any  thing 
that  he  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  Pacific.  The  ocean 
was  violently  agitated,  and  the  rollers  came  in  over  the  reef,  to 
windward,  with  a  force  and  majesty  that  seemed  to  disregard 
the  presence  of  the  rocks.  It  was  just  light,  and  Mark  called 
Bob,  in  alarm.  The  aspect  of  things  was  really  serious,  and, 
at  first,  our  mariners  bad  great  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  It  was  true,  the  sea-wall  resisted  every  shock  of  the 
rollers  that  reached  it,  but  even  the  billows  after  they  were 
broken  by  this  obstacle,  came  down  upon  the  vessel  with  a 
violence  that  brought  a  powerful  strain  on  every  rope-yarn  in 
the  sheet-cable.  Fortunately,  the  ground-tackle,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depended,  was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
the  anchor  was  known  to  have  ah  excellent  hold.  Then,  the 
preservation  of  the  snip  was  no  longer  a  motive  of  the  first 
consideration  with  them  ；  that  of  the  pinnace  being  the  thing 
now  most  to  be  regarded.  It  mignt  grieve  tbem  both  to  see 
the  Rancocas  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  and  broken  up  ；  but  of 
far  greater  account  was  it  to  their  future  prospects  that  tho 
Neshamony  should  not  be  injured.  Nor  were  the  signs  of  the 
danger  that  menaced  the  boat  to  be  disregarded.  The  water 
of  the  ocean  appeared  to  be  piling  in  among  these  reefs,  the 
rocks  of  whicn  resisted  its  passage  to  leeward,  and  already  was 
"washing  up  on  the  surface  of  the  reef,  in  places,  threatening 
them  with  a  general  inundation.  It  was  necessary  to  look  after 
the  security  of  various  articles  that  were  scattered  about  on  the 
outer  plain,  and  our  mariners  went  ashore  to  do  so. 
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Although  intending  so  soon  to  abandon  the  reef  altogether, 
a  sense  of  caution  induced  Mark  to  take  every  thing  he  could 
within  the  crater.  All  the  lower  portions  of  the  outer  plain 
were  already  covered  with  water,  and  those  sagacious  creatures, 
the  hogs,  showed  by  their  snuffing  and  disturbed  manner  of 
running  about,  that  they  had  internal  as  well  as  external  warn* 
ings  of  danger.  Mark  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  let  all  the 
animals  into  the  crater.  Poor  Kitty  was  delighted  to  get  on 
the  Summit,  whither  she  soon  found  her  way,  by  ascending 
the  steps  commonly  used  by  her  masters.  Fortunately  for  the 
plants,  the  grass  was  in  too  great  abundance,  and  too  grateful 
to  her,  not  to  be  her  choice  in  preference  to  any  other  food. 
As  for  the  pigs,  they  got  at  work  in  a  pile  of  sea-weed,  and 
overlooked  the  garden,  which  was  at  some  distance,  until  fairly 
glutted,  and  ready  to  lie  down. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  the  sea 
continued  to  pile  among  the  rocks,  and  the  water  actually  cov- 
ered the  whole  of  the  outer  plain  of  the  reef.  Now  it  was 
that  Mark  comprehended  how  the  base  of  the  crater  had  been 
worn  by  water,  the  waves  washing  past  it  with  tremendous 
violence.  There  was  actually  a  strong  current  running  over  the 
whole  of  the  reef,  without  the  crater  ；  the  water  rushing  to 
leeward,  as  if  glad  to  get  past  the  obstacle  of  the  island  on  any 
terms,  in  order  to  hasten  away  before  the  tempest.  Mark  was 
fully  half  an  hour  engaged  in  looking  to  his  marquee  and  its 
contents,  all  of  which  were  exposed,  more  or  less,  to  the  power 
of  the  gale.  After  securing  his  books,  furniture,  etc.,  and  see- 
ing that  the  stays  of  the  marquee  itself  were  likely  to  hold  out, 
he  cast  an  eye  to  the  ship,  which  was  on  that  side  of  the  island, 
also.  The  staunch  old  ，Cociis，  as  Bob  called  her,  was  risinsr 
and  falling  with  the  waves  that  now  disturbed  her  usually  placid 
basin  ；  but,  as  yet,  her  cable  and  anchor  held  her,  and  no  harm 
was  done.  Fortunately,  our  mariners,  when  they  unbent  the 
sails,  had  sent  down  all  the  upper  and  lighter  spars,  and  had 
lowered  the  fore  and  main  yards  on  the  gunwale,  measures  of 
precaution  that  greatly  lessened  the  strain  on  her  ground-tackle. 
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The  top-gallant-masts  had  also  been  lowered,  and  the  vessel 
was  what  seamen  usually  term  "  snug.*'  Mark  would  havo 
been  very,  very  sorry  to  see  her  lost,  even  though  he  did  expect 
to  have  very  little  more  use  out  of  her  ；  for  he  loved  the  craft 
from  habit. 

After  taking  this  look  at  the  ship,  our  mate  passed  round  the 
Summit,  having  two  or  three  tumbles  on  his  way  in  consequence 
of  puffs  of  wind,  until  he  reached  the  point  over  the  gateway, 
wuich  was  that  nearest  to  the  ship-yard.  It  now  occurred  to 
him  that  possibly  it  might  become  necessary  to  look  a little  to 
the  security  of  the  Neshamony,  for,  by  this  time,  the  water  on 
the  reef  was  two  or  three  feet  deep.  To  his  surprise,  on  look- 
ing round  for  Bob,  whom  he  thought  to  be  at  work  securing 
property  near  the  gateway,  he  ascertained  that  the  honest  fellow 
had  waded  down  to  the  sliip-yard,  and  clambered  on  board  the 
pinnace,  with  a  view  to  take  care  of  her.  The  distance  between 
the  point  where  Mark  now  stood  and  the  Neshamony,  exceeded 
half  a  mile,  and  communication  with  the  voice  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible,  had  the  wind  not  blown  as  it  did.  With 
the  roaring  oi  the  seas  and  the  howling  of  the  gale,  it  was,  of 
course,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Mark,  however,  could  see 
his  mend,  and  see  that  he  was  gesticulating,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  for  himself  to  jom  him.  Then  it  was  he  first  perceived 
that  the  pinnace  was  in  motion,  seeming  to  move  on  her  ways. 
Presently  the  blockings  were  washed  from  under  her,  and  the 
boat  went  astern  half  her  length  at  a  single  surge.  Mark  made 
a  bound  down  the  hill,  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the  rag- 
ing surf,  and  to  swim  off  to  the  aid  of  Betts  ；  but,  pausing  an 
instant  to  choose  a  spot  at  which  to  get  down  the  steep,  ho 
looked  toward  the  ship-vard,  and  saw  the  pinnace  lifted  o ひ a 
Bca,  and  washed  fairly  clear  of  the  land  ！ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"Man，ft  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgments  true; 
Katnre  la  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few  ； 
These  few  wanta  answered  bring  sincere  delighta, 
But  fools  create  themselyes  new  appetites.^ 

TOUNO. 

It  would  have  been  madness  in  Mark  to  pursue  his  intentioiu 
A  boat,  or  craft  of  any  sort,  once  adrift  in  such  a  gale,  could 
not  have  been  overtaken  by  even  ong  of  those  islanders  who  are 
known  to  pass  half  their  lives  in  the  water  ；  and  the  young  man 
sunk  down  on  the  rock,  almost  gasping  for  breath  in  the  inten- 
sity of  his  distress.  He  felt  more  for  Bob  than  lie  did  for  him- 
self, for  escape  with  life  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  forlorn  hope 
for  his  friend.  Nevertheless,  the  sturdy  old  sea-dog  who  was 
cast  adrift  amid  the  raging  of  the  elements,  comported  himself 
in  a  way  to  do  credit  to  his  training.  There  was  nothing  like 
despair  in  his  manner  of  proceeding  ；  but  so  coolly  and  intelli- 
gently did  he  set  about  taking  care  of  his  craft,  that  Mark  soon 
found  himself  a  curious  and  interested  observer  of  all  he  did, 
feeling  quite  as  much  of  admiration  for  Bob's  steadiness  and 
skill,  as  concern  for  his  danger. 

Betts  knew  too  well  the  uselessness  of  throwing  over  his 
kedge  to  attempt  anchoring.  Nor  was  it  safe  to  keep  the  boat 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  his  wisest  course  being  to  run  before 
the  gale  until  he  was  clear  of  the  rocks,  when  he  might  en- 
deavor to  lie-to,  if*  his  craft  would  bear  it.  In  driving  off  tho 
reef, き Neshamony  had  gone  stern  foremost,  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  vessels  usually  being  laid  down  with  their  bows 
toward  the  land.  No  sooner  did  the  honest  old  salt  find  he 
was  fairly  adrift,  therefore,  than  he  jumped  into  the  stern-sheets 
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and  put  the  helm  down.  With  stern-way  on  her,  tlds  caused 
the  bows  of  the  craft  to  fall  off  ；  and,  as  she  came  broadside  to 
the  gale,  Mark  thousrht  she  would  fall  over,  also.  Some  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  wind,  in  the  fact  that  this 
sloop-rigged  craft,  without  a  rag  of  sail  set,  and  with  scarce  any 
hamper  aloft,  no  sooner  caught  the  currents  of  air  abeam,  than 
she  lay  down  to  it,  as  one  commonly  sees  such  craft  do  under 
their  canvas  in  stiff  breezes. 

It  was  a  proof  that  the  Neshamony  was  well  modelled,  that 
she  began  to  draw  ahead  as  soon  as  the  wind  took  her  fairly  on 
her  broadside,  when  Belts  shifted  the  helm,  and  the  pinnace 
fell  slowly  off.  When  she  had  got  nearly  before  the  wind,  she 
came  up  and  rolled  to  windward  like  a  ship,  and  Mark  scarce 
breathed  as  he  saw  her  plunging  down  upon  the  reefs,  like  a 
frantic  steed  that  knows  not  wnither  he  is  rushing  in  his  terror. 
From  the  elevated  position  he  occupied,  Mark  could  see  the 
ocean  as  far  as  the  spray,  which,  filled  the  atmosphere,  would 
allow  of  any  thing  being  seen  at  all.  Places  which  were  usually 
wnite^with  the  foam  oi  breakers,  could  not  now  be  distinguished 
from  any  of  the.  raging  cauldron  around  them,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Bob  must  run  at  hazard.  Twenty  times  did  Mark 
expect  to  see  the  pinnace  disappear  in  the  foaming  waves,  as  it 
drove  furiously  onward  ；  but  in  each  instance,  the  light  and 
buoyant  boat  came  up  from  cavities  where  our  young  man 
fancied  it  must  l>o  dashed  to  pieces,  scudding  away  to  leeward 
like  the  sea-fowl  that  makes  its  flight  with  wings  nearly  dipping. 
Mark  now  began  to  hope  that  his  mend  might  pass  over  the 
many  reefs  that  lay  in  his  track,  and  gain  the  open  water  to 
leeward.  The  rise  in  the  ocean  favored  such  an  expectation, 
and  no  doubt  was  the  reason  why  the  Ncshamony  was  not 
dashed  to  pieces  within  the  first  five  minutes  after  she  was 
washed  off  her  ways.  Once  to  leeward  of  the  vast  shoals  that 
surrounded  the  crater,  there  was  the  probability  of  Bob's  find- 
ing smoother  water,  and  the  chance  of  his  riding  out  the  tem- 
pest by  briuging  his  little  sloop  up  head  to  sea.  The  water 
through  wnich  the  boat  was  then  running  was  more  like  ar  • 
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cauldron,  bubbling  and  boiling  under  some  intense  heat  pro- 
duced by  subterranean  fires,  than  the  regular,  rolling  billows  of 
the  ocean  when  piled  up  by  gales.  Under  the  lee  of  the  shoals 
this  cauldron  would  disappear,  while  the  mountain  waves  of 
the  open  ocean  could  not  rise  until a  certain  distance  from  the 
shallow  water  enabled  them  to  "get  up,"  as  sailors  express  it. 
Mark  saw  the  Neshamony  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
she  was  adrift,  though  long  before  the  expiration  of  even  that 
brief  peiiod  sbo  was  invisible  for  many  moments  at  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance,  her  want  of  sail,  her  lowness  in 
the  water,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  element  through  which 
she  was  anving.  The  last  look  he  got  of  her  was  at  an  instant 
when  the  spray  was  filling  the  atmosphere  like  a  passing  cloud  ； 
when  it  had  driven  away,  the  boat  could  no  longer  be  seen  ！ 

Here  was  a  sudden  and  a  most  unexpected  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  situation  of  Mark  Woolston  I  Not  only  had  he 
lost  the  means  of  getting  off  the  island,  but  he  had  lost  his 
friend  and  companion.  It  was  true,  Bob  was  a  rough  and  an 
uncultivated  associate  ；  but  he  was  honest  as  human  frailty 
could  leave  a  human  being,  true  as  steel m  his  attachments, 
strong  in  body,  and  of  great  professional  skill.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  last,  that  our  youns^  man  was  not  without  the  hope  he 
would  be  able  to  keep  under  the  lee  of  the  shoals  until  the  gale 
broke,  and  then  beat  up  throngh  them,  and  still  come  to  his 
rescue.  There  was  one  point,  in  particular,  on  which  Mark  felt 
unusual  concern.  Bob  knew  nothing  whatever  of  navigation. 
It  was  impossible  to  teach  him  any  thing  on  that  subject.  He 
knew  the  points  of  the  compass,  but  had  no  notion  of  the 
variations,  of  latitude  or  longitude,  or  of  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  purely  mathematical  part  of  the  business.  Twenty  times 
had  he  asked  Mark  to  give  him  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  crater  ；  twenty  times  had  he  been  told  what  they  were, 
and  just  as  often  had  he  forgotten  them.  When  questioned  by 
his  young  mend,  twenty-four  Lours  after  a lesson  of  this  sort, 
. ； if  he  remembered  the  figures  at  all,  he  was  apt  to  give  the  lati- 
丄ニ  tade  for  the  longitude,  or  the  longitude  for  the  latitude,  the 
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degrees  for  the  minutes,  or  the  minutes  for  the  degrees,  Or« 
dinarily,  however,  he  forgot  all  about  the  numbers  themselves. 
Mark  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  single 
fact  that  any  number  which  exceeded  ninety  must  necessarily 
refer  to  longitude,  and  not  to  latitude  ；  for  Bob  could  not  be 
made  to  remember  even  this  simple  distinction.  Ho  was  just 
as  likely  to  believe  the  reef  lay  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth 
degree  of  latitude,  as  he  was  to  fancy  it  lay*'  in  the  twentieth. 
With  such  a  head,  therefore,  it  was  but  little  to  be  expected 
Bob  could  give  the  information  to  others  necessary  to  find  the 
reef,  even  in  the  almost  hopeless  event  of  his  ever  being  placed 
in  circumstances  to  do  so.  Still,  while  so  completely  ignorant 
of  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  in  all  their  details,  few  mariners 
would  find  their  way  better  than  Bob  Betts  by  the  simple  signs 
of  the  ocean.  He  understood  the  compass  perfectly,  tbo  varia- 
tions excepted  ；  and  his  eye  was  as  true  as  that  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced artist  could  be,  when  it  became  necessary  to  judge  of 
the  color  of  the  water.  On  many  occasions  had  Mark  known 
hiin  intimate  that  the  smp  was  in  a  current,  and  had  a  weathor- 
ly  or  a lee  set,  when  the  fact  had  escaped  not  only  the  officers, 
but  the  manufacturers  of  the  charts.  He  judged  by  rioples,  and 
sea-weed,  and  the  other  familiar  signs  of  the  seas,  and  tbcBO 
seldom  failed  mm.  While,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  seaman 
living  less  likely  to  find  the  reef  again,  when  driven  off  from  its 
vicinity,  by  means  of  observations  and  the  charts,  there  was  not 
a  seaman  living  more  likely  to  find  it,  by  resorting  to  the  other 
helps  of  the  navigator.  On  this  last  peculiarity  Mark  hung  all 
Ids  hopes  of  seeing  his  friend  again,  when  the  gale  should 
abate. 

Since  the  moment  when  all tbe  charge  of  the  ship  fell  upon  hia 
shoulders,  by  the  loss  of  Captain  Cratchely,  Mark  bad  never  felt 
fto  desolate,  as  when  he  lost  sight  of  Boo  and  tbe  Nesbamony. 
Then,  indeed,  did  he  truly  feel  himself  to  be  alone,  with  none 
between  him  and  his  God  with  whom  to  commune.  It  is  not 
Burprising,  therefore,  that  one  so  much  disposed  to  cbemh  hb 
interooorse  with  the  Pivinc  Spim,  knelt  on  the  naked  rock  and 
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prayed.  After  this  act  of  duty  and  devotion,  the  young  man 
arose,  and  endeavored  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  state  of 
things  around  him. 

The  gale  still  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Eact  instant  the 
water  rose  higher  and  higher  on  the  reef,  until  it  began  to  enter 
within  the  crater,  by  means  of  the  gutters  that  had  been  worn  in 
the  lara,  covering  two  or  three  acres  of  the  lower  part  of  its  plain. 
As  for  the  Hancocas,  though  occasionally  pitching  more  heavily 
than  our  young  man  could  have  believed .  possible,  bcnind  the 
sea-wall,  her  anchor  still  held,  and  no  harm  had  yet  come  to 
her.  Finding  it  impossible  to  do  any  more,  Mark  descended 
into  the  crater,  where  it  was  a  perfect  lull,  though  the  wind 
fairly  howled  on  every  side,  and  got  into  one  of  the  South 
American  hammocks,  of  which  there  had  been  two  or  three  in 
the  ship,  and  of  which  he  had  caused  one  to  be  suspended  be- 
neath the  sort  of  tent  he  and  poor  Bob  had  erected  near  the 
garden.  Here  Mark  remained  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  night.  But  for  what  he 
had  himself  previously  seen,  the  roar  of  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  his  rocky  shelter,  and  the  scuffling  of  the  winds  about  the 
Summit,  lie  might  not  have  been  made  conscious  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tempest  that  was  raging  so  near  him.  Once  and 
awhile,  however,  a  puff  of  air  would  pass  over  him  ；  but,  on  the 
whole,  be  was  little  affected  by  the  storm,  until  near  moroing, 
when  it  rained  violently.  Fortunately,  Mark  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  give  a low  ridge  to  all  his  awnings  and  tent-coverings, 
which  turned  the  water  perfectly.  When,  therefore,  he  heard 
the  pattering  of  the  drops  on  the  canvas,  he  did  not  rise,  but 
remained  in  his  hammock  until  the  day  returned.  Previously 
to  that  moment,  however,  he  dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  in 
which  he  lay  several  hours. 

When  consciousness  returned  to  Mark,  he  lay  half  a  minute 
trying  to  recall  the  past.  Then  lie  listened  for  the  sounds  of  the 
tempest.  All  was  still  without,  and,  rising,  he  found  that  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  that  a  perfect  calm  reigned  m  the  outer 
world.    Water  was  lying  in  spots,  in  holes  on  the  surface  of  the 
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crater,  where  the  pigs  were  drinking  and  the  ducks  bathing. 
Kitty  stood  in  sight,  on  the  topmost  knoll  of  the  Summit,  crop- 
ping the  young  sweet  grass  that  had  so  lately  been  refreshed 
by  rain,  disliking  it  none  the  less,  probably,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  few  particles  of  salt  were  to  be  found  among  it 
― the  deposit  of  the  spray.  The  garden  looked  smiling,  the 
plants  refreshed,  and  nothing,  as  jet,  touched  in  it,  by  the  visit- 
ors who  had  necessarily  been  introduced. 

Our  young  man  washed  himself  in  one  of  the  pools,  and  then 
crossed  the  plain  to  drive  out  the  pigs  and  poultry,  the  necessity 
of  husbanding  his  stores  pressing  even  painfully  on  his  mind. 
As  he  approached  the  gateway,  he  saw  that  the  sea  had  retired; 
and,  certain  that  the  animals  would  take  care  of  themselves,  he 
drove  them  through  the  hole,  and  dropped  the  sail  before  It. 
Then  he  sought  one  of  the  ascents,  and  was  soon  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  trades  had  returned,  but  scarce  blew  in  zephyrs  ； 
the  sea  was  calm  ；  the  points  in  the  reefs  were  easily  to  be  seen  ； 
the  ship  was  at  rest,  and,  seemingly,  nninjured,  and  the  whole 
fiew  was  one  of  the  sweetest  tranquillity  and  security.  Already 
bad  the  pent  and  piled  waters  diffused  tbemselves,  leaving  the 
reef  as  before,  with  the  exception  that  those  cavities  which  con- 
tained rain  water,  during  most  of  the  year,  now  contained  that 
which  was  not  quite  so  palatable.  This  was  a  great  temporary 
inconvenience,  though  the  heavy  showers  of  the  past  night  had 
done  a  good  deal  toward  sweetening  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
had  reduced  most  of  the  pools  to  a liquid  that  was  brackish, 
rather  than  salt.  A  great  many  fish  lay  scattered  about,  on  the 
island,  and  Mark  hastened  down  to  examine  their  qualities. 

The  pigs  and  poultry  were  already  at  work  on  the  game  that 
was  so  liberally  thrown  in  their  way,  and  Mark  felt  indebted  to 
these  scavengers  for  aiding  him  in  wliat  he  perceived  was  now 
a  task  indispensable  to  his  comfort  After  going  to  the  ship, 
and  breaking  his  fast,  he  returned  to  the  crater,  obtained  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  collect  the  fish, 
which  a  very  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun  of  that  climate 
would  render  so  offensive  as  to  make  the  island  next  to  intolera- 
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ble.  Never  in  his  life  did  our  young  friend  work  harder  tban 
he  did  all  that  morning.  Each  load  of  fish,  as  it  was  wheeled 
into  the  crater,  was  thrown  into  a  trench  already  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  ashes  were  hauled  over  it  by  means  of  the 
hoe.  *  Feeling  the  necessity  of  occupation  to  lessen  his  sorrow, 
as  well  as  that  of  getting  rid  of  pestilence,  which  he  seriously 
apprehended  from  this  inroad  of  animal  substances,  Mark  toiled 
two  whole  days  &t  this  work,  until  fairly  driven  from  it  by  the 
intolerable  effluvium  which  arose,  notwithstanding  all  be  had 
done,  on  every  side  of  the  island.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  had  not  the  birds  come,  in 
thousands,  to  his  relief.  They  made  quick  work  of  it,  clearing 
off  the  fish  in  numbers  that  would  be  nearly  incredible.  As  it 
was,  however,  our  young  hermit  was  driven  into  the  ship,  wliere 
he  passed  a  whole  week,  the  steadiness  of  the  trades  driving  the 
disagreeable  odors  to  leeward.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  ven- 
tured ashore,  where  lie  found  it  possible  to  remain,  though  tht 
reef  did  not  get  purified  for  more  than  a  month.  Finding  a 
great  many  fish  still  remaining  that  neither  hog  nor  bird  would 
touch,  Mark  made  a  couple  of  voyages  to  Loam  Island,  whence 
be  brought  two  cargoes  of  the  deposit,  and  landed  at  the  usual 
place.  This  he  wheeled  about  the  reef,  throwing  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  on  each  offensive  creature,  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
effluvium  and  preparing  a  considerable  store  of  excellent  manure 
for  his  future  husbandry.  It  may  be  as  well  said  here,  that,  at 
odd  times,  he  threw  these  little  deposits  into  large  heaps,  and 
subsequently  wheelea  them  into  the  crater,  where  they  were 
mixed  with  the  principal  pile  of  compost  that  had  now  been  for 
months  collecting  there. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  waywardness  of  haman  nature,  that  we  bear 
great  misfortunes  better  than  small  ones.  So  it  proved  with 
Mark,  on  this  occasion  ；  for,  much  as  lie  really  regarded  Bob, 
and  serious  as  was  the  loss  of  his  friend  to  himself,  the  effects 
of  the  inundation  occupied  bis  thoughts  and  disturbed  him 
more,  jnst  at  that  time,  than  the  disappearance  of  the  N^esha- 
mony.    Nevertheless,  our  young  man  bad  not  forgotten  look 
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3ut  for  the  missing  boat,  in  readiness  to  hail  its  return  with  joy. 
He  passed  much  of  the  week  he  was  shut  up  in  the  ship  in  her 
top-mast  cross-trees,  vainly  examining  the  sea  to  leeward,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  distant  view  of  the  pinnace  endeavoring  to 
bear  up  through  the  reefs.  Several  times  he  actually  fancied  he 
saw  her  ；  but  it  always  turned  out  to  be  the  wing  of  some  gul" 
or  the  cap  of  a  distant  breaker.  It  was  when  Mark  had  come 
ashore  again,  and  commenced  the  toil  of  covering  the  decayed 
fish,  and  of  gathering  them  into  piles,  that  these  smaller  mat- 
ters supplanted  the  deep  griefs  of  his  solitude. 

One  of  the  annoyances  to  which  our  solitary  man  found  him- 
self most  subject,  was  the  glare  produced  by  a  burning  sun  on 
rocks  and  ashes  of  the  drab  color  of  the  crater.  The  spots  of 
verdure  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  on  the  Summit,  not 
only  relieved  and  refreshed  his  eyes,  but  they  were  truly  de- 
lightful as  aids  to  the  view,  as  well  as  grateful  to  Kitty,  which 
poor  creature  had,  by  this  time,  cropped  them  down  to  a  pretty 
short  herbage.  This  Mark  knew,  however,  was  an  advantage  to 
the  grass,  making  it  finer,  and  causing  it  to  thicken  at  the  roots. 
The  success  of  this  experiment,  the  annoyance  to  his  eyea,  and 
a  feverish  desire  to  be  doing,  which  succeeded  the  disappear- 
ance of  Belts,  set  Mark  upon  the  project  of  sowing  grass  seed 
over  as  much  of  the  plain  of  the  crater  as  he  thought  he  should 
not  have  occasion  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  tillage.  To  work 
he  went,  then,  scattering  the  seed  in  as  much  profusion  as  the 
quantity  to  be  found  in  the  ship  would  justify.  Friend  A.bra- 
ham  White  had  provided  two  barrels  of  the  seed,  and  this  went 
a  good  way.  While  thus  employed,  a  heavy  shower  fell,  and 
thinking  the  rain  a  most  favorable  time  to  commit  his  grass 
seeds  to  the  earth,  Mark  worked  through  the  whole  oi it,  or  for 
several  Lours,  perspiring  with  the  warmth  and  exercise. 

This  done,  a look  at  the  garden,  with  a  free  use  of  the  hoe, 
was  the  next  thing  undertaken.  That  night  Mark  slept  in  his 
hammock,  under  the  crater  awning,  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  it  was  to  experience  a  weight  like  that  of  lead  in  his 
forehead,  a  raging  thirst,  and  a  burning  fever.    Now  it  was 
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that -our  poor  solitary  hermit  felt  the  magnitude  of  his  impru- 
dence and  the  weight  of  the  evils'  of  liis  peculiar  situation. 
That  he  was  about  to  be  seriously  ill  he  knew,  and  it  behoved 
him  to  improve  the  time  that  remained  to  him,  to  the  utmost. 
Every  thing  useful  to  him  was  in  the  ship,  and  thither  it  be- 
came indispensable  for  him  to  repair,  if  he  wished  to  retain 
even  a  chance  for  life.  Opening  an  umbrella,  then,  and  sup- 
porting bis  tottering  legs  by  a  cane,  Mark  commenced  a  walk 
of  very  near  a  mile,  under  an  almost  perpendicular  sun,  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  Twenty  times  did  the  young  man 
think  he  should  be  compelled  to  sink  on  the  bare  rock,  where 
there  is  little  question  he  would  soon  have  expired,  under  the 
united  influence  of  the  fever  within  and  the  burning  heat  with- 
out. Despair  urged  him  on,  and,  after  pausing  often  to  rest, 
he  succeeded  in  entering  the  cabin,  at  the  end  of  the  most  peril- 
ous hour  he  had  ever  yet  passed. 

No  words  of  ours  can  describe  the  grateful  sense  of  coolness, 
in  spite  of  the  boiling  blood  in  his  veins,  that  Mark  Woolston 
experienced  when  he  stepped  beneath  the  shade  of  the  poop- 
deck  of  the  Rancocas.  The  young  man  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  his  life  might  depend  on  the  use 
he  made  of  the  next  hour,  or  half  hour,  even.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  settee,  to  get  a little  rest,  and  while  there  he  endeav- 
ored to  reflect  on  his  situation,  and  to  remember  what  he 
ouglit  to  do.  The  medicine-chest  always  stood  in  the  cabin^ 
and  he  had  used  its  contents  too  often  among  the  crew,  not  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  general  nature  and  uses.  Potions 
were  kept  prepared  in  that  depository,  and  lie  staggered  to  the 
table,  opened  the  chest,  took  a  ready-mixed  dose  of  the  sort 
he  oeiieved  best  for  him,  poured  water  on  it  from  the  filterer 
and  swallowed  it.  Our  mate  ever  afterward  believed  that 
draught  saved  his  life.  It  soon  made  him  deadly  sick,  and 
produced  an  action  in  his  whole  system.  For  an  hour  he  was 
under  its  influence,  when  he  was  enabled  to  get  into  his  berths 
exhausted  and  literally  unable  any  longer  to  stand.  How  long 
he  remained  in  that  berth,  or  near  it  rather ""一 for  he  was  con- 
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scious  of  having  crawled  from  it  in  quest  of  water,  and  for 
other  purposes,  on  several  occasions 一 but,  how  long  be  was 
confined  to  his  cabin,  Mark  Woolston  never  knew.  The  period 
was  certainly  to  be  measured  by  days,  and  he  sometimes  fan- 
cied by  weeks.  The  first,  probaDiy,  was  the  truth,  though  it 
might  have  been  a  fortnight.  Most  of  that  time  his  nead  was 
light  with  fever,  though  there  were  intervals  when  reason  was, 
at  least  partially,  restored  to  him,  and  he  became  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  Of  food  and  water  he 
had  a  sufficiency,  the  filterer  and  a  bread-bag  being  quite  near 
him,  and  he  helped  himself  often  from  the  first,  in  particular  ； 
a  single  mouthful  of  the  snip's  biscuit  commonly  proving  more 
than  he  could  swallow,  even  after  it  was  softened  in  the  water. 
At  length  he  found  himseli  indisposed  to  rise  at  all,  and  he 
certainly  remained  eight-and-forty  hours  in  his  berth,  without 
quitting  it,  and  almost  without  sleeping,  though  most  of  the 
time  in  a  sort  of  doze. 

At  length  tlie  fever  abated  in  its  violence,  though  it  began  to 
assume,  what  for  a  man  in  Mark  Woolston's  situation  was  per- 
haps more  dangerous,  a  character  of  a low  type,  lingering  in  his 
system  and  killing  him  by  inches.  Mark  was  aware  of  his  con- 
dition, and  thought  of  the  means  of  relief.  The  ship  had  some 
good  Philadelphia  porter  in  her,  and  a  bottle  oi it  stood  on  a 
shelf  over  his  berth.  This  object  caught  his  eye,  and  he  actually 
longed  for  a  draught  of  that  porter.  He  had  sufficient  strength 
to  raise  himself  high  enough  fo  reach  it,  but  it  far  exceeded  his 
powers  to  draw  the  cork,  even  had  the  ordinary  means  been  a* 
hand,  which  they  were  not.  There  was  a  hammer  on  the  shelf, 
however,  and  with  that  instrument  he  aid  succeed  in  making  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  bottie,  and  in  filling  a  tumbler.  This 
liquor  he  swallowed  at  a  single  draught.  It  tasted  deliciously 
to  him,  and  lie  took  a  second  tumblerful,  when  he  lay  down, 
uncertain  as  to  the  consequences.  That  his  head  was  affected 
by  these  two  glasses  of  porter,  Mark  himself  was  soon  aware, 
and  shortly  after  drowsiness  followed.  After  lying  in  an  uneasy 
slumber  for  half  an  hour,  his  whole  person  was  covered  with  a. 
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gentle  perspiration,  in  which  condition,  after  drawing  the'  sLeet 
around  him,  the  sick  man  fell  asleep. 

Our  patient  never  knew  how  long  lie  slept,  oq  this  all-impor- 
tant occasion.  The  period  certainly  included  part  of  two  days 
and  one  entire  night  ；  but  afterward,  when  Mark  endeavored  to 
correct  his  calendar,  and  to  regain  something  like  a  record  of 
the  time,  he  was  inclined  to  think  he  must  have  lain  there  two 
nights  with  the  intervening  day.  When  be  awoke,  Mark  was 
immediately  sensible  that  he  was  free  from  disease.  He  was  not 
immediately  sensible,  nevertheless,  how  extremely  feeble  dis- 
ease had  left  him.  At  first,  he  fancied  be  had  only  to  rise, 
take  nourisnment,  and  go  about  his  ordinary  pursuits.  But  the 
sight  of  his  emaciated  limbs,  and  the  first  effort  he  made  to  get 
up,  convinced  him  that  he  had  a long  state  of  probation  to  go 
through,  before  he  became  the  man  he  had  been  a  week  or  two 
before.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  his  head  was  so  clear,  and 
bis  judgment  so  unobscured,  at  this,  his  Qrst  return  to  conscious- 
ness. 

Mark  deemed  it  a  good  symptom  that  lie  felt  disposed  to  eat. 
How  many  days  he  had  been  altogether  without  nourishment 
he  could  not  say,  but  they  must  have  been  several ； nor  had  he 
received  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  a  single  ship's  bis- 
cuit since  his  attack.  All  this  came  to  his  mind,  with  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  he  must  be  his  own  physician  and  nurse. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  lay  still,  during  which  be  addressed  him- 
self to  God,  with  thanks  for  having  spared  his  life  until  reason 
was  restored.  Then  he  bethought  him,  as  well  as  his  feeble  state 
would  allow,  of  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  On  a  table  in 
the  cabin,  and  in  sight  of  his  berth,  through  the  state-room 
door,  was  a liquor-case,  containing  wines,  brandy,  and  gin. 
Our  sick  man  thought  all  might  yet  go  well,  could  he  get  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  an  excellent  port  wine  which  that  case  contained, 
and  which  had  been  provided  expressly  for  cases  of  sickness.  To 
do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  key,  to  open  the 
case,  and  to  pour  out  the  liquor  ；  three  things,  of  which  he  dis- 
•  trusted  his  powers  to  perform  that  whicli  was  the  least  difScult. 
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The  key  of  the  liquor-case  was  in  the  drawer  of  an  open  sec- 
retary, which,  fortunately,  stood  between  him  and  the  table. 
Another  effort  was  made  to  rise,  which  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
enable  the  invalid  to  sit  up  in  his  bed.  The  cool  breeze  which 
aired  the  cabin  revived  him  a little,  and  he  was  able  to  stretch 
out  a  hand  and  turn  the  cock  of  the  filterer,  which  he  bad  him- 
self drawn  near  his  berth,  while  under  the  excitement  of  fever, 
in  order  to  obtain  easy  access  to  water.  Accidentally  this 
filterer  stood  in  a  draught,  and  the  quart  or  two  of  water  that 
had  not  yet  evaporated  was  cool  and  palatable  ；  that  is,  cool  for 
a  ship  and  such,  a  climate.  One  swallow  of  the  water  was  all 
Mark  ventured  on,  but  it  revived  him  more  than  he  could  be- 
Heve  possible.  Near  the  glass  into  which  he  had  drawn  the 
water,  lay  a  small  piece  of  pilot  bread,  and  this  lie  dropped  into 
the  tumbler.  Then  he  ventured  to  try  his  feet,  when  he  found 
a  dizziness  come  over  him,  that  compelled  mm  to  fall  back  on 
his  berth.  Recovering  from  this  in  a  minute  or  two,  a  second 
attempt  succeeded  better,  and  the  poor  fellow,  by  supporting 
himself  against  the  bulkheads,  and  by  leaning  on  chairs,  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  desk.  The  key  was  easily  obtained,  and 
the  table  was  next  reached.  Here  Mark  sunk  into  a  chair,  as 
much  exhausted  as  he  would  liave  been,  previously  to  bis  illness, 
by  a  desperate  effort  to  defend  life. 

The  invalid  was  in  his  shirt,  and  the  .cool  sea-breeze  had  the 
effect  of  an  air-bath  on  him.  It  revived  him  in  a little  while, 
when  be  applied  the  key,  opened  the  case,  got  out  the  bottle 
by  using  both  hands,  though  it  was  nearly  empty,  and  poured 
out  a  wine-glass  of  the  liquor.  With  these  little  exertions  he 
was  so  much  exhausted  as  almost  to  faint.  Nothing  saved  him, 
probably,  but  a  sip  of  the  wine,  which  he  took  from  the  glass  as 
it  stood  on  the  table.  It  has  been  much  the  lashion,  of  late 
years,  to  decry  wine,  and  this  because  it  is  a  gift  of  Provi- 
dence that  has  been  greatly  iibused.  In  Mark  Woolston's  in- 
stance it  proved 一 what  it  was  designed  to  be ― a  blessing  in- 
stead of  a  curse.  That  single  sip  of  wine  produced  an  effect  on 
him  like  that  of  magic.  It  enabled  liim  soon  to  obtain  his 
646  7 
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tumbler  of  water,  into  which  lie  poured  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor.  With  the  tumbler  in  his  hand,  the  invalid  next  essayed 
to  cross  the  cabin,  and  to  reach  the  berth  in  the  other  state- 
room. He  was  two  or  three  minutes  in  making  this  pas- 
sage, sustained  by  a  chair,  into  which  he  sunk  not  less  than 
three  times,  and  revived  by  a  few  more  sips  of  the  wine-and- 
water.  In  this  state-room  was  a  bed  with  clean,  cool  linen,  that 
had  been  prepared  for  Bob,  but  which  that  worthy  fellow  had 
pertinaciously  refused  to  use,  out  of  respect  to  his  officer.  On 
these  sheets  Mark  now  sank,  almost  exhausted.  He  had  made 
a  happy  exchange,  however,  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  the 
new  bed,  of  itself,  acting  as  delicious  restoratives. 

After  resting  a  few  minutes,  the  solitary  invalid  formed  a  new 
plan  of  proceeding.  He  knew  the  importance  of  not  over- 
exerting himseli,  Dut  he  also  knew  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
and  of  a  renovation  of  his  strength.  By  this  time  the  biscuit 
had  got  to  be  softened  in  the  wine-and-water,  and  he  took  a 
piece,  and,  after  masticating  it  well,  swallowed  it.  This  was 
positively  the  first  food  the  sick  and  desolate  young  man  had 
received  in  a  week.  Fully  aware  of  this,  he  abstained  from 
taking  a  second  mouthful,  though  sorely  pressed  to  it  by  hun- 
ger. So  strong  was  the  temptation,  and  so  sweet  did  that 
morsel  taste,  that  Mark  felt  he  might  not  refrain  unless  he  had 
something  to  occupy  his  mind  for  a  few  minutes.  Taking  a 
small  swallow  of  the  wine-and-water,  he  again  got  on  his  feet, 
and  staggered  to  the  drawer  in  which  poor  Captain  Crutchely 
had  kept  his  linen.  Here  he  got  a  shirt,  and  tottered  on  as  far 
as  the  quarter-deck.  Beneath  the  awning  Mark  had  kept  the 
section  of  a  hogshead,  as  a  bathing-tub,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  rain  water  that  ran  from  the  awning,  Kitty  often 
visiting  the  ship  and  drinking  from  this  reservoir. 

The  invalid  found  the  tub  full  of  fresh  and  sweet  water,  and, 
throwing  aside  the  shirt  in  wliich  he  had  lain  so  long;  he  rather 
fell  than  seated  himself  in  the  water.  After  remaining  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  recover  his  breath,  Mark  washed  his  head,  and 
long-matted  beard,  ard  all  parts  of  Ms  frame,  as  well  as  his 
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_  «t'*engtli  would  allow.  He  must  have  remained  in  the  water 
several  minutes,  when  he  managed  to  tear  himself  from  it,  as 
fearful  of  excess  from  this  indulgence  as  from  eating.  The  in- 
valid now  felt  like  a  new  man  ！  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
press the  change  that  came  over  his  feelings,  when  he  found 
himself  purified  from  the  effects  of  so  long  a  confinement  in  a 
fcyerish  bed,  without  change,  or  nursing  of  any  sort  After 
drying  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  a  towel,  though  the 
breeze  and  the  climate  did  that  office  for  him  pretty  eflfectually, 
Mark  put  on  the  clean,  fresh  shirt,  and  tottered  back  to  his  own 
berth,  where  he  fell  on  the  mattress,  nearly  exhausted.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  he  moved  again,  though  all  that  time  expe- 
riencing the  benefits  of  the  nourishment  taken,  and  the  purifi- 
cation undergone.  The  bath,  moreover,  had  acted  as  a  tonic, 
giving  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system.  At  the  end  of  the  half 
hour,  the  young  man  took  another  mouthful  of  the  biscuit,  half 
emptied  the  tumbler,  fell  back  on  bis  pillow,  and  was  soon  in  a 
sweet  sleep. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  Mark  lost  his  consciousness  on  this 
occasion,  nor  did  he  recover  it  until  the  light  of  day  was  once 
more  cheering  the  cabin.  He  had  slept  profoundly  twelve 
hours,  and  this  so  mucli  the  more  readily  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  previously  refreshed  himself  with  a  bath  and  clean 
linen.  The  first  consciousness  of  his  situation  was  accompanied 
with  the  bleat  of  poor  Kitty.  That  gentle  aDimal,  intended  by 
nature  to  mix  with  herds,  had  visited  the  cabin  daUy,  and  had 
been  at  the  sick  man's  side,  when  his  fever  was  at  its  height  ； 
and  had  now  come  again,  as  if  to  inquire  after  his  night's  rest. 
Mark  held  out  his  hand,  and  spoke  to  his  companion,  for  such 
she  was,  and  thought  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear  his  voice  again, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  lick  his  liand.  There  was  great  consola- 
tion in  this  mute  intercourse,  poor  Mark  feeling  the  "want  of 
sympathy  so  mucli  as  to  find  a  deep  pleasure  in  this  proof  of 
affection,  even  in  a  brute. 

Mark  now  arose,  and  found  himself  sensibly  improved  by  his 
night's  rest,  the  washing,  and  the  nourishment  received,  little 
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as  the  last  had  been.  Ilis  first  step  was  to  empty  the  tumbler, 
bread  and  all.  Then  he  took  another  bath,  the  last  doing 
quite  as  much  good,  he  fancied,  as  his  breakfast  All  that  day, 
the  youDg  man  managed  his  case  with  the  same  self-denial  and 
prudence,  consuming  a  ship's  biscuit  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  and  taking  two  or  tliree  glasses  of  wine, 
mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  In  the  afternoon 
he  endeavored  to  shave,  but  the  first  effort  convinced  him  ho 
was  getting  well  too  fast. 

It  was  thrice  twenty-four  hours  after  his  first  bath,  before 
Mark  Woolston  had  sufficient  strength  to  reach  the  galley  and 
light  a  fire.  In  this  he  then  succeeded,  and  lie  treated  himself 
to  a  cup  of  good  warm  tea.  He  concocted  some  dishes  of 
arrowroot  and  cocoa,  too,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next 
day,  continuing  his  baths,  and  changing  his  linen  repeatedly. 
On  the  fifth  day,  he  got  off  his  beard,  which  was  a  vast  relief  to 
him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  he  actually  crawled  up  on  the 
poop,  where  he  could  get  a  sight  of  his  domains. 

The  Summit  was  fast  getting  to  be  really  green  in  consider- 
able patches,  for  the  whole  rock  was  now  covered  with  grass. 
Kitty  was  feeding  quietly  enough  on  the  hill-side,  the  gentle 
creature  haying  learned  to  pass  the  curtain  at  t^e  gate,  and 
go  Tip  and  down  the  ascents  at  pleasure.  Mark  scarce  dared  to 
look  for  his  hogs,  but  there  they  were  rooting  and  granting 
about  the  reef,  actually  fat  and  contented.  He  knew  that  this 
foreboded  evil  to  his  garden,  for  the  creatures  must  have  died 
for  want  of  food  during  his  illness,  had  not  some  such  relief 
been  found.  As  yet,  his  strength  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
ashore,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  distant 
view  of  his  estate.  The  poultry  appeared  to  be  well,  and  the 
invalid  fancied  he  saw  chickens  running  at  the  side  of  one  of 
the  heDS. 

It  was  a  week  later  before  Mark  ventured  to  go  as  far  as  the 
crater.  On  entering  it,  he  found  that  his  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  garden  were  true.  Two-thirds  of  it  had  been  dug  over 
by  the  snouts  of  hia  pigs,  quite  ad  effectually  as  lie  could  havo 
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done  it,  in  his  vigor,  with  the  spade.  Tops  and  roots  had 
been  demolished  alike,  and  about  as  much  wasted  as  had  been 
consumed.  Kitty  was  found,  flagrante  delictu,  nibbling  at  the 
beans,  which,  by  this  time,  were  dead  ripe.  The  peas,  and 
beans,  and  Indian  corn  had  made  good  picking  for  the  poultry  ； 
and  every  thing  possessing  life  had  actually  been  living  in  abun- 
dance, while  the  sick  man  had  lain  unconscious  of  even  his  own 
existence,  in  a  state  as  near  death  as  life. 

Mark  found  his  awning  standing,  and  was  glad  to  rest  an 
hour  or  two  in  his  hammock,  after  looking  at  the  garden. 
While  there  the  hogs  entered  the  crater,  and  made  a  meal  be- 
fore kis  eyes.  To  his  surprise,  the  sow  was  followed  by  ten 
little  creatures,  that  were  already  getting  to  be  of  the  proper 
size  for  eating.  A  ravenous  appetite  was  now  Mark's  greatest 
torment,  and  the  coarse  food  of  the  ship  was  rather  too  heavy 
for  him.  He  had  exhausted  nis  wit  in  contriving  dishes  of 
flour,  and  pined  for  sometliiDg  more  grateful  than  salted  beef 
or  pork.  Although  he  somewhat  distrusted  iis  strength,  yet 
longing  induced  him  to  make  an  experiment.  A  fowling-piece, 
loaded  with  bail,  was  under  the  awning  ；  and  freshening  tho 
priming,  the  young  man  watched  his  opportunity  when  one  of 
the  grunters  was  in  a  good  position,  and  shot  it  in  the  head. 
Then  cutting  its  throat  with  a  knife,  he  allowed  it  to  bleed, 
when  he  cleaned  and  skinned  it  This  last  operation  was  not 
very  artistical ； but  it  was  necessary  in  the  situation  of  our  in- 
valid. With  the  carcase  of  tliis  pig,  which  was  quite  as  much 
as  he  could  even  then  cany  back  to  the  ship,  though  the  ani- 
mal was  not  yet  six  weeks  old,  Mark  made  certain  savory  and 
nourishing  dishes,  that  contributed  essenuaily  to  the  restoration 
of  his  strength.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  three 
more  of  the  piers  shared  the  same  fate,  as  did  half  a  dozen 
of  the  brood  of  chickens  already  mentioned,  thougli  tlie  last 
were  not  yet  half-grown.  But  Mark  felt,  now,  as  if  lie  couid 
eat  the  crater,  though  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  clamber 
to  the  Summit 
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CHAPTER  X. 

" Y*al  long  as  nature's  hnmblest  child 
Uath  kept  her  temple  undefLled 

By  sinful  sacrifice, 
Earth, 8  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own, 
Ue  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throno 
Is  built  amid  the  skies." 

"WlLSOIT. 


Oim  youthful  hermit  was  quite  two  months  in  regaining  liia 
strength,  thougli  by  the  end  of  one  be  was  able  to  look  about 
him,  and  turn  his  hand  to  many  little  necessary  jobs.  The  first 
thing  he  uudertook  was  to  set  up  a  gate  that  would  keep  the 
animals  on  the  outside  of  the  crater.  The  pigs  had  not  only 
consumed  much  the  largest  portion  of  his  garden  truck,  but 
they  had  taken  a  fancy  to  break  up  the  crust  of  that  part  of  the 
crater  where  the  grass  •  was  showing  itself,  and  to  this  inroad 
upon  his  meadows,  Mark  had  no  disposition  to  submit.  Ho 
had  now  ascertained  that  the  surface  of  the  plain,  though  of  a 
rocky  appearance,  was  so  far  shelly  and  porous  that  the  seeds 
had  taken  very  generally  ；  and  as  soon  as  their  roots  worked 
their  way  into  the  minute  crevices,  be  felt  certain  they  would, 
of  themselves,  convert  the  whole  surface  into  a  soil  sufficiently 
rich  to  nounsn  the  plants  lie  wished  to  produce  there.  Under 
such  circumstances  be  did  not  desire  the  assistance  of  the  hogs. 
As  yet,  however,  the  animals  had  done  good,  rather  than  harm, 
to  the  garden,  by  stimng  the  soil  up  and  mixing  the  sea-weed 
and  decayed  fish  with  it  ；  but  among  the  grass  they  threatened 
to  be  more  destructive  than  useful.  In  most  places  the  crust  of 
the  plain  was  just  thick  enougli  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man, 
and  Mark,  no  geologist  by  the  way,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  existed  at  all  more  through,  the  agency  of  the  salt  deposited 
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m  ancient  floods,  than  from  any  other  cause.  According  to  tbo 
great  general  law  of  the  earth,  soil  should  have  been  formed 
from  rock,  and  not  rock  from  soil ； though  there  certainly  are 
cases  in  whiQh  the  eartlis  indurate,  as  well  as  become  disinteera- 
ted.  As  we  are  sot  professing  to  give  a  scientific  account  of 
these  matters,  we  shall  simply  state  the  facts,  leaving  better 
scholars  than  ourselves  to  account  for  their  existence. 

Mark  made  his  gate  out  of  the  fife-rail,  at  the  foot  of  the 
main-mast,  sawing  off  the  stanchions  for  that  purpose.  With  a 
little  alteration  it  answered  perfectly,  being  made  to  swing  from 
a  post  that  was  wedged  into  the  arch,  by  cutting  it  to  the 
proper  length.  As  this  was  the  first  attack  upon  the  Kancocas 
that  had  yet  been  made  by  axe  or  saw,  it  made  the  young  man 
melancholy;  and  it  was  only  with  great  reluctance  tliat  he  could 
prevail  on  himself  to  begin  what  appeared  like  the  commence- 
ment of  breaking  up  the  good  craft.  It  was  done,  however, 
and  the  gate  was  hung  ；  thereby  saving  the  rest  of  the  crop.  It 
was  high  time  ；  the  hogs  and  poultry,  to  say  nothing  of  Kitty, 
having  already  got  their  full  share.  The  inroads  of  the  first, 
however,  were  of  use  in  more  ways  than  one,  since  they  taught 
our  young  cultivator  a  process  by  which  he  could  get  his  gar- 
den turned  up  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  also  suggested  to  him  an 
Idea  that  he  subsequently  turned  to  good  account.  Having  dug 
his  roots  so  early,  it  occurred  to  Mark  that,  in  so  low  a  climate, 
and  with,  such  a  store  of  manure,  he  might  raise  two  crops  in  a 
year  ；  those  which  came  in  the  cooler  months  varying  a little 
in  their  properties  from  those  which,  came  in  the  warmer.  On 
this  hint  he  endeavored  to  improve,  commencing  anew  beds 
that,  without  it,  would  probably  have  lain  fallow  some  months 
longer. 

In  this  way  did  our  young  man  employ  himself  until  he 
found  ms  strength  perfectly  restored.  But  the  severe  illness  lie 
had  gone  through,  with  the  sad  views  it  had  given  him  of  some 
future  day,  when  he  might  be  compelled  to  srive  up  life  itself, 
without  a  friendly  hand  to  smooth  nis  pillow  or  to  close  his  eyes, 
led  him  to  think  far  more  seriously  than  he  had  done  before,  oo 
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the  subject  of  the  true  character  of  our  probationary  condition 
here  on  earth,  and  on  the  unknown  and  awful  future  to  which 
It  leads  us.  Mark  had  been  carefully  educated  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  was  well  enough  disposed  to  enter  into  the  in- 
y  quiry  in  a  suitable  spirit  of  humility  ；  but  the  grave  circumstan- 
ces in  which  lie  was  now  placed,  contributed  largely  to  the  clear- 
ness of  his  views  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  final 
change.  Cut  off,  as  he  was,  from  all  communion  with  his  kind;  ~ r 
cast  on  what  was,  when  he  first  knew  it,  literally  a  barren  rock  J  • 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  Mark  found  himself,  by 1 
a  very  natural  operation  of  causes,  in  much  closer  communion 
with  his  Creator,  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  haunts  of  the 
world.  On  the  reef,  there  was  little  to  divert  Ids  thoughts  from 
their  true  course  ；  and  tho  very  ills  that  pressed  upon  him,  be- 
came so  many  guides  to  his  gratitude,  by  showing,  througli  the 
contrasts,  the  many  blessings  which  had  been  left  him  by  tho 
mercy  of  the  hand  that  had  struck  him.  j  The  nights  in  that  V 
climate  and  season  were  mucli  the  plcasantest  portions  of  tM 
fpur-and-twenty  hours.  There  were  no  exhalations  from  de- 
cayed vegetable  substances  or  stagnant  pools,  to  create  miasma, 
but  the  air  was  as  pure  and  little  to  be  feared  under  a  placid 
moon  as  under  a  noon-day  sun.  The  first  hours  of  night,  there- 
fore, were  those  in  wliich  our  solitary  man  chose  to  take  most  of 
his  exercise,  previously  to  bis  complete  restoration  to  strength  ； 
and  then  it  was  that  he  naturally  fell  into  an  obvious  and  health- 
ful communion  with  the  stars. 

So  far  as  the  human  mind  has  as  yet  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  our  condition  here  on  earth,  with  the  double 
connection  between  the  past  and  the  future,  all  its  just  infer- 
ences tend  to  the  belief  in  an  existence  of  a  vast  and  beneficent 
design.;  We  have  somewhere  heard,  or  read,  that  the  gipsies 
believe  that  men  are  the  fallen  angels,  toiling  their  way  back- 
ward on  the  fatal  path  along  which  they  formerly  rushed  to  > 
perdition^  This  may  not  be,  probably  is  not  true,  in  its  special 
detail]  l)ut  that  men  are  placed  here  to  prepare  themselves  for 
a  fiitaie  and  higher  condition  of  existence,  is  not  only  agreeable 
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to  our  consciousness,  but  is  in  harmoiiy  with  revelation.  Among 
the  many  things  that  have  been  revealed  to  us,  whero  so  many 
are  nid,  we  are  told  that  our  information  is  to  increase,  as  wo 
draw  nearer  to  the  milleimium,  until " The  whole  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
8C2U"  We  may  be  fer  from  that  blessed  day  ；  probably  are; 
but  he  has  lived  in  vain,  who  has  dwelt  his  half  century  in  the 
midst  of  the  civUization  of  this,  our  own  age,  and  does  not  see 
around  him  the  thousand  proofs  of  the  tendency  of  things  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  decrees,  announced  to  us  ages  ago  by  the 
pens  of  holy  men.  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  all  that  we  know 
of  the  past,  which  comes  purely  of  man  and  his  passions  ；  em- 
pires, dynasties,  heresies,  and  novelties,  come  and  go  like  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  ；  while  tlie  only  thing  that  can  be  termed 
stable,  is  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  prophecy ，ュ The  agencies 
that  have  been  employed  to  bring  about  the  great  ends  foretold 
so  many  centuries  since,  are  so  very  natural,  that  we  often  lose 
sight  of  the  mighty  truth  in  its  seeming  simplicity.  But  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Let  any  man  of 
fifty,  for  instance,  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  East,  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  compare  its  condition,  its  promises  of  to-day,  with 
those  that  existed  in  his  own  youth,  and  ask  himself  how  the 
change  has  been  produced.  That  which  the  Eicnards  and  Sts. 
Louis  of  the  middle  ages  could  not  effect  with  their  armed 
hosts,  is  about  to  happen  as  a  consequence  of  causes  so  obvious 
and  simple  that  they  are  actually  overlooked  by  the  multitude. 
The  Ottoman  power  and  Ottoman  prejudices  are  melting  away, 
as  it  mignt  be,  under  the  heat  of  divine  truth,  which  is  clearing 
for  itself  a  path  that  will  lead  to  the  fulfilment  oi its  own  pre- 
dictions. ,  

Among  the  agents  that  are  to  be  employed,  in  impressing 
tlie  human  race  with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
the  Deity,  we  think  the  science  of  astronomy,  with  its  mechan- 
ical auxiliaries,  is  to  act  its  full  share.  The  more  deeply  we 一 
penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  the  stronger  becomes  the 
proofs  of  design  ；  and  a  deity  thus  obviously,  tangibly  admitted, 
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j  the  more  profound  will  become  the  reverence  for  his  character 
I  and  power.  In  Mark  Woolston's  youth,  the  great  progress 
wliich  has  since  been  made  in  astronomy,  more  especially  in 
the  way  of  its  details  throngh  observations,  had  but  just  com- 
menced. A  vast  deal,  it  is  true,  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  pure  science,  though  but  little  that  came  home  to  the 
understandings  and  feelings  of  the  mass.  Mark's  education  had 
given  him  an  outline  of  what  Herschel  and  his  contemporaries 
had  been  about,  however  ；  and  when  lie  sat  on  the  Summit, 
communing  with  the  stars,  and  througu  those  distant  and  still 
unknown  worlds,  with  their  Divine  First  Cause,  it  was  with  as 
much  familiarity  with  the  subject  as  usually  belongs  to  the 
liberally  educated,  without  carrying  a  particular  branch,  of  learn- 
ing into  its  recesses.  He  bad  increased  his  school  acquisitions 
a little,  by  the  study  and  practice  of  navigation,  and  had 
several  works  that  he  was  fond  of  reading,  which  may  have 
made  him  a  somewhat  more  accurate  astronomer  than  those 
who  get  only  leading  laeas  on  the  subject.  Hours  at  a  time 
did  Mark  linger  on  the  Summit,  studying  the  stars  in  the  clear, 
transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  his  spirit  struggling  the 
while  to  get  into  closer  communion  with  that  dread  Being  whicli 
had  produced  all  these  mighty  results  ；  among  which  the  exis- 
！  tence  of  the  earth,  its  revolutions,  its  heats  and  colds,  its  misery 
二  and  happiness,  are  but  specks  in  the  incidents  of  a  universe. 
Previously  to  this  period,  he  had  looked  into  these  things  from 
curiosity  and  a love  of  science  ；  now,  they  impressed  him  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and 
caused  him  the  better  to  understand  his  own  position  in  the 
scale  of  created  beings. 

Not  only  did  our  young  hermit  study  the  stars  with  Ms  own 
eyes,  but  he  had  the  aid  oi instruments.  The  ship  had  two 
very  good  spy-glasses,  and  MarK  himself  was  the  owner  of  a 
very  neat  reflecting  telescope,  which  he  had  purchased  with  bis 
wages,  ana  had  brought  with  him  as  a  source  of  amusement  ana 
instruction.  To  this  telescope  there  was  a  brass  stand,  and  he 
conveyed  it  to  the  tent  on  the  Summit,  where  it  was  kept  foi 
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use.  Aided  by  this  instrument,  Mark  could  see  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  ring  of  the  latter,  the  belts  of  the 
former,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moon.  Of  course, 
the  spherical  forms  of  all  the  nearer  planets  then  known  ta 
astronomers,  were  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  assistance  of  thia 
instrument  ；  and  there  is  no  one  familiar  fact  connected  with 
our  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  strikes  the  human 
mind,  throusrli  the  senses,  as  forcibly  as  this.  For  near  a  month, 
Mark  almost  passed  the  nights  gazing  at  the  stars,  and  reflect- 
ing on  their  origin  and  uses.  He  had  no  expectations  of  mak- 
ing discoveries,  or  of  even  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowl- 
edge : but  his  thoughts  were  brought  nearer  to  his  Divine 
Creator  by  investigations  of  tais  sort  ；  for  where  a  zealous 
niathematician  might  have  merely  exulted  in  the  confirmation 
of  some  theory  by  means  of  a  fact,  he  saw  the  hand  of  God 
instead  of  the  solution  of  a  problem.  Thnce  happy  would  it 
be  for  the  man  of  science,  could  he  ever  thus  hold  his  powers 
in  subjection  to  the  great  object  for  which  they  were  brought 
into  existence  ；  and,  instead  of  exulting  in,  and  quarrelling 
about  the  pride  of  human  reason,  be  brought  to  humble  himself 
and  his  utmost  learning,  at  the  feet  oi infinite  knowledge,  and 
power,  and  wisdom,  as  they  are  thus  to  be  traced  in  the  path 
of  the  Ancient  of  Dkys  I 

By  the  time  his  strength  returned,  Mark  had  given  up, 
altogether,  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  Bctts  again.  It  was  just 
possible  that  the  poor  fellow  might  fall  in  with  a  ship,  or  find 
his  way  to  somo  of  the  islands  ；  but  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
the  result  of  chsiiice  and  not  of  calculations.  The  pinnace  was 
well  provisioned,  had  plenty  of  water,  and,  tempests  excepted, 
was  quite  equal  to  navigating  the  Pacific  ；  and  there  was  a  faint 
hope  that  Bob  might  continue  his  course  to  the  eastward,  with 
a  certainty  of  reaching  some  part  of  South  America  in  time. 
If  he  should  take  this  course,  and  succeed,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ？  Who  would  put  sufficient  faith  in  the  story  of  a 
simple  seaman,  like  Kobert  Betts,  and  send  a  ship  to  look  for 
Mark  Woolston  ？  I  In  these  later  times,  the  government  would 
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doubtless  despatch  a  vessel  of  war  on  »ucb  an  errand,  did  no 
other  means  of  rescuing  the  man  offer  ；  but  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  government  did  not  exercise  that  much  of  power. 
It  scarcely  protected  its  seamen  from  the  English  press-gang 
and  the  Algerine  slave-driver  ；  much  less  did  it  think  of  rescu- 
ing a  solitary  individual  from  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific. 
American  vessels  did  then  roam  over  that  distant  ocean,  but  it 
was  comparatively  in  small  numbers,  and  under  circumstances 
that  promised  bat  little  to  the  hopes  of  the  hermit.}  It  was  a 
subject  he  did  not  like  to  dwell  on,  and  he  kept  bis  thoughts 
as  much  diverted  from  it  as  it  was  in  bis  power  so  to  do. 

The  season  had  now  advanced  into  as  much  of  autTimn  as 
could  be  found  witnm  tlie  tropics,  and  on  land  so  low.  Every 
thing  in  the  garden  had  ripened,  and  much  had  been  thrown 
out  to  the  pigs  and  poultry,  in  anticipation  of  its  decay.  Mark 
saw  that  it  was  time  to  recommence  his  beds,  selecting  such 
seed  as  would  best  support  the  winter  of  that  climate,  if  winter 
it  could  be  called.  In  looking  around  him,  he  made  a  regular 
survey  of  all  his  possessions,  inquiring  into  the  state  of  each 
plant  he  had  put  into  the  ground,  as  well  as  into  that  of  the 
ground  itself.    First,  then,  as  respects  the  plants. 

The  growth  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  figs, 
etc.,  placed  in  rows  beneath  the  cliffs,  had  been  prodigious. 
The  water  had  ran  off  the  adjacent  rocks  and  kept  them  well 
moistened  most  of  the  season,  though  a  want  of  rain  was 
seldom  known  on  the  reef.  Of  the  two,  too  much,  rather  than 
too  little  water  fell ； a  circumstance  that  was  of  great  service, 
however,  in  preserving  the  stock,  which  had  used  little  beside 
that  it  found  in  the  pools,  for  the  last  ten  inonths.  The 
shrubs,  or  little  trees,  were  quite  a  foot  high,  and  of  an  excel- 
lent color.  Mark  gave  each  of  them  a  dressing  with  the  hoe, 
and  manured  all  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  guano.  About 
half  he  transplanted  to  spots  more  favorable,  putting  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  in  particular,  as  near  the  sea  aa  he  could  get  them. 

With  respect  to  the  other  plants,  it  was  found  that  eacli  had 
flourished  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
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mate.  The  products  of  some  were  increased  in  size,  wliile 
those  of  others  had  dwindled.  Mark  took  note  of  these  facts, 
determining  to  cultivate  those  most  which  succeeded  best.  The 
melons  of  both  sorts,  the  tomatoes,  the  egg-plants,  the  peppers, 
cncnmbers,  onions,  beans,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  had 
all  flourished  ；  while  the  Irish  potato,  in  particular,  had  scarce 
produced  a  tuber  at  all. 

As  for  the  soil,  on  examination  Mark  found  it  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  manure,  tillage,  and  water  it  had  re- 
ceived. The  hogs  were  again  let  m  to  turn  it  over  with  their 
snouts,  and  this  they  did  most  effectually  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days.  .  By  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  three  grown 
porkers  our  young  man  possessed,  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
young  ones.  This  number  was  getting  to  be  formidable,  and 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  killing  off,  in  order  to  keep  them  with- 
in reasonable  limits.  One  of  the  fattest  and  best  he  converted 
into  picjded  pork,  not  from  any  want  of  that  article,  there  being 
still  enough  left  in  the  ship  to  last  him  several  years,  but  be- 
cause he  preferred  it  corned  to  that  which  had  been  in  salt  so 
long  a  time.  He  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  allowing  the 
pigs  to  get  to  be  so  large,  since  the  meat  would  spoil  long  be- 
fore lie  could  consume  even  the  smallest-sized  shoats.  For 
their  own  good,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  shoot  no  less 
than  five,  and  these  he  buried  entire,  in  deep  places  in  his  gar- 
den, having  heard  that  earth  which  bad  imbibed  animal  sub- 
stances, in  this  way,  was  converted  into  excellent  manure. 

Mark  now  made  a  voyage  to  Loam  Island,  in  quest  of  a 
cargo,  using  the  raft,  and  towing  the  dingni.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  our  young  man  was  made  to  feel  how  mucli  ho 
bad  lost,  in  the  way  of  labor,  in  being  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Bob.  He  succeeded  in  loading  his  raft,  however,  and 
was  just  about  to  sail  for  home  again,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  possibly  the  seeds  and  roots  of  the  asparagus  he  had  put 
into  a  corner  of  the  deposit  might  have  come  to  something. 
Sure  enough,  on  going  to  the  spot,  Mark  found  that  the  seed 
had  taken  well,  and  hundreds  of  young  plants  were  erowing 
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flourishingly,  while  plants  fit  to  eat  had  pushed  their  tops 
through  the  loam,  from  the  roots.  This  was  an  important  dis- 
covery, asparagus  being  a  vegetable  of  which  Mark  was  exceed- 
ingly fond,  and  one  easily  cultivated.  In  that  climate,  and  in 
a  soil  sufficiently  rich,  it  might  be  made  to  send  up  new  ^oots 
the  entire  year  ；  and  there  was  little  fear  of  scurvy  so  long  as  he 
could  obtain  plenty  of  this  plant  to  eat  The  melons  and  other 
vegetables,  however,  had  removed  all  Mark's  dread  of  that  for- 
miaable  disease  ；  more  especially  as  he  had  now  eggs,  chickens, 
and  fresh  fish,  the  latter  in  quantities  that  were  almost  oppres- 
sive. In  a  word,  the  means  of  subsistence  now  gave  the  young 
man  no  concern  whatever.  When  he  first  found  himself  on  a 
barren  rock,  indeed,  the  idea  bad  almost  struck  terror  into  his 
mind  ；  but,  now  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  crater  could 
be  cultivated,  and  promised,  like  most  other  extinct  volcanoes, 
unbounded  fertility,  he  could  no  longer  apprehend  a  disease 
which  is  commonly  owing  to  salted  provisions. 

When  Marie  found  his  health  completely  re-established,  he  sat 
down  and  drew  up  a  regular  plan  of  dividing  his  time  between 
work,  contemplation,  and  amusement.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  one  who  lived  in  a  climate  where  vegetation  was  so  luxuriant 
when  it  could  be  produced  at  all,  work  was  pressed  into  his  ser- 
vice as  an  amusement.  Of  the  last,  there  was  certainly  very 
little,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  ；  but  our  hermit 
was  not  without  it  altogether.  He  studied  the  habits  of  the 
sea-biras  that  congregated  in  thousands  around  so  many  of  tho 
rocks  of  the  reef,  though,  so  few  scarce  ever  ventured  on  the 
crater  island.  He  made  voyages  to  and  fro,  usually  connect- 
ing business  with  pleasure.  Taking  favorable  times  for  such 
purposes,  lie  floated  several  cargoes  of  loam  to  tho  reef,  as  well 
as  two  enormous  rafts  of  sea-weed.  Mark  was  quite  a  month 
in  getting  these  materials  into  his  compost  heap,  whicn  he  in- 
tended should  lie  in  a  pile  during  the  winter,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  spading  in  the  spring.  We  use  these  terms 
by  way  of  distingaishing  the  seasons,  though  of  winter,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  none.    Of  the  two,  the  grass  grew  better 
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at  mid-winter  then  at  mid-summer,  the  absence  of  the  burning 
heat  of  the  last  being  favorable  to  its  growth.  As  the  season 
advanced,  Mark  saw  his  grass  very  sensibly  increase,  not  only 
in  surface,  but  in  thickness.  There  were  now  spots  of  some 
size,  where  a  turf  was  forming,  uature  performing  all  her 
tasks  in  that  genial  climate  in  about  a  fourth  of  the  time  it 
would  take  to  effect  the  same  object  in  the  temperate  zone.  On 
examining  these  places,  Mark  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
roots  of  bis  grasses  acted  as  cultivators,  by  working  their  way 
into  the  almost  insensible  crevices  of  the  crust,  letting  in  air  and 
water  to  places  whence  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  This 
seemed,  in  particular,  to  be  the  case  with  the  grass  that  grew 
within  the  crater,  which  had  increased  so  much  in  the  course 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  winter,  that  it  .was  really  fast  con- 
verting a  plain  of  a light  drab  color,  that  was  often  painful  to 
the  eyes,  into  a  plot  of  as  lovely  verdure  as  ever  adorned  the 
meadows  of  a  Swiss  cottage.  It  became  desirable  to  keep  this 
grass  down,  and  Kitty  being  unable  to  crop  a  meadow  of  so 
many  acres,  iMark  was  compelled  to  admit  his  pigs  and  poultry 
again.  This  lie  did  at  stated  times  only,  however  ；  or  when  he 
was  at  work  himself  in  the  garden,  and  could  prevent  their  dep- 
redations on  his  beds.  The  rooting  gave  him  the  most  trouble  ； 
' but  this  be  contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prevent,  by  admit- 
ting  bis  hogs  only  when  they  were  eager  for  grass,  and  turning 
them  out  as  soon  as  they  becran  to  generalize,  like  an  epicure 
picking  his  nuts  after  dinner.  J 

It  was  somewhere  near  mid-winter,  by  Mark^s  calculations, 
when  the  young  man  commenced  a  new  task  that  was  of  great 
importance  to  his  comfort,  and  which  might  affect  his  future 
life.  He  had  long  determined  to  lay  down  a  boat,  one  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  explore  the  whole  reef  in,  if  not  large  enough  to 
carry  him  out  to  sea.  The  dingui  was  altogether  too  small  for 
labor;  though  exceedingly  useful  in  its  way,  and  capable  of 
being  managed  even  in  pretty  rougli  water  by  a  skilful  hand,  it 
wanted  both  weight  and  room.  It  was  difficult  to  float  in  even 
a  raft  of  sea-weed  with  so  light  a  boat  ；  and,  as  for  towing  the 
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raft,  it  was  next  to  impossible.  But  tlie  raft  was  unwieldy, 
and,  when  loaded  down,  besides  canying  very  little  for  its  great 
weight,  it  was  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  and 
waves.  Then  the  construction  of  a  boat  was  having  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  view,  and,  in  that  sense,  was  a  desirable 
undertakiDg. 

Mark  had  learned  so  nmch  in  putting  the  pinnace  together, 
that  he  believed  himself  equal  to  this  new  undertaking.  Mate- 
rials enough  remained  in  the  ship  to  make  half  a  dozen  boats, 
and,  in  tumbling  over  the  lumber,  he  had  found  a  quantity  of 
stuff  that  had  evidently  been  taken  in  with  a  view  to  repair 
boats,  if  not  absolutely  to  construct  them.  A  ship's  hold  is  such 
an  omnium  gatherum,  stowage  being  necessarily  so  close,  that  it 
usually  requires  time  for  one  who  does  not  know  where  to  put 
his  band  on  every  thing,  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how  little  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  Such  was  the  fact  with  Mark,  whose  court- 
ship and  marriage  had  made  a  considerable  inroad  on  his  duties 
as  a  mate.  As  he  overhauled  the  hold,  he  daily  found  fresh 
reasons  for  believing  that  Friend  Abraham  White  had  made 
provisions,  of  one  sort  and  another,  of  which  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant,  but  which,  as  the  voyage  had  terminated,  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  utility.  Thus  it  was,  that  just  as  he  was  about 
to  commence  getting  out  these  great  requisites  from  new  planks, 
he  came  across  a  stem,  stem-frame,  and  keel  of  a  boat,  that  was 
intended  to  be  eighteen  feet  long.  Of  course,  our  young  man 
profited  by  this  discovery,  getting  the  materials  of  all  sorts,  in- 
cluding these,  round  to  the  ship-yard  by  means  of  the  raft 

For  the  next  two  months,  or  until  he  had  reason  to  believe 
spring  had  fairly  set  in,  Mark  toiled  faithfully  at  bis  boat 
Portions  of  his  work  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ；  some 
of  it  on  account  of  ignorance  of  the  craft,  and  some  on  account 
of  his  being  alone.  Getting  the  awning  up  anew  cost  poor 
Mark  the  toil  of  several  days,  and  this  because  his  single 
strength  was  not  sufficient  to  hoist  the  corners  of  that  heavy 
course,  even  when  aided  by  watch-tackles.  He  was  compelled 
to  rig  a  crab,  with  which  he  effected  his  purpose,  reserviner  the 
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machine  to  aid  him  on  other  occasions.  Then  the  model  of 
the  boat  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor.  Mark  knew 
a  good  bottom  when  he  saw  it,  but  that  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  knowing  how  to  make  one.  Of  the  rules  of 
draaghtiDg  he  was  altogether  ignorant,  and  his  eye  was  his 
only  guide.  He  adopted  a  plan  that  was  sufficiently  inge- 
nious, though  it  would  never  do  to  build  a  navy  on  the  samo 
principle. 

Having  a  great  plenty  of  deal,  Mark  got  out  in  the  rough 
about  twice  as  many  timbers  for  one  side  of  his  boat  as  would 
be  required,  in  this  thin  stuff,  when  he  set  them  up  in  their 
places.  Aided  by  this  beginning,  the  young  man  began  to  dub 
and  cat  away,  until  he  got  each  piece  into  something  very  near 
the  shape  his  eye  told  him  it  ought  to  be.  Even  after  he  had 
got  as  far  as  this,  our  boat-bnilder  passed  a  week  in  shaving, 
and  planing,  and  squinting,  and.  in  otherwise  reducing  his  lines 
to  fair  proportions.  Satisfied,  at  length,  with  the  bottom  he 
had  thus  fashioned,  Mark  took  out  just  one-half  of  bis  pieces, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.  After  these  moulds  did  he 
saw  and  cut  his  boat's  timbers,  making,  in  each  instance,  dupli- 
cates. When  the  ribs  and  floors  of  his  craft  were  ready,  he 
set  them  up  in  the  vacancies,  and  secured  them,  «fter  making 
an  accurate  fit  with  the  pieces  left  standing.  On  knocking 
away  the  deal  portions  of  his  work,  Mark  had  the  frame  of  his 
boat  complete.  This  was  much  the  most  troublesome  part  of 
the  whole  job  ；  nor  was  it  finished,  when  the  young  man  was 
obliged,  Dy  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  to  quit  the  ship-yard 
for  the  garden. 

Mark  had  adopted  a  system  of  diet  and  a  care  of  his  person, 
that  kept  him  in  perfect  health,  illness  being  the  evil  that  he 
most  dreaded.  His  food  was  more  than  lialf  vegetable,  several 
plants  having  come  forward  even  in  the  winter  ；  and  the  aspar- 
agus, in  particular,  yieldincr  at  a  rate  that  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  London  gardener.  The  size  of  the  plants  he  cut 
was  really  astounding,  a  dozen  stems  actually  making  a  meal. 
The  hens  laid  all  winter,  and  eggs  were  never  wanting.  The 
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corned  pork  gave  substance,  as  well  as  a  relish,  to  all  the 
dislies  the  young  man  cooked  ；  and  the  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee 
promising  to  hold  out  years  longer,  the  table  still  gave  him 
little  concern.  Once  in  a  month,  or  so,  he  treated  himself  to  a 
bean-soup,  or  a  pea-soup,  using  the  stores  of  the  Kancocus  for 
that  purpose,  foreseeing  that  the  salted  meats  would  spoil  after 
a  time,  and  the  dried  vegetables  get  to  be  worthless,  by  means 
of  insects  and  worms.  By  this  time,  however,  there  were 
fresh  crops  of  both  those  vesreiables,  which  grew  better  in  tho 
winter  than  they  could  in  the  summer,  in  that  hot  climate. 
Fish,  too,  were  used  as  a  change,  whenever  the  young  man  bad 
an  inclination  for  that  sort  of  food,  which  was  as  often  as  three 
or  four  times  a  week  ；  the  little  pan- fish  already  mentioned  be- 
ing of  a  sort  of  which  one  would  scarcely  ever  tire. 

It  being  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  save  unnecessary  labor, 
Mark  seldom  cooked  more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  barely  enough,  to  last  for  that  day.  In  consequence 
of  this  rule,  he  soon  learned  how  little  was  really  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  one  person,  it  being  his  opinion  that  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  such  soil  as  that  which  now  composed  his  garden, 
would  more  than  furnish  all  the  vegetables  lie  could  consume. 
The  soil,  it お true,  was  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Although 
it  had  Iain  so  long  unproductive  and  seemingly  barren,  now 
that  it  had  been  stirred,  and  air  and  water  were  admitted,  and 
guano,  and  sea-weed,  and  loam,  and  dead  fish  had  been  ap- 
plied, and  all  in  quantities  that  would  have  been  deemed  very 
ample  in  the  best-wrought  gardens  of  Christendom,  the  acre  he 
had  under  tillage  might  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
highest  stage  of  fertility.  It  wanted  a little  in  consistency, 
perhaps  ；  but  the  compost  heap  was  very  large,  containing 
enough  of  all  the  materials  just  mentioned  to  give  tho  garden 
another  good  dressing.  As  for  the  grass,  Mark  was  convinced 
the  guano  was  all-sufficient  for  that,  and  this  he  took  care  to 
apply  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

Our  young  man  was  never  tired,  indeed,  with  feasting  his 
eyes  with  the  manner  in  which  the  grass  had  spread  over  the 
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mount.  It  is  true,  that  he  had  scattered  seed,  at  odd  and  fa- 
vorable moments,  over  most  of  it,  by  this  time  ；  and  he  was 
persuaded  the  roots  of  those  first  sown  would  have  extended 
themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  over  the  whole  Sum- 
mit. Nor  were  these  grasses  thin  and  sickly,  threatening  as 
early  an  extinction  as  they  had  been  quick  in  coming  to  matu- 
rity. On  the  contrary,  after  breaking  what  might  be  called  the 
crust  of  the  rock  with  their  vigorous  though  nearly  invisible 
roots,  they  made  a  bed  for  themselves,  on  which  they  promised 
to  repose  for  ages.  The  great  frequency  of  the  rains  favored 
their  growth,  and  Mark  was  of  opinion,  after  the  experience  of 
one  summer,  that  his  little  mountain  might  be  green  the  year 
rouna. 

We  have  called  the  mount  of  the  crater  little,  but  the  term 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  reference  to  such  a  hill,  when  the  extent 
of  the  island  itself  was  considered.  By  actual  measurement, 
Mark  had  ascertained  that  there  was  one  knoll  on  the  Summit, 
wYich  was  just  seventy-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rock. 
The  average  height,  however,  might  be  given  as  somewhat  less 
than  fifty.  Of  surface,  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  crater  had  al- 
most as  much  as  the  plain  within  it,  though  it  was  so  broken 
and  uneven  as  not  to  appear  near  as  large.  Kitty  bad  long 
since  determined  that  the  hill  was  more  than  large  enough  for 
all  her  wants  ；  and  glad  enoagh  did  she  seem  when  Mark  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  in  driving  the  hogs  up  a 
flight  of  steps  he  bad  made  within  the  crater,  to  help  her  crop 
the  herbage.  As  for  the  rooting  of  the  last,  so  long  as  .hey 
were  on  the  Summit,  it  was  so  much  the  better  ；  since,  in  that 
climate,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  kill  grass  that  was  once 
fairiy  in  growth,  and  the  more  the  crust  of  the  ashes  was  broken, 
the  more  rapid  and  abundant  would  be  the  vegetation. 

Mark  had,  of  course,  abandoned  the-  idea  of  continuing  to 
cultivate  his  melons,  or  any  other  vegetables,  on  the  Summit, 
or  he  never  would  have  driven  his  hogs  there.  He  was  unwill- 
ing, notwithstanding,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  deposits  of  soil 
and  manure  which  hf  and  Bob  had  made  there  with  so  much 
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labor  to  themselves.  After  reflecting  what  he  could  do  with 
them,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  make  small  en- 
closures around  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  places,  and  trans- 
plant some  of  the  fig-trees,  orange-trees,  limes,  lemons,  etc., 
which  still  stood  rather  too  thick  within  the  crater  to  ripen 
their  fruits  to  advantage.  In  order  to  make  these  little  enclo- 
sures, Mark  merely  drove  into  the  earth  short  posts,  passing 
around  them  old  rope,  of  which  there  was  a  superabundance  on 
board  the  ship.  This  arrangement  suggested  the  idea  of  fenc- 
ing in  the  garden  by  the  same  means,  in  order  to  admit  the  pigs 
to  eat  the  grass,  when  he  was  not  watching  them.  By  the  time 
these  dispositions  were  made,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again  to 
put  in  the  seeds. 

On  this  occasion  Mark  determined  to  have  a  succession  of 
crops,  and  not  to  bring  on  every  thing  at  once,  as  he  had  done 
the  first  year  of  his  tillage.  Accordingly,  he  would  manure  and 
break  up  a  bed,  and  plant  or  sow  it,  waiting  a  few  days  before 
be  began  another.  Experience  had  told  him  that  there  v^as 
never  an  end  to  vegetation  in  tliat  climate,  and  he  saw  no  use 
in  pushing  his  labors  faster  than  he  might  require  their  fruits. 
It  was  true,  certain  plants  did  better  if  permitted  to  come  to 
maturity  in  particular  periods,  but  the  season  was  so  long  as 
very  well  to  allow  of  the  arrangement  just  mentioned.  As  this 
distribution  of  his  time  gave  the  young  man  a  good  deal  of 
leisure,  he  employed  it  in  the  ship-yard.  Thus  the  boat  and 
the  garden  were  made  to  advance  together,  and  when  the  last 
was  sown  and  planted,  the  first  was  planked.  When  the  last 
bed  was  got  in,  moreover,  those  first  set  in  order  were  already 
giving  forth  their  increase.  Mark  had  abundance  of  delicious 
salad,  young  onions,  radishes  that  seemed  to  grow  like  mush- 
rooms, young  peas,  beans,  etc.,  in  quantities  that  enabled  him 
to  turn  the  hogs  out  on  the  reef,  and  keep  them  well  on  the 
refuse  of  his  garden,  assisted  a little  by  what  was  always  to  be 
picked  up  on  the  rocks. 

By  this  time  Mark  had  settled  on  a  system  which,  lie  thought 
to  pursue.   There  was  no  use  in  his  raising  more  pigs  than  he 
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could  use.  (  TaKing  care  to  preserve  the  breed,  therefore,  he* 
killed  off  the  pigs,  of  which  he  had  fresh  litters,  from  time  to 
time  ；  and  when  he  found  the  old  hogs  getting  to  be  trouble- 
some, as  swine  will  become  with  years,  he  just  shot  them,  and 
buried  their  bodies  in  his  compost  heap,  or  in  his  garden,  where 
one  common-sized  hog  would  render  highly  fenile  several  yarda 
square  of  earth,  or  ashes.  This  practice  he  continued  ever  after, 
extending  it  to  his  fowls  and  ducks,  the  latter  of  which  pro- 
duced a  great  many  eggs.  By  rigidly  observing  tms  rule,  Mark 
avoided  an  evil  which  is  very  common  even  in  inhabited  coun- 
tries~~ that  of  keeping  more  stock  than  is  good  for  their  owner.j 
Six  or  eight  hens  laid  more  eggs  than  he  could  consume,  and 
there  was  always  a  sufficient  supply  of  chickens  for  bis  wants.  In 
short,  our  hermit  had  every  thing  lie  actually  required,  and 
most  things  that  could  contribute  to  his  living  in  great  abun- 
dance. The.  necessity  of  cooking  for  himself,  and  the  want  of 
pure,  cold  spring  water,  were  the  two  greatest  physical  hard- 
sliips  lie  endured.  There  were  moments,  indeed,  when  Mark 
would  have  gladly  yielded  one-half  of  the  advantages  he  actually 
possessed,  to  have  a  good  spring  of  living  water.  Then  he 
quellea  the  repinings  of  his  spint  at  this  privation,  by  endeav- 
orinsr  to  recall  how  many  blessings  were  left  at  his  command, 
compared  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  many  another  ship- 
wrecked mariner  of  whom  he  had  read  or  heard. 

The  spring  passed  as  pleasantly  as  thoughts  of  home  and 
Bridget  would  allow,  and  his  beds  and  plantations  flourished  to 
a  degree  that  surprised  him.  As  for  the  grass,  as  soon  as  it 
once  got  root,  it  became  a  most  beneficial  assistant  to  bis  plana 
of  husbandry.  Nor  was  it  grass  alone  that  rewarded  Mark's 
labors  and  forethought  in  his  meadows  and  pastures.  Various 
flowers  appeared  in  the  herbage  ；  and  he  was  delighted  at  find- 
ing a little  patch  of  the  common  wild  strawberry,  the  seed  of 
which  had  doubtless  got  mixed  with  those  of  the  grasses.  In' 
stead  of  indulging  his  palate  with  a  taste  of  this  delicious  and 
most  salubrious  fruit,  Mark  carefully  collected  it  all,  made  a  bed 
in  hi^*  garden,  and  includea  the  cultivation  of  this  among  his 


other  plants.  He  would  not  distnrb  a  nngle  loot  of  Uie  twenty 
or  thirty  different  shoots  tiiat  he  found,  M  being  togetlier,  and 
coming  (torn  tb«  eamo  cast  of  his  hand  while  Bowing,  lest  it 
might  die  ；  bat  with  &e  seed  of  the  fruit,  be  was  less  chary. 
One  thing  Btrack  Mark  as  singular 
absolutely  free  from  weeds  (- 
pnt  into  the  ground  csme  up,  and  nothing  else, 
simplified lus  toil,  tlwngh  be  had  no  donbt  ihat,  in  tike  cohtm 
of  time,  he  ehonld  meet  with  intraden  Id  his  beds.  He  could 
only  acconnt  for  this  circumstance  by  the  facts,  Aat  the  ashes 
of  the  volcano  contained  of  themselveB  no  combiuatioit  of  the 
elements  necessaiy  to  produce  plants,  and  that  the  manures  be 
OBed,  in  their  nature,  were  free  from  WMdk 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"The  glebe  aronnd  earth's  hollow  surface  8haleii» 
Aiid  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons : 
O'er  devastation  wo  blind  revels  keep  ； 
While  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heels.'* 

YOITNO. 

It  was  again  mid-summer  ere  Mark  Woolston  had  his  boat 
ready  for  launching.  He  bad  taken  things  leisurely,  and  com- 
pleted his  work  in  all  its  parts,  before  he  thousrht  of  putting  the 
craft  into  the  water.  Afraid  of  worms,  he  used  some  of  the 
old  copper  on  this  boat,  too  ；  and  he  painted  her,  inside  and 
out,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  taste.  Although  there  was 
no  one  but  Kitty  to  talk  to,  he  did  not  forget  to  paint  the  name 
which  he  had  given  to  his  new  vessel,  in  her  stern-sheets,  where 
he  could  always  see  it.  She  was  called  the  "Bridget  Yardley  ；，， 
and,  notwithstanding  tho  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  she 
bad  been  put  together,  Mark  thougbt  she  did  no  discredit  to  her 
beautiful  namesake,  when  completed.  When  he  had  every 
thing  finished,  even  to  mast  and  sails,  of  the  last  of  which  lie 
fitted  her  with  main-sail  ana  jib,  the  young  man  set  about  his 
preparations  for  getting  his  vessel  afloat. 

There  was  no  process  by  whicn  one  man  could  move  a  boat 
of  the  size  of  the  Bridget,  while  out  of  its  proper  element,  but 
to  launch  it  by  means  of  regular  ways.  With  a  view  to  this  con 
tingency,  the  keel  had  been  laid  between  the  ways  of  the  Nesh- 
amony,  which  were  now  all  ready  to  be  used.  Of  course  it  was 
no  great  job  to  make  a  cradle  for  a  boat,  and  our  boat-builder 
bad  "  wedged  up,"  and  got  the  keel  of  his  craft  off  tho 
** blocks,"  within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  lie  had  begun  upon 
that  part  of  his  task.    It  only  remained  to  knock  away  tho 
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spur-shores,  and  start  the  boat.  Until  that  instant,  Mark  had 
pursued  his  work  on  the  Bridget  as  mechanically  and  steadily 
as  if  hired  by  the  day.  When,  however,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  so  near  his  goal, a  flood  of  sensations  came  over  the  young 
man,  and  his  limbs  trembled  to  a  degree  that  compelled  him 
to  be  seated.  Who  could  tell  the  consequences  to  which  that 
boat  might  lead  ？  Who  knew  but  the  "  Bridget"  might  prove 
the  means  of  carrying  him  to  his  own  Bridget,  and  restoring 
liim  to  civilized  life  ？  At  that  instant,  it  appeared  to  Mark  as 
)f  his  existence  depended  on  the  launching  of  his  boat,  and 
he  was  fearful  some  unforeseen  accident  might  prevent  it.  He 
was  obliged  to  wait  several  minutes  in  order  to  recover  his  self- 
possession. 

At  length  Mark  succeeded  in  subduing  this  feeling,  and  he 
resumed  his  work  with  most  of  his  former  self-command. 
Every  thing  being  ready,  he  knocked  away  the  spur-shores,  and, 
finding  the  boat  did  not  start,  he  gave  it  a  blow  with  a  maal. 
This  set  the  mass  in  motion,  and  the  little  craft  slid  d-ov^n  the 
ways  without  any  interruption,  until  it  became  water-born,  ifhen 
it  shot  out  from  the  reef  like  a  duck.  Mark  was  delighted  with 
his  new  vessel,  now  that  it  was  fairly  afloat,  and  saw  thai  it 
sat  on  an  even  keel,  according  to  his  best  hopes.  Of  course  he 
had  not  neglected  to  secure  it  with  a line,  by  which  he  hauled 
it  in  toward  tke  rock,  securing  it  in  a  natural  basin  which  waa 
iust  large  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  So  great,  indeed,  were 
his  apprehensions  of  losing  his  boat,  which  now  seemed  so  pre- 
cious to  him,  that  he  had  worked  some  ring-bolts  out  of  the 
ship  and  let  them  into  the  rock,  whe^re  he  had  secured  them  bj 
means  of  melted  lead,  in  order  to  make  fast  to. 

The  Bridget  was  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  tlio 
Neshamony,  though  rather  more  than  half  as  long.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  a  good  boat  ；  and  Mark,  knowiner  that  he  mast  de- 
pend on  sail»  principally  to  move  her,  had  built  a  short  deck 
forward  to  prevent  the  seas  from  breaking  aboard  her,  as  well 
as  to  give  Mm  a  place  in  which  he  might  stow  away  various  ar- 
ticles, under  cover  from  the  rain.    Her  ballast  was  breakers, 
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filled  vfiih  frosh  water,  of  whicli  there  still  remained  several  in 
the  ship.  All  these,  as  well  as  her  masts,  sails,  oars,  etc.,  were 
in  her  whun  she  was  launched  ；  and  that  important  event  hav- 
ing taken  T>lace  early  in  the  morning,  Mark  could  not  restrain 
his  impat;  ？ nee  for  a  cruise,  but  determined  to  go  out  on  the 
reef  at  once,  further  than  he  had  ever  yet  ventured  in  the 
<lingui,  in  order  to  explore  the  seas  around  him.  Accordingly, 
he  put  Bome  food  on  board,  loosened  his  fasts,  and  made  sail. 

The  instant  the  boat  moved  ahead,  and  began  to  obey  her 
helm,  Mark  felt  as  if  he  had  found  a  new  companion.  Hitherto 
Kitty  bad,  in  a  measure,  filled  this  place  ；  but  a  boat  had  been 
the  young  man's  delight  on  the  Delaware,  in  his  boyhood,  and 
he  had  not  tacked  bis  present  craft  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  before  ho  caught  himself  talking  to  it,  and  commending 
it，  as  he  would  a  human  being.  As  the  wind  usually  blew  in 
the  same  direction,  and  generally  a  good  stiff  breeze,  Mark 
beat  up  between  the  reef  and  Guano  Island,  working  round 
the  weather  end  of  the  former,  until  he  came  out  at  the  anchor- 
age of  the  Rancocus.  After  beating  about  in  that  basin  a  Jittle 
while,  as  if  merely  to  show  off  the  Bridget  to  the  ship,  Mark 
put  the  former  closo  by  the  wind,  and  stood  off  in  the  channel 
by  which  he  and  Bob  had  brought  the  latter  into  her  present 
berth. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  avoid  all  such  breakers  as  would  be 
dangerous  to  a  boat,  by  simply  keeping  out  of  white  water  ； 
but  the  Bridget  could  pass  over  most  of  the  reefs  with  impunity, 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  them.  Mark  beat  up,  on 
short  tacks,  therefore,  until  he  found  the  two  buoys  between 
which  he  had  brought  the  ship,  and  passing  to  windward  of 
them,  he  stood  off  in  the  direction  where  he  expected  to  find 
the  reef  over  which  the  Rancocus  had  beaten.  He  was  not 
long  in  making  this  discovery.  There  still  floated  the  buoy  of 
the  bower,  watching  as  faithfully  as  the  seaman  on  his  look- 
out! Mark  ran  the  boat  up  to  this  well-tried  sentinel,  and 
caught  the  lanyard,  holding  on  by  it,  after  lowering  his  sails. 

The  boat  was  now  moored  by  the  buoy-rope  of  the  ship's 
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anchor,  and  it  occurred  to  our  young  man  that  a  certain  use 
might  be  made  of  this  melancholy  memorial  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  the  Rancocus.  The  anchor  lay  quite  near  a 
reef on  it,  indeed,  in  one  sense  ；  and  it  was  in  such  places  that 
fish  most  abounded.  Fishing-tackle  was  in  the  boat,  and  Mark 
let  down  a line.  His  success  was  prodigious.  The  fish  wer<^ 
hauled  in  almost  as  fast  as  he  could  bait  and  lower  his  hook, 
nnd  what  was  more,  they  proved  to  be  larger  and  finer  than 
those  taken  at  the  old  fishing-grounds.  By  the  experience  of 
the  half  hour  he  passed  at  the  spot,  Mark  felt  certain  that  he 
could  fill  his  boat  there  in  a  day's  fishing.  After  hauling  in 
some  twenty  or  thirty,  however,  he  cast  off  from  the  lanyard, 
hoisted  his  sails,  and  crossed  the  reef,  still  working  to  wind- 
ward. 

It  was  Mark's  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  shoals  in  this  direction.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  continued  beating  up,  sometimes  passing  boldly  through 
shallow  water,  at  others  going  about  to  avoid  that  which  he 
thought  might  be  dangerous,  until  he  believed  himself  to  be 
about  ten  miles  to  windward  of  the  island.  The  snip's  masts 
were  Lis  beacon,  for  the  crater  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  oi 
if  visible  at  all,  it  was  only  at  intervals,  as  the  boat  was  lifted  on  a 
swell,  when  it  appeared  a low  hummock,  nearly  awash.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  naked  spars  could  be  seen  at  that  dis- 
tance ； nor  could  they  be,  except  at  moments,  and  that  because 
the  compass  told  the  young  man  exactly  where  to  look  for 
them. 

As  for  the  appearance  of  the  reefs,  no  naked  rock  was  any- 
where to  be  seen  in  this  direction,  though  there  were  abundant 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  shoals.  As  well  as  he  could  judge, 
Mark  was  of  opinion  that  these  shoals  extended  at  least  twenty 
miles  in  this  direction,  he  having  turned  up  fully  five  leagues 
without  getting  clear  oi  them.  At  that  distance  from  his  soli- 
tary home,  and  out  of  sight  of  every  thing  like  land,  did  the 
young  man  eat  his  frugal,  but  good  and  nourishing  dinner, 
with  his  jib-sheet  to  windward  and  the  boat  hove- to.  The 
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fresliness  of  the  breeze  had  induced  bim  to  reef,  and  under  that 
short  sail,  he  found  the  Bridget  every  thing  he  could  wish.  It 
was  now  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  Mark  thought 
it  prudent  to  turn  out  his  reef,  and  run  down  for  the  crater.  In 
Iialf  an  hour  he  caught  a  sight  of  the  spars  of  the  ship  ；  and 
ten  minutes  later,  the  Summit  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  our  young  sailor  to  stay  out  ali 
night,  had  the  weather  been  promising.  His  wish  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  he  might  manage  the  boat,  single-banded,  while  he 
Blepty  and  also  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  shoals.  As  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  crater  sapeiseded  the  necessity  of 
his  laboring  mticli  to  keep  himself  supplied  with  food,  he  liad 
formed  a  plan  of  craising  off  the  shoals,  for  days  at  a  time,  in 
the  hope  of  falling  in  with  something  that  was  passing,  and 
which  might  carry  him  back  to  the  haunts  of  men.  No  vessel 
would  or  could  come  in  sight  of  the  crater,  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  the  reefs  was  known  ；  but  the  coarse  steered  by 
the  Rancocus  was  a  proof  that  ships  did  occasionally  pass  in 
that  quarter  of  the  Pacific  Mark  had  indulged  in  no  visionary 
hopes  on  this  subject,  lor  he  knew  he  might  keep  in  the  offing 
a  twelvemonth  end  see  nothing  ；  but  an  adoiuonal  twenty-four 
hours  might  realize  all  his  hopes. 

The  weather,  however,  on  this  his  first  ezperimeiit,  did  not 
encourage  him  to  remain  out  the  whole  night.  On  the  contra- 
ry, by  the  tyne  the  crater  was  in  sight,  Mark  thoaght  he  had 
not  seeu  a  more  portentous-looking  sky  since  he  had  been  on 
the  reef.  There  was  a  fiery  redness  in  the  atmosphere  that 
alarmed  him,  and  he  would  nave  rejoiced  to  be  at  home,  in 
order  to  secure  his  stock  within  the  crater.  From  the  appear- 
ances, be  anticipated  another  tempest  with  its  flood.  It  is  trae,  it 
was  not  the  eeason  when  the  last  occurred,  but  the  climate  might 
admit  of  these  changes.  The  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  was  v«y  trifling  on  that  ree も and  a  hurricane,  or  a  gale, 
was  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Just  as  the  Bridget  was  passing  the  two  buoys  by  which  the 
sLip-chaiinel  had  been  marked,  her  sau  flapped.    Tlis  was  'a 
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bad  omen,  for  it  betokened  a  sliift  of  wind,  whicli  rarely  hap- 
pened, unless  it  might  be  from  six  months  to  six  months,  without 
being  the  precursor  of  some  sort  of  a  storm.  Mark  was  still 
two  miles  from  the  reef,  and  the  little  wind  there  was  soon 
came  ahead.  Luckily,  it  was  smooth  water,  and  very  little  air 
sufficed  to  force  that  light  craft  ahead,  while  there  was  usually  a 
current  setting  from  that  point  toward  the  crater.  The  birds, 
moreover,  seemed  uneasy,  the  air  being  filled  with  them,  thou- 
sands flying  over  the  boat,  around  which  they  wheeled,  scream- 
ing and  apparently  terrified.  At  first  Mark  ascribed  this  unu- 
sual behavior  of  his  feathered  neighbors  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  now  seeing  a  boat,  for  the  commencement  of  such  an  ac- 
quaintance ； but,  recollecting  how  often  he  had  passed  their 
haunts  in  the  dingui,  when  they  would  hardly  get  out  of  the 
way,  he  soon  felt  certain  there  must  be  another  reason  for  this 
singular  conduct. 

The  sun  went  down  in  a  bank  of  lurid  fire,  and  the  Bridget 
was  still a  mile  from  the  ship.  A  new  apprehension  now  came 
over  our  hermit.  Should  a  tempest  bring  the  wind  violently 
from  the  westward,  as  was  very  likely  to  be  the  case  under 
actual  circumstances,  he  mignt  be  driven  out  to  sea,  and,  di'd 
the  little  craft  resist  the  waves,  forced  so  far  off  as  to  make  him 
lose  the  reef  altogether.  Then  it  was  that  Mark  deeply  felt 
how  much  had  been  left  him,  by  casting  his  lot  on  that  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  crater,  instead  of  reducing  Ijim  to  those 
dregs  of  misery  whicli  so  many  shipwrecked  mariners  are  com- 
pelled to  swallow  ！  How  much,  or  how  many  of  the  blessings 
that  he  enjoved  on  the  reef,  would  he  not  have  been  willing  to 
part  with,  that  evening,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  arrival  at  the 
side  of  the  Rancocus  ！  By  the  utmost  care  to  profit  by  every 
puff  of  air,  and  by  handling  the  feoat  with  the  greatest  skill,  this 
Lappy  result  was  obtained,  however,  without  any  sacrifice. 

iibout  nine  o'clock,  and  not  sooner,  the  boat  wawwell  secured, 
and  Mark  went  into  his  cabin.  Here  he  Imelt  and  returned 
thanks  to  God,  for  iiis  safe  return  to  a  place  that  was  getting  to 
be  as  precious  to  him  as  the  love  of  life  could  render  it.  After 
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this,  tired  with  his  day's  work,  the  young  man  got  into  his 
berth  and  endeavored  to  sleep. 

The  fatigue  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  invigorating 
freshness  of  the  breeze,  acted  as  an  anodyne,  and  our  young 
man  soon  forgot  his  adventures  and  his  boat,  in  profound  slum- 
bers. It  was  many  hours  ere  Mark  awoke,  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  At  first  he  thought  the  ship 
had  taken  fire,  a lurid  light  gleaming  in  at  the  open  door  of  the 
cabin,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  recollection  of  the  danger  ho 
ran  from  the  magazine,  as  well  as  from  being  burned.  But  no 
cracking  of  flames  reaching  Ms  ears,  he  dressed  hastily  and 
went  out  on  the  poop.  He  had  just  reached  this  deck,  when 
he  felt  the  whole  ship  tremble  from  her  truck  to  her  keel,  and  a 
rushing  of  water  was  heard  on  all  sides  of  him,  as  if  a  flood 
were  coming.  Hissing  sounds  were  heard,  and  streams  of  fire 
and  gleams  of  lurid  light  were  seen  in  the  air.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble moment,  and  one  that  might  well  induce  any  man  to  imag- 
ine that  time  was  drawing  to  its  close. 

Mark  Woolston  now  comprehended  his  situation,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  darkness  which  prevailed,  except  in  those 
brief  intervals  of  lurid  light.  He  had  felt  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano  had  suddenly  become  active. 
Smcke  and  asbes  certainly  filled  the  air,  and  our  poor  hermit 
instinctively  looked  toward  bis  crater,  already  so  verdant  and 
lively,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  vomit  flames.  Every  thing 
there  was  tranquil ； the  danger,  if  danger  there  was,  was  assur- 
edly more  remote.  But  the  murky  vapor  which  rendered 
breathing  exceedingly  difficult,  also  obstructed  the  view,  and 
- prevented  his  seeing  where  the  explosion  really  was.  For  a 
brief  space  our  young  man  fancied  he  must  certainly  be  suffoca- 
ted ； but  a  shift  of  wmd  came  and  blew  away  the  oppressive 
vapor,  clearing  the  atmosphere  oi  its  sulphurous  and  most  offen- 
sive gases  and  odors.  Never  did  feverish  tongue  enjov  the 
cooling  and  healthful  draught  more  than  Mark  rejoiced  in  this 
change.  The  wind  had  got  back  to  its  old  quarter,  and  the  air 
he  respired  soon  became  pure  and  refreshing.    Had  tie  impure 
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atmosphere  lasted  ten  minutes  longer,  Mark  felt  persnadea  he 
could  not  have  breathed  it  with  any  safety. 

The  light  was  now  most  impatiently  expected  by  our  young 
man.  The  minutes  seemed  to  drag  ；  but,  at  length,  the  usual 
signs  of  returning  day  became  apparent  to  him,  and  be  got  od 
the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  as  if  to  meet  it  in  its  approach.  There 
lie  stood  looking  to  the  eastward,  eager  to  have  ray  after  ray 
shoot  into  the  firmament,  when  he  was  Buddenly  struck  with  a 
change  in  that  quarter  of  the  ocean,  which  at  once  proclaimed 
the  power  of  the  effort  which  the  earth  had  made  in  its  subter- 
ranean throes.  Naked  rocks  appeared  in  places  where,  Mark 
was  certain,  water  in  abnudance  had  existed  a  few  hours  before. 
The  sea-wall,  directly  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  which  never  showed 
itself  above  the  surface  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  any 
part  01 It,  and  that  only  at  exceedingly  neap  tides,  was  now  not 
only  bare  for  a long  distance,  but  parts  rose  ten  and  fifteen  feet 
above  the  surrounding  sea.  This  proved,  at  once,  that  the  earth- 
quake had  thrust  upward  a  vast  surface  of  the  reef,  completely 
altering  the  whole  appearance  of  the  shoal i  In  a  word,  nature 
had  made  another  effort,  and  islands  had  been  created,  as  it 
might  be  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Mark  was  no  sooner  assured  of  this  stupendous  fact,  than  he 
hurried  on  to  the  poop,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes  bad 
occurred  in  and  about  the  crater.  It  had  been  pushed  upward, 
in  common  with  all  the  rocks  for  miles  on  every  side  oi it, 
though  without  disturbing  its  surface  I  By  the  computation  of 
our  young  man,  the  reef,  which  previously  lay  aboHt  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  was  now  fully  twenty,  so  many 
cubits  having  been,  by  one  single  but  mighty  effort  of  nature, 
added  to  its  stature.  The  planks  which  led  from  the  stem  of 
the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  which  had  formed  a  descent,  were 
now  nearly  level,  so  much  water  having  left  the  basin  as  to  pro* 
duce  this  change.  Still  the  ship  floated,  enough  remaining  to 
keep  her  keel  clear  of  the  bottom. 

Impatient  to  leam  all,  Mark  ran  ashore,  for  by  tbis  time  it  waa 
broad  daylight,,  and  hastened  into  the  crater,  with  an  intention 
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to  ascend  at  once  to  the  Summit.  As  be  passed  along,  he  could 
detect  no  change  whatever  on  the  surface  of  the  r が f,  every 
tiling  lyiner  lust  as  it  had  been  left,  and  the  pigs  ana  poultry 
were  at  their  usual  business  of  providing  for  their  owi wants. 
Ashes,  however,  were  strewn  over  the  rocks  to  a  depth  that  left 
Ills  footprints  as  distinct  as  they  could  have  been  made  'a.  a light 
Bnow.  Within  the  crater  the  same  appearances  were  ^'bserved, 
fully  an  inch  of  ashes  covenDg  its  verdant  pastures  and  the 
whole  garden.  This  gave  Mark  very  little  concern,  for  }is  knew 
that  the  first  rain  would  wash  this  drab-lookiDg  mantk  iato  the 
earth,  where  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  ricK  pressing 
of  manure. 

On  reaching  the  Summit,  our  young  man  yras  enabled  co  form 
a  better  opinion  of  the  vast  changes  which  had  been  wrought 
around  him,  by  this  sudden  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  Ev- 
erywhere sea  seemed  to  be  converted  into  land,  or,  at  least,  into 
rocL  All  the  white  water  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
arose  islands  of  rock,  or  mud,  or  sand.  A  good  deal  of  the 
last  was  to  be  seen,  and  some  quite  near  the  reef,  as  we  shall  still 
continue  to  call  the  island  of  the  crater.  Island,  however,  it 
could  now  hardly  be  termed.  It  is  true  that  ribands  of  water 
approached  it  on  all  sides,  resembling  creeks,  and  rivers,  and 
small  Bounds  ；  but,  as  Mark  stood  there  on  the  Summit,  it  seen*- 
ed  to  him  that  it  was  now  possible  to  walk  for  leagues,  in  every 
direction,  commencing  at  the  crater  and  following  the  lines  of 
reefs,  and  rocks,  and  sands,  tliat  bad  been  laid  bare  by  the  late 
upheaving.  The  extent  of  this  change  gave  him  confidence  ip  { 
its  permanency,  and  the  young  man  had  hopes  that  what  had  \ 
thus  been  produced  by  the  providence  of  God,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  to  answer  his  own  benevolent  purposes.  It 
certainly  made  an  immense  difference  in  his  own  situation.  The 
boat  could  still  be  used,  but  it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  ram- 
ble for  hours,  if  not  for  days,  along  the  necks,  and  banks,  and  j 
humraocks,  and  swales  that  had  been  formed,  and  that  with  9  ' 
dry  foot.  His  limits  were  so  much  enlarged  as  to  offer  some 
thing  like  a  new  world  to  his  enterprise  and  curiosity. 
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The  crater,  nerertbelesBy  was  appareotlj  about  the  ocnfre  of 
Uiu  new  creation.  To  the  sontb,  it  is  tme,  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate  more  than  two  or  three  leacmes.  A  rast,  don-Iooldng 
cloud  i^tiii  corered  the  sea  in  that  direction,  Tciling  its  surface 
fsjr  ALU  Wide,  and  minglmg  with  the  vapors  of  the  upper 
atiD«/spb£re«  Somewhere  within  tliis  cload,  how  £ir  or  how 
sear  from  b:'m  he  knew  not,  Mark  made  no  doubt  a  new  outlet 
to  the  pent  forces  of  the  inner  earth  was  to  be  fonnd,  forming 
another  and  an  actire  crater  for  the  exit  of  the  fires  beneath. 
Gc'okigy  WM  SL  science  that  had  not  made  its  present  progress 
in  the  day  of  Mark  Woolston,  but  his  education  had  been  too 
good  to  leave  biin  totally 賈 ithout  a  theory  for  what  had  hap - 
pimed,  lie  supposed  that  the  internal  fires  had  produced  so 
much  gaj(,  jmi  beneath  this  spot,  as  to  open  crevices  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  tbroogh  which  water  had  flowed  in  saffi- 
cient  quantities  to  create  a  vast  body  of  steam,  which  steam 
bad  been  the  immediate  agent  of  lifting  so  much  of  the  rock 
and  land,  and  of  causing  the  earthquake.  At  the  same  time, 
the  internal  fires  had  acted  m  concert  ；  and  following  an  open- 
ing, they  had  got  so  near  the  surface  as  to  force  a  chimney  foi 
their  own  exit,  in  the  form  of  this  new  crater,  of  the  existence 
1 of  wbichf  from  all  the  signs  to  the  southward,  Mark  did  not  en- 
tertain the  smallest  doubt. 

This  theory  may  have  been  true,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  it 
may  have  been  altogether  erroneous.  Such  speculations  seldom 
turn  out  to  be  minutely  accurate.  So  many  unknown  causes 
exist  in  so  many  unexpected  forms,  as  to  render  precise  esti- 
mates of  their  effects,  in  cases  of  physical  phenomena,  almost 
88  uncertain  as  those  which  follow  similar  attemuts  at  an  analy- 
sis of  human  motives  and  human  conduct.  The  man  who  has 
boon  much  the  subject  of  the  conjectures  and  opinions  of  hi% 
fellow-creatures,  in  this  way,  must  have  many  occasions  to  won- 
der, and  somo  to  smile,  when  he  sees  how  completely  those 
around  him  misjudge  his  wishes  and  impulses.  Although 
formed  of  the  same  substance,  influenced  hj  the  same  selfish 
nes8,  and  governed  by  the  same  passions,  in  nothing  Jo  men 
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oftener  err  than  in  this  portion  of  the  exercise  of  their  intellects. 
The  errors  arise  from  one  man's  rigidly  judging  his  fellow  by 
Mmself,  and  that  which  he  would  do  he  fancies  others  would 
do  also.  This  rule  would  be  pretty  safe,  could  we  always  pen- 
etrate into  the  wants  and  longings  of  others,  which  quite  as  often 
fail  to  correspond  closely  with  our  own,  as  do  their  characters, 
fortunes,  and  hopes. 

At  first  sight,  Mark  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  predominant  nature  of  the  very  many  bodies  of 
water  that  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side  of  him.  On  the 
whole,  there  still  remained  almost  as  much  of  one  element  as 
of  the  other,  in  the  view  ；  which  of  itself,  however,  was  a  vast 
change  from  what  had  previously  been  the  condition  of  the 
shoals.  Thero  were  large  bodies  of  water,  little  lakes  in  extent, 
which  it  was  obvious  enough  must  disappear  under  the  process 
of  evaporation,  no  communication  existing  between  them  and 
the  open  ocean.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  shceta 
were  sounds,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  that  must  always  continue, 
since  they  might  be  traced,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  toward  the 
mighty  Pacific.  Such,  Mark  was  induced  to  believe,  was  the 
fact  with  the  belt  of  water  that  still  surrounded,  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded the  reef;  for,  placed  where  he  was,  the  younsr  man 
was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  latter  had,  or  had  not,  at  a 
particular  point,  any  land  communication  with,  an  extensive 
range  of  naked  rock,  sand,  mild,  and  deposit,  that  stretched 
away  to  the  westward,  for  leagues.  In  obvious  connection 
with  this  broad  reach  of  what  might  be  termed  bare  ground, 
were  Guano  and  Loam  Islands  ；  neither  of  which  was  an  island 
any  longer,  except  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  whole  formation 
around  it.  Nevertheless,  our  young  man  was  not  sorry  to  see 
that  the  channel  around  the  reef  still  washed  the  bases  of 
both  those  important  places  of  deposit,  leaving  it  in  his  power 
to  transport  their  valuable  manures  by  means  of  the  raft,  or 
boat. 

The  situation  of  the  ship  next  became  the  matter  of  Mark's 

most  curious  and  interested  investigation.    She  was  clearly 
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afloat,  and  the  basin  in  wnicli  she  rode  had  a  communication  on 
each  side  of  it,  with  the  sound,  or  inlet,  that  still  encircled  the 
reefl  Descending  to  the  shore,  our  young  mariner  got  into  the 
dingui,  and  pulled  out  round  the  vessel,  to  make  a  more  minute 
examination.  So  very  limpid  was  the  water  of  that  sea,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  discern  a  bright  object  on  the  bottom,  at  a 
depth  of  several  fathoms.  There  were  no  streams  in  that  part  of 
the  world  to  pour  their  deposits  into  the  ocean,  and  air  itself  is 
scarce  more  transparent  than  the  pure  water  of  the  ocean,  when 
tmpoUuted  with  any  foreign  substances.  All  it  wants  is  light, 
to  enable  the  eye  to  reach  into  its  mysteries  for  a long  way. 
Mark  could  very  distinctly  perceive  the  sand  beneath  the  Baa- 
C0C11S,  keel,  and  saw  that  the  ship  still  floated  two  or  three  feet 
clear  of  the  bottom.  It  was  near  high  water,  however  ；  and, 
there  being  usually  a  tide  of  about  twenty  inches,  it  was  plain 
enough  that,  on  certain  winds,  the  good  old  (？ raft  would  come 
in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  bottom.  All  expectation  of 
ever  getting  the  vessel  out  of  the  basin  must  now  be  certainly 
abandoned,  since  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  cavity,  where  the  water 
was  six  or  eignt  feet  deeper  than  it  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
on  each  side  of  her. 

Having  ascertained  these  facts,  Mark  providea  himself  with  a 
fowling-piece,  provisions,  etc.,  and  set  out  to  explore  his  newly- 
acquired  territories  on  foot.  His  steps  were  first  directed  to 
the  point  where  it  appeared  to  the  eye  that  the  vast  range  of 
dry  land  to  the  westward,  extending  both  north  and  south,  had 
become  connected  with  the  reef.  If  such  connection  existed  at 
all,  it  was  by  two  very  narrow  necks  of  rock,  of  equal  height, 
both  of  which  had  come  up  out  of  tho  water  under  the  late 
action,  wliich  action  had  considerably  altered  and  extended  the 
shores  of  Crater  Island.  Sand  appeared  in  various  places  along 
these  shores,  now  ；  whereas,  previously  to  the  earthquake,  they 
had  everywhere  been  nearly  perpendicular  rocks. 

Mark  was  walking,  with  an  impatient  step,  toward  the  neck 
just  mentioned,  and  whica  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Bhip-yard,  when  his  eye  was  attracted  toward  a  sandy  beach  of 
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several  acres  in  extent,  that  spread  itself  along  the  margin  of  the 
rocks,  as  clear  from  every  impurity  as  it  was  a  few  hoars  before, 
when  it  had  been  raised  from  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
To  him,  it  appeared  that  water  was  trickling  through  this  sand, 
coming  from  beneath  the  lava  of  the  reef.  At  first,  he  supposed 
it  was  merely  the  remains  of  some  small  portion  of  the  ocean 
that  had  penetrated  to  a  cavity  within,  and  which  was  now 
trickling  back  through,  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  to  find  its  level, 
under  the  great  law  of  nature.  But  it  looked  so  pleasant  to  see 
once  more  water  of  any  sort  coming  upward  from  the  earth, 
that  tlxe  young  man  jumped  down  upon  the  sands,  and  hastened 
to  the  spot  for  further  inquiry.  Scooping  up  a little  of  the 
water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  found  it  sweet,  soft,  and 
deliciously  cool.  Here  was  a  discovery,  indeed  ！  The  physical 
comfort  for  which  he  most  pined  was  thus  Dresented  to  him,  as 
by  a  direct  gift  from  heaven  ；  and  no  miser  who  had  found,  a 
hoard  oi  hidden  gold,  could  have  felt  so  great  pleasure,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  the  gratitude,  of  our  young  hermit,  if  hermit  we 
may  call  one  who  did  not  voluntarily  seek  his  seclusion  from 
the  world,  and  who  worshipped  God  less  as  a  penance,  than 
from  love  and  adoration. 

Before  quitting  this  new-found  treasure,  Mark  opened  a  cavi- 
ty in  the  sand  to  receive  tke  water,  placing  stone  around  it  to 
make  a  convenient  and  clean  little  basin.  In  ten  minutes  this 
place  was  filled  with  water  almost  as  limpid  as  air,  and  every  way 
as  delicious  as  the  palate  of  man  could  require.  The  young  man 
could  scarce  tear  himself  away  from  the  spot,  but,  fearful  of 
drinking  too  much,  he  did  so,  after  a  time.  Before  quitting  the 
opring,  however,  he  placeu  a  stone  of  some  size  at  a  gap  in  the 
rook 一 a  precaation  that  completely  prevented  the  hogs,  should 
they  stroll  that  way,  from  descending  to  the  beach  and  defiling 
tlic  limpid  basin.  As  soon  as  he  had  leisure,  Mark  resolved  to 
sink  a  barrel  in  the  sand,  and  to  build  a  fence  around  it  ；  after 
wnick  the  stock  miglit  descend  and  drink  at  a  pool  he  should 
form  below,  at  pleasure. 

Mar£:  proceeded.    On  reaching  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
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r バグ: に be  foand  tliat  the  rocks  did  not  meet,  bat  the  reef 
iFtil)  remained  an  inland.  The  channel  that  separated  the  two 
poinU  of  rock 曹 as  only  aboat  twenty  feet  wide,  howcTcr,  though 
it  was  of  fully  twice  that  depth.  The  younir  man  found  it  nec- 
esmj  to  go  back  to  the  sbip-Tard  (no  great  distance,  by  the 
way),  and  to  bring  a  plank  with  whicn  to  make  a  bridge.  This 
donc^  he  passed  on  to  the  newly  emef^ed  territory.  As  might 
hare  been  expected,  the  rocks  were  foand  tolerably  well  fbrnisk- 
cd  with  fifth,  which  had  got  caught  in  pools  aod  crevices  when 
the  water  flowed  into  the  sea  ；  an も what  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance, another  and  a  much  larger  spring  of  fresh  water  was 
found  quite  near  the  bridge,  gushing  through  a  deposit  of  sand 
of  flome  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  extent.  The  water  of  this 
spring  had  ran  down  into  a  cavity,  where  it  had  already  formed 
a  little  lake  of  some  two  acres  in  surface,  and  whence  it  was 
already  ranning  into  the  sea,  by  overflowing  its  banks.  These 
two  discoveries  induced  Mark  to  return  to  the  reef  again,  in 
quest*of  the  stock.  After  laying  another  plank  at  his  bridge, 
he  called  every  creature  he  had  over  into  the  new  territory  ； 
for  so  great  was  the  command  he  had  obtained  over  even  the 
(luckft,  that  all  came  willingly  at  his  call.  As  for  Kitty,  she 
waa  never  more  happy  than  when  trotting  at  his  side,  accom- 
panying him  in  his  walks,  like  a  dog. 

Glad  enough  were  the  pigs,  in  particular,  to  obtain  this  new 
range.  Here  was  every  thing  they  could  want  ；  food  in  thoa- 
sands,  sand  to  root  on,  fresh  water  to  drink,  pools  to  wallow  in, 
and  range  for  their  migratory  propensities.  Mark  had  no  sooner 
get  them  at  work  on  the  sea-weed  and  shell-fish  that  abounded 
there,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  than  be  foresaw  he  should 
have  to  erect  a  gate  at  his  bridge,  and  keep  the  hop^s  here  most 
of  the  time.  With  such  a  range,  and  the  deposits  of  the  tides 
alone,  they  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  making  their  own 
living.  This  would  enable  him  to  increase  the  number  kept, 
which  he  bad  hitherto  been  obliged  to  keep  down  with  the 
most  rigid  attention  to  the  increase. 

Mark  now  set  out,  in  earnest,  on  his  travels.    He  was  absent 
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from  the  reef  the  entire  day.  At  one  time,  he  thought  he  waa 
quite  two  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ship,  though  he 
had  been  compelled  to  walk  four  to  get  there.  Everywhere 
he  found  large  sheets  of  salt  water,  that  liad  been  left  on  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  cavities  in.  the  latter.  In  several 
instances,  these  little  lakes  were  near  a  mile  in  length,  having 
the  most  beautifdlly  undulating  outlines.  None  of  them  were 
deep,  of  course,  though  their  bottoms  varied.  Some  of  these 
bottoms  were  clean  rock  ；  others  contained  large  deposits  of 
mud;  and  others,  s^ain,  were  of  a  clean,  dark-colored  sand. 
One,  and  one  only,  had  a  bottom  of  a  bright,  light-colored  sand. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  these  lakes,  or  pools,  must  shortly  evapo- 
rate, leaving  their  bottoms  bare,  or  encrusted  with  salt.  One 
thing  gave  the  young  man  great  satisfaction.  He  had  kept 
along  the  margin  of  the  channel  that  communicated  with  the 
water  that  surrounded  the  reef,  and,'  when  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  crater,  he  ascended  a  rock  that  must  have  had 
an  elevation  of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  course,  most 
of  this  rock  had  been  above  water  previously  to  the  late  erup- 
tion, and  Mark  had  often  seen  it  at  a  distance,  though  lie  had 
never  ventured  through  the  white  water  near  so  far,  in  the  din- 
gui.  When  on  its  apex,^Mark  got  an  extensive  view  of  the 
scene  around  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  traced  the  channel 
just  mentioned,  quite  into  open  water,  which  now  appeared 
distinctly  not  many  leagues  farther,  toward  the  north-west. 
There  were  a  great  many  other  channels,  some  mere  ribands  of 
water,  others  narrow  sounds,  and  many  resembling  broad,  deep, 
serpentine  creeks,  which  last  was  their  true  character,  being 
strictly  inlets  from  the  sea.  The  lakes,  or  pools,  could  be  seen 
in  hundreds,  creating  some  confusion  in  the  view  ；  but  all  these 
must  soon  disappear,  in  that  climate. 

Toward  the  southward,  however,  Mark  found  the  obiects  of 
Lis  greatest  wonder  and  admiration.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  apex  of  the  rock,  the  smoke  in  that  quarter  of  the  horizon 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  risen  from  the  sea  ；  though  a  column 
of  it  continued  to  ascend  toward  a  vast,  dun-colored  cloud  that 
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overhung  the  place.  To  Mark's  astonishment  he  had  seen  some 
dark,  dense  body  first  looming  througb.  the  rising  vapor.  When 
the  last  was  sufficiently  removed,  a  high,  ragged  mountain  be- 
came distinctly  visible.  He  thought  it  arose  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  a league 
in  extent.  This  exhibition  of  the  power  of  nature  filled  the 
young  man's  soul  with  adoration  and  reverence  for  the  mighty 
Being  that  could  set  such  elements  at  work.  It  did  not  alarm 
him,  but  rather  tended  to  quiet  his  longings  to  quit  the  place  ； 
for  he  who  lives  amid  such  scenes  feels  that  he  is  so  much 
nearer  to  the  arm  of  God  than  those  who  dwell  in  uniform 
security,  as  to  think  less  of  ordinary  advantages  than  is  com- 
mon. 

Mar£  knew  that  there  must  liave  been  a  dislocation  of  the 
rocks  to  produce  such  a  change  as  that  be  saw  to  the  southward. 
It  was  well  for  him  it  occurred  there  at  a  distance,  as  he  thea 
thought,  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  reef,  though  in  truth  it 
was  at  quite  fifty,  instead  of  happening  beneath  him.  It  was 
possible,  however,  for  one  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  and  to  have  lived  through  the  late  change,  could  the 
lungs  of  man  have  breathed  the  atmospliere.  Not  far  from  this 
mountain,  a  column  of  smoke  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  Mark 
fancied  that,  at  moments,  he  could  Siscern  the  summit  of  an 
active  crater  at  its  base. 

After  gazing  at  these  astonisning  changes  for  a long  time,  our 
young  man  descended  from  the  height  and  retraced  his  steps 
homeward.  Kitty  gladly  preceded  him,  and  some  time  after  the 
sun  had  get,  they  regained  the  reefl  About  a  mile  short  of 
home,  Mark  passed  all  the  hogs,  snugly  deposited  in  a  bed  of 
mudf  where  they  had  ensconced  themselves  for  the  nighty  as  one 
draws  himself  beneath  his  blanket. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

••All  things  in  common  nature  shoald  produce 
Withoat  Bweat  or  endeavor  ；  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  gnn,  or  need  of  any  engine 
Would  I  not  haye  ；  but  nature  shoald  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  folzen,  all  abundance 
To  feed  my  innocent  people," 

Tempest, 

Fob  the  next  ten  days  Mark  Woolston  did  little  but  explore. 
By  crossing  the  channel  around  the  reef,  which  he  had  named 
the  "Armlet"  (the  young  man  often  talked  to  himself),  he 
reached  the  sea-wall,  and,  once  there,  he  made  a long  excur- 
sion to  the  eastward.  He  now  walked  drysliod  over  those  very 
reefs  among  which,  he  had  bo  recently  sailed  in  the  Bridget, 
though  the  ship-diannel  through  which  he  and  Bob  haa  brought 
in  the  Rancocus,  still  remained.  The  two  buoys  that  had  mark- 
ed the  narrow  passage,  were  found  high  and  dry  ；  and  the  an- 
chor of  the  ship,  that  by  which  she  rode  after  beating  over  the 
rocks  into  deep  water,  was  to  be  seen  so  near  the  surface  that 
the  stock  could  be  reached  by  the  hand. 

There  was  little  difference  in  character  between  the  newly- 
made  land  to  windward  and  that  which  Mark  had  found  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Large  pools,  or  lakes,  of  salt  water,  depos- 
its of  mud  and  sand,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  thickness,  sounds,  creeks,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  with 
here  and  there  a  hummock  of  rock  that  rose  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  face  of  the  main  body,  were  the  distinguisliing 
peculiarities.  For  two  days  Mark  explored  in  this  direction,  or 
to  windward,  reaching  as  far,  by  his  estimate  of  the  distance, 
as  the  place  where  he  had  bore  up  in  Ids  cruise  in  the  Bridget. 
Finding  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  channels,  mud,  etc., 
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ho  determined,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  to  return 
home,  get  a  stock  of  supplies,  and  come  out  in  the  boat,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  he  could  not  now  reach  the  open  water  t<r 
windward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  earthquake,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  mighty  change  that  had  altered  the 
whole  face  of  the  scene  around  him,  the  young  man  got  under 
way  in  the  Bridget.  He  shaped  his  course  to  windward,  beat- 
ing out  of  the  Armlet  by  a  narrow  passage,  that  carried  him 
into  a  reach  that  stretched  away  for  several  miles,  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  in  nearly  a  straight  line.  This  passage,  or 
sound,  was  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  there  was  water 
enough  in  nearly  all  parts  of  it  to  float  the  largest  sized  vessel. 
By  this  passage  the  poor  hermit,  small  as  was  Ms  chance  of 
ever  seeing  such  an  event  occur,  hoped  it  might  be  possible  to 
come  to  the  very  side  of  the  reef  in  a  ship. 

When  about  three  leagues  from  the  crater,  the  "  Hope 
Channel,"  as  Mark  named  this  long  and  direct  passage,  divided 
into  two,  one  trending  still  more  to  the  northward,  runniDg 
nearly  due  north,  indeed,  while  the  other  might  be  followed  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Mark 
named  the  rock  at  the  junction  "  Point  Fork,"  and  chose  the 
latter  passage,  "which  appeared  the  most  promising,  and  the 
wind  permitting  him  to  lay  through  it.  The  Bridget  tacked  in 
the  forks,  therefore,  and  stood  away  to  the  south-east,  pretty 
close  to  the  wind.  Various  other  channels  communica つ ed  with 
this  main  passage,  or  the  Hope  ；  and,  about  noon,  Mark  tacked 
into  one  of  them,  heading  about  north-east,  when  trimmed  up 
sharp  to  do  so.  The  water  was  deep,  and  at  first  the  passage 
was  half  a  mile  in  width  ；  but  after  standing  along  it  for  a 
mile  or  two,  it  seemed  all  at  once  to  terminate  in  an  oval  basin, 
that  might  have  been  a  mile  in  its  largest  diameter,  and  which 
was  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  a  belt  of  rock  that  rose  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bottom  of  this  basin  was  a 
clear,  beautiful  sand,  and  its  depth  of  water,  on  sounding,  Mark 
found  was  uniformly  about  eight  fathoms.    A  more  safe  or  con 
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venient  basin  for  the  anchorage  of  ships  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  the  art  of  man,  had  there  been  an  entrance  to  it,  and 
！ iny  inducement  for  tliem  to  come  there. 

Mark  nad  beaten  about  "Oval  Harbor,"  as  lie  named  tho 
place,  for  half  an  hour,  before  he  was  struck  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  even  character  oi its  surface  appeared  to  be  a 
little  disturbed  by  a  slight  nndalation  which  seemed  to  come 
from  its  north-eastern  extremity.  Tacking  the  Bridget,  ho 
stood  in  that  direction,  and  on  reaching  the  place,  found  that 
there  was  a  passage  through  the  rock  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  width.  The  wind  permitting,  the  boat  shot  through  this 
passage,  and  was  immediately  heaving  and  setting  in  the  long 
swells  of  the  open  ocean.  At  first  Mark  was  startled  by  the 
roar  of  the  waves  that  plunged  into  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
and  trembled  lest  his  Doat  might  be  hove  up  against  that  hard 
and  iron-bound  coast,  where  one  toss  would  shatter  his  little 
craft  into  splinters.  Too  steady  a  seaman,  however,  to  abandon 
Ills  object  unnecessarily,  he  stood  on,  and  soon  found  he  could 
weather  the  rocks  under  Ms  lee,  tacking  in  time.  After  two  or 
three  short  stretches  were  made,  Mark  found  himself  half  a 
mile  to  windward  of  a long  line,  or  coast  of  dark  rock,  that  rose 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  beyond  all  question  in  the  open  ocean.  He  hove-to  to 
sound,  and  let  forty  fathoms  of  line  out  without  reaching  bot- 
tom. But  everywhere  to  leeward  of  him  was  land,  or  rock  ； 
while  everywhere  to  windward,  as  well  as  ahead  and  astern,  it 
was  clear  water.  This,  then,  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  old 
shoals,  now  converted  into  dry  land.  Here  the  Kancocus  bad, 
unknown  to  her  officers,  first  run  into  the  midst  of  these  shoals, 
by  which  she  had  ever  since  been  environed. 

It  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  precise  distance  from  the 
outlet  or  inlet  of  Oval  Harbor  to  the  crater.  Mark  thought 
it  mignt  be  fiye-and-twenty  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  judgino* 
equally  by  the  eye  and  the  time  he  bad  been  in  running  it. 
The  Summit,  was  not  to  be  seen,  however,  any  more  than  the 
masts  of  the  ship  ；  though  tlie  distant  peak  and  the  column 
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of  dark  smoke  remained  in  sight,  as  eternal  land-marks.  The 
young  man  might  have  been  an  hour  in  the  open  sea,  gradually 
hauling  off  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  coast,  when 
he  bethought  him  of  returning.  It  required  a  good  deal  of 
nerve  to  run  in  toward  those  rocks,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  tbe  case.  The  wind  blew  fresh,  so  much  indeed  as  to  in- 
duce Mark  to  reef,  but  there  must  always  be  a  heavy  swell  roll- 
ing in  upon  that  iron-bound  shore*  The  shock  of  such  waves 
expending  their  whole  force  on  perpendicular  rocks  may  be  im- 
agined better  than  it  can  be  described.  There  was  an  undying 
roar  all  along  that  coast,  produced  by  these  incessant  collisions 
of  the  elements  ；  and  occasionally,  when  a  sea  entered  a  cavern 
in  a  way  suddenly  to  expel  its  air,  the  sound  resembled  tbat 
which  some  huge  animal  migbt  be  supposed  to  utter  in  its 
agony  or  its  anger.  Of  course,  the  spray  was  flying  high,  and 
the  entire  line  of  black  rocks  was  white  with  its  particles. 

Mark  had  unwittingly  omitted  to  take  any  land-marks  to  Ms 
inlet,  or  strait  He  bad  no  other  means  of  finding  it,  therefore, 
than  to  discover  a  spot  in  which  the  line  of  white  waa  broken. 
This  inlet,  however,  lie  remembered  did  not  open  at  right 
angles  to  the  coast,  but  obliquely  ；  and  it  was  very  possible  to 
be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  and  not  see  it  This  fact  our 
young  sailor  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  ；  for,  standing  in 
toward  the  point  where  he  expected  to  find  the  entrance,  and 
going  as  close  to  tbe  shore  as  he  dared,  lie  could  see  nothing  of 
the  desired  passage. .  For  an  hour  did  he  search,  passing  to  and 
fro,  but  without  success.  The  idea  of  remaining  out  in  the 
open  sea  for  the  nignt,  and  to  windward  of  such  an  inhospita- 
ble coast,  was  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  Mark,  and  he  determin- 
ed to  stand  to  tlie  northward  now,  while  it  was  day,  and  look 
for  some  other  entrance. 

For  four  hours  did  Mark  Woolston  ran  along  those  dark  rocks, 
whitened  only  by  the  spray  of  the  wide  ocean,  without  perceiv- 
ing a  point  at  which  a  boat  might  even  land.  As  he  was  now 
running  off  the  wind,  and  had  turned  out  his  reef,  he  supposed 
he  must  have  gone  at  least  five-and -twenty  miles,  if  not  thirty,  m 
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that  time  ；  and  thus  had  he  some  means  of  judging  of  tlie  ex- 
tent of  his  new  territories.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  a  cape, 
or  headland,  was  reached,  when  the  coast  suddenly  trended  to 
the  westward.  This,  then,  was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
entire  formation,  and  Mark  named  it  Cape  North-East.  The 
boat  was  now  jibed,  and  ran  off  west,  a little  northerly,  for  an- 
other hour,  keeping  quite  close  in  to  the  coast,  which  was  no 
longer  dangerous  as  soon  as  the  cape  was  doubled.  The  seas 
broke  uDon  the  rocks,  as  a  matter  of  coarse  ；  but,  there  being  a 
lee,  it  was  only  under  the  power  of  the  ceaseless  andolations  of 
the  ocean.  Even  the  force  of  the  wind  was  now  much  less  felt， 
the  Bridget  carrying  whole  sail  when  hauled  up,  as  Mark  placed 
her  several  times,  in  order  to  examine  apparent  inlets. 

It  was  getting  to  be  too  late  to  thuK  of  reaching  home  that 
night,  for  running  in  those  unknown  qbannels  after  dark  was 
not  a  desirable  coarse  for  an  explorer  to  adopt.  Our  young 
man,  therefore,  limited  his  search  to  some  place  where  he  might 
lie  until  the  return  of  light  It  is  true,  the  lee  formed  by  the 
rocks  was  now  such  as  to  enable  him  to  remain  oatsiae,  with 
safety,  until  morning  ；  but  he  preferred  greatly  to  get  within 
the  islands,  if  possible,  to  tnistiog  himself,  while  asleep,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  open  ocean.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  leaving 
the  evening  cool  and  pleasant,  after  the  warmth  of  an  exceeding- 
ly hot  day,  the  boat  doubled  a  piece  of  low  headland  ；  and 
Mark  had  half  made  up  his  mind  to  get  under  its  lee,  and 
heave  a  grapnel  ashore,  in  order  to  ride  by  his  cable  daring  the 
approaching  night,  when  an  opening  in  the  coast  greeted  hU 
eyes.  It  was  jasb  as  he  doubled  the  cape.  Tins  opening  ap- 
peared to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  had  perfectly 
smooth  water  a  half-gunsliot  within  its  mouth*  Tho  Iielm  was 
put  down,  the  sheets  hauled, aft,  and  the  Bridget  lufied  into  this 
creek,  estuary,  sound,  or  harbor,  whichever  it  might  prove  to 
be.  For  twenty  minutes  did  Mark  stand  on  througn  this  pas- 
sage, when  suddenly  it  expanded  into  a  basin,  or  bay,  of  con- 
siderable extentr  This  was  at  a  distance  of  about  a league 
within  the  coast.   This  bay  was  a league  long,  and  half  a league 
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in  width,  the  boat  entering  it  close  to  its  weather  side.  A long 
and  wide  sandy  beach  offered  on  that  side,  and  the  young  man 
stood  along  it  a  short  distance,  until  the  sight  of  a  spring  in- 
duced him  to  put  his  helm  down.  The  boat  luffed  short  round, 
and  came  gently  upon  the  beach.  A  grapnel  was  thrown  on 
the  sands,  and  Mark  leaped  ashore. 

The  water  proved  to  be  sweet,  cool,  and  every  way  delicious. 
This  was  at  least  the  twentieth  spring  which  had  been  seen  that- 
day,  though  it  was  the  first  of  which  the  waters  had  been  tasted. 
This  new-bom  beacli  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  a  thousand  years.  The  sand  was  perfectly 
clean  and  of  a  bright  golden  color,  and  it  was  well  strewed  with 
shells  of  the  most  magnificent  colors  and  size.  The  odor  of 
their  late  tenants  alone  proclaimed  the  fact  of  their  recent  ship- 
wreck. This,  however,  was  an  evil  that  a  single  month  would 
repair  ；  and  our  sailor  determined  to  make  another  voyage  to 
this  bay,  wliich  he  called  Shell  Bay,  in  order  to  procure  some 
of  its  treasures.  It  was  true,  he  could  not  place  them  before 
the  delighted  eyes  of  Bridget,  but  he  might  arrange  them  in  his 
cabin,  and  fancy  that  she  was  gazing  at  their  beauties.  After 
drinking  at  the  spring,  and  supping  on  the  rocks  above,  Mark 
arranged  a  mattress,  provided  for  tbat  purpose,  in  the  boat,  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Early  next  morning  the  Bridget  was  again  under  way,  but 
not  until  her  owner  had  both  bathed  and  broken  his  fast 
Bathe  he  did  every  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  occ,' 
sionally  at  night  also.  A  day  of  exertion  usually  ended  with  a 
bath,  as  did  a  night  of  sweet  repose  also.  In  all  these  respects 
no  one  could  be  more  fortunate.  From  the  first,  food  had 
been  abundant  ；  and  now  he  possessed  it  in  superfluity,  includ- 
ing the  wants  of  all  dependent  on  him.  Of  clothes,  also,  he 
had  an  inexhaustible  supply,  a  small  portion  of  the  cargo  con- 
sisting of  coarse  cotton  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  which  to 
purchase  sandal-wood.  To  these  means,  delicious  water  was 
now  added  in  inexhaustible  quantiiies.  The  late  changes  had 
givon  to  Mark's  possession  territory  sufficient  to  occupy  him 
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months,  even,  in  exploring  it  thorouglily,  as  it  was  his  purpose 
to  do.  God  was  there,  also,  as  he  ia  everywhere.  This  our 
secluded  man  found  to  be  a  most  precious  consolation.  Again 
and  again,  each  day,  was  he  now  in  the  practice  of  communing 
in  spirit,  directly  with  his  Creator  ；  not  in  cold  and  unmeaning 
forms  and  commonplaces,  but  with  such  yearning  of  the  soul, 
and  such  feelings  of  love  and  reverence,  as  an  active  and  living 
&ith  can  alone,  by  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  awaken  in  the 
iiuman  breast. 

After  crossing  Shell  Bay,  the  Bridget  continued  on  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  running  south,  westerly,  through  a  passage  of  a 
good  width,  until  it  met  another  channel,  at  a  point  wnicb 
Mark  at  once  recognized  as  the  forks.  When  at  Point  Fork, 
he  had  only  to  follow  the  track  he  had  come  the  previous  day, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  reef.  The  crater  could  be  seen  from 
the  forks,  and  there  was  consequently  a  beacon  in  sight,  to 
direct  the  adventurer,  had  he  wanted  such  assistance  ；  whicn  he 
did  not,  however,  since  he  now  recognized  ODjects  perfectly- 
well  as  he  advanced.  About  ten  o'clock  he  ran  alongside  of 
the  ship,  where  lie  found  every  thing  as  be  had  left  it.  Light- 
ing the  fire,  he  put  on  food  sufficient  to  last  him  for  another 
cruise,  and  then  went  up  into  the  cross-trees  in  order  to  take  a 
better  look  than  he  had  yet  obtained,  of  the  state  of  things  to 
the  southward. 

By  this  time  the  vast  murky  cloud  that  had  so  long  over- 
hung the  new  outlet  of  the  volcano,  was  dispersed.  It  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  thread  of  smoke 
that  arose  from  the  crater  terminated.  Of  course  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  was  clear,  and  nothing  but  distance  obstructed 
the  view.  The  peak  was,  indeed,  a  sublime  sight,  issuing,  as  it 
did,  from  the  ocean  without  any  relief!  Mark  now  began  to 
thiuK  he  had  miscalculated  its  height,  and  tliat  it  might  be  two 
thousand  feet,  instead  of  one,  above  the  water.  There  it  was, 
in  all  its  glory,  blue  and  misty,  but  ragged  and  no  Die.  The 
crater  was  clearly  many  miles  beyond  it,  the  young  man  being 
satisfied,  after  this  look,  that  ho  had  not  yet  seen  its  summit. 
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Ho  also  increased  his  distance  from  Vulcan's  Peak,  as  he  named 
the  mountain,  to  ten  leagues,  at  least.  After  sitting  in  the  cross* 
trees  for  fully  an  hour,  gazing  at  this  height  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  the  connoisseur  ever  studied  picture  or  statue,  the 
young  man  determined  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  that  place,  in 
the  Bridget.  To  him,  such  an  expedition  had  the  charm  of  the 
novelty  and  change  which  a  journey  from  country  to  town  could 
l)ring  to  the  wearied  worldling,  who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  old  haunts,  after  a  season  passed  in  the  ennui  of  his  conn* 
try-house.  It  is  true,  great  novelties  bad  been  presented  to  our 
solitary  youth,  by  the  great  changes  wrought  immediately  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  they  had  now  kept  him  for  a  week  in  a 
condition  of  high  excitement  ；  but  nothing  they  presented  could 
equal  the  interest  be  felt  in  that  distant  mountain,  which  had 
arisen  so  suddenly  in  a  horizon  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  bare  of  any  object  but  clouds,  for  near  eighteen  months. 

That  afternoon  Mark  made  all  his  preparations  for  a  voyage 
that  he  felt  might  be  one  of  great  moment  to  him.  All tho 
symptoms  of  convulsions  in  tho  earth,  however,  had  ceased  ； 
even  the  rumbling  sounds  which  he  had  heard,  or  imagined,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  being  no  longer  audible.  From  that 
source,  therefore,  he  had  no  great  apprehensions  of  danger  ； 
thougli  there  was  a  sort  of  dread  majesty  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  nature  that  he  had  so  lately  witnessed,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  aDproach  the  scene  oi its  greatest  effort  with 
secret  awe.  So  much  did  lie  think  of  the  morrow  and  its 
possible  consequences,  that  lie  did  not  get  asleep  for  two  or 
three  hours,  though  he  awoke  in  the  morning  nnconscioas 
of  any  want  of  rest.  An  hour  later,  he  was  in  his  boat,  and 
under  way. 

Mark  bad  now  to  steer  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  believ 
ing,  from  what  he  had  seen  while  aloft  the  day  befcre,  that  he 
could  make  his  way  out  into  the  open  ocean  by  proceeding  a 
due  south  course.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  get  into  tho 
most  promising-looking  channel  in  that  direction,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  narrow  strait  that  separated  tho 
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reef  fiom  the  large  range  of  rock  over  which  he  had  roamed 
the  day  succeeding  the  earthquake.  Of  course,  the  bridge  was 
removed,  in  order  to  allow  the  boat's  mast  to  pass  ；  bat  foi 
this,  Mark  did  not  care.  He  had  seen  his  stock  the  previous 
evening,  and  saw  that  it  wanted  for  nothing.  Even  the  fowls 
had  gone  across  to  the  new  territory,  on  exploring  expeditions  ； 
and  Kitty  herself  liad  left  her  sweet  pastures  on  the  Summit, 
to  see  of  wliat  the  world  was  made  beyond  her  old  range.  It 
is  true,  she  had  made  one  iourney  in  that  quarter,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  master  ；  bat  one  journey  no  more  satisfied  her 
than  it  would  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  any  other  female. 

After  passing  the  bridge,  the  boat  entered  a long,  narrow 
reach,  that  extended  at  least  two  leagues,  in  nearly  a  direct 
line  toward  Vulcan's  Peak.  As  it  approached  the  end  of  this 
piece  of  water,  Mark  saw  that  he  must  enter  a  bay  of  consid- 
erable extent  ；  one,  indeed,  that  was  much  larger  than  any  he 
had  yet  seen  in  bis  island,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  his 
group  of  islands.  On  one  side  of  this  bay  appeared  a large 
piece  of  level  land,  or  a  plain,  which  Mark  supposed  might 
cover  one  or  two  thousand  acres.  Its  color  was  so  different 
from  any  thing  be  had  yet  seen,  that  our  young  man  was  in- 
duced to  land,  and  to  walk  a  short  distance  to  examine  it.  On 
reaching  its  margin,  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  shallow  basin,  of 
which  the  bottom  was  mud,  with  a  foot  or  two  of  salt  water 
still  remaining,  and  in  which  sea-weed,  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  was  floating.  It  was  almost  possible  for 
Mark  to  walk  on  this  weed,  the  green  appearance  of  which  in- 
duced him  to  name  the  place  the  Prairie.  Sach  a  collection  of 
weed  could  only  have  been  owing  to  the  currents,  which  must 
have  brought  it  into  this  basin;  where  it  was  probably  retained 
even  previously  to-  the  late  eruption.  The  presence  of  the  de- 
posit of  mua,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  surrounding  rocks, 
many  of  which,  were  doubtless  out  of  water  previously  to  the 
phenomenon,  went  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

After  working  her  way  througli a  great  many  channels,  some 
wide  and  some  narrow,  some  true  and  some  false,  the  Bridget 
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reached  the  southern  verge  of  the  group,  about  noon.  Mark 
then  supposed  himself  to  be  quite  twenty  miles  from  the  reef, 
and  tho  peak  appeared  very  little  nearer  than  when  he  left  it. 
This  startled  bim  on  the  score  of  distance  ；  and,  after  meditat- 
ing on  all  his  chances,  the  young  man  determined  to  pasa  the 
remainder  of  that  day  where  he  was,  in  order  to  (mt  to  sea 
with  as  nmch  daylight  before  him  as  possible.  He  desired  also 
to  explore  the  coast  and  islands  in  that  vicinity,  in  order  to 
complete  his  survey  of  the  cluster.  He  looked  for  a  convenient 
place  to  anchor  his  boat,  accordingly,  ate  his  dinner,  and  set 
out  on  foot  to  explore,  armed  as  usual  with  a  fowling-piece. 

In  the  first  place,  an  outlet  to  the  sea  very  different  from  that 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  group,  was  found  here,  on  its  south* 
era.  The  channel  opened  into  a  bay  of  some  size,  with  an  arm 
of  rock  reaching  well  off  on  the  weather  side,  so  that  no 
broken  water  was  encountered  in  passing  into  or  out  of  it,  pro- 
vided one  kept  sufficiently  clear  of  the  point  itself.  As  there 
was  abundance  of  room,  Mark  saw  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  out  into  open  water,  here,  or  in  getting  back  again. 
What  was  more,  the  arm,  or  promontory  of  rock  just  mention- 
ed, had  a  hammock  near  a  hundred  feet  in  height  on  its  ex- 
tremity, that  answered  admirably  for  a land-mark.  Most  of 
this  hummock  must  have  been  above  water  previously  to  tho 
late  eruption,  though  it  appeared  to  our  explorer,  that  all  the 
visible  land,  as  be  proceeded  south,  was  lifted  higher  and  on  a 
gradually-increasing  scale,  as  if  the  eruption  had  exerted  its 
force  at  a  certain  point ~ the  new  crater,  for  instance ~ and  raised 
the  earth  to  tho  northward  of  that  point,  on  an  inclined  plane. 
This  might  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  altitude  of  the  peak, 
wnich  was  near  the  great  crevice  that  must  have  been  left  some- 
where, unless  materials  on  its  opposite  side  Jiad  fallen  to  fill  it 
up  again.  Most  of  these  views  were  merely  speculative,  though 
the  fact  of  the  greater  elevation  of  all  the  rocks,  in  this  part  of 
the  group,  over  those  farther  north,  was  beyond  dispute.  Thus 
the  coast,  here,  was  generally  fifty  or  eighty  feet  high  ；  where- 
as at  the  reef,  even  now,  the  surface  of  the  common  rock  was 
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not  much  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  water.  The  rise 
seemed  to  be  gradual,  moreover,  which,  certainly  favored  this 
tlieory. 

As  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  mad  had  been  brought  up  by 
the  eruption,  there  was  no  want  of  fresh  water.  Mark  found 
even  a little  brook,  of  as  perfectly  sweet  a  stream  as  he  had  ever 
tasted  in  America,  ranning  into  the  little  harbor  where  lie  had 
secured  the  boat  He  followed  this  Btream  two  miles  ere  he 
reached  its  source,  or  sources,  for  it  came  from  at  least  a  dozen 
copious  springs,  that  poured  their  tribute  from  a  bed  of  clean 
sand  several  miles  in  length,  and  which  bad  every  sign  of  hav- 
ing been  bare  for  ages.  In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  signs,  as  to  time,  were  very  apparent  any- 
where* Lava,  known  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  thousands  of  years,  has  just  as  fresh  an  appearance,  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  as  that  which  was  thrown  out  ten  years 
ago  ；  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deposits  of  moist  mud,  the 
remains  of  fish,  sea-weed  that  was  still  undecayed,  pools  of  salt 
water,  and  a  few  other  peculiarities  of  the  same  sort,  Mark 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  any  difference  between  the 
rocks  recently  thrown  up,  and  those  which  were  formerly  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Even  the  mud  was  fast  changing  its  appearance, 
cracjcmg  and  drying  under  the  sud  of  the  tropics.  In  a  month 
or  two,  should  as  much  rain  as  usual  fall,  it  was  probable  the 
sea-weed  would  be  far  gone  in  decay. 

It  was  still  early  when  our  adventurer  kneeled  on  the  sand, 
near  his  boat,  to  hold  his  last  direct  communication  with  his 
Creator,  ere  he  slept.  Those  communications  were  now  quite 
frequent  with  Mark,  it  being  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  hold 
them  when  sailing  in  his  boat,  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  or  iu 
the  soft,  salubrious  air  of  the  Summit.  He  slept  none  the  less 
soundly  for  having  commended  his  soul  to  God,  asking  support 
against  temptations,  and  forgiveness  for  past  sins.  These  prayers 
were  usually  very  short.  More  than  half  the  time  tliey  wwe 
expressed  in  the  compendious  and  beautiful  words  given  to  man 
by  Christ  himself,  the  model  and  substance  of  all  petitions  of 
649  9 
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this  nature.  But  the  words  were  devoutly  uttered,  the  heart 
keeping  even  pace  with  them,  and  the  soul  fully  submitting  to 
their  influence.  . 

Mark  arose,  next  morning,  two  hoars  before  the  light  ap- 
peared, and  at  once  left  the  group.  Time  was  now  important 
to  him  ；  for,  while  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of  remaining 
iider  the  lee  of  the  mountaiii  daring  tue  succeeding  nigat,  he 
also  anticipated  the  possibility  of  beisg  compelled  to  return. 
In  a  favorable  time,  with  tlie  wind  a little  free,  five  knots  in  tho 
hoar  was  about  the  Tnaximnm  of  the  boat's  rate  of  sailing, 
though  it  was  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  heignt  of  the  sea 
that  was  on.  When  the  waves  ran  heavily,  the  Bridget's  low- 
sails  got  becalmed  in  the  troughs,  and  she  consequently  lost 
much  of  her  way.  On  the  whole,  however,  five  knots  might 
be  set  down  as  her  average  speed,  under  the  pressure  of  the  or- 
dinary trades,  and  with  whole  canvas  and  a little  off  the  wind, 
close-hauled,  she  scarcely  made  more  tlian  three  ；  while,  with 
the  wind  on  the  quarter,  she  often  went  seven,  especially  in 
smooth  water. 

The  course  steered  was  about  a  point  to  the  westward  of 
south,  the  boat  running  altogether  by  compass  for  the  first  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  day  returned,  and  the  dark, 
frowning  peak  itself  became  visible.  The  sun  had  no  sooner 
risen,  than  Mark  felt  satisfied  with,  his  boat's  performance.  Ob- 
jects began  to  come  out  of  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  which 
no  longer  appeared  a  pile  of  dark  outline,  without  detail.  He 
expected  tms,  and  was  even  disappointed  that  his  eyes  could 
not  command  more,  for  he  now  saw  that  he  had  materially  un  - 
derrated the  distance  between  the  crater  and  the  peak,  which 
must  be  nearer  sixty  than  fifty  miles.  The  channel  between  tJie 
group  and  this  isolated  mass  was,  at  least,  twelve  leagues  in 
widtL  These  twelve  leagues  were  now  to  be  run,  and  our 
young  navigator  thought  he  had  made  fully  three  of  them  when 
light  returned. 

From  that  moment  every  mile  made  a  sensible  difference  in 
the  face  of  the  mountain.    Lipjht  and  shadow  first  became  vise- 
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We  ；  then  ravines,  cliffs,  and  colors  came  into  the  view.  Each 
league  that  he  advanced  increased  Mark's  admiration  and  awe  ； 
and  by  the  time  that  the  boat  was  on  the  last  of  those  leagues 
which  had  appeared  so  long,  he  began  to  have  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  sublime  nature  of  the  phenomenon  that  bad  been 
wrought  so  near  him.  Vulcan's  Peak,  as  an  island,  could  not 
be  less  than  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  though  its  breadth 
did  not  much  exceed  two.  Banning  north  and  south,  it  offered 
its  narrow  side  to  the  group  of  the  crater,  which  liad  deceived 
its  solitary  observer.  /Yes!  of  the  millions  on  earth,  Mark 
Woolston,  alone,  had  been  so  situated  as  to  become  a  witness  of 
this  grand  display  of  the  powers  of  the  elements.  Yet,  what 
was  this  in  comparison  with  the  thousand  vast  globes  that  were 
rolling  about  in  space— objects  so  familiar  as  to  be  seen  daily 
and  nightly  without  raising  a  thought,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
from  the  created  to  the  Creator  ？  Even  these  globes  come  and 
go,  and  men  remain  indifferent  to  the  mighty  change  l\l 


The  wind  had  been  fresh  in  crossing  the  strait,  and  Mark  was 
not  sorry  when  nis  pigmy  boat  came  under  the  shadow  of  the 
vast  cliffs  which  formed  the  northern-  extremity  of  the  peak. 
When  still a  mile  distant,  he  thought  he  was  close  on  the  roots; 
nor  did  he  get  a  perfectly  true  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this 
rare  mountain  had  been  formed,  until  miming  along  at  its  base, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  its  rocks.  Coming  into  leeward,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  Mark  found  comparatively  smooth  water, 
though  the  unceasing  heaving  and  setting  of  the  ocean  rendered 
it  a little  hazardous  to  go  nearer  to  the  shore.  For  some  time 
our  explorer  was  fearful  he  should  not  be  able  to  land  at  all ； 
and  he  was  actually  thinking  of  putting  about,  to  make  the  best 
of  Ms  way  back  while  light  remained  to  do  so,  when  he 
came  off  a  place  that  seemed  fitted  by  art,  rather  than  by 
nature,  to  meet  Jus  wishes.  A  narrow  opening  appeared  be- 
tween two  cliffs,  of  about  equal  height,  or  some  hundred  feet 
in  elevation,  one  of  which  extended  further  into  the  ocean  than 
us  neighbor.  The  water  being  aaite  smooth  in  this  inlet,  Mark 
ventured  to  enter  it,  the  wind  favoring  his  advance.    On  pass* 
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ing  tills  gateway,  he  found  himself  nearly  becalmed  in  a  basin 
that  might  be  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  which  was  not  only 
surroanded  by  a  sandy  beach,  bat  which  had  also  a  sandy  bot- 
tom. The  water  was  several  fathoms  deep,  and  it  was  very  easy 
to  run  the  bows  of  the  boat  anywhere  on  the  beach.  This  was 
done,  the  sails  were  fdrled,  and  Mark  sprang  ashore,  taking  the 
• レ grapnel  with  him.  Like  Colambos,  he  knelt  on  the  sands,  and 
retarned  his  thanks  to  God, 

Not  only  did  a  ravine  open  from  this  basin,  winding  its  way 
up  the  entire  ascent,  but  a  copioas  stream  of  water  ran  throngh 
it,  foaming  and  roaring  amid  its  glens.  At  firsts  Mark  supposed 
this  was  sea-water,  still  finding  its  way  from  some  lake  on  the 
peak  ；  bnt,  on  tasting  it,  he  foand  it  was  perfectly  sweet.  Pro- 
vided with  his  gun,  and  carrying  his  pack,  onr  young  man  en 
tered  this  ravine,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  he  a% 
once  commenced  an  ascent  The  route  was  difficult  only  in  the 
labor  of  moving  upward,  and  by  no  means  as  difficult  in  that  as 
he  had  expected  to  find  it.  It  was,  nevertheless,  fortunate  that 
this  climbing  was  to  be  done  in  the  shade,  the  sun  seldom  pene- 
trating into  those  cool  and  somewhat  damp  crevices  through 
which  the  brook  found  its  way. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  activity,  Mark  Woolston  was  just 
an  hour  in  ascending  to  the  peak.  In  no  place  had  he  found 
the  path  difficulty  thoagb.  almost  always  upward  ；  but  he  be- 
lieved he  had  walked  more  than  two  miles  before  hQ  came  out 
on  level  ground.  When  he  had  got  up  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way,  the  appearance  of  things  around  him  suddenly 
changed.  Although  the  rock  itself  looked  no  older  than  tliat 
below,  it  had,  occasionally,  a  covering  that  clearly  could  never 
have  emerged  from  the  sea  within  the  last  few  days.  From 
that  point  every  thing  denoted  an  older  existence  in  the  aii, 
from  which  our  young  man  inferred  that  the  summit  of  Vul- 
can's Peak  had  been  an  island  long  prior  to  the  late  eruption* 
Every  foot  he  advanced  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  the  conclu- 
\-  Bion  was  tl^at  the  ancient  island  had  lain  too  low  to  be  visible  to 
one  on  the  ree£i 
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An  exclamatioli  of  delight  escaped  from  our  explorer,  a ミ ho 
suddenly  came  out  on  the  broken  plain  of  the  peak.  It  was 
not  absolutely  covered,  but  was  richly  garnished  with  wood : 
cocoa-nut,  bread-fruits,  and  other  tropical  trees  ；  and  it  was 
delightfully  verdant  with  young  grasses.  The  latter  were  still 
wet  with  a  recent  shower  that  Mark  had  seen  pass  over  tho 
mountain,  while  standing  for  the  island  ；  and  on  examining 
them  more  closely,  the  traces  of  the  former  shower  of  volcanic 
ashes  were  yet  to  be  seen.  The  warmth  in  the  sun,  after  so 
sliarp  a  walk,  caused  the  young  man  to  plunge  into  the  nearest 
grove,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in  helping  himself  to  as  many 
cocoa-nuts,  fresh  from  the  trees,  as  a  thousand  men  could  have 
cotisamed.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  delicious  beverage  that 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  of  the  delicious  food  that  its  pulp 
furnishes,  when  each  is  taken  from  the  fruit  before  it  hardens. 
How  these  trees  came  there,  Mark  did  not  know.  The  com- 
mon theory  is  that  birds  convey  the  seeds  from  island  to  island  ； 
thougli  some  suppose  that  the  earth  contains  the  elements  of  all 
vegetation,  and  that  this  or  that  is  quickened,  as  particalar  in- 
fluences are  brotiglit  to  Dear  by  means  of  climate  and  other 
agents. 

After  resting  himself  for  an  hour  in  that  delicious  grove, 
Mark  began  to  roam  around  the  plain,  to  get  an  idea  of  its 
beauties  and  extent  The  former  were  inexhaustible,  offering: 
every  variety  of  landscape,  from  the  bold  and  magnificent  to 
the  soft  and  bewitching.  There  were  birds  innamerable,  of 
the  most  brilliant  plumage,  and  some  that  Mark  imagined  must 
be  good  to  eat.  In  particular  did  he  observe  an  immense  num- 
ber of  a  very  small  sort  that  iirere  constantly  pecking  at  a  wild 
fig,  of  which  there  was  a  grove  of  considerable  extent.  The 
fig,  itself,  he  did  not  find  as  palatable  as  lie  had  hoped,  though 
it  was  refreshing,  and  served  to  vary  the  diet  ；  but  the  bird 
struck  Mm  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  celebrated  reed-bird 
of  the  Philadelphia  market,  wmch  we  suppose  to  be  much  the 
same  as  the  becca  fichi  of  Italy.  Being  provided  with  mustard- 
seed  shot,  Mark  loaded  his  piece  properly,  and  killed  at  least 


twenty  of  these  little  creatures  at  one  discharge.  After  clean- 
ing them,  he  struck  a lig]it  by  means  of  the  pan  and  some  pow- 
der, and  kindled  a  fire.  Here  was  wood,  too,  in  any  quantity, 
an  articla  of  which  he  had  feared  in  time  he  might  be  in  want, 
and  which  Le  had  already  begun  to  Iiasband,  though  used  only 
in liu  umple  cookery.  Spitting  half  a  doieu  of  the  birds,  they 
were  soon  roasted.  At  the  same  time  he  roasted  a  bunch  of 
planbun,  and,  being  providca  with  pepper  and  salt  in  hu  pacl^ 
as  irell  as  with  some  pilot  bread,  and  a  pint  bottle  of  ram,  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  relate  how  our  young  explorer  dined. 
Nothing  vas  wanting  to  Buck  a  meal  bat  the  sweets  of  social 
converse.  Mark  fancied,  as  he  sat  enjoying  that  solitary  re- 
past, so  delicious  of  itself,  and  which  was  just  enough  aweetened 
with  toil  to  render  it  every  way  acceptable,  that  he  could  gladly 

I  give  up  all Qie  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  puadisa 

I like  that  before  him,  witb  Bridget  for  his  Eve. 

The  elemtion  of  the  monntaia  rendered  the  ar  &r  mora 
grateM  and  cool  tbaa  he  was  accustomed  to  find  it,  at  mid- 
nunmer,  down  on  \he  reef,  and  the  young  man  was  is  a  sort  of 
gentle  mtozication  while  breathing  it.  Then  it  was  tliat  he 
most  longed  for  i  oompanton,  though  little  did  he  imagine  how 
near  he  was  to  some  of  bis  apedea,  at  that  rery  moment  ；  and 
tow  soon  that,  tlie  deaiest  vish  of  his  Iieart,  was  to  be  meA  by 
an  idrentuTe  alfa^^ether  so  unexpected  to  him,  tiuA  miut 
commence 氣 new  diapter,  in  wder  to  lelatt  it 
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- CHAPTER  XIIL 

•*The  merry  homes  of  England 1 

Around  their  hearths  \>j  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  In  the  ruddy  light! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth,  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tnnefullj  along 
Some  glorious  page  of  old." 

Mb8.  Hkmaks. 

The  peak,  or  nigbest  part  of  the  island,  was  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  grove  in  wHcli  Mark 
Woolston  had  eaten  bis  dinner.  Unlike  most  of  the  plain,  it 
had  no  woods  whatever,  but,  nsmg  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  it  was  naked  of  every  thing  but  grass.  On 
tie  peak  itself,  there  was  very  little  of  the  last,  even,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  it  must  command  a  full  view  of  the  whole  plain  of 
the  island,  as  well  as  of  the  snrrounding  sea,  for  a  wide  distance. 
Resuming  his  pack,  our  young  adventurer,  greatly  refreshed  by 
the  delicious  repast  he  had  just  made,  left  the  pleasant  grove  in 
whicb  he  had  first  rested,  to  undertake  tliis  somewhat  sharp 
acclivity.  He  was  not  long  in  effecting  it,  however,  standing 
on  the  highest  point  of  bis  new  discovery  within  an  hour  after 
he  had  commenced  its  ascent. 

Here  Mark  found  all  his  expectations  realized  touching  the 
character  of  the  view.  The  whole  plain  of  the  island,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  covers  made  by  intervening  woods,  lay  spread 
before  him  like  a  map.  All  its  beauties,  its  shades,  its  fruits, 
and  its  verdant  glades,  were  placed  beneath  his  eye,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  delight  him  with  their  glories.  A  more  enchanting 
rural  scene  the  young  man  had  never  beheld,  the  island  having 
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BO  much  the  air  of  cultivation  and  art  about  it,  that  he  expected, 
at  each  instant,  to  see  bodies  of  men  running  across  its  surface- 
lie  carried  the  best  glass  of  the  Kancocus  with  him,  in  all  his 
excursions,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  Providence  might 
bring  a  vessel  in  sight,  and  he  had  it  now  slang  from  his  shoul- 
ders. With  this  glass,  therefore,  was  every  part  of  the  visible 
surface  of  the  island  swept,  in  anxious  and  almost  alarmed 
search  for  the  abodes  of  Inhabitants.  Nothing  of  this  sort, 
however,  could  be  discovered.  The  island  was  unquestionably 
without  a  human  being,  our  young  man  alone  excepted.  Nor 
could  he  see  any  trace  of  beast,  reptile,  or  of  any  animal  but 
birds.  Creatures  gifted  with  wings  had  been  able  to  reach  that 
little  paradise  ；  but  to  all  others,  since  it  first  arose  from  the 
sea,  had  it  probably  been  unapproached,  if  not  unapproach- 
able, until  that  day.  It  appeared  to  be  the  very  elysium  of 
birds ! 

Mark  next  examined  the  peak  itself.  There  was  a  vast  de- 
posit of  very  ancient  guano  on  it,  the  washings  of  which  for 
ages,  had,  doubtless,  largely  contributed  to  the  great  fertility  of 
the  plain  below.  A  stream  of  more  size  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  on  so  small  an  island,  meandered  through  the  plain,  and 
could  be  traced  to  a  very  copious  spring  that  burst  from  the 
oarth  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  Ample  as  this  spring  was,  how- 
ever, it  could  never  of  itself  trnve  supplied  the  water  of  tho 
brook,  or  riviilet,  which  received  the  contributions  of  some  fifty 
other  springs,  that  reached  it  in  rills,  as  it  wound  its  way  down 
the  gently  inclined  plane  of  the  island.  At  one  point,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  peak,  there  was  actually  a little  lake  visi- 
ble, and  Mark  could  even  trace  its  outlet,  winding  its  way  be- 
yond it  He  supposed  that  the  surplus  tumbled  into  the  sea  in 
a  cascade. 

It  will  reaaily  bo  imagined  that  our  young  man  turned  his 
glass  to  the  northward,  m  search  of  the  .group  he  had  left  that 
morning,  with  a  most  lively  interest.   It  was  easy  enousrh  to  see 
it  from  the  great  elevation  at  which  he  was  now  placed.  There 
•  it  lay,  stretched  far  and  wide,  extending  nearly  a  degree  of  lati- 
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tilde,  north  and  south,  and  another  of  longitude,  cast  and  west, 
most  truly  resembling  a  vast,  dark-looking  map,  spread  upon  the. 
face  of  the  waters  for  his  special  examination.  It  reminded 
Mark  of  the  moon,  with  its  ragged  outlines  of  imaginary  conti- 
nents, as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  while  the  island  lie  was  now 
on,  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  same  object  viewed  through 
a  telescope  ；  not  that  it  had  the  look  of  molten  silver  which  is 
observed  m  the  earth's  satellite,  but  that  it  appeared  gloriously 
bright  and  brilliant.  Mark  could  easily  see  many  of  the  sheets 
of  water  that  were  to  be  found  among  the  rocks,  though  his 
naked  eye  could  distinguish  neither  crater  nor  ship.  By  the 
aid  of  the  glass,  however,  the  fitst  was  to  be  seen,  though,  the 
distance  was  too  great  to  leave  the  poor  deserted  Bancocus  visi- 
ble, even  with  the  assistance  of  magnifying-glasses. 

Wheli  he  had  taken  a  good  look  at  bis  old  possessions,  Mark 
made  a  sweep  of  the  horizon  with,  the  glass,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  other  land  were  visible  ftom  the  groat  elevation  on 
which  lifc  now  stood.  While  arranging  the  focus  of  the  instru- 
ment; an  object  first  met  his  eye  that  caused  his  heart  almost  to 
leap  into  his  mouth.  Land  was  looming  up,  in  the  western 
board,  so  distinctly  as  to  admit  of  no  cavil  about  its  presence. 
It  was  an  island,  mountainous,  and  Mark  supposed .  it  must  bo 
fully  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Still  it  was  land,  and  strange 
laud^.  and  miglit  prove  to  be  the  abode  of  human  beings.  The 
glass  told  him  very  little  more  than  his  eye,  though  he  could 
discern  a  mountainous  form  through  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  an 
island  of  no  great  size.  Beyond  this  mountain,  again,  the 
young  man  fancied  that  he  could  detect  the  haze  of  more  land  ； 
but,  if  he  did,  it  was  too  low,  too  distant,  and  too  indistinct, 
to  be  certain  oi it.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
tumult  of  feeling  with  which  Mark  Woolston  beheld  these  un- 
known regions,  though  it  might  best  be  compared  with  tho 
emotions  of  the  astronomer  wlio  discovers  a  new  planet.  It 
would  scarce  exceed  the  truth  to  say  that  he  regarded  that  dim, 
blue  mountain,  which  arose  in  the  miast  of  a  watery  waste, 
with  as  much,  of  admiration,  mysterious  awe,  and  gratification 
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united,  as  Herscliel  may  have  been  supposed  to  feel  when  lie 
established  the  character  of  Uranus.  It  was  fully  an  hour  be- 
fore our  hermit  could  turn  his  eyes  in  any  other  direction. 

And  when  our  young  mariner  did  look  aside,  it  was  more 
with  tlie  intention  of  relieving  eyes  that  had  grown  dim  with 
gazmgy  than  of  not  returning  to  the  same  objects  again,  as  soon 
as  restored  to  their  power.  It  was  while  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  peak,  with  this  intent,  that  a  new  subject  of  interest  caused 
bim  almost  to  leap  into  the  air,  and  to  shout  aloud.  He  saw  a 
sail  ！  For  the  first  time  since  Betts  disappeared  from  Ids  anx- 
ious looks,  his  eyes  now  surely  rested  on  a  vessel.  What  was 
more,  it  was  quite  near  the  island  he  was  on,  and  seemed  to 
be  beating  up  to  get  under  its  lee.  It  aupeared  but  a  speck 
on  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean,  seen  from  that  heisrht,  it  is 
true  ；  but  Mark  was  too  well  practised  in  his  craft  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  a  vessel,  under  more  or  less  canvas,  how  much 
he  could  not  then  tell,  or  even  see but  it  was  most  decidedly 
a  vessel.  Mark's  limbs  trembled  so  much  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  himself  upon  the  earth  to  find  the  support  lie 
wanted.  There  lie  lay  several  minutes,  mentally  returning  thanks 
to  God  for  this  unexpected  favor;  and  wnen  his  strength  revived, 
these  signs  of  gratitude  were  renewed  on  his  knees.  Then  he 
arose,  almost  in  terror  lest  the  vessel  should  have  disappeared, 
or  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  cruel  illusion. 

There  was  no  error.  There  was  the  little  white  speck,  and 
he  levelled  the  glass  to  get  a  better  look  at  it.  An  exclamation 
now  clearly  broke  from  his  lips,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  the 
young  man  actually  appeared  to  be  out  of  Ms  senses.  "  Tho 
pinnace,"  "the  Neshamony,"  however,  were  words  that  es- 
caped him,  and,  had  tliere  been  a  witness,  might  have  given  an 
insight  into  this  extraordinary  conduct.  Mark  had,  in  fact, 
ascertained  that  the  sail  beneath  the  peak  was  no  other  than 
the  little  craft  that  had  been  swept  away,  as  already  described, 
Tvith  Betts  in  it.  Fourteen  months  had  elapsed  since  that 
occurrence,  and  here  it  was  again,  seemingly  endeavoring  to 
return  to  the  place  where  it  had  been  launched  ！    Mark  adopt* 
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ed  perhaps  the  best  expedient  in  bis  power  to  attract  attention 
to  himself,  and  to  let  hia  presence  be  known.  He  fired  both 
barrels  of  his  fowling-piece,  and  repeated  the  discharges  several 
times,  or  until a  flag  was  shown  on  board  the  sloop,  which  was 
now  just  beneath  the  cliff,  a  certain  sign  that  he  had  succeeded. 
A  musket  was  also  fired  from  the  vessel. 

Our  young  man  rather  flew  than  ran  to  the  ravine,  down 
which  he  went  at  a  pace  that  several  times  placed  his  neck  in 
jeopardy.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  to  descend  from  as- 
cending such  a  mountain.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  half-distracted  hermit  was  in  his  boat,  nearly  crazy  with  the 
apprehension  that  lie  might  yet  not  meet  with  his  friend  ；  for, 
that  it  was  Bob  looking  for  the  reef  and  himself,  he  did  not  now 
entertain  the  least  doubt.  The  most  plausible  course  for  him 
to  adopt  was  precisely  that  which  he  followed.  He  pushed  off 
in  the  Bridget,  making  sail  on  the  boat,  and  getting  out  of  the 
cove  in  the  shortest  time  be  could.  On  quitting  his  little  haven, 
and  coming  out  clear  of  all  the  rocks,  another  shout  burst  out 
of  his  very  soul,  when  he  saw  the  Neshamony,  beyond  all  cavil, 
within  a  hundred  fathoms  of  him,  running  along  the  shore  in 
Bearch  of  a  place  to  land.  That  shout  was  returned,  and  Mark 
and  Bod  recognized  each  other  at  the  next  instant.  As  for  the 
last,  he  just  off  tarpauling,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
while  the  former  sank  on  a  seat,  literally  unable  to  stand.  The 
sheet  of  the  sail  got  away  from  him,  nor  could  he  be  said  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  until  some  little  time  after  be  was 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  on  board  the  pinnace. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  Mark  was  master  of  himself  again. 
At  length  tears  relieved  him  ；  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  indulge 
in  them,  when  he  saw  his  old  companion  not  only  alive  and 
well,  but  restored  to  liim.  He  perceived  another  in  the  boat  ；  but, 
as  he  was  of  a  dark  skin,  lie  naturally  inferred  this  second  person 
was  a  native  of  some  neignboring  island  where  Bob  had  been, 
and  who  had  consented  to  come  with  him  in  this,  his  search  after 
tho  shipwrecked  mariner.  At  length.  Bob  began  to  converse. 

" Well,  Mr.  Mark,  tho  sight  of  you  is  the  pleasantest  pros 
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poet  that  has  met  my  eyes  this  many  a  day,"  etclaimed  the 
honest  fellow.  "  It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  set  out 
on  the  search,  and  little  did  I  hope  to  fall  in  with  you  so  early 
in  the  cruise." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Bob;  and  God  be  praised  for  this 
great  mercy  ！  You  have  been  to  some  other  island,  I  see,  by  your 
companion  ；  but  the  miraculous  part  of  all  is,  that  you  should 
find  your  way  back  to  the  reef,  since  you  are  no  navigator." 

"The  reef!  If  this  here  moiintaia  is  the  reef,  XixQ  coun- 
try has  greatly  altered  since  I left  it,"  answered  Bub  Mark 
then  briefly  explained  the  great  change  that  Lad  actaallj 
occurred,  and  told  his  own  story  touching  his  ooat  and  his 
late  voyages  of  discovery.  Betts  listened  with  niie  greatest  at- 
tention, casting  occasional  glances  upward  a も eke  immense  mass 
that  had  been  so  suadenly  lifted  out  of  the  hea,  as  well a  3  turn- 
ing nis  head  to  regard  the  smoke  of  the  more  distant  volcano. 

" Well,  this  explains  our  'arthquake,"  he  answered ,  as  soou 
as  Mark  was  done.  "  I  must  have  been  as  good  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  this  very  spot  at  the  time  you  meutloD, 
and  we  had  tremblings  there  that  would  sdarce  let  a  body  stand 
on  his  feet.  A  ship  came  in  two  days  arterward,  that  must 
have  been  a  hundred  leagues  further  to. the  nor'ard  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  her  people  reported  that  they  thouarht  heaven  aud 
'arth  was  a  coming  together,  out  there  in  open  water." 

" It  has  been  a  mighty  earthquake ― must  have  been,  to  have 
wrought  these  vast  clianges  ；  though  I  had  supposed  that  Prov- 
idence had  confined  a  knowledge  or  its  existence  to  myself 
But  you  spoke  of  a  ship,  Sob ~ surely  we  are  not  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  vessels." 

" Sartain "~ but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  my  adventures  at  once, 
Mr.  Mark  ；  though  I  own  I  should  like  to  land  first,  as  it  is  a 
long  stoiy,  and  take  a look  at  this  island  that  you  praise  so 
much,  and  taste  them  reed-birds  of  which  you  give  so  good  an 
account.  I'm  Jarsey-bom  and  bred,  and  know  what  the  littlo 
things  be." 

Mark  was  dying  to  hear  Bob's  story,  more  especially  since  he 
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understood  a  ship  was  connected  with  it,  but  he  could  not  re- 
fuse his  friend's  demand  for  sweet  water  and  a  dinner.  The 
entrance  of  the  cove  was  quite  near,  and  the  boats  entered  that 
harbor  and  were  secured  ；  after  which  the  three  men  com- 
menced the  ascent,  Mark  picking  up  by  the  way  the  spy-glass, 
fowling-piece,  and  other  articles  that  be  had  dropped  in  the 
haste  of  his  descent,  ^hile  going  up  this  sharp  acclivity,  but 
little  was  said  ；  but,  when  they  readied  the  sammit,  or  the 
plain,  rather,  exclamations  of  delight  burst  from  tbe  mouths  of 
both  Mark's  companions.  To  the  young  man's  great  surprise, 
those  which  came  from  Bob's  dark-skinned  associate  were  in 
Engli&h,  as  well  as  those  which  came  from  Bob  himself.  This 
induced  him  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  ma ひ, when  he  discover- 
ed a  face  that  he  knew 1 

" How  is  this,  Bob  ？"  cried  Mark,  almost  gasping  for  breatli ； 
" whom  have  you  here  ？    Is  not  this  Socrates  ？" 

" Ay,  ay,  sir  ；  that's  Soc  ；  and  Dido,  bis  wife,  is  witlim  a 
hundred  miles  of  you." 

- This  answer,  simple  as  it  was,  nearly  overcame  our  young 
man  again.  Socrates  and  Dido  had  been  tbe  slaves  of  Bridget, 
when  he  left  home  ；  a  part  of  the  estate  she  had  received  from 
her  grandmother.  They  dwelt  in  the  house  with  her,  and 
uniformly  called  her  mistress.  Mark  knew  tbem  both  very- 
well,  as  A  matter  of  course  ；  and  Dido,  with  the  arcliness  of  a 
favorite  domestic,  was  often  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  her 
"young  master."  A  flood  of  expectations,  conjectures,  and 
apprehensions  came  over  our  hero,  and  he  refrained  from  putting 
any  questions  immediately,  out  of  pure  astonishment.  lie  was 
almost  afraid,  indeed,  to  ask  any. 

Nearly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  about,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  grove  where  he  had  dined  two  or  three  hours  before,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  reoa-birds  were  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  troe.  The  embers  of* the  fire  were  ready,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Socrates  handed  Betts  his  dinner. 

Bob  ate  and  drank  heartily.  He  loved  a  tin-pot  of  rum-and^ 
water,  or  grog,  as  it  used  to  be  called though  even  the  word 
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is  getting  to  be  obsolete  in  these  temperance  times >~ and  he 
liked  good  eating.  It  was  not  epicurism,  however,  or  a lovo 
of  the  gtomach,  that  induced  him  to  defer  his  explanations  od 
the  present  occasion.  He  saw  that  Mark  must  hear  what  he 
had  to  relate  gradually,  and  was  not  sorry  that  the  recognition 
of  the  negro  had  prepared  him  to  expect  something  wonderful. 
Wonderful  it  was,  indeed  ；  and  at  last  Belts,  having  finished 
his  dinner,  and  given  half  a  dozen  preparatory  hints,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  intensity  of  liis  young  friend's  feelinga,  yielded  to  an 
appeal  from  the  other's  eyes,  and  commenced  his  narrative. 
Bob  told  his  story,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  great  deal  of 
circumlocution,  and  m  his  own  language.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  prolixity  in  it,  and  some  irrelative  digres- 
sions touching  currents,  and  the  trades,  and  the  weather  ；  but 
on  the  whole,  it  was  given  intelligibly,  and  with  sufficient 
brevity  for  one  who  devoured  every  syllable  he  uttered.  The 
reader,  however,  would  most  probably  prefer  to  hear  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  tale  in  our  own  words. 

When  Robert  Betts  was  driven  off  the  reef,  by  the  hurricane 
of  the  preceding  year,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  let  the  Nesba- 
mony  drive  to  leeward  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  got 
the  pinnace  before  the  wind,  and  whenever  he  saw  broken  water 
ahead,  he  endeavored  to  steer  clear  oi it.  This  he  sometimes 
succeeded  in  effecting  ；  while  at  others  he  passed  through  it, 
or  over  it,  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest.  Fortunately  the  wind 
had  piled  up  the  element  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  craft 
clear  of  the  rocks,  and  in  three  hours  after  the  Nesbamony  was 
lifted  out  of  her  cradle,  she  was  in  the  open  ocean,  to  leeward 
of  all  the  dangers.  It  blew  too  hard,  however,  to  make  sail  on 
her,  and  Bob  was  obliged  to  scud  until  the  gale  broke.  Then, 
indeed,  he  passed  a  week  m  endeavoring  to  beat  back  and  rejoin 
bis  mend,  but  without  success, " losing  all  he  made  in  the  day, 
while  asleep  at  night."  Such,  at  least,  was  Bob's  account  of 
his  failure  to  find  the  reef  again  ；  though  Mark  thought  it  prob- 
able that  he  was  a little  out  in  his  reckoning,  and  did  not  look 
in  exactly  the  right  place  for  it. 
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At  the  end  of  this  week,  high  land  was  made  to  leeward,  and 
Betts  ran  down  for  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  inhabitants.  In 
this  last  expectation,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  It  was  a 
volcanic  mountain,  of  a  good  many  resources,  and  of  a  charac- 
ter not  unlike  that  of  Vulcan's  Peak,  but  entirely  unpeopled. 
He  named  it  after  his  old  ship,  and  passed  several  days  on  it. 
On  describing  its  appearance,  and  its  bearings  from  the  place 
where  they  then  were,  Mark  had  do  doubt  it  was  the  island 
that  was  visible  from  the  peak  near  them,  and  at  which,  he  had 
been  gazing  that  very  afternoon,  for  fully  an  hour,  with  longing 
eyes.  On  describing  its  form  to  Bob,  the  latter  coincided  in 
this  opinion,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  true  one. 

From  the  highest  point  of  Rancocus  Island,  land  was  to  be 
seen  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  Bob  now  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  in  that  direction,  in  the  hope  of 
falling  in  with  some  vessel  after  sandal-wood  or  b も che-le-mai*. 
He  fell  in  with  a  group  of  low  islands,  of  a  coral  formation, 
about  a  hundred  leagues  from  his  volcanic  mountain,  and  on 
them  he  found  inhabitants.  These  people  were  accustomed  to 
see  white  men,  and  turned  out  to  be  exceedingly  mild  and 
just.  It  is  probable  that  they  connected  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  vessel  like  the  Neshamony,  having  but  one  man  in  it, 
with  some  miraculous  interposition  of  their  gods,  for  they  paid 
Bob  the  highest  honors,  and  when  he  landed,  solemnly  tabooed 
his  sloop.  Bob  was  a long-headed  fellow  in  the  main,  and  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  such  a  ceremony,  and 
encouraged  it.  He  also  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  the 
chief,  exchanging  names  and  rubbing  noses  with.  him.  This 
chief  was  styled  Betto,  after  the  exchange,  and  Bob  was  called 
Ooroony  by  the  natives.  Ooroony  stayed  a  month  with  Betto, 
when  he  undertook  a  voyage  with  him  in  a  large  canoe,  to  an- 
other group,  that  vas  distant  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  still 
further  to  the  northward,  and  where  Bob  was  told  lie  should 
find  a  ship.  This  account  proved  to  be  true,  the  ship  turning 
out  to  be  a  Spaniard,  from  South  America,  engaged  in  the 
pearl  fishery,  and  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  her  port.  From 
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some  misunderstanding  with  the  Spanish  captain,  that  Bob 
never  comprehended,  and  of  course  could  not  explain,  and 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  Betto  left  the  group  in 
haste,  and  without  taking  leave  of  his  new  friend,  though  lie 
sent  him  a  message  of  apology,  one-half  of  which  was  lost  on 
Bob,  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  the  language.  The 
result  was,  however,  to  satisfy  the  latter  that  his  friend  was 
quite  as  sorry  to  abandon  him,  as  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  Spanish  captain. 

This  desertion  left  Belts  no  choice  between  remaining  on  the 
pearl  island,  or  of  sailing  in  the  brig,  which  went  to  sea  next 
day.  He  decided  to  do  the  last.  In  due  time  he  was  landed 
at  Panama,  whence  he  made  his  way  across  the  isthmus,  actual- 
ly reaching  Philadelphia  in  less  than  five  months  after  he  was 
driven  off  the  reef.  In  all  this  lie  was  mucli  favored  by  circum- 
stances ； though  an  old  salt,  like  Bob,  will  usually  make  his  way 
where  a liaiidsmaa  would  be  brought  up. 

The  owners  of  the  Kancocus  gave  up  their  ship,  as  soon  as 
Betts  had  told  liis  story,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  send 
good  money  after  bad.  They  looked  to  the  underwriters,  and 
got  Bob  to  make  oath  to  the  loss  of  the  vessel ； which  said 
oath,  by  the  way,  was  the  ground-work  of  a law-suit  that  lasted 
Friend  Abraham  White  as  long  as  he  lived.  Bob  next  sought 
Bridget  with  his  tale.  The  young  wife  received  the  poor  fellow 
with  floods  of  tears,  and  the  most  eager  attention  to  his  story, 
as,  indeed,  did  our  hero's  sister  Anne.  It  would  seem  that 
Betts'  arrival  was  most  opportune.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  ship,  which  was  then  past  due  two  or  three 
months,  Doctor  Yardley  had  endeavored  to  persuade  his  daugh- 
ter that  she  was  a  .widow,  if,  indeed,  as  he  had  of  late  been 
somewhat  disposed  to  maintain,  she  had  ever  been  legally  mar- 
ried at  all.  The  truth  was,  that  the  medical  war  in  Bristol  had 
broken  out  afresh,  in  consequence  of  cenain  cases  that  had  been 
transferred  to  that  village,  during  one  of  the  fever-seasons  in 
Philadelphia.  Greater  cleanliness,  and  the  free  use  of  fresh 
water,  appear  to  have  now  arrested  the  course  of  this  fonnid 
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able  disease,  in  the  northern  cities  of  America  ；  but,  in  that 
day,  it  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Theories  prevailed 
among  the  doctors  concerning  it,  which  were  bitterly  antago- 
nistical  to  each  other  ；  and  Doctor  Woolston  headed  one  party 
in  Bucks,  while  Doctor  Yardley  headed  another.  Which  was 
right,  or  whether  either  was  right,  is  more  than  we  shall  pre- 
tend to  say,  though  we  think  it  probable  that  both  were  wrong, 
Anne  Woolston  had  been  married  to  a  young  physician  bat  a 
short  time,  when  this  new  outbreak  concerning  yellow  fever  oc- 
curred. Her  husband,  whose  name  was  Heaton,  unfortunately 
took  the  siac  of  this  grave  question  that  was  opposed  to  his 
father-in-law,  for  a  reason  no  better  than  that  he  believed  in 
the  truth  of  the  opposing  theory,  and  this  occasioned  another 
breach.  Doctor  Yardley  could  not,  and  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  Doctor  Heaton,  because  the  latter  was  Doctor  Woolston'a 
flon-in-law,  and  he  altered  his  theory  a little  to  create  a  respect- 
able point  of  disagreement  ；  while  Doctor  Woolston  could  not 
pardon  a  disaffection  that  took  place,  as  it  migkt  be,  in  the 
height  of  a  war.    About  this  time,  too,  Mrs*  Yardley  died. 

All  these  occurrences,  united  to  the  protracted  absence  of 
Mark,  made  Bridget  and  Anne  extremely  unhappy.  To  increase 
this  unhappiness,  Doctor  Yardley  took  it  into  his  head  to  dis- 
pute the  legality  of  a  marriage  that  l^ad  been  solemnized  on 
board  a  ship.  \This  was  an  entirely  new  legal  crotchet,  but  tho 
federal  goverament  was  then  young,  and  jurisdictions  had  not 
been  determined  as  clearly  as  has  since  been  the  case.  Had  it 
been  the  fortune  of  Doctor  Yardley  to  live  in  these  later  times, 
he  would  not  have  given  Mmself  the  trouble  to  put  violent  con- 
Btructions  on  any  thing;  but,  getting  a  few  female  friends  to 
go  before  the  necessary  judge,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  any  thing 
would  be  granted  to  their  requests,  very  much  as  a.  matter  of 
course.  Failing  of  this,  moreover,  there  is  alw^iys  the  resource 
of  the  legislature,  which  will  usually  pass  a law  taking  away  a 
man's  wife,  or  his  children,  and  sometimes  his  estate,  if  a  pretty 
pathetic  aoDeal  can  be  made  to  it,  in  the  way  of  gossip.  We 

have  certainly  made  great  progress  in  this  country,  within  the 
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last  twenty  years  ；  bat  whether  it  has  been  in  a  direction  toward 
the  summit  of  human  perfection,  or  one  downward  toward  the 
destruction  of  all  principles,  the  next  generation  will  prob- 
ably be  better  able  to  say  than  this.  Even  the  government  is 
getting  to  be  gossipian^^ 

In  the  case  of  Bridget,  however,  public  sympathy  was  with 
her,  as  it  always  will  be  with  a  pretty  woman.  Nevertheless, 
her  father  had  great  influence  in  Bucks  county,  more  especially 
with  the  federalists,  and  the  anti-depletionists,  and  it  was  in  Lis 
power  to  give  his  daughter  great  uneasiness,  if  not  absolutely  to 
divorce  her.  So  violent  did  he  become,  that  he  actually  caused 
proceedings  to  be  commenced  in  Bridget's  name,  to  effect  a 
legal  separation,  taking  the  grounds  that  the  marriage  had  never 
been  consummated,  that  the  ceremony  had  occurred  on  board 
a  ship,  that  the  wife  was  of  tender  years,  and  lastly,  that  she 
was  an  heiress.  Some  persons  thought  the  doctor's  proceedings 
were  instigated  by  the  circumstance  that  another  relative  had 
just  died,  and  left  Bridget  five  thousand  dollars,  whicn  were  to 
be  paid  to  her  the  day  she  was  eighteen,  the  period  of  a  female's 
reaching  her  majority,  according  to  popular  notions.  The  pos- 
session of  this  money,  which  Bridget  received  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  in  town,  almost  made  her  father  frantic  for 
the  divorce,  or  a  decree  against  the  marriage,  he  contending 
there  was  no  marriage,  and  that  a  divorce  was  uDnecessary. 
The  young  wife  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  her  hus- 
band return,  all  this  time,  although  uneasiness  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  ship  was  extending  from  her  owners  into  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  had  sailed  in  her.  She  wished  to  meet  Mark 
with  a  sum  of  money  that  would  enable  bim,  at  once,  to  com- 
mence life  respectably,  and  place  him  above  the  necessity  of 
following  the  seas. 

Betts  reached  Bristol  the  very  day  that  a  decision  was  mado, 
on  a  preliminary  point,  in  the  case  of  Yardley  versus  Woolston, 
that  greatly  encouraged  the  father  in  his  hopes  of  final  success, 
and  as  greatly  terrified  bis  daughter.  .  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
question  of  practice,  and  had  no  real  connection  with  the  merits 
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of  the  matter  at  issue  ；  but  it  frightenod  Bridget  and  her  friend 
Anne  enormously.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
danger  of  the  marriage  being  declared  void,  should  any  one  op- 
pose the  decision  ；  but  this  was  more  than  any  one  of  the  par- 
ties then  knew,  and  Doctor  Yardley  seemed  so  mucli  in  earnest, 
that  Bridget  and  Anne  got  into  the  most  serious  state  of  alarm 
on  the  subject.  To  increase  their  distress,  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  former  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  student  of  medicine, 
of  very  fair  expectations,  and  who  supported  every  one  of  Doc- 
tor Yardley's  theories,  in  all  their  niceties  and  aistinctions  ；  and 
what  is  more,  would  have  supported  them  had  they  been  ten 
times  as  untenable  as  they  actually  were,  in  reason. 

Had  the  situation  of  Doctor  Heaton  been  more  pleasant  than 
it  was,  it  is  probable  that  the  step  taken  by  himself,  his  wife, 
and  Bridget,  would  never  have  been  thought  of*  But  it  was 
highly  unpleasant.  He  was  poor,  and  dependent  altogether  on 
his  practice  for  a  support.  Now,  it  was  in  Doctor  Woolston's 
power  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  young  couple,  by  introduc- 
ing the  son-in-law  to  his  own  patients,  bat  this  he  could  not 
think  of  doing  with  a  depletionist  ；  and  John,  as  Anne  affec- 
tionately styled  her  husband,  was  left  to  starve  on  liis  system  of 
depletion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Bob  appeared  in  Bristol, 
to  announce  to  the  young  wife  not  only  the  existence  but  the 
deserted  and  lone  condition  of  her  hasband.  The  honest  fel- 
low knew  there  was  sometliing  clandestine  about  the  marriage, 
and  he  used  proper  precautions  not  to  betray  his  presence  to 
the  wrong  persons.  By  means  of  a little  management  he  saw 
Bridget  privately,  and  told  his  story.  As  Bob  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding,  and  was  known  to  stand  high,  in  Mark's 
favor,  lie  was  belie^ced,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ques- 
tionea  m  a  thousand  ways,  until  the  poor  fellow  had  not  really 
another  syllable  to  communicate. 

The  sisters  shed  floods  of  tears  at  the  thought  of  poor  Mark's 
situation.  For  several  days  they  did  little  besides  weep  and 
pray.    Then  Bndget  suddenly  dried  her  tears,  and  announced 
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an  intention  to  go  in  person  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband. 
Not  only  was  she  determined  on  this,  but,  as  a  means  of  giving 
a  death-blow  to  all  expectations  of  a  separation,  and  to  the 
hopes  of  her  new  suitor,  she  was  resolved  to  go  in  a  way  that 
should  enable  her  to  remain  on  the  reef  with  Mark!  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  there.  Bob  had 
given  a  very  glowing  description  of  the  charms  of  the' residence, 
as  well  as  of  the  climate,  the  latter  quite  justly,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  accompany  this  faithful  wife  in  the  pursuit  of 
her  lost  partner.  The  whole  affair  was  communicated  to  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Heaton,  who  not  only  came  into  the  scheme,  but 
enlisted  in  its  execution  in  person.  The  idea  pleased  the  former 
in  particular,  who  had  a lore  of  adventure,  and  a  desire  to  see 
other  lands  ；  while  Anne  was  as  ready  to  follow  her  husband  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  Bridget  was  to  go  to  the  same  place 
in  quest  of  Mark.  In  a  word,  the  whole  project  was  deliberately 
framed,  and  ingeniously  carried  out. 

Doctor  Heaton  had  a  brother,  a  resident  of  New  York,  and 
often  visited  him.  Bridget  was  permitted  to  accompany  Anne 
to  that  place,  whither  her  money  was  transferred  to  her.  A 
vessel  was  found  that  was  about  to  sail  for  the  north-west  coast, 
ana  passages  were  privately  engaged.  A  great  many  useful 
necessaries  were  laid  in,  and  at  the  proper  time,  letters  of  leave- 
taking  were  sent  to  Bristol,  and  the  whole  party  sailed.  Pre- 
viously to  the  embarkation,  Bob  appeared  to  accompany  the 
adventurers.  He  was  attended  by  Socrates,  and  Dido,  and 
Juno,  who  had  stolen  away  by  order  of  their  young  mistress, 
as  well  as  by  a  certain  Friend  Martha  Waters,  who  had  stood 
up  in  "  meeting"  with  FrienS  Robert  Betts,  and  had  become 
" bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  nis  flesh  ；"  and  her  maiden  sis- 
ter, Joan  Waters,  who  Mas  to  share  their  fortunes.  In  a  word, 
Bob  had  brought  an  early  attacliment  to  the  test  of  matrimony. 

So  well  had  the  necessary  combinations  been  made,  tL'it  the 
ship  sailed  with  our  adventurers,  nine  in  number,  without  meet- 
ing  with  the  slightest  obstacle.  Once  at  sea,  of  course  nothing 
but  that  caused  by  the  elements  was  to  be  anticipated.  Cape 
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Horn  was  doubled  in  due  time,  and  Doctor  Heaton,  with  all 
under  Ms  car0,  was  landed  at  Panama,  just  fiye  months,  to  a 
(lay,  after  leaving  New  York.  Here  passages  were  taken  in 
the  same  brig  that  Bob  had  returned  ip,  wHch  was  again  bountl 
out^  on  a  pearl-fishing  voyage.  Previously  to  quitting  Panama, 
however,  a  recruit  was  engaged  in  the  person  of  a  young  Amer- 
ican shipwright,  of  the  name  of  Bigelow,  who  had  rnn  from  his 
ship  a  twelvemonth  before,  to  many  a  Spanish  girl,  and  wlio 
had  become  heartily  tired  of  his  life  in  Panama.  He  and  hia 
wife  and  child  joined  the  party,  engaging  to  serve  the  Heatons, 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  voyage  from  Panama  to  the  pearl  islands  was  a long  one, 
but  far  from  unpleasant.  Sixty  days  after  leaving  port  the  ad- 
venturers were  safely  landed,  with  all  their  effects.  These 
iucladea  two  cows,  with  a  young  bull,  two  yearling  colts,  sev- 
eral goats  obtained  in  South  America,  and  various  implements 
of  husbandry  that  it  had  not  entered  into  the  views  of  Friend 
Abraham  White  to  send  to  even  the  people  of  Feejee.  With 
the  natives  of  the  pearl  island,  Bob,  already  known  to  them 
and  a  &yori£e,  had  no  difficulty  in  negotiating.  He  had  brought 
them  suitable  and  ample  presents,  and  soon  effected  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  they  agreed  to  transport  him  and  dl his  stores, 
the  animals  included,  to  Betto's  islands,  a  distance  of  fully  three 
hundred  miles.  The  horses  and  cows  were  taken  on  a  species 
of  catamaran,  or  large  raft,  that  is  much  used  in  those  mild  seas, 
and  which  sail  reasonably  well a little  off  the  wind,  and  not 
very  badly  on.  At  Betto's  islands  a  new  bargain  was  struck, 
and  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Rancocus  Island,  Bob  mak- 
ing his  land-fall  without  any  difficulty,  from  having  observed 
the  course  steered  in  coming  from  it. 

At  Betto's  group,  however,  Bob  found  the  Neshamony,  cov- 
ered with  mats,  and  tabooed,  precisely  as  be  bad  left  her,  to  a 
rope-yarn.  Not  a  human  hand  had  touched  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  boat,  or  a  human  foot  approached  it,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence.  Ooroony,  or  Betto,  was  rewarded 
for  his  fidelity  by  the  present  of  a  musket  and  some  amrau- 
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nition ~ articles  that  were  really  of  the  last  importance  to  his 
dignity  and  power.  •  They  were  as  good  as  a  standing  army  to 
him,  actually  deciding  summarily  a  point  of  disputed  authority, 
that  bad  long  been  in  controversy  between  himself  and  another 
chief,  in  his  favor.  The  voyage  between  Betto's  group  and 
Rancocns  Island  was  made  in  the  Neshamony,  so  far  as  the  hu- 
man portion  of  the  freight  was  concerned.  The  catamarans  and 
canoes,  however,  came  on  with  the  other  animals,  and  all  the 
utensils  and  stores. 

The  appearance  of  Rancocns  Island  created  quite  as  mnch 
astonishment  among  the  native  mariners,  as  had  that  of  the 
horses,  cows,  etc.  Until  they  saw  it,  not  one  of  them  had  any 
notion  of  its  existence,  or  of  a  mountain  at  all.  They  dwelt, 
themselves,  on  low  coral  islands,  and  quite  beyond  the  volcanic 
formation,  and  a  hill  was  a  thing  scarcely  known  to  them.  At 
this  island  Heaton  and  Beits  deemed  it  prudent  to  dismiss  their 
attendants,  not  wishing  them  to  know  any  thing  of  the  reef,  as 
ihey  were  not  sure  what  sort  of  neighbors  they  might  prove  on 
a longer  acquaintance.  The  monntain,  however,  possessed  so 
many  advantages  over  the  reef as  the  latter  was  when  Bob  left 
it ~* that  the  honest  fellow  frankly  admitted  its  general  superiori- 
ty, and  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  their  perma- 
nent residence.  In  some  respects,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  ree ち 
as  a  residence,  however  ；  the  fishing  in  particular  turning  out  to 
be  infinitely  inferior.  But  it  had  trees  and  fruits,  being  very 
much  of  the  same  character  as  Vulcan's  Peak,  in  this  respect. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  islands 
as  places  of  residence,  the  last  having  infinitely  the  most  advan- 
tages. It  was  larger,  had  more  and  better  fruits,  better  water, 
and  ncner  grasses.  It  had  also  a  more  even  surface,  and  a 
more  accessible  plain.  Eancocus  Island  was  higher,  and  more 
broken,  and,  while  it  might  be  a  pleasanter  place  of  residence 
tLan  the  reef  during  the  warm  months,  it  never  could  be  a  place 
as  pleasant  as  the  plain  of  the  peak. 

Bob  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  friends,  and  most  of  his 
stores,  at  Rancocns  Island  ；  Mrs.  Heaton  becoming  a  mother  two 
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days  after  tlieir  arrival  at  it,  and  the  cows  both  increasing  their 
families  in  the  course  of  the  same  week.  It  was,  moreover,  im- 
possible to  transport  everybody  and  every  thing  in  the  Neshamo- 
ny,  at  the  same  time.  As  Doctor  Heaton  would  not  leave  Anne 
at  such  a  moment,  and  Bridget  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
it  was  thought  best  to  improve  the  time  by  sending  out  Betta 
to  explore.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  uncertain  whero 
tbe  reef  was  to  be  found  exactly,  though  convinced  it  was  to 
windward,  and  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him.  While  roamiog 
over  the  rocks  of  Eancocus,  however,  Vulcan's  Peak  had  been 
seen,  as  much  to  Bob's  surprise  as  to  his  delight.  To  his  sur- 
prise, inasmuch  as  he  had  no  notion  of  the  great  physical  change 
that  had  recently  been  wrought  by  the  earthquake,  yet  could 
scarce  believe  he  had  overlooked  such  an  object  in  his  former 
examinations  ；  and  to  his  delight,  because  he  was  now  satisfied 
that  the  reef  must  lie  to  the  northward  of  that  strange  moun- 
tain, and  a long  distance  from  it,  because  no  such  peak  had 
been  visible  from  the  former  when  he  left  it.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  Bteei  for,  nevertheless,  on  this  new  voyage,  since  it  car- 
ried him  a  huadred  miles  to  windward  ；  and  ifhen  Bob,  with 
Socrates  for  a  companion,  left  Rancocus  to  look  for  the  reef,  he 
steered  as  near  the  course  for  the  peak  as  the  wind  would  per- 
mit. He  had  made  the  island  from  the  boat,  after  a  run  of  ten 
hours  ；  and,  at  the  same  time,  lie  made  the  crater  of  the  active 
volcano.  For  the  latter  he  stood  that  night,  actually  going 
within  a  mile  of  it  ；  and  next  morning  he  altered  his  course, 
and  beat  up  for  tbe  strange  island.  When  Mark  first  discover- 
dd  him,  he  had  nearly  made  the  circuit  of  Vulcan's  Peak,  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  land,  and  he  would  actually  have  gone  on  bin 
way,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  firing  of  the  fowling-piece,  the  re* 
port  of  which  he  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  which  he  saw. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

" Compel!  the  hawke  to  sit,  that  is  unmanned. 
Or  make  the  hoand,  untanght,  to  draw  the  deere, 
Or  bring  tlie  free,  a^lnst  hia  will,  in  buid, 
Or  move  the  sad,  a  pleasant  tale  to  heere, 
Tour  time  is  lost,  and  yon  no  whit  the  neeve  I 
80 loye  ne learnes,  offeree  the  heart  to  knit; 
8ho  senres  bat  those,  that  feela  sweet  faaoie^B  fit." 
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We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  with  what  feelings  Mark 
heard  these  facts.  Bridget,  for  whom  his  tenderness  was  un- 
abated ； Bridget,  who  bad  been  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his 
thoughts  since  his  shipwreck,  had  shown  herself  worthy  to  be 
thus  loved,  and  was  now  on  an  island  that  lie  might  easily 
reach  in  a  run  of  a  few  hours  I  The  young  man  retired  further 
within  the  grove,  leaving  Bob  and  Socrates  behind,  and  endeav- 
ored to  regain  his  composure  by  bimselfl  Before  rejoining 
his  companions,  be  knelt  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this 
instance  of  his  great  kindness  It  was  a losg  time,  notwith- 
standing, before  he  could  become  accustomed  to  the  laca  of 
having  associates,  at  all.  Time  and  again,  within  the  next 
month  or  two,  did  he  dream  that  all  this  fancied  happiness  was 
only  a  dream,  and  awoke  under  a  sense  of  having  been  the 
subject  of  an  agreeable  illasion.  It  took  xnonths  perfectly  to 
restore  the  tone  of  his  mmd in  this  respect,  and  to  bring  it 
back  into  the  placid  current  of  habitual  happiness.  The  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  he  never  lost :  but  the  recollection 
of  what  he  had  suffered,  and  from  what  he  had  been  relieved 
by  the  Divine  mercy,  remained  indelibly  impressed  on  hia 
heart,  and  influenced  his  future  life  to  a  degree  that  increase<i 
the  favor  a  thousand-fold. 
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The  mode  of  proceeding  was  next  discussed,  in  the  course 
of  doing  which  Mark  commnnicated  to  Bob,  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, the  circumstance  of  the  recent  convulsion,  and  the  changes 
which  it  bad  produced.  After  talldng  the  matter  over,  both 
agreed  it  would  be  every  way  desirable  to  bring  tlie  whole 
party,  and  as  much,  of  the  property  as  could  be  easily  moved, 
up  to  windward  at  once.  Now,  that  the  natives  knew  of  the 
existence  of  Rancocus  Island,  their  visits  might  be  often  ex- 
pected, and  nothing  was  more  nncertain  than  their  policy  and 
friendship.  Once  on  ！ Rancocus  Island,  the  peak  could  be  seen, 
and  from  the  peak  the  reef  was  visible,  m  tHs  way,  then, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  their  lit- 
tle colony  would  soon  become  known,  and  the  property  they 
possessed  the  object  of  cupidity  and  violence.  Against  snch 
consequences  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  with  the  strictest 
care,  and  the  first  step  should  be  to  get  every  thing  of  value  up 
to  windward,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  natives  often 
went  a long  distance,  in  their  canoes  and  on  their  rafts,  with  the 
wind  abeam,  but  it  was  not  often  they  undertook  to  go  directly 
to  windward.  Then  the  activity  of  the  volcano  might  be 
counted  on  as  something  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  since  those 
unmstnicted  children  of  nature  would  be  almost  certain  to  set 
the  phenomenon  down  to  the  credit  of  some  god,  or  some 
demon,  neither  of  whom  would  be  likely  to  permit  Lis  special 
domains  to  be  trespassed  on  with  impunity. 

WMle  Mark  and  Bob  were  talking  these  matters  over,  Socra- 
tes had  been  shooting  and  cleaning  a  few  dozen  more  of  the 
reed-birds.  This  provision  of  the  delicacy  was  made,  because 
Bctts  affirmed  no  snch  delicious  little  creature  was  to  be  met 
with  on  Rancocus,  though  they  were  to  be  found  on  Vulcan's 
Peak  literally  in  tens  of  thousands.  This  difference  could  be  、 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  that  some  i 
of  the  birds  Lad  originally  found  their  way  to  the  latter, 
(iivored  by  accidental  circumstances,  driven  by  a  hurricane, 
transported  on  sea-weed,  or  attending  the  drift  of  some  plants, 
and  that  the  same,  or  similar  circumstances^  had  never  con- 
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tribnted  to  carry  them  the  additional  hundred  miles  to  lee- 
ward. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  the  Nc^liamony  left  Snug  Cove,  as 
Mark  had  named  his  little  haven  at  liie  foot  of  the  ravine, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  called  the  Stairs,  and  put  to  sea,  on  her 
way  to  RaDCocns  Island.  The  bearings  of  the  last  bad  been, 
acjcoratelj  taken,  and  our  mariners  were  just  as  able  to  ran  by 
night  as  by  day.  It  may  as  well  be  said  here,  moreover,  thai 
the  black  was  a  capital  boatman,  and  a  good  fresh-water  aailor 
in  general, a  proficiency  that  he  had  acquired  in  condeqaence 
of  having  been  bom  and  brought  up  oa  the  banks  of  ibe  Dela- 
ware. But  it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  ran  from  one 
of  these  islands  to  the  other,  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
wind  alone,  since  it  blew  very  steadily  m  the  same  quarter,  and 
changes  in  the  course  were  always  to  be  noted  by  dianges  in 
the  violence  or  freshness  of  the  breeze.  In  that  quarter  of  the 
ocean  the  trades  blew  with  very  little  variation  from  the  south 
cast,  though  in  general  the  Pacific  trades  are  from  the  south 
west 

Mark  was  delighted  with  the  perfonaances  of  the  Neshamony. 
Bob  gave  a  good  account  of  her  qualities,  and  said  ha  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  sail  in  her  for  either  of  the  contiaents,  in 
a  case  of  necessity.  Accustomed,  aa  ke  had' been  of  late,  to  the 
little  Bridget,  the  pinnace  appeared  a  cojasiderable  craft  to 
Mark,  and  ho  greatly  exulted  in  this  acquisition.  No  seaman 
could  hesitate  about  passing  from  the  reef  to  the  islands,  at  any 
time  wlien  it  did  not  absolutely  blow  a  gale,  in  a  boat  of  this 
size  and  of  such  qualities  ；  and  even  in  a  gale,  it  might  be  po»- 
siblo  to  make  pretty  good  weather  of  it.  Away  she  now  went, 
loaving  the  Bridget  moored  in  Snug  Cove,  to  await  their  return. 
Of  course,  Mark  and  Bob  had  much  discourse,  while  running 
down  before  the  wiad  that  nigh ち in  which  each  communicated 
to  the  other  many  things  that  still  Temained  to  be  said.  Mark 
was  never  tired  of  asking  Questions  about  Bridget  ；  her  looks, 
her  smiles,  her  tears,  her  hope^,  her  fears,  her  health,  her  spirits^ 
and  hor  resolution,  being  tKemes  of  wMch.  he  never  got  weary. 
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A  watch  was  set,  nevertheless,  and  each,  person  in  the  pinnaoe 
had  his  turn  of  sleep,  if  sleep  be  could. 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  Mark  was  awake.  Springing  ,  to  his 
.feetj  he  saw  that,  Rancocus  Island  was  plainly  in  view.  In  the 
course  of  the  ten  hours  she  had  been  out,  the  Neshamony  had 
lUQ  about  seventy  miles,  having  a  square-sail  :set,  in  addition  to 
her  jib  and  maiu-saii.  This  brought  the  mountain  for  which 
she  was  steeiing  within  ten  leagues,  and  direcdy  to  leeward, 
A little  impatience  was  betrayed  by  the  yoang  husband,  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  behaved  reasonably  well.  Mark  liad  never 
n^lected  his  person,  notwithstanding  his  solitude.  Daily  baths, 
and,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  his  attire,  so  far  as  neat- 
ness went,  liad  kept  him  not  only  in  health,  but  in  spirits,  the 
frame  of  the  mind  depending  most  intimately  on  the  condition 
of  the  body.  Among  otfa^r  habits,  he  preserved  that  of  shav- 
ing daily.  The  cutting  of  his  hair  gave  him  the  most  trouble, 
and  be  had  half  a inind  to  got  Bob  to  act  as  barber  on  the 
present  occasion.  Then  he  remembered  haTing  seen  Bridget 
once  cut  the  hair  of  a  child,  and  he  could  not  bat  fancy  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  her  moving  about  him,  in  the 
performance  of  the  same  office  on  himself.  He  decided,  con- 
sequently, to  remain  as  he  was,  as  regarded  nis looks,  until  his 
charmiDg  bride  could  act  as  his  b air-dresser.  The  toilette, 
however,  was  not  neglected,  and,  on  the  wli<^,  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  young  man's  appearance.  The  ship 
furnished  him  clothes  at  will,  and  the  climate  rendered  so  few 
necessary,  that  even  a  much  smaller  stock  than  he  possessed, 
would  probably  have  supplied  him  for  life. 

When  about  a league  from  the  northern  end  of  Bancocus 
Island,  Bob  set  a little  flag  at  his  mastrhead,  the  signal,  pre- 
viously arranged,  of  his  having  been  snocessfuL  Among  the 
stores  brought  by  the  party  from  America,  were  three  regular 
tents,  or  marquees,  which  Heaton  purchased  at  a  sale  of  old 
military  stores,  and  had  prudently  brought  with  him,  to  be 
used  as  occasion  might  demand.  These  marquees  wore  now 
pitched  on  a  broad  piece  of  low  land,  that  lay  between  the 
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cli£&  and  the  beach,  and  where  the  colony  had  temporarily 
established  itself.    Mark's  heart  beat  tiolently  as  Bob  pointed 
oat  these  little  canvas  dwellings  to  him.  They  were  the  abodes 
of  his  friends,  including  his  young  wife.    Next  the  cows  ap- 
peared, quietly  grazing  near  by,  with  a  pleasant  home  look, 
and  the  goats  and  colts  were  not  far  off,  cropping  the  grass. 
Altogether,  our  young  man  was  profoundly  overcome  again,  and 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  regain  his  gelf-commancL    On  a 
point  that  proved  to  be  the  landing-place,  stood  a  solitaiy 
female  figure.   As  the  boat  drew  nearer  she  extended  her  arms, 
and  then,  as  if  unable  to  stand,  she  sunk  an  a  rock  whicti  had 
served  her  for  a  seat  ever  since  the  distant  sail  was  visible.  In 
two  more  minutes  Mark  Woolston  had  bis  charming  young 
bride  encircled  in  his  arms.    The  delicacy  which  kept  the 
others  aloof  from  this  meeting,  was  imitated  by  Bob,  who, 
merely  causing  the  boat  to  brush  near  the  rock,  so  as  to  allow 
of  Mark's  jumping  ashore,  passed  on  to  a  distant  landing,  where 
he  was  met  by  most  of  his  party,  including  "  Friend  Martha/, 
who  rejoiced  not  a little  in  the  safe  return  of  Friend  Robert 
Belts.    In  half  an  hour  Mark  and  Bridget  came  up  to  the  mar- 
quees, when  the  former  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  had  the  happiness  of  embracing  his  sister.    It  was 
a  morning  of  the  purest  joy  and  deepest  gratitude.    On  the 
one  side,  the  solitary  man  found  himself  restored  to  the  delights 
of  social  life,  in  the  persons  of  those  on  earth  whom  be  most 
loved  ；  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nnmberless  apprehensions 
of  those  who  looked  for  him  and  his  place  of  retirement,  had 
all  their  anxiety  rewarded  by  complete  success.   Little  was 
done  that  day  but  to  ask  and  answer  questions.    Mark  had  to 
recount  all  that  had  happened  since  Bob  was  taken  from  him, 
and  not  trifling  was  the  trepidation  created  among  his  female 
listeners,  when  he  related  the  history  of  the  earthquake.  Their 
fears,  however,  were  somewhat  appeased  by  his  assurances  of 
security  ；  the  circumstance  that  a  volcano  was  in  activity  near 
by,  being  almost  a  pledge  that  no  very  extensive  conyulsiona 
could  follow. 
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The  colonists  remained  a  week  at  Rancocos  Island,  being 
actually  too  happy  to  give  themselves  the  distarbahce  of  a  re- 
moval. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  Anne  was  so  far  re- 
covered that  they  began  to  talk  of  a  voyage,  Bridget,  in  partic- 
ular, dying  to  see  the  place  where  Mark  had  passed  so  many 
solitary  hours  ；  and,  as  he  had  assured  her  more  than  once, 
where  her  image  had  scarcely  ever  been  absent  from  his 
thoughts  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  em- 
bark all  the  effects  at  once,  in  the  Neshamony,  some  method 
was  to  be  observed  in  the  removal.  The  transportation  of  the 
cows  and  horses  was  the  most  serious  part  of  the  undertaking, 
the  pinnace  not  being  constracted  to  receive  such  animals. 
Room,  nevertheless,  could  be  made  for  one  at  a  time,  and  still 
leave  sufficient  space  in  the  stern-sheets  for  the  accommodation 
of  five  or  six  persons.  It  was  very  desirable  to  get  the  females 
away  first,  lest  tho  rumor  of  the  mountain,  hitherto  unknown, 
should  spread  among  the  islands,  and  bring  them  visitors  who 
might  prove  to  be  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous.  Parties  ex- 
,  isted  in  Betto's  group,  as  we  believe  they  exist  everywhere  else  ； 
and  Bob  knew  very  well  that  nothing  but  the  ascendeDcy  of  his 
mend,  the  chief,  Ooroony,  had  been  the  means  of  his  escapingr 
as  well  as  he  did,  in  the  land-&ll  among  them  that  lie  had 
made.  The  smallest  reverse  of  fortune  might  put  Betto  down, 
and  some  bitter  foe  np  ；  and  then  there  was  the  certainty  that 
war  canoes  might  come  off  in  quest  of  the  mountain,  at  any 
は me,  without  asking  the  leave  of  the  friendly  chief,  even  while 
lie  remained  in  power.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  freight  the  pinnace  with  the  most  valuable  of  the 
effects,  put  all  the  females  on  board,  and  send  her  off  under  the 
care  of  Mark,  Heaton,  and  Socrates,  leaving  Bob  and  Bigelow 
to  look  after  the  stock  and  the  rest  of  the  property.  It  was 
supposed  the  boat  might  be  absent  a  week.  This  was  done  ac- 
sordingly  ；  Bob,  on  taking  leave  of  Friend  Martha,  particularly 
recommending  to  her  attention  the  Vulcan's  Peak  reed-birds^ 
throwing  in  a  hint  that  he  should  be  glad  to  find  a  string  of 
»  them  in  the  pinnace,  on  her  retani 
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The  voyage  to  windward  was  a  much  more  Berions  business 
than  the  run  to  leeward.  By  Bob's  advice,  Mark  reefed  his 
main-sail,  and  took  the  bonnet  off  the  jib.  Following  the  samo 
instnictionSy  he  stood  away  to  the  southward,  letting  tie  boat 
go  through  the  water  freely,  intending  to  tack  when  he  came 
Dear  the  volcano,  and  not  before.  This  was  what  Bob  himself 
bad  done,  and  that  which  had  tamed  out  so  well  with  Mm,  her 
fancied  might  succeed  with  his  friend.  The  Neiliamony  lefit 
Bancocns  Island  just  at  sunset  Next  morning  Mark  saw  tlie 
smoke  of  the  volcano,  and  stood  for  it,  After  making  two 
stretches,  he  came  up  within  a league  of  this  spot,  when  he 
tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  Vulcan's  Peak 
having  been,  in  plain  view  the  entire  day.  As  respects  the  vol- 
cano, it  was  in  a  comparatively  quiet  state,  thougt  rumbling 
sounds  were  heard;  and  stones  were  cast  into  the  air  m  consid- 
erable quantities,  while  the  boat  was  nearest  in.  One  thing, 
moreover,  Mark  ascertained,  whicn  greatly  increased  his  confi- 
dence in  the  pennatiency  of  the  changes  that  had  lately  oc- 
curred iu  the  physical  formation  of  all  that  region.  He  found 
himself  in  comparatiyely  shoal  water,  when  fully  a^league  from 
this  new  crater— shoal,  in  a  seaman's  sense,  though  not  in 
shallow  water;  the  soundings  "being  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fathoms,  with,  a  rocky  bottom. 

Between  the  volcano  and  Vulcan's  Peak  it  blew  quite  fresh,: 
and  Mark  bad  a  good  occa&ion  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  the 
pinnace.  A . long,  heavy  swell  came  rolling  througli  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  near  sixty  milea  in  width,  seemingly,  with  a 
sweep  that  extended  to  the  Soathem  Ocean. .  Kdkwitlistanding 
all  this,  the  little  craft  did  wonders,  straggling  along  in  a  way 
one  would  hardlj  have  expected  from  30  small  aTessel.  She 
made  fully  two  knots  headway  in  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  gen* 
ml  her  rate  of  sailing,  close  on  a  wind  md  nnder  pretty  short 
canvas^  was  about  three.  The  night  was  Tcry  dark,  ； and  there 
was  nothing '  to  steer  by  ^)ut  the  wind,  which  gave,  some  little 
embarrassment  ；  but  finding  himseli  m  nuicli.  smoother  watef 
than  he  had  been  all  the  previous  day,  about  midnight,  our 
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young  man  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  under  the lec  of  the  island, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  He  made  short  tacks  until 
daylight,  when  the  huge  mass  hove  up  out  of  the  departing 
darkness,  within  a  mile  of  the  boat  It  only  remained  to  ran 
along  the  land  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  to  enter  the  haven 
of  Snug  Cove.  Mark  had  been  telling  bis  companions  what  a 
secret  place  this  haven  was  to  conceal  a  vessel  in,  when  be  liad 
A  practicial  confirmation  of  the  troth  of  bis  statement  that 
caused  hitQ  to  be  well  laughed  at.  For  ten  minutes  he  could 
not  discover  the  entrance  himself  having  neglected  to  take  the 
proper  land-marks,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in  ranning 
for  his  port.  After  a  time,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  an 
object  that  he  remembered,  and  found  his  way  into  the  cove* 
Here  lay  tbe little  namesake  of  Ms  pretty  wife,  just  as  he  had 
left  her,  the  true  Bridget  smiling  and  blashiDg  as  the  young 
husband  pointed  put  the  poor  sabstitute  be  had  been  compelled 
to  receive  for  herself,  only  ten  days  earlier. 

Mark,  and  Socrates,  and  Dido,  and  Teresa,  Bigelow's  wife, 
all  carried  up  heavy  loads  ；  while  Heaton  had  a&  mach  as  lie 
could  do  to  help  Anne  and-  the  child  up  the  sharp  acclivity. 
Bridget,  with  her  light,  active  step,  and  great  eagerness  to  be- 
hold a  scene  that  Mark  had  described  with  so  much  eloquence, 
was  the  first,  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  tbe  plain.  When 
tbe  others  reiaclied  the  top,  they  saw  the  charnqiing  young  thing 
runmng  about  in  the  nearest  grove,  that  in  which  her  hasband 
had  dined,  colleeting  fruit,  attd  apparently  as  enchanted  as  a 
ohild.  Mark  paused,  as  he  gained  the  height,  to  gaze  on  this 
sight,  so  agreeable- in  his  eyes,  and  whicli  rendered  the  place  so 
fery  different  from  what  it  bad  been  so  recently,  while  he  was 
in  possession  of  its  glorious  beauties,  a  solitary  man.  Then,  he 
had  several  times  likened  liimself  to  Adam  in  tli&  garden  cf  、 
Eden,  before  woman  was  given  to  him  for  a  companion.  Now, ； 
now  he  could  feast  his  eyes  on  an  Eve,  who  would  have  bjeen  ； 
highly  attractive  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  articles  brought  up  on  the  plain,  at  this  first  tripj  com- 
prised all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  and  to  partake  of  a 
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breakfast  in  comfort  A  fire  was  soon  blazing,  the  koUle  on, 
and  the  bread-fruit  baking.  It  was  almost  painful  to  destroy 
the  reed-birds,  or  becca  fichi,  so  numerous  were  they,  and  so 
confiaiDg.  One  discharge  from  each  barrel  of  the  fowling- 
piece  had  enabled  Heaton  to  bring  in  enough  for  the  whole 
party,  and  these  were  soon  roasting.  Mark  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  reef,  a  basket  of  fresh  e^s,  and  they  had  been 
Bridget's  load,  in  ascending  the  mountain.  He  had  promised 
her  an  American  breakfast,  and  these  ^gSy  boiled,  did  serve  to 
remind  everybody  of  a  distant  home,  tlmt  was  still  remembered 
with  melancholy  pleasure.  A  heartier,  or  a  happier  meal,  not* 
withstanding,  was  never  made  than  was  that  breakfast.  The 
mountain  air,  invigorating,  thoogh  bland,  the  exercise,  the  ab- 
sence of  care,  the  excellence  of  the  food,  which  comprised 
fresh  figs,  a  tree  or  two  of  tolerable  sweetness  having  been 
found,  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  birds,  the  eggs,  the 
bread-fruit)  etc.,  all  contributed  their  share  to  render  the  mea] 
memorable. 

The  men,  and  the  three  laboring  women,  were  employed  tw^ 
days  in  getting  the  cargo  of  the  Neshamony  up  on  the  plain, 
or  to  Eden,  as  Bridget  named  the  spot,  unconscious  how  often 
she  herself  had  been  likened  to  a lovely  E^e,  in  the  mind  of 
her  young  husband.  Two  of  the  marquees  had  been  brought^ 
and  were  properly  erectea,  naving  board  floors,  and  every  thing 
comfortably  arranged  within  and  without  thenu  A  roof,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  necessary  in  that  delicious  climate,  where  one 
could  get  into  the  shade  of  a  grove  ；  and  a  thatched  shed  waa 
easily  prepared  for  a  dwelling  for  the  others.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  the  whole  party  in  Eden  was  comfortably  estab- 
lished, md  Mark  took  a  short  leave  of  his  t>nde,  to  sail  for  Ran- 
cocus  again.  Bridget  shed  tears  at  this  separation,  short  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  ；  and  numberless  were  the  injunctions  to  be 
wary  of  the  natives,  should  the  latter  have  visited  Betts  in  the 
time  intervening  between  the  departure  of  the  Neshamony  and  、 
her  return.  " 

The  voyage  between  the  two  islands  lost  something  oi 】ta 
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gravity  each  time  it  was  made.  Mark  learned  a little  every 
trip,  of  the  courses  to  bo  steered,  the  peculiarities  of  the  cur- 
rents, and  the  height  of  the  seas.  He  ran  down  to  Kancocus, 
on  this  occasion,  in  three  hours  less  time  than  he  had  done  it 
before,  sailing  at  dusk  and  reaching  port  next  day  at  noon. 
•Nothing  had  occurred,  and  to  work  the  men  went  at  once,  to 
load  the  pinnace.  Boom  was  left  for  one  of  the  cows  and  its 
calf;  and  Bob  being  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  improving  every  moment,  the  little  sloop  put  to  sea  again, 
the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  it  had  arrived. 

Bridget  was  standing  on  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  liinpid 
water  of  the  cove,  when  the  Neshamony  shot  through  its  en- 
trance into  the  little  haven,  and  her  hand  was  in  Mark's  the 
instant  he  landed.  Tears  gushed* into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  as  he  recalled  his  year  of  solitude,  and  felt  how  different 
was  sach  a  welcome  from  his  many  melancholy  arrivals  and  de- 
partures, previously  to  the  recent  events. 

It  was  rather  a  troublesome  matter  to  get  the  cow  and  calf  up 

the  mountain.    The  first  did  not  see  enough  that  was  attractive 

in  naked  rocks,  to  induce  her  to  mount  in  the  best  of  humors. 

She  drank  freely,  however,  at  the  brook,  appearing  to  relish  its 

waters  particularly  well.    At  length  the  plan  was  adopted  of 

carrying  the  calf  up  a  good  distance,  the  cries  of  the  little  thing 

inducing  its  mother  immediately  to  follow.    In  this  way  both 

were  got  up  into  Eden,  in  the  course  of  an  hour.   And  well  did 

the  poor  cow  vindicate  the  same,  when  she  got  a  look  at  the 

broad  glades  of  the  sweetest  grasses,  that  were  stretched  before 

her.    So  strongly  was  her  imagination  struck  with  the  view 一 

for  we  suppose  that  some  cows  have  even  more  imagination  than 

many  men that  she  actually  kicked  up  her  heels,  and  away  she 

went,  heaa  aown  and  tail  erect,  scampering  athwart  the  sward 

like  a  colt.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  began  to  graze, 

the  voyage  having  been  made  on  a  somewhat  short  allowance 

of  both  food  and  water.    If  there  ever  was  a  happy  animai,  it 

was  that  cow  I    Her  troubles  were  all  over.    Searsickness,  dry 

food,  short  allowances  of  water,  narrow  lodgings,  and  hard  beds, 
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were  all,  doubtless,  forgotten,  as  ehe  roamed  at  pleasure  orcrr 
boundless  fields,  on  which  the  grass  was  perennial,  seeming  never 
to  be  longer  or  shorter  than  was  necessary  to  give  a  good  bite  ； 
and  among  which  namberless  rills  of  the  purest  waters  were 
BparMing  like  ciystaL 

The  great  difficulty  in  possessing  a  dairy  in  a  warm  climate, 
is  the  want  of  pasture,  the  drougbts  usually  being  so  long  in 
the  summer  months.  At  Vulcan's  Peak,  however,  and  indeed 
in  all  of  that  fioe  region,  it  rained  occasionally,  throughout 
the  year,  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  that  was  the 
sole  distinction  in  the  seasons,  after  allowing  for  a  trifling 
change  in  the  temperature.  These  peculiarities  appear  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  which  not 
only  brought  frequent  showers,  but  which  preserved  a  reason- 
able degree  of  freshness  in  the  atmosphere.  Within  the  cra- 
ter, Mark  had  often  found  the  heat  oppressive,  even  in  the 
shade  ；  but  without,  scarcely  ever,  provided  his  body  was  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  Nor  was  the  difference  in 
the  temperature  between  the  reef  and  the  peak  as  marked  aa 
migrit  have  been  expected  from  the  great  elevation  of  th« last. 
This  was  owing  to  tlie  circumstance  that  the  sea  air,  and  that 
usually  in' swift  motion,  entered  so  intimately  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  down  on  that  low  range  of  rocks,  im- 
parting its  customary  freshness  to  every  thing  it  passed  over. 

Mark  did  not  make  the  next  trip  to  EaDCocus.  By  tms  time 
Anne  passed  half  the  day  in  the  open  air,  and  was  so  fast  re- 
gaining her  strength,  that  Heaton  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  her. 
The  doctor  had  left  many  things  behind  him,  that  lie  mucb. 
wished  to  see  embarked  in  person,  and  he  Tolunteered  to  be  the 
companion  of  Socrates,  on  this  occasion,  leaving"  the  bridegroom 
behind,  with  his  bride.  By  this  time,  Heaton  himself  was  a 
reasonaoly  good  sailor,  and  to  him  Mark  confided  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  course  to  be  steered  and  the  distance  to  be  run. 
All  resulted  favorably,  the  Neshamony  making  the  trip  in  very 
good  time,  bringing  into  the  cove,  the  fourth  day  after  she  had 
sailed,  not  only  the  remaining  cow  and  her  calf,  but  several  of 
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the  goats.  Convinced  be  might  now  depend  on  Hcaton  and 
Socrates  to  sail  the  pinnace,  and  Anne  expressing  a  perfect 
willingness  to  remain  on  the  peak,  in  company  with  Teresa  and 
Dido,  Mark  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  crater  with  his  two 
Bridgets,  feeling  the  propriety  of  no  longer  neglecting  the  prop- 
erty in  that  quarter  of  his  dominions.  There  was  nothing  to 
excite  apprehension,  and  the  women  had  all  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  resolution,  that  more  properly  belonged  to  their  situa- 
tion than  to  their  sex  or  nature.  Anne's  great  object  of  con- 
cern was  the  "  baby."  As  long  as  that  was  safe,  every  thing 
with  her  was  going  on  well ； and  Dido  being  a  renowned  baby 
doctor,  and  all  the  simples  for  a  child's  ailings  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  young  mother,  she  raised  no  objection  whatever 
to  her  brother's  quitting  her. 

Bridget  had  great  impatience  to  make  this  voyage,  for  she 
longed  to  see  the  spot  where  her  hnsband  had  passed  so  many 
days  in  solitude.  Every  thing  he  had  mentioned,  in  their  many 
conferences  on  this  subject,  was  already  familiar  to  her  in  im- 
agination ； but  she  wished  to  become  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  each  and  all.  For  Kitty,  she  really  entertained  a  de- 
cided fondness,  and  even  the  pigs,  as  Mark's  companions,  had  a 
certain  romantic  value  in  her  eyes. 

The  morning  was  taJcen  for  the  departure,  and  just  as  the 
little  craft  got  out  from  under  the  lee  of  the  peak,  and  began  to 
feel  the  true  breeze,  the  san  rose  gloriously  out  of  the  eastern 
■waves,  lighting  the  wnole  of  the  blue  waters  with  his  brilliant 
rays.  Never  did  Vulcan's  Peak  appear  more  grand  or  moro 
soft ~" for  grandeur  or  sublimity,  blended  with  softness,  make 
tbe  principal  charm  of  noble  tropical  scenery than  it  did  that 
morning  ；  and  Bridget  looked  up  at  the  dark,  ovierhanging 
cliffs,  with  a  smile,  as  she  saia ~ 

" We  may  love  the  reef,  dear  Mark,  for  what  it  did  for  you 
In  your  distress,  but  I  foresee  that  this  Edeu  will  eventually  be- 
come our  home." 

" There  are  many  things  to  render  this  mountain  preferable 
to  the  reef  ；  though,  now  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  a  colony, 
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it  may  be  well  to  keep  both.  Even  Bancocus  would  be  of 
great  value  to  us,  as  a  pasture  for  goats,  and  a  range  for  cattle. 
It  may  be  loDg  before  the  space  will  be  wanted  by  human  be- 
ings, for  actual  caltivation  ；  but  each  of  our  present  possessions 
is  now,  and  long  will  continue  to  be,  of  great  use  to  us  as  as- 
sistants. We  shall  live  principally  on  the  peak,  I  think  myself  ； 
bat  we  must  fish,  get  oiir  salt,  and  obtain  most  of  our  vegeta- 
bles from  the  reef." 

" Oh!  that  reef,  that  reef how  long  will  it  bo,  Mark,  before 
we  see  it  f " 

The  enamored  young  husband  laughed,  and  kisseil  his  charm- 
ing  wife,  and  told  her  to  restrain  her  impatience.  Several 
hours  most  elapse  before  they  could  even  come  in  sight  of  the 
rocks.  These  hours  did  pass,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  no 
event  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  trades  usually  blew  fresh 
in  that  quarter  of  the  ocean,  but  it  was  seldom  that  they 
brought  tempests.  Occasionally  squalls  did  occur,  it  is  trae  ； 
but  a  prudent  and  experienced  mariner  could  ordinarily  guard 
against  their  consequences,  while  the  hurricane  seldom  failed, 
-ike  most  other  great  physical  phenomena,  to  have  its  precur- 
sors, that  were  easily  seen  and  understood.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  boat  ran  across  the  passage  in  very  good  time,  mak- 
ing the  crater  in  about  five  hours,  and  the  ship's  masts  in  six. 
Mark  made  a  good  land-fall,  coming  in  to  leeward  of  the  cape, 
or  low  promontory  already  mentioned —— Cape  South  he  called  it 
一 while  there  still  remained  several  hours  of  day.  Bridget  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  vast  difference  she  could  not  help  finding 
between  the  appearance  of  these  low,  dark,  and  so  often  naked 
rocks,  and  that  of  the  Eden  she  had  just  left.  Tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  pictured  her  husband  a  solitary  wanderer  over 
these  wastes,  with  no  water,  even,  but  that  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  or  which  came  from  the  casks  of  the  ship.  When, 
however,  she  gave  utterance  to  this  feeling,  one  so  natural  to 
her  situation,  Mark  told  her  to  have  patience  until  they  reached 
the  crater,  when  she  would  see  that  he  had  possessed  a  variety  of 
blessings,  for  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  God 
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There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  proper  channel, 
when  the  boat  fairly  flew  along  the  rocks  that  lined  the  pas- 
sages. So  long  as  she  was  in  rough  water,  the  sails  of  so  small 
a  craft  were  necessarily  becalmed  a  good  deal  of  the  time  ；  but 
now  that  there  was  nothing  to  intercept  the  breeze,  she  caught  it 
all,  and  made  the  most  of  it  To  Mark's  surprise,  as  they 
passed  the  prairie,  be  saw  all  of  bis  swine  on  i ち now,  including 
two  half-uuconsumed  litters  of  well-grown  pigs,  some  seventeen 
in  number.  ThesQ  animals  had  actually  found  their  way  along 
the  rocks,  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  from  home,  and 
by  the  crooked  path  they  had  taken,  probable  one  much  great- 
er. They  all  appeared  full,  and  contented.  So  much  of  the 
water  had  already  evaporated  as  to  make  it  tolerable  walking 
on  the  sea-weed  ；  and  Mark,  stopping  to  examine  the  progress 
of  things,  prognosticated  that  another  year,  in  that  climate: 
would  convert  the  whole  of  that  wide  plain  into  dry  land.  In 
many  places,  the  hogs  had  already  found  their  way  down, 
through  tho  sea-weed,  into  the  mud  ；  and  there  was  one  partic- 
ular spot,  quite  near  the  channel,  where  the  water  was  all  gone, 
and  where  the  pigs  had  rooted  over  so  much  of  the  surface,  as 
to  convert  two  or  three  acres  into  a  sort  of  half-tilled  field,  in 
which  the  sea-weed  was  nearly  turned  under  the  mud.  Noth- 
ing but  drenching  rains  were  wanting  to  render  sucli a  place 
highly  productive,  and  it  was  certain  those  rains  would  come  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  Mark  ran  the  boat  alongside  of 
the  reef,  at  the  usual  landing,  and  welcomed  Bridget  to  his  and 
her  home  with  a  kiss.  Every  thing  was  in  its  place,  and  a 
glance  sufficed  to  show  that  no  human  foot  had  been  there, 
during  the  weeks  of  his  absence.  Kitty  was  browsing  on  the 
Summit,  and  no  spaniel  could  have  played  more  antics  than  she 
did,  at  the  sight  of  her  master.  At  first,  Mark  had  thought  of 
transfemng  this  gentle  and  playful  young  goat  to  the  peak,  and 
to  place  her  in  the  little  flock  collected  there  ；  but  he  had  been 
induced  to  change  his  mind,  by  recollecting  how  much,  she  con- 
tributed to  the  beauty  of  the  Summit,  by  keeping  down  the 
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grass.  He  had  therefore  bronght  her  a  companion,  which  had 
no  sooner  been  landed  on  the  reef,  than  it  bounded  off  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  stranger  on  the  elevatioiL 

Bridget  was  almost  overcome  when  she  got  on  board  the  ship. 
There  was  even  a  certain  sablimity  in  the  solitade  that  reined 
over  every  thing,  that  impressed  her  ima^nation,  and  she  won- 
dered that  any  baman  being  could  so  long  have  dwelt  there 
alone,  uncheered  by  the  hope  of  deliverance.  In  the  cabin  of 
that  vessel  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  Mark,  and  a  flood 
of  recollections  burst  upon  her  as  she  entered  it  Mark  was 
obliged  to  allow  her  to  seek  relief  in  tears.  But  half  an  hour 
brought  her  round  again,  and  then  she  set  about  putting  things 
in  order,  and  making  this  very  important  abode  submit  to  the 
influence  of  woman's  love  of  comfort  and  order.  By  the  timo 
Mark  came  back  from  his  garden,  whither  he  bad  gone  to  as- 
certain its  condition,  Bridget  had  his  supper  ready  for  him, 
prepared,  with,  a  neatness  and  method  to  which  lie  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  That  was  a  very  delicious  meal  to  both.  The 
husband  had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  galley,  where  the  wife  had 
cooked  the  meal,  which  consisted  principally  of  some  pan-fish, 
taken  in  the  narrow  channels  between  the  rocks,  and  which  had 
been  cleaned  by  Mark  himself,  as  they  sailed  along.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  great  point  of  solicitude  with  this  young  husband  to  pre- 
vent his  charmiDg  wife  from  performing  duties  for  which  she 
was  unfitted  by  education,  while  the  wife  herself  was  only  too 
solicitous  to  make  herself  use お 1. In  one  sense,  Bridget  was  a 
very  knowing  person  about  a  household.  She  knew  how  to  pre- 
pare many  savory  compouDds,  and  had  the  whole  culinary  art  at 
her  fingers'  ends,  in  the  way  of  giving  directions.  It  was  no 
wonder,  then,  that  Mark  found  every  thing  she  toncbeid,  or 
prepared,  good,  as  every  thing  she  said  sounded  pleasant  and 
reasonable.  The  last  is  a  highly  important  ingredient  in  matri- 
monial me,  but  the  first  has  its  merit  ；  and  Bridget  Woolston 
was  both  pleasant  and  reasonable.  Though  a little  romantic, 
and  inclined  to  hazard  all  for  feeling  and  what  she  conceived 
to  be  duty,  at  the  bottom  of  all  ran  a  vein  of  excellent  eonse, 
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which  had  been  reasonably  attended  to.  Uer  temper  was 
sweetness  itself,  and  that  is  one  of  tbe  greatest  requisites  in 
married  happiness.  To  this  great  quality  must  be  added  affec- 
tion^  for  she  was  devoted  to  Mark,  and  nothing  lie  wished  would 
she  hesitate  about  striving  to  obtain,  even  at  painful  sacrifices 
to  heiBelf.  One  as  generons^minded  and  manly  as  her  hnsband, 
could  not  £ul to  discover  and  appreciate  such  a  disposition, 
which  entered  very  largely  into  tbe  composition  of  their  fdture 
happiness. 

Oar  yonng  couple  did  not  visit  the  crater  and  the  Sammit 
until  tbe  sun  had  lost  most  of  its  power.  Then  Mark  intjo- 
dttced  his  wife  into  his  garden,  and  to  his  lawn.  Exclamations 
of  delight  escaped  the  last,  nearly  every  step  ；  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  such  a  place,  the  veereta- 
tion  had  advanced  as  vegetation  only  can  advance  within  the 
tropics,  favored  by  frequent  rains  and  a  rich  soil.  The  radishes 
were  half  as  lai^e  as  Bridgets  wrists,  and  as  tender  as  her 
beart  ；  the  lettuce  was  already  heading  ；  the  beans  were  fit  to 
pull ； the  onions  large  enough  to  boil,  and  the  peas  even  too 
old.  On  the  Summit,  Mark  cat  a  couple  of  melons,  which  were 
of  a  flavor  surpassing  any  he  had  ever  before  tasted.  With 
that  spot  Bridget  was  especially  deiignted.  It  was,  just  then, 
as  green  as  grass  could  be,  and  Kitty  had  found  its  plants  so 
very  sweet,  that  she  had  scarce  descended  once  to  trespass  on 
the  garden.  Here  and  there  tbo  imprint  of  her  little  hoof  was 
to  be  traced  on  a  bed,  it  is  true,  bat  she  appeared  to  liaye  gone 
there  more  to  look  after  tbe  condition  of  the  garden  than  to 
gratify  her  appetite. 

While  on  the  Sammit,  Mark  pointed  out  to  his  wife  the 
fowls,  now  increased  to  something  like  fifty.  Two  or  three 
broods  of  chickens  had  come  within  the  last  month,  making 
their  living  on  the  reef  that  was  separated  from  that  of  the 
crater  by  means  of  the  ondge  of  planks.  As  two  or  three 
flew  across  the  narrow  pass,  however,  lie  was  aware  that  the 
state  of  his  garden  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  still 
found  a  plenty  on  those  rocks  for  their  support    In  returning 
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to  tho  ship,  he  visited  a  half-barrel  prepared  for  that  purpose, 


； ctfd,  found  &  nest  coatainiog  a  dozen  e^a. 


These  be  took  the  liberty  of  i4>propriating  to  his  own  nae, 
toUiDg  Bridget  that  they  could  eat  some  of  them  fcr  their 
breakfaat. 

But  food  neTcr  had  been  an  interest  to  give  our  solitary  man 
much  nneasiness.  From  the  bonr  when  be  found  muck,  and 
Bea-Teed,  and  ^sno,  he  felt  assured  of  &a  meuu  of  rabus- 
tence  ；  being,  in  truth,  though  be  may  not  lutn  known  it  biin- 
oel^  more  in  danger  of  Ming  behindhand  in  coiueqaence  of 
the  inttispoution  to  activity  that  almost  ever  accompaDies  the 
Bbandance  of  a  varm  climate,  than  from  the  absolute  want  of 
tlie  means  of  admncing.  That  night  Mark  and  Bridget  knelt, 
ude  by  ude,  and  retamed  thanks  to  God  for  all hia  merdes. 
How  sweet  tho  former  foond  it  to  see  tho  liglit  form  of  Ma 
beantilhl  companion  moTing  about  the  spacious  caibin,  giving  it 
an  air  of  home  and  luppinesa,  no  one  can  fbUy  appieuate  who 
h»  not  been  oat  off  from  these  acooBtomed  ion,  and  Uien  been 
Mtddenly  resfaved  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XV- 

•*  I  beg,  good  Heayen,  with  jnat  desires, 
What  need,  not  luxury,  requires  ； 
Give  me,  with  sparing  hands,  but  moderate  iroalfh, 
A  little  honor,  and  enough  of  health; 

Free  from  the  busy  city  life, 
Near  shady  groves  and  purling  streams  confined, 

A  faithful  friend,  a  pleasing  wife  ； 
And  give  me  all  in  one,  give  a  contented  mind." 
*  Anovtmous. 

Mark  and  Bridget  remained  at  the  reef  a  week,  entirely  alone. 
To  them  the  time  seemed  but  a  single  day  ；  and  so  completely 
were  they  engrossed  with  each  other  and  their  present  happi- 
ness, that  they  almost  dreaded  the  hour  of  return.  Every  thing 
was  visited,  however,  even  to  the  abandoned  anclior,  and  Mark 
made  a  trip  to  the  eastward,  carrying  his  wife  oat  into  the  open 
water  in  that  direction.  But  the  ship  and  the  crater  gave  Bridget 
the  greatest  happiness.  Of  these  she  never  tired,  though  the 
first  gave  her  the  most  pleasure.  A  ship  was  associated  with 
all  her  earliest  impressions  of  Mark  ；  on  board  that  very  ship 
she  had  been  married  ；  and  now  it  formed  her  home,  tempora* 
lily,  if  not  permanently.  Bridget  had  been  living  so  long  be- 
neath a  tent,  and  in  savage  huts,  that  the  accommodations  of 
the  Eancocos  appeared  like  those  of  a  palace.  They  were  not 
inelegant  even,  thoagh  it  was  not  usual,  in  that  period  of  the 
republic,  to  fit  up  vessels  with  a  magnificence  little  short  of 
royal  yachts,  as  is  done  at  present.  In  the  way  of  convenience, 
however,  our  ship  could  boast  of  a  great  deal.  Her  cabins 
were  on  deck,  or  under  a  poop,  and  consequently  enjoyed  every 
advantage  of  light  and  air.  Beneath  were  store-rooms,  still 
well  supplied  with  many  articles  of  luxury,  though  time  was 
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beginning  to  make  its  usual  inroads  on  their  qualities.  The 
bread  was  not  quite  as  sound  as  it  was  once,  nor  did  the  teas 
retain  all  their  strength  and  flavor,  but  the  sugar  was  just  as 
sweet  as  the  day  it  was  shipped,  and  in  the  coffee  there  was  no 
apparent  change.  Of  the  butter  we  do  not  choose  to  say  any 
thing.  Bridget,  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable,  declared 
that  as  soon  as  she  could  set  Dido  at  work,  the  store-rooms 
should  be  closely  examined  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Then  the 
galley  made  such  a  convenient  and  airy  kitchen  I  Mark  had 
removed  the  house,  tke  awning  answering  every  purpose,  and 
his  wife  declared  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  cook  a  meal  for  Mm, 
in  so  pleasant  a  place. 

The  first  dish  Bridget  ever  literally  cooked  for  Mark,  with 
her  own  hands ― or,  indeed,  for  any  one  else ― was  a  mess  of 
" grass,"  as  it  was  the  custom  of  even  the  most  polished  people 
of  America  then  to  call  asparagus.  They  had  gone  together  to 
the  asparagus  bed  on  Loam  Island,  and  had  found  the  plant 
absolutely  luxuriating  in  its  favorite  soil.  The  want  of  batter 
was  the  greatest  defect  in  this  mess ― for,  to  say  tlie  trath, 
Bridget  refused  the  ship's  butter  on  this  occasion 一 but,  luckily, 
enough  oil  reiuained  to  furnish  a  tolerable  substitute.  Mark  de- 
clared lie  had  never  tasted  any  thing  in  his  life  half  so  good  ！ 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  governor,  as  Heaton  had  styled 
Mark,  and  as  Bridget  had  begun  playfully  to  term  him,  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  their  paradise.  Never  before,  most  certainly,  had  the  reef 
appeared  to  the  young  husband  a  spot  a8  deliglitfal  as  he  now 
found  it，  and  it  did  seem  to  kim  very  piossible  for  one  to  pass  a 
wliole  life  pn  it  without  marmonng.  His  wife  again  and  again 
assured  him  she  had  never  before  been  half  as  happy,  and  that, 
mnch  as  she  loved  Anne  and  tbe  baby, も he  could  remain  a 
montb  longer,  without  being  in  the  least  wearied.  But  it  was 
prudent  to  return  to  the  peak,  for  Mark  had  never  felt  his  for- 
liier  aecurity  against  foreign  invasion,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  proximity  of  peopled  islands* 

The  passage  was  prosperous,  and  it  gave  the  scene  an  air  of 
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ciyiHzation  and  life,  to  fall ih  with  the  Neshamony  off  tbo  cove. 
She  was  coining  in  from  Eancocus,  on  her  last  trip  for  the  stores, 
h&ving  brought  every  thing  away  but  two  of  the  goats.  These 
liad  been  driven  up  into  the  mountains,  and  there  left.  Bige- 
low  had  come  away,  and  the  whole  party  of  colonists  were  now 
assembled  at  Vulcan's  Peak.  But  Betts  had  a  communication 
to  make  that  gave  the  governor  a  good  deal  of  concern.  He 
reported  tkat  after  they  had  got  the  pinnace  loaded,  and  were 
only  waiting  for  the  proper  time  of  day  to  quit  Rancocns,  they 
discovered  a  fleet  of  canoes:  and  catamarans  .mpproachiog  the 
island  from  the  direction  of  the  Groups  as  they  familiarly  termed 
the  cluster  of  islands  that  was  loiown  to  be  nearest  to  them,  to 
the  northward  and  westward.  By  means  of  a  glass,  Betts  Lad 
ascertained  that  a  certain  Waajly  was  on  board  the  leading 
canoe,  and  he  regarded  this  as  an  evil  omen.  WaaUy  was  Oo- 
roony's  most  formidably  mal and  most  bitter  foe  ；  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  lie  was  leading  such  a  flotilla,  of  itself  Bob 
thought)  was  an  indication  that  he  h&d  prerailed  over  honest 
Betto,  in  some  recent  encounter,  and  was  now  abroad,  bent  on 
further  mischief.  Indeed,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  men 
lik^  the  natives  should  h^ar  of  the  existence  of  sneh  a  moantaiii 
as  that  of  Bascocus  Island,  in  their  vicinrfy,  'and  not.  wish,  to 
explore,  if  not  to  possess  it. 

. Betts  had  pushed  off,  and  ：  made  sail,  as  soon  as  assured  ：  of 
this  fact.  He  knew  ike  pinnace  could  oixtsoil  any  thing  the  isl- 
anders possessed,  more  especially  on  a  wind,  and  he  manoetiYTed 
about  the  flotilla  for  an  hour,  making  Ids  observations  before  he 
left  it.  This  was  clearly  a  war  party,  aiad  Bob  thought  there 
were  white  men  in  it.  At  least,  he  saw  two  individuals  who  ap> 
peared  to  him  to.be-  white  Bailors,  attired  in  a  semi-savage  way, 
and  ^ho  were  in  the  same  canoe  with  the  temble  WaaUy.  It 
was  notumg  out  of  the  way  for  seamen  tor  get  adrift  on  the  isl- 
and scattered  about  in  the  Pacific,  there  being  scarcely  a  group 
in  which  more  ojr less  of  them  were  not  to  be  found.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  men^  too,  Bob  regarded  as  another  evil  omen,  and 
lie  felt  the  necessity  of  throwing  sdl the  dust  he  could  into  their 
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eyes.  When  the  pinnace  left  the  flotilla,  therefore,  instead  of 
passing  out  to  windward  of  the  island,  as  was  her  true  course, 
Bhe  steered  in  an  almost  contrary  direction,  keeping  off  well  to 
leeward  of  the  land,  in  order  not  to  get  becalmed  under  the 
heights,  for  Bob  well  knew  the  canoes,  with  paddles,  would  soon 
overhaul  him,  should  he  lose  the  wind. 

It  was  the  practice  of  our  colonists  to  quit  Bancocns  just  be- 
fore the  sun  set,  and  to  stand  all  night  on  a  south-east  course. 
This  invariably  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  vol- 
cano by  morning,  and  shortly  after  they  made  the  peak.  All 
of  the  day  that  succeeded,  was  commonly  passed  in  beating  up 
to  the  volcano,  or  as  near  to  it  as  it  was  thought  pradent  ta  go; 
and,  tacking  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  about  snnset  of  the 
second  day,  it  was  found  on  the  following  morning,  that  the 
Neshamony  was  drawing  near  to  the  cliffs  of  Vulcan's  Peak,  if 
she  were  not  already  beneath  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  then. 
Bob  had  not  far  to  go,  before  night  shut  in,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  to  steer  in  whatever  direction  he  pleased.  Fortunately, 
tliat  night  had  no  moon,  though  there  was  not  mach  danger  of 
so  sm^l a  craft  as  the  Neshamony  being  seen  at  any  great  dis- 
tance on  the  water,  even  by  moonlight  Bob  consequently  de- 
termined to  beat  up  off  the  north  end  of  the  island,  or  Low 
Cape,  as  it  was  named  by  the  colonists,  fram  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  a  mile  or  two  of  low  land  around  it,  before  the 
moantains  commenced.  Once  off  the  cape  again,  and  reasona- 
bly well  in,  he  might  possibly  make  discoveries  that  would  be 
of  use. 

It  took  two  or  three  hours  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  by  beat- 
ing to  windward.  By  ebven  o'clock,  however,  the  Neshamony 
was  not  only  off  the  cape,  bat  quite  close  in  with  the  landing. 
The  climate  rendering  fires  altogether  nnnecessary  at  that  sea- 
son, and,  indeed,  at  nearly  all  seasons,  except  for  cooking,  Bob 
cauld  not  trace  the  encampment  of  the  savages  by  that  means. 
Still,  he  obtained  all  the  information  he  desired.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  without  great  risk,  and  by  a  most  daring  step 
on  his  part.    He  lowered  the  sails  of  the  boat  and  went  along- 
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Aide  of  the  rock,  where  the  pinnace  usually  came  to,  the  canoes, 
etc.,  having  made  another,  and  a less  eligible  harbor.  Bob  then 
landed  in  person,  and  stole  along  the  shore  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bleeping  savages.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  watched, 
and  was  just  crouching  under  some  bushes,  in  order  to  get  a 
little  nearer,  when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  There  was 
a  moment  when  blood  was  in  danger  of  being  shed,  but  Beits' 
hand  was  stayed  by  hearing,  in  good  English,  the  words 一 
"Where  are  you  bound,  shipmate ？" 

The  question  was  asked  m  a  guarded,  nnder  tone,  a  circnm- 
stance  that  reassured  Bob,  quite  as  much  as  the  language.  He 
at  once  perceived  that  the  two  men  whom  be  bad,  rigbtly 
enough,  taken  for  seamen,  were  in  these  bushes,  where  it  would 
seem  they  had  long  been  on  the  watch,  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  pinnace.  They  told  Bob  to  have  no  apprehen- 
sions, as  all  the  savi^es  were  asluep,  at  some  little  distance,  and 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  Neshamony.  Here,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  all  parties,  Bigelow  recognized  both  the  sailors, 
who  had  not  only  been  liis  former  smpmates,  but  were  actual* 
ly  his  townsmen  in  America,  the  whole  three  haying  been  bom 
within  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  history  of  these  three  wan- 
derers from  home  was  very  much  alike.  They  had  come  to 
the  Pacific  in  a  whaler,  with  a  dranken  captain,  and  had,  in 
succession,  left  the  ship.  Bigelow  found  bis  way  to  Panama, 
where  he  was  caught  by  the  dark  eyes  of  Teresa,  as  has  been 
related.  Peters  had  fallen  in  with  Jones,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  and  they  had  been  for  the  last  two  years  among 
the  pearl  islands,  undecided  what  to  do  with  themselves,  when 
Waally  ordered  both  to  accompany  him  in  the  present  expedi- 
tion. They  had  gathered  enough  in  hints  given  by  different 
chiefs,  to  understand  that  a  party  of  Christians  was  to  be  mas- 
sacred, or  enslaved,  and  plundered  of  course.  They  had  heard 
of  the  "  canoe"  that  had  been  tabooed  for  twelve  moons,  but 
were  at  a loss  to  comprehend  one-half  of  the  story,  and  were 
left  to  the  most  anxious  coDjectures.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  the  islands  under  the  control  of  Ooroony,  but 
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were  jealously  detained  in  Waally's  part  of  the  group,  and  con* 
sequeBtly  bad  not  been  in  a  situation  to  learn  all  the  particolan 
of  the  singular  party  of  colonists  vfho  had  gone  to  the  soathr 
ward.  Thus  much  did  Peters  relate,  in  substance,  when  a 
call  amoDg  tbe  savages  notified  the  whole  of  the  whites  of  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  some  conclusion  concerning  the  future. 
Jones  and  Peters  acknowledged  it  would  not  be  safe  to  remaia 
any  longer,  though  the  last  gave  ha  opinion  with  an  obFions 
reluctance.  As  it  afterward  appeared^  Pete»  had  mamed  an 
Indian  wife,  to  whom  he  was  macli  attaehed,  and  he  did  not 
like  tbe  idea  of  abandoning  her.  There  was  bat  a  moment  for 
reflection,  however,  and  almost  without  knowing  it  himself, 
•when  he  found  tbe  pinnace  about  to  make  sail  in  lorder  to  get 
off  the  landy  lie  followed  Jones  into  her,  and  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore  before  he  had  time  to  reflect  much  on  her  he 
had  left  behind  him.  His  companion  consoled  him  by  telling 
him  that  an  opportanity  might  occur  of  sending  a  message  to 
Petrina,  as  they  liad  named  the  pretty  yomig  savage,  who  would 
not  fail  to  find  her  way  to  BaDCOcils,  sooner  ar later. ' 

With  these  important  acceasions  to  his  forces,  Bob  did  not 
hesitate  about  putting  to  sea,  leaving  Waallj  to  make  what 
discoveries  he  nugLt.  Should  the  natiTes  ascend  to  the  higher 
parts  of  tbe  moimtain,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  see  both  the 
smoke  of  the  volcano  and  the  peak,  though  it  would  luckily 
not  be  in  their  power  to  see  tbe  reef,  or  any  part  of  that  low 
group  of  rocks.  It  was  very  possible  they  might  attempt  Id 
cross  the  passage  between  the  two  mountains,  though  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Vulcan's  Pelak 〗ay  so  directly  to  windward  of 
Eancocus  offered  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  succeeding. 
Had  the  two  sailors  remained  with  them,  they,  indeed,  might 
have  taught  the  Indians  to  overcome  the  winds  and  waves  ；  but 
these  very  men  were  of  opinion,  from  what  they  had  seen  of  the 
natives  and  of  their  enterprises,  that  it  rather  exceeded  their 
skill  and  perseverance,  to  work  their  canoes  a  hundred  miles 
dead  to  windward,  and  against  the  sea  that  was  usuaJly  on  in 
that  quarter  of  the  Pacific 
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The  colonists,  generally,  gave  the  two  recruits  a  very  wel- 
come reception.  Bridget  smiled  wlien  Mark  suggested  that 
Jones,  who  was  a  well-looking  lad  enough,  would  make  a  very 
proper  husband  for  Joan,  and  that  he  doubted  not  his  being 
called  on,  in  his  character  of  magistrate,  to  unite  them  in  tlie 
course  of  the  next  six  months.  The  designs  of  the  savages, 
however,  caused  the  party  to  think  of  any  thing  but  weddings, 
just  at  that  moment,  and  a  council  was  held  to  devise  a  plan 
lor  their  future  government.  '  As  Mark  was  considered  tiie  head 
of  the  colony,  and  had  every  way  the  most  experience,  hk レ 
opinion  swayed  those  of  his  companions,  and  all  his  recom- 
mendations were  adopted.  There  were  on  board  the  ship  eight 
carronades,  then  quite  a  new  gun,  and  mounted  on  tracks. 
They  were  of  the  bore  of  twelve-pounders,  but  iignt  and  man- 
ageable. There  was^  also  abundance  of  ammunition  in  the 
vessel's  magazine,  no  ship  coming  to  the  Feejees  to  trade  with- 
out a  proper-  regard  to  the  armament.  Mark  proposed  going 
over  to  the  reef  with  the  Neshamony,  tbe  very  next  day,  in  or- 
der to  transport  two  of  the  guns,  with  a  proper  supply  of  pow- 
der and  shot,  to  the  peak.  Now*  there  was  one  place  on  tho  - 
path,  or  stairs,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  last  against 
an  army,  the  rocks,  'whicn  were  absolutely  perpendicular  on 
each,  siae  of  it,  coming  so  close  together,  as  to  render  it  practic- 
able to  close  the  passage  by  a  narrow  gate.  This  gate  Mark 
did  not  purpose  to  erect  now,  for  be  thought  it  unnecessary. 
All  he  intended  was  to  plant  the  two  guns  at  this  pass :  one  on 
a  piece  of  level  rock  directly  over  it,  and  a little  on  one  aide 
which  would  command  the  entrance  of  the  cove,  and  the  cov( 
itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  path  beneath  ；  and  the  othei 
on  another  natural  platform,  a  short  distance  above,  where  it 
could  not  only  command  the  pass,  but,  by  using  the  last  as  a  sort 
of  embrasure,  by  firiag  through  it,  could  not  only  sweep  the 
ravine  for  some  distance  down,  but  could  also  rake  the  entrance 
of  the  cove,  and  quite  half  of  the  little  basin  itself. 

Bob  greatly  approved  of  this  arrangement,  though  all  the 
seamen  were  too  mucli  accustomed  to  obey  their  officers  to 
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raise  the  smallest  objections  to  any  thing  that  Mark  proposed* 
Belts  was  the  only  person  who  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
peak  ；  but  he,  and  Mark,  and  Heaton,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  round  the  cliffs,  on  the  side  of  the  water,  all  agreed  in 
saying  they  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  hnman  being 
to  reach  the  plain,  unless  the  ascent  was  made  by  the  stairs. 
This,  of  course,  rendered  the  fortiiymg  of  the  last  a  matter  of 
§0  mnch  the  greater  importance,  since  it  converted  the  whole 
island  into  a  second  Gibraltar.  It  was  true,  the  reef  would  re- 
main exposed  to  depredations  ；  though  Mark  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  leaving  a  portion  of  their  force  in  the  ship,  with,  two 
or  three  of  the  gans  at  command,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
beat  off  five  hundred  natives.  As  for  the  crater,  it  might  very 
easily  be  made  impregnable. 

[ At  this  meeting  Heaton  proposed  the  establislimeDt  of  some 
sort  of  government  and  authority,  which  they  should  all  solemn- 
ly swear  to  support  The  idea  was  favorably  received,  and 
Mark  was  unanimously  chosen  governor  for  uie,  the  law  being  the 
rule  of  right,  with  such  special  enactments  as  might,  from  time 
to  time,  issue  from  a  council  of  three,  who  were  also  elected  for 
life.  This  council  consisted  of  the  governor,  Heaton,  and  Betta. 
Human  society  has  little  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  on  last 
principles,  when  the  wants  are  few  and  interests  simple.  It  is 
the  bias  given  by  these  last  that  perverts  it  from  the  true  direc- 
tion. In  our  island  community,  most  oi its  ciuzens  were  ac- 
customed to  thiDk  that  education  and  practice  gave  a  man 
certain  claims  to  control,  and,  as  yet,  demagogueism  had  no 
place  with  them.  A  few  necessary  rules,  that  were  connected 
with  their  particular  situation,  were  enacted  by  the  council  and  • 
promulgated,  when  the  meeting  adjoarned.  Happily  they 
"were,  as  yet,  far,  very  far  from  that  favorite  sophism  of  the  day, 
which  would  teach  the  inexperienced  to  fiancy  it  an  advantage 
to  a legislator  to  commence  his  career  as  low  as  possible  on  the 
scale  of  ignorance,  in  order  that  he  might  be  what  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  term  "  a  self-made  manT^ 

Mark  now  took  the  command,  and  issued  his  orders  with  a 
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•how  of  autbority.  His  attention  was  first  turned  to  rendering 
the  peak  impregnable.  There  were  a  plenty  of  muskets  and 
fowling-pieces  already  there,  Heatoa  having  come^ell  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  As  respects  the  last,  Peters  and 
Jones  were  set  to  work  to  clear  out  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  rock, 
that  was  not  only  of  a  contenient  size,  but  which  was  conre- 
nieatly  placed  for  such  a  purpose,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  to  receive  the  powder,  etc.  The  cavity  was 
perfectly  dry,  an  indispensable  requisite,  and  it  was  equally  well 
protected  against  tho  admissioii  of  water. 

The  next  tlxing  was  to  collect  a large  pile  of  dry  wood  on  the 
Aaked  height  of  the  peak.  This  was  to  be  lighted,  at  night,  in 
the  event  of  the  canoes  appearing  while  he  waa  absent,  Mark 
being  of  opinion  that  he  could  see  Bach  a  beacon - £re  from  the 
reef,  whither  he  was  about  to  proceed.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  the  governor  set  sail  with  Betts,  Bigelow,  and 
Socrates  for  his  companions,  leaving  Heaton,  with  Peters  ana 
Jon も s，  to  take  care  of  most  of  the  females.  We  saj  of  most, 
since  Dido  and  Juno  went  along,  in  order  to  cook,  and  to  wash 
all  the  dothes  of  tbe  ^hole  colony,  a  part  of  which  were  sent 
in  the  pinnace,  but  most  of  wHcli  were  on  board  the  ship.  This 
waa  a  portion  of  his  duty,  when  a  solitary  man,  to  which  Mark 
was  exceedingly  averse,  ai^d  having  shirts  almost  ad  libitum, 
Bndget  had  found  nearly  a  hundred  ready  for  the  "  buck- 
basket."  There  was  no  danger,  therefore,  that  the  "  wash" 
would  be  too  small 

Betts  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  change  that  he  found  in 
the  rocks.  There,  where  he  bad  left  water  over  which  he 
had  often  floated  bis  raft,  appeared  dry  land.  Nor  was  La 
mucli  less  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  crater.  It  was 
now  a  hill  of  a  bright,  lively  verdure,  Kitty  and  her  new  Mend 
keeping  it  quite  as  closely  cropped  as  was  desirable.  The  in- 
terior, too,  struck  him  forcibly  ；  for  there,  in  addition  to  the 
garden,  now  flounsning,  though  a little  in  want  of  the  hoe,  waa 
a  meadow  of  acres  in  extent,  in  which  the  grass  was  fit  to  cut. 
Mark  had  observed  this  circumstance  when  last  at  the  crater, 
652  11 
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and  Socrates  had  brought  bis  scythe  and  forks,  to  cut  and  can 
the  hay. 

The  morning  after  the  aiTival,  everybody  went  to  work.  The 
women  set  up  their  tubs  under  an  awning  spread  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  spring,  and  were  soon  np  to  their  elbows  in  suds. 
The  scythe  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  pinnace  was  taken  round 
to  the  ship.  Three  active  seamen  soon  hoisted  out  the  carron* 
ades,  and  stowed  them  in  the  little  sloop.  The  ammanitioii  fol- 
lowed, and  half  a  dozen  barrels  of  the  beef  and  pork  were  pat 
in  the  Neshamony  also.  Mark  scarcely  ever  touched  this  food 
now,  the  fish,  eggs,  chickens,  and  pigs,  keeping  his  larder  suf- 
ficiently well  supplied.  Bat  some  of  the  men  pined  for  ship's 
provisions ~~ beef  and  pork  that  had  now  been  packed  more  tlian 
two  years "― and  the  governor  thought  it  might  be  well  enough 
to  indulge  them.  The  empty  barrels  would  be  convenient  on 
the  peak,  and  the  salt  would  be  acceptable,  after  being  dried 
and  pulverized. 

The  day  was  passed  in  loading  the  Neshamony,  and  in  look- 
ing after  various  interests  on  the  reef.  The  hogs  had  all  come 
in,  and  were  fed.  Mark  shot  one,  and  had  it  dressed,  putting 
most  of  its  meat  into  the  pinnace.  He  also  sent  Bob  out  to  his 
old  place  of  resort,  near  Loam  Island,  whence  he  brought  back 
near  a  hundred  hog-fish.  These  were  divided,  also,  some  being 
given  to  Dido's  mess,  and  the  rest  put  in  the  pinnace,  after  tak- 
ing out  enough  for  a  good  supper.  About  ten  at  night,  the 
Neshamony  sailed,  Mark  carrying  her  out  into  the  open  water, 
when  he  placed  Bob  at  the  nelm.  Bigelow  had  remained  in 
the  ship,  to  overhaul  the  lumber,  of  which  there  were  still  large 
piles,  both  betwixt  decks  ana  m  the  lower  hold,  aa  did  the 
whole  of  the  Socrates  family,  who  were  yet  occupied  with  the 
hay  harvest  and  the  "  wash."  Before  he  lay  down  to  catch  his 
nap,  MarK  took  a  good  look  to  the  southward,  in  quest  of  the  -- 
beacoD)  but  it  was  not  burniner ~ a  sign  the  savages  had  not  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  this  assurance,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  until  informed  by  Bob  that  the  pinnace  was 
running  beneatb  the  cliffs.  Belts  called  him,  because  the  honest 
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fellow  was  absolutely  at  a loss  to  know  where  to  find  the  en- 
trance of  the  cove.  So  closely  did  the  rocks  lap,  that  this 
mouth  of  the  harbor  was  most  effectually  concealed  from  all 
but  those  who  happened  to  get  quite  close  in  with  the  cliffs, 
and  in  a  particular  position.  Mark,  himself,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
this  narrow  entrance  accidentally,  on  his  first  voyage,  else  might 
he  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  getting  on  the 
heights  ；  for  subsequent  examination  showed  that  there  was  but 
that  one  spot  on  the  whole  circuit  of  Vulcan's  Peak,  where  man 
could  ascend  to  the  plain,  without  having  recourse  to  engineer- 
ing and  the  labor  of  months,  if  not  of  years. 

Bob  had  brought  along  one  of  the  two  swivels  of  the  ship,  as 
an  armament  for  the  Neshamony,  and  he  fired  it  under  the  cliffs, 
as  a  signal oi  her  return.  This  brought  down  all  the  men,  who, 
with  their  united  strength,  dragged  the  carronades  up  the  stairs^ 
and  placed  them  in  position.  With  a  view  to  scale  the  guns, ' 
the  governor  now  nad  each  loaded,  with  a  round  shot  and  s 
case  of  canister.  The  gun  just  above  the  pass,  he  pointed  him- 
self, at  the  entrance  of  the  cove,  and  touched  it  off.  The  whole 
of  the  missiles  went  into  the  passage,  making  the  water  fairly 
foam  again.  The  other  gun  was  depressed  so  as  to  sweep  the 
stairs,  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  its  shot  had  raked 
the  path  most  effectually  for  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred 
yards.  Small  magazines  were  made  in  the  rocks,  near  each 
gun,  when  the  most  important  part  of  the  arrangements  for  de- 
fence were  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  made  for  the  present 
The  remainder  of  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  got  up  the 
mountain,  though  it  took  three  days  to  effect  the  last.  The 
provisions  were  opened  below  and  overhauled,  quite  one-half 
of  the  pork  being  consigned  to  the  soap-fat,  though  the  beef 
proved  to  be  still  sound  and  sweet.  Such  as  was  thought  fit  to  be 
consumed  was  carried  up  in  Daskets,  and  repacked  on  the  moun- 
tain,  the  labor  of  rolling  up  the  barrels  satisfying  everybody, 
after  one  experiment.  This  difficulty  set  Mark  to  work  with  hia 
wits,  and  he  found  a  shelf  that  overhung  the  landing,  at  a  height 
of  ftilly  a  hundred  yards  above  it,  where  there  was  a  natural 
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platform  of  rock,  that  would  suffice  for  the  parade  of  a  regiment 
of  men.  Here  he  determined  to  rig  a  derrick,  for  there  was  an 
easy  ascent  and  descent  to  this  "platform,"  as  the  place  waa 
called,  and  down  which  a  cart  might  go  without  any  difficulty, 
if  a  cart  was  to  be  had.  The  platform  might  also  be  used 
for  musketeers,  in  an  action,  and  on  examining  it,  Mark  deter- 
mined to  bring  over  one  of  the  two  long  sixes,  and  mount  it 
there,  with  a  view  to  comm{uid  the  offing.  From  that  height  a 
shot  could  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  for  more  than  a  mile 
outside  of  the  harbor. 

Heaton  had  seen  no  signs  of  the  canoes,  nor  could  Mark,  at 
any  time  daring  the  next  four  days  after  his  retain,  thoi^li  he 
was  each  day  on  the  peak  itself,  to  examine  the  ocean.  On  the 
fifth  day,  therefore,  he  and  Bob  crossed  over  to  the  reef  again, 
taking  Bridget  along  this  time.  The  latter  delighted  in  the 
ship,  the  cabins  of  which  were  so  much  more  agreeable  and 
comfortable  thaa  the  tents,  and  which  had  so'  long  been  her 
husband's  solitary  abode* 

On  reaching  the  ree も the  governor  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  Bigelow  had  the  frame  of  a  boat  even  larger  than  the 
pinnace  set  up,  one  that  measured  fourteen  tons,  though  mod* 
elled  to  carry,  rather  than  to  sail.  In  overhauling  the  "  stuff' 
in  the  ship,  he  had  found  not  only  all  the  materials  for  this 
craft,  but  those  necessary  for  a  boat  a little  larger  than  the 
Bridget,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  sent  for  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  ship,  should  any  thing  occur  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the 
two  she  commonly  used,  in  addition  to  the  dingoL  These  were 
treasures,  indeed,  vessels  of  this  size  being  of  the  utmost  use  to 
the  colonists.  For  the  next  month,  several  hands  were  kept  at 
work  on  these  two  boats,  when  both  were  got  into  the  water, 
rigged,  and  turned  over  for  duty.  The  largest  boat  of  the  llttJe 
fleet,  which  had  no  deck  at  all,  not  even  forward,  and  which 
was  not  only  lighter-built  but  lighter-rigged,  having  one  large 
Bprit-sail  that  brailea,  was  called  the  Mary,  in  honor  of  Hel- 
ton's mother  ；  while  the  jolly-boat  carried  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
the  house  of  Socrates,  by  being  named  the  Dido.    As  she  waa 
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painted  black  as  a  crow,  this  appellation  was  not  altogether 
inappropriate,  Soc  declaring,  "  dat  ，e  boat  did  a  good  deal  favoi 
his  ole  woman."  • 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  the  Neshamony  was  not 
idle.  She  made  six  voyages  between  the  reef  and  the  peak  in 
that  month,  carrying  to  the  last,  fish,  fresh  pork,  various  neces- 
saries from  the  ship,  as  well  as  eggs  and  salt.  Some  of  the 
fowls  were  caught  and  transferred  to  the  peak,  as  well  as  half  a 
dozen  of  the  porkers.  The  return  cargo  consisted  of  reed- 
birds,  in  large  quantities,  several  other  varieties  of  birds,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  fruit  that  Heaton  dis- 
covered, whicli  was  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  resembling  straw- 
berries and  cream,  and  which  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be 
the  charamoja,  the  fruit  that,  of  all  others,  when  good,  is 
thought  to  surpass  every  thing  else  of  that  nature.  Bridget  also 
picked  a  basket  of  famously  large  wild  strawberries  on  the  Sum- 
mit, and  sent  tliem  to  Anne.  In  return,  Anne  sent  her  sister, 
not  only  cream  and  milk,  by  each  passage,  but  a little  fresh 
butter.  The  calves  had  been  weaned,  and  the  two  cows  were 
now  giving  their  largest  quantity  of  milk,  furnishing  almost  as 
much  butter  as  was  wanted. 

At  the  crater,  Socrates  put  every  thing  in  order.  He  mowed 
the  grass,  and  made  a  neat  stack  of  it  in  the  centre  of  the  mead- 
ow. He  cleaned  the  garden  thoroughly,  and  made  some 
arrangements  for  enlarging  it,  though  the  yield,  now,  was  quite 
as  great  as  all  the  colonists  could  consume  ；  for,  no  sooner  was 
one  vegetable  dug,  or  cut,  than  another  was  put  in  its  place. 
On  the  peak,  Peters,  who  was  half  a  farmer,  dag  over  an  acre 
or  two  01  neb.  loam,  and  made  a  fence  of  brush,  with  a  view  of 
having  a  garden  in  Eden.  Really,  it  almost  seemed  super- 
fluous ； though  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  salads,  and 
beans,  and  beets,  and  onions,  and  cucumbers,  and  all  the  other 
common  vegetables  of  a  civilized  kitchen,  soon  began  to  weary 
of  the  more  luscious  fruits  of  the  tropics.  With  the  wild  figs, 
however,  Heaton,  who  was  a  capital  horticulturist,  fancied  he 
could  do  something.    He  picked  out  three  or  four  thriving 
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joong  trees  of  that  class,  which  bore  fimit  a little  better  flarored 
than  most  around  them,  and  cot  awaj  all  their  neighbors,  let- 
tin ズ io  the  sao  and  air  freely.  He  also  trimmed  their  branches, 
and  da<r  around  the  roots,  which  he  refreshed  with  guano,  the 
use  of 曹 mcli haa  been  imparted  by  Mark  to  his  fellow-colonists, 
though  Bigelow  knew  all  about  it  from  having  lired  in  Peru, 
and  Bob  had  early  let  the  governor  himself  into  the  secret. 

The  governor  and  his  lady,  as  the  commnnity  now  b^an  to 
term  Mr.  and  Mn.  Mark  Wookton,  were  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking in  the  Neshamony,  to  visit  Vulcan's  Peak,  after  a  resi- 
dence on  the  reef  of  more  than  a  month,  when  the  orders  for 
sailing  were  countermanded^  in  consequence  of  certain  signs  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  indicated  something  like  another  hurri- 
cane. The  tempest  came,  and  in  good  earnest,  bat  without  any 
of  the  disastroQB  consequences  which  had  attended  that  of  the 
previous  year.  It  blew  fearfuDj,  and  the  water  was  driven  into 
aL  the  sound も creeks,  channels,  and  bays  of  the  group,  bringing 
maoy  of  the  islands,  isthmuses,  peninsulas,  and  plains  of  rock, 
what  the  seamen  call " awasli,"  though  no  material  portion  was 
actually  overflowed.  At  the  reef  itself,  the  water  rose  a  fathom, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  island  by  several  feet,  and 
all  passed  off  without  any  other  consequences  than  giving  the 
new  colonists  a  taste  of  the  climate. 

Mark,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  noted  a  change  that 
was  gradually  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  ree も without 
the  crater.  Most  oi its  cavities  were  collecting  deposits,  that 
were  derived  from  various  sources sea-weed,  offals,  refuse  stuff 
of  all  kinds,  the  remains  of  the  deluge  of  fish  that  occuned 
tho  past  year,  and  all  the  indescribable  atoms  that  ever  contrib- 
ute to  form  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  man.  There  were 
many  spots  on  the  reef,  of  acres  in  extent,  that  formed  shallow 
basins,  in  which  the  surface  might  be  two  or  three  inches  lower 
than  tlie  surrounding  rocks,  and  in  these  spots  in  particular, 
tho  accumulations  of  an  incipient  earthy  matter  were  plainly 
visible.  As  these  cavities  collected  and  retained  the  moisture, 
usually  from  rain  to  rain,  Mark  had  some  of  Friend  Abraham 
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White's  grass  seed  sown  over  them,  in  order  to  aid  nature  in 
working  out  her  own  benevolent  designs.  In  less  than  a  month, 
patches  of  green  began  to  appear  on  the  dusky  rocks,  and  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  few  years  would  convert  the 
whole  reef  into  a  smiling,  verdant  plain.  It  was  true,  the  soil 
could  not  soon  obtain  any  useful  depth,  except  in  limited  spots  ； 
but  in  that  climate,  where  warmth  and  moisture  united  to  push 
vegetation  to  the  utmost,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  a  bot- 
tom for  grasses  of  almost  all  kinds. 

Nor  did  Mark's  provident  care  limit  itself  to  this  one  instance 
of  forethought.  Socrates  was  sent  in  tlie  dingai  to  the  prairie, 
over  which  the  hogs  bad  now  been  rooting  for  fully  two  months, 
mixing  together  mud  and  sea-weed,  somewhat  loosely  it  is  true, 
but  very  extensively  ；  and  there  He  scattered  Timothy  seed  in 
tolerable  profusion.  Socrates  was  a long-headed,  as  well  as  a 
long-footed  fellow,  and  he  brought  back  from  this  expedition  a 
report  that  was  of  material  importance  to  the  future  husbandry 
of  the  colonists.  According  to  his  statement,  this  large  deposit 
of  mud  and  sea-weed  lay  on  a  peninsula,  that  might  be  barri- 
caded against  the  inroads  of  hogs,  cattle,  etc"  by  a  fence  of 
some  two  or  three  rods  in  length.  This  was  a  very  favorable 
circumstance,  where  wood  was  to  be  imported  for  many  years 
to  come,  if  not  forever  ；  though  the  black  had  brought  the 
seeds  of  certain  timbers  from  the  peak,  and  put  them  into  the 
ground  in  a  hundred  places  on  the  reef,  where  the  depth  of  de- 
posit, and  other  circumstances,  seemed  favorable  to  their  growth. 
As  for  the  prairie,  could  it  be  made  to  grow  grasses,  it  would 
be  a  treasure  to  the  colony,  inasmuch  as  its  extent  reached  fully 
to  a  thousand  acres.  The  examination  of  Socrates  was  flatter- 
ing in  other  respects.  The  mud  was  already  dry,  and  the  de- 
posit of  salt  did  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  little  water  having 
been  left  there  after  the  eruption,  or  lifting  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  rains  had  done  much,  and  certain  coarse,  natural  grasses 
were  beginniDg  to  show  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  field. 
As  the  hogs  would  not  be  likely  to  root  over  the  same  spot 
twice,  it  was  not  proposed  to  exclude  them,  but  they  were  per- 
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mitted  to  range  over  the  field  at  pteAsure,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  add  to  its  fertility  by  mixing  the  materials  for  soil.  In 
such  a  climate,  every  change  of  a  vegetable  character  was  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  now  that  no  one  thought  of  abandoning  the 
settlement,  it  was  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  different  benefits 
of  civilization  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  the  blacks  remained  at  the  reef,  where  Mark  himself 
passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  In  their  next  visit  to  the 
peak,  they  found  things  flourishing,  and  the  garden  looking 
particularly  well  The  Vulcanists  bad  their  melons  in  any 
quantity,  as  well  as  most  vegetables  without  limits.  It  was  de- 
termined to  divide  the  cows,  leaving  one  on  the  peak,  and 
sending  the  other  to  the  crater,  where  there  was  now  sufficient 
grass  to  keep  two  or  three  such  animals.  With  a  view  to  tMs 
arrangement,  Bob  had  been  directed  to  fence  in  the  garden  and 
stack,  by  zneans  of  ropes  and  stanchions  let  into  the  ground. 
When  the  Anne  returned  to  the  reef,  therefore,  from  her  first 
voyage  to  the  peak,  a  cow  was  sent  over  in  her.  -  This  change 
was  made  solely  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  milk,  all  the  rest  of 
the  large  stock  being  retained  on  the  plain,  where  there  was 
saflicient  grass  to  sustain  thousands  oi  hoofe. 

But  the  return  cargo  of  the  Anne,  on  this,  her  first  voyage, 
was  composed  mainly  of  sliip-timber.'  Heaton  had  foand  a 
variety  of  the  teaic  in  the  forests  that  skirted  the  piam/and 
Bigelow  had  got  out  of  the  trees  the  frame  of  a  bchooner 
that  was  intended  to  measure  about  eighty  tons.  A  oraft  of 
that  size  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them,  as  it*  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  visit  any  part  of  the  Pacific  they  pleased, 
and  obtain  such  supplies  as  they  might  find  nccessa/y.  Nor 
was  tills  all  ;  by  mounting  on  lier  two  of  tbe  cafrdnades,  she 
wo  aid  effectually  give  them  the  command  of  their  own  seas,  bo 
far  as  the  natives  were  concerned,  at  least.  Mark  liad  soino 
books  OB  the  draughtiDg  of  vessels,  and  Bigelow  had  okce  be- 
fore laid  down  a  brig  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons  in  dim6Q 
sions.  Then  the  stores,  rigging,  copper,  etc.,  of  the  ship, 
could  never  be  turned  to  better  account  than  in  the  construction 
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of  au other  vessel,  and  it  was  believed  she  could  furnisH  materials 
enough  for  two  or  three  such  craft.  Out  of  compliment  to  hia 
old  owner,  Mark  named  this  scliooner  in  embryo,  the  "  Friend 
Abraham  White,"  though  she  was  commonly  known  afterward 
as  th^  "Abraham."  • 

rpie  cutting  of  the  frame  of  the  intended  schooner  was  a 
tiling  easy  enough,  with  expert  American  axemen,  and  with 
that  glorious  implement  of  civilization,  the  American  axe.  \But 
it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  the  timber  down  to  'the  cove. 
The  keel,  in  partieular,  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Heaton 
had  brought  along  with  Mm,  both  cart  and  wagon  wheels,  and 
without  them  it  is  questionable  if  the  stick  could  have  been 
moved  by  any  force  then  hi  the  command  of  the  colony.  By 
suspending  it  in  chains  beneath  the  axles,  however,  it  was 
found  possible  to  draw  it,  though  several  of  the  women  had  to 
lend  their  aid  in  moving  the  mass.  When  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  the  timber  was  lowered  on  the  rock,  and  was  slid  down- 
ward, with  occasional  lifts  by  the  crowbar  and  handspike. 
When  it  reached  the  water  it  was  found  to  be  much  too  heavy 
to  float,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  buoy  it  up 
in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be  towed.  The  Anne  was  three 
times  as  long  making  her  passage  with  this  keel  in  tow,  as  she 
was  without  it.  It  was  done,  however,  and  the  laying  of  the 
keel  was  effected  with  some  little  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  every  soul  belonging  to  the  colony. 

The  getting  out  and  raising  of  the  frame  of  the  Friend 
Abraham  White  took  six  weeks.  Great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  success  in  this  matter,  and  everybody  assisted  in  the 
work  with  right  good  will.  At  one  time  it  was  doubted  if 
stuff  enough  could  be  found  in  the  ship  to  plank  her  up  with, 
and  it  was  thought  it  might  become  necessary  to  break  up  the 
Rancocus,  in  order  to  complete  the  job.  To  Bridget's  great 
joy,  however,  the  good  old  Rancocus ~~ as  they  called  her, 
though  she  was  even  then  only  eight  years  old "~ the  good  old 
Rancocus'  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  she  was  able  to  live  in 
her  cabin  for  some  months  longer.    Enough  planks  were  found 
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by  using  those  of  the  'twixt  decks,  a  part  of  whicn  were  not 
bolted  down  at  all,  to  accomplish  all  that  was  wanted. 

Heaton  was  a  man  of  singular  tastes,  which  led  bim  to  as 
remarkable  acquirements.  Among  other  accomplishments,  he 
was  a  very  good  general  mechanician,  having  an  idea  of  the 
raanner  in  which  most  of  the  ordinary  machinery  ought  to  be, 
not  only  used,  but  fabricated.  At  the  point  where  the  rivulet 
descended  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  he  discovered  as  noble  a  mill- 
seat  as  the  heart  of  man  could  desire  to  possess.  To  have  sach 
a  mill-seat  at  command,  and  not  to  use  it,  would,  of  itself,  have 
made  him  unhappy,  and  he  could  not  be  easy  until  he  and 
Peters,  who  had  also  a  great  taste  and  some  skill  in  that  sort  of 
thing,  were  hard  at  work  building  a  saw-mill.  The  saw  had 
been  brought  from  America,  as  a  thing  very  likely  to  be  wanted, 
and  three  months  after  these  two  ingenious  men  had  com- 
menced their  work,  the  saw  was  going,  cutting  teak,  as  well  as 
a  species  of  excellent  yellow  pine  that  was  found  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  of  very  respectable  size,  alonsr  the  cliffs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mill.  The  great  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  in  that  undertaking,  was  the  transportation  of  the 
timber.  By  cutting  the  trees  most  favorably  situated  first,  logs 
were  got  into  the  pond  without  much  labor  ；  but  after  they 
were  in  planks,  or  boards,  or  loists,  they  were  quite  seven  miles 
from  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  was,  on 
several  accounts,  the  most  desirable  to  dwell.  Had  the  Abra- 
ham been  kept  on  the  stocks  until  the  necessary  timber  was 
brought  from  the  mill,  across  the  plain  of  Eden,  she  would  have 
been  well  seasoned  before  launching  ；  but,  fortunately,  that  was 
not  necessary 一 materials  sufficient  for  her  were  got  on  board 
the  ship,  as  mentioned,  with  some  small  additions  of  inch  boards 
that  were  cut  to  finish  her  joiners'  work. 

Months  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  the  schooner  and 
the  mill  were  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  work  on  the 
first  was  frequently  intermitted,  by  little  voyages  in  the  other 
craft,  and  by  labor  necessary  to  be  done  in  preparing  dwellings 
on  the  peak,  to  meet  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  again 
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near  at  hand.  Past  experience  had  told  Mark  that  the  winter 
months  in  his  islands if  winter  a  season  could  be  termed,  dur- 
ing wliicli  most  of  the  trees,  all  the  grasses,  and  many  of  the 
frmts  contmued  to  grow  and  ripen  as  in  Bummer ~* were  not  very 
formidable.  It  is  true,  it  then  rained  nearly  every  day,  but  it 
vras  very  far  from  raining  all  day.  Most  of  the  rain,  in  fact,  fell 
at  nignt,  commencing  a little  after  the  turn  in  the  day,  and 
terminating  about  midnight.  Still,  it  must  be  very  unpleasant 
to  pass  such  a  season  beneath  canvas,  and,  about  six  weeks  ere 
the  wet  time  commenced,  everybody  turned  to,  with  a  will,  to 
erect  proper  framed  houses.  Now  that  the  mill  was  sawing, 
this  was  no  great  task,  the  pine  working  beautifully  and  easily 
into  almost  every  article  required. 

Heaton  laid  out  his  house  with  some  attention  to  taste,  and 
more  to  comfort.  It  was  of  one  story,  but  fully  a  hundred  feet 
m length,  and  of  half  that  in  depth.  Being  a  common  Amer- 
ican dwelling  that  was  clap-boarded,  it  was  soon  put  up  and 
enclosed,  the  climate  requiring  very  little  attention  to  warmth. 
There  were  windows,  and  even  glass,  a  small  quantity  of  that 
article  having  been  brought  along  by  the  colonists.  The  floors 
wero  beautiTul,  and  extremely  well  laid  down  ；  nor  were  the 
- doors,  window-shutters,  etc.,  neglected.  The  whole,  moreover, 
was  painted,  the  stores  of  the  ship  still  farnisliing  the  necessary 
materials.  But  there  was  neither  chimney  nor  plastering,  for 
Heaton  had  neither  bricks  nor  lime.  Bricks  he  insisted  he 
could  and  would  make,  and  did,  though  in  no  great  number  ； 
but  lime  for  some  time  baffled  his  ingenuity.  At  last,  Socrates 
suggested  the  burning  of  oyster-shells,  and  by  dint  of  fishing  a 
good  deal,  among  the  channels  of  the  reef,  a  no  Die  oyster-bed 
was  found,  and  the  boats  brought  in  enough  of  the  shells  to 
furnish  as  mucli  lime  as  would  put  up  a  chimney  for  the  kitchen  ； 
one  apartment  for  that  sort  of  work  oeing  made,  as  yet,  to  suf- 
fice for  the  wants  oi  ail  who  dwelt  in  Eden. 

These  various  occupations  and  interests  consumed  many 
months,  and  carried  the  new-comers  through  the  first  wet  sea- 
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bnsy,  plenty  reigned,  and  the  climate  being  so  very  delicious  as 
to  produce  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  very  fact  of  existence, 
ererybody  but  Peters  was  happy.  He,  poor  fellow,  monmed 
mnch  for  his  Peggy,  as  he  called  the  pretty  young  heathen  wife 
be  had  left  behind  him  in  Waally's  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

" Forthwltb  a  guard  at  every  gnn 
Was  placed  along  the  wall ； 
The  beacon  blazed  npon  the  roof 

Of  Edgecombe's  lirfly  hall ；  • 
And  Toany  a  fidhing  bark  put  oat, 
' To  piy  along  the  coast  ； 
And  with  loose  rein,  ftnd  bloody  spur, 
Sode  inland  many  a  post" 

The  Spakish  Abmada. 一 Maoaulbt. 

This  bnilding  of  the  houses,  and  of  the  schooner,  was  occupa- 
tion for  everybody,  for  a long  time.  The  first  were  completed 
in  season  to  escape  the  rains  ；  but  the  last  was  on  the  stocks 
Mlj  six  months  after  her  keel  had  been  laid.  The  fine  weather 
had  returned,  even,  and  she  was  not  yet  laanched.  So  long  a 
period  had  intervened  since  Waally's  visit  to  Rancocus  Island 
without  bringing  any  results,  that  the  council  began  to  hope  the 
Indians  liad  given  up  their  enterprises,  from  the  consciousness 
of  not  having  the  means  to  carry  them  out  ；  and  almost  every 
one  ceased  to  apprehend  danger  from  that  quarter.  In  a  word, 
so  smoothly  did  the  current  of  life  flow  on  the  reef,  and  at  Vul- 
can's Peak,  that  there  was  probably  more  danger  of  their  in- 
habitants falling  into  the  common  and  fatal  error  of  men  in 
prosperity,  than  of  any  thing  else;  or,  of  their  beginning  to 
fancy  that  tiey  deserved  all  the  blessings  that  were  conferred  on 
them,  and  forgetting  the  hand  that  bestowed  them.  As  if  to 
recall  them  to  a  better  sense  of  things,  events  now  occurred 
wMch  it  IS  our  business  to  relate,  and  which  aroused  the  whole 
colotiy  from  the  sort  of  pleasing  trance  into  which  they  had 
fallen  by  the  united  influence  of  security,  abundance,  and  a 
most  seductive  climate. 
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As  time  rolled  cm,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  the  colony 
had  began  to  augment  by  natural  means.  Friend  Martha  had 
presented  Friend  Robert  with  a little  Robert  ；  and  Bridget 
made  Mark  the  happy  parent  of  a  very  charming  girl.  This 
last  event  occurred  about  the  commencement  of  the  summer, 
and  just  a  twelvemonth  after  the  happy  reunion  of  the  young 
couple.  According  to  Mark's  prophecy,  Jones  bad  succeeded 
with  Joan,  and  they  were  married  even  before  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months  mentioned.  On  the  subject  of  a  marriage  cere- 
mony there  was  no  diflBculty,  Robert  and  Martha  holding  a 
Friends'  meeting  especially  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  the  bride, 
thoiigli  she  was  assured  the  form  could  do  no  good,  since  the 
bridegroom  did  not  beloDg  to  meeting.  The  governor  read  the 
churcli  service  on  the  occasion,  too,  which  did  no  harm,  if  it 
did  no  good.  About  this  time  poor  Peters,  envying  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around  him,  and  st\jl  pining  for  his  Petrina,  or  Peggy, 
as  he  called  her  himself,  begged  of  the  governor  the  use  of  the 
Dido,  in  order  that  lie  might  make  a  voyage  to  Waally's  group 
in  quest  of  his  lost  companion.  Mark  knew  how  to  feel  for  one 
in  the  poor  fellow's  situation,  and  could  not  think  of  letting 
him  go  alone  on  an  expedition  of  80  much  peril.  After  delib- 
erating on  the  matter,  he  determked  to  visit  Kancocus  Islan^i 
himself "- not  having  been  in  that  dkcchon,  now,  for  months ~ 
and  to  go  in  the  iMesnamony,  in  order  to  take  a  couple  of  ho ゆ 
over  ；  it  having  long  been  decided  to  corom^nce  breeding  tha\ 
valuable  animal,  in  the  wild  state,  on  ti:e  bills  of  thsA  uninhabit 
ed land. 

The  intelligence  that  a  voyage  was  to  bo  isiadc  to  Kancocu? 
Island  seemed  to  infuse  new  me  into  i^e  men  of  the  coiovj, 
every  one  of  whom  wished  to  be  of  the  party.  The  governor 
had  no  objection  to  indulging  as  many  as  it  miglit  bo  prudent 
to  permit  to  go  ；  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  some  re- 
straint on  the  movement.  After  canvassing  the  matter  in  the 
council,  it  was  determined  that,  in  addition  to  Mark  and  Peters, 
who  went  of  course,  the  party  should  consist  of  Bob,  Bigelow, 
and  Socrates.    The  carpenter  was  taken  to  look  for  trees  that 
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might  serve  to  make  the  ways  of  the  schooner,  which  was  yet 
to  be  launched  ；  and  the  latter  was  thought  necessary  iu  his  ca- 
pacity of  a  cook.  As  for  Betts,  lie  went  along  as  the  gover- 
nor's counsellor  and  companion. 

Bridget's  little  girl  was  bom  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  ；  and 
the  week  preceding  that  set  for  the  voyage,  she  and  the  child 
were  taken  across  to  the  peak,  that  the  former  might  spend  the 
period  of  her  husband's  absence  with  Anne,  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  These  absences  and  occasional  visits  gave  a  zest  to 
lives  that  might  otherwise  have  become  too  monotonous,  and 
were  rather  encouraged  than  avoided.  It  was,  perhaps,  a little 
strange  that  Bridget  rather  preferred  the  reef  than  the  peak  for 
a  permanent  residence  ；  but  there  was  her  much-beloved  ship, 
and  there  she  ever  had  her  still  more  beloved  husband  for  a 
companion. 

On  the  appointed  Jay,  the  Neshamony  set  sail,  having  on 
board  a  family  of  three  of  the  swine.  The  plan  for  the  excur- 
sion included  a  trip  to  the  volcano,  which  had  not  yet  been 
actually  visited  by  any  of  the  colonists.  Mark  had  been  within 
a league  of  it,  and  Bob  had  passed  quite  near  to  it  in  bis  voy- 
age to  the  peak  ；  but  no  one  had  ever  positively  landed,  or 
made  any  of  those  close  examinations  of  the  pla6e,  which,  be- 
sides being  oi interest  in  a  general  way,  was  doubly  so  to  those 
who  were  sach  near  neighbors  to  a  place  of  the  kind.  This 
visit  Mark  now  decided  to  make  on  his  way  to  leeward,  taking 
the  volcano  in  his  course  to  Eancocus  Island.  The  detour 
would  lead  the  Neshamony  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  leagues  on 
one  side  ；  but  there  was  abundance  of  time,  and  the  volcano 
ought  to  be  no  longer  neglected. 

The  wind  did  not  blow  as  fresh  as  in  common,  and  the  Nesh- 
amony  did  not  draw  near  to  the  volcano  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  she  sailed.  The  party  approached  this  place 
with  due  caution,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  awe.  As  the 
lead  was  used,  it  was  found  that  the  water  shoaled  gradually 
for  several  leagues,  becoming  less  and  less  deep  as  the  boat 
drew  near  to  the  cone,  which  was  itself  a  circular  and  very  reg- 
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ular  mountain,  of  some  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  heighti 
with  a  foundation  of  dry  rock  and  lava,  that  might  have  con- 
tained a  thousand  acres.  Every  thing  seemed  solid  and  perma- 
nent ； and  our  mariners  were  of  opinion  there  was  very  little 
danger  of  tMs  formation  ever  disappearing  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea  again. 

The  volcano  being  in  activity,  some  care  was  necessary  in 
landing.  Mark  took  the  Neshamony  to  windward,  and  found 
a  curvature  in  the  rocks  where  it  i^as  possible  to  get  ashore 
without  having  the  boat  knocked  to  pieces.  He  ana  Bob  then 
went  as  near  the  cone  as  the  falling  stones  would  allow,  and 
took  as  good  a  survey  of  the  place  as  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  That  there  would  be  soil,  and  plenty  oi it, 
sooner  or  later,  was  plain  enough  ；  and  that  the  island  might 
become  a  scene  of  fertility  and  loveliness,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  like  so  many  others  of  volcanic  origin  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  was  probable.  But  that  day  was  distant  ；  and 
Mark  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  great  use  of  the  spot  was  its 
being  a  vent  to  what  would  otherwise  be  the  pent  and  danger- 
ous forces  that  were  in  the  course  of  a  constant  accumulation 
beneath. 

The  party  had  been  about  an  hour  on  the  island,  and  was 
about  to  quit  it,  when  a  most  startling  discovery  was  made. 
Bob  saw  a  canoe  drawn  close  in  among  the  rocks  to  leeward, 
and,  on  a  farther  examination,  a  man  was  seen  near  it.  At 
first,  this  was  taken  as  an  indication  of  hostilities,  but  on  get- 
ting a  second  look,  our  mariners  were  satisfied  that  nothing 
of  that  sort  was  to  be  seriously  apprehended.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  go  nearer  to  the  stranger,  at  once,  and  Icam  the  whole 
truth. 

A  cry  from  Peters,  followed  by  his  immediately  springing 
forward  to  meet  a  second  person,  who  bad  left  the  canoe,  and 
who  was  bounding  like  a  young  antelope  to  meet  him,  ren 
dered  every  thing  clear  sooner  even  than  had  been  anticipated. 
All  supposed  that  this  eager  visitor  was  a  woman,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  it  was  Peggy,  the  poor  fellow's  Indian  wife. 
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Peggy  it  proved  to  be  ；  and  after  the  weeping,  and  laughing, 
and  caressing  of  the  meeting  were  a little  abated,  the  follow- 
ing explanation  was  made  by  Peters,  who  spoke  the  language 
of  his  wife  with  a  good  deal  of  mcility,  and  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter. 

According  to  tlie  accounts  now  given  by  Peggy,  the  warfare 
between  Ooroony  and  Waally  had  been  kept  up  with  renewed 
vigor,  subsequently  to  the  escape  of  Jones  and  her  own  husband* 
Fortune  had  proved  fickle,  as  so  often  happens,  and  Waally  got 
to  be  in  the  ascendant  His  eneiny  was  reduced  to  great  straits, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  the  smallest 
islands  of  the  group,  where  he  was  barely  able  to  maintain  his 
party  by  means  of  the  most  vigilant  watchfalness.  This  left 
Waally  at  liberty  to  pursue  bis  intention  of  following  the  party 
of  whites,  which  was  known  to  have  gone  to  the  Bontbward  with 
80  much  valuable  property,  sA  well  as* to  extend  his  conquests, 
by  taking  possession  of  the  mountain  visited  by  him  the  year  pre- 
viously. A  ffrsrad  expedition  was  accordingly  planned,  and  a  hun- 
dred canoes  had  actnafly  sailed  from  the  gmup,  with  more  thao 
a  thousand  warriors  on  board,  bout  on  achieving  a  great  exploit 
la  this  expedition,  UnHs,  the  brother  of  Peggy,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join,  being  a  warrior  of  some  note,  and  the  sister  bad 
come  along,  in  common  with  some  fifty  otfcer  women  ；  the  rank 
of  Unas  and  Peggy  not  being  sufficient  to  attract  atten- 
tion ' to  their  proceedings.  Waally  bad  po&tponed  this,  which 
he  intended  for  the  great  enterprise  of  a  very .  tarbulent  life, 
to  the  most  favorable  season  of  th^  year.  There  was  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks  every  summer,  when  the  trades  blew  much 
lesft  violently  than  was 謹 ally  the  case,  and  when,  indeed,  it 
>wa8  no  nnasnal  thing  to  have  shifts  of  wind,  as  tvell  as  light 
bieezea.  All  this  thei  Indians  perfectly  well  nude お toed;  for 
they  were  l>old  natigators,  wheti  the  dizes  and  qualities  of  their 
vessels  were  eon&idered.  As  it  appeared,  the  voyage  from  the 
grot^  to  Eancoeiu  Island,  a  distance  of  fully  a  hundred  leagues, 
was  effected  without  any  accident,  and  the  whole  of  that  formia- 

ible  force  was  saxely  landed  at  the  very  spot  where  Betts  had 
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encamped  on  his  arrival  out  with  the  colonists.  Nearly  a  month 
had  been  passed  in  exploring  the  mouDtain 一 the  first  consider- 
able eminence  most  of  the  Inaians  had  ever  beheld 一 and  in 
making  their  preparations  for  further  proceedings.  During  that 
time,  hundreds  had  seen  Yulcan's  Peat,  as  well  as  the  smoke 
of  the  volcano,  thougli  the  reef,  with  all  its  islands,  lay  too  low 
to  be  discerned  from  such  a  distance.  The  peak  was  now  the 
great  object  to  be  attained,  for  there  it  was  universally  believed 
that  Betto  (meaning  Belts)  and  bis  companions  had  concealed 
themselves  and  their  much-coveted  treasures.  Bancocus  Island 
was  well  enougli,  and  Waally  made  all  his  plans  for  colonizing 
it  at  once,  but  the  other,  and  distant  mountain,  no  doubt,  was 
the  most  desirable  territory  to  possess,  or  white  men  would  not 
have  brought  their  women  so  far  in  order  to  occupy  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Unus  and  Peggy  learned  the  nature  of 
the  intended  proceedings.  The  last  might  have  been  content  to 
wait  for  the  slower  movements  of  the  expedition,  had  she  not 
ascertained  that  threats  of  severely  punishing  the  two  deserters, 
one  of  whom  was  her  own  husband,  had  been  heard  to  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  dread  Waally  himself.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
this  faithful  Indian  girl  become  mistress  of  the  intended  plan, 
than  she  gave  her  brother  no  peace  until  lie  consented  to  put 
off  into  the  ocean  with  her,  in  a  canoe  she  had  brought  from 
borne,  ana  which  was  her  own  property.  Had  not  Unus  been 
disaffected  to  his  new  chief,  this  might  not  so  easily  have  been 
done,  but  the  young  Indian  was  deadly  hostile  to  Waally,  and 
was  a  secret  friend  of  Ooroony  ；  a  state  of  feeling  wluch  dispos* 
ed  him  to  desert  the  former,  at  'the  first  good  opportunity. 

The  two  adventurers  put  off  from  Eancocus  Island  jast  at 
dark,  and  paddled  in  the  direction  that  they  believed  would 
carry  them  to  the  peak.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  ocean,  until  about  kalf  the  passage 
between  the  islands  was  made,  though  it  was  plainly  apparent 
from  the  heights  of  Rancocus,  as  already  meDtioned.  Next 
morning,  when  day  returned,  the  smoke  of  the  volcano  was  in 
Bight,  bat  no  peak.    There  is  little  question  tliat  the  canoe  had 
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been  set  too  much  to  the  southward,  and  was  diagonally  reced- 
ing from  its  desired  point  of  debarkation,  instead  of  approaching 
it.  Toward  the  smoke  TJnus  and  his  sister  continued  to  pad- 
dle, and,  after  thirty-six  hours  of  nearly  unremitted  labor,  they 
succeeded  in  landing  at  the  volcano,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  awe- 
strack  and  trembling,  but  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  there,  as  the 
land-bird  rests  its  tired  wing  on  the  ship's  spars,  when  driven 
from  the  coast  by  the  unexpected  gale.  When  discovered,  Peg- 
gy and  her  brother  were  about  to  take  a  fresh  start  from  their 
resting-place,  the  peak  being  visible  from  the  volcano. 

Mark  questioned  these  two  friends  concerning  the  contem- 
plated movement  of  Waally,  with  great  minuteness.  Unus  was 
intelligent  for  a  savage,  md  appeared  to  understand  himself 
perfectly.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Ms  cbuntrymen  would  en- 
deavor to  cross,  the  first  calm  day,  or  the  first  day  when  the 
breeze  should  be  light  ；  and  that  was  just  the  time  when  our 
colonists  did  not  desire  to  meet  the  savages  out  at  sea.  He 
described  the  party  as  formidable  by  numbers  and  resolution, 
though  possessing  few  arms  besides  those  of  savages.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  old  muskets  in  the  canoes,  with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  ；  but  since  the  desertion  of  Jones  and  Peters, 
no  one  remained  who  knew  how  to  turn  these  weapons  to  much 
account.  Nevertheless,  the  natives  were  so  numerous,  possessed 
so  many  weapons  that  were  formidable  in  their  own  modes  of 
fighting,  and  were  so  bent  on  success,  that  Unus  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  the  colonists  would  act  wisely  in 
standing  off  for  some  other  island,  if  they  knew  where  another 
lay,  even  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  most  of  their  effects. 

But  our  governor  bad  no  idea  of  following  any  such  advice. 
Ue  was  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  position  on  the  peak, 
and  felt  no  disposition  to  abandon  it.  His  great  apprehension 
was  for  the  reef,  where  his  territories  were  much  more  assail- 
able. It  was  not  easy  to  see  bow  the  crater,  and  ship,  and  the 
schooner  on  the  stocks,  and  all  the  other  property  that,  in  the 
shape  of  hogs,  poultry,  etc.,  was  scattered  far  and  wide  in  that 
group,  could  be  protected  against  a  hundred  canoes,  by  any 
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force  at  his  command.  Even  witli  the  addition  of  Uniis,  who 
took  service  at  once,  with  all  Ms  heart,  among  bis  new  friends, 
Mark  could  muster  but  eight  men,  viz. :  himself,  Heaton,  Belts, 
Bigelow,  Socrates,  Peters,  Jones,  and  Unas.  To  these  might 
possibly  be  added  two  or  three  of  the  women,  who  might  be 
serviceable  in  carrying  ammunitioD,  and  as  sentinels,  while  the 
remainder  would  be  required  to  look  after  the  children,  to  care 
fot  the  stock,  etc.  All  these  facts  passed  through  Mark's  mind, 
as  Peters  translated  the  communication  of  XJnus,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

It  was  indispensable  to  come  to  some  speedy  decision.  Pe' 
ters  was  now  happy  and  contented  with  his  nice  little  Peggy, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  pursuing  the  voyage 
on  his  account.  As  for  the  project  of  placing  the  hogs  on 
Rancocus,  this  was  certainly  not  the  time  to  do  it,  even  if  it 
were  now  to  be  done  at  all ； we  saj  "  now,"  since  the  visits  of 
the  savages  would  make  any  species  of  property  on  that  island, 
from  this  time  henceforth,  very  insecure.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  voyage,  and  to  shape  their  course  back 
to  the  peak,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  As  there  were 
indications  of  shell-fish,  sea-weed,  etc.,  being  thrown  ashore  at 
the  volcano,  two  of  the  hcg?  were  put  ashore  there  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  According  to  the  new  plan,  the  Neshamony 
made  sail  on  her  return  passage,  about  an  hour  before  the  sun 
set.  As  was  usual  in  that  strait,  the  trades  blew  pretty  fresh, 
and  the  boat,  although  it  had  the  canoe  of  TJnus  in  tow,  came 
under  the  frowning  cliffs  some  time  before  the  day  reappeared. 
By  the  time  the  sun  rose,  the  Neshamony  was  off  the  cove, 
into  which  she  hastened  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  was 
the  governor's  apprehension  that  his  sails  might  be  seen  from 
the  canoes  of  Waally,  long  before  the  canoes  could  be  seen 
from  his  boat,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  within  the  cover  of  his 
little  haven.  Once  there,  ttie  different  crafts  were  quite  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  persons  outside,  and  it  now  remained 
to  be  proved  whether  their  cover  was  not  so  complete  as  effeo 
tually  to  baffle  a  hostile  attempt  to  find  it. 
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The  quick  and  unexpected  return  of  the  Neshamooy  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  surprise  on  the  plain.  She  had  not  been 
seen  to  enter  the  cove,  and  the  first  intimation  any  one  in  the 
settlement  bad  of  such  an  occurrence,  was  the  appearance  of 
Mark  before  the  door  of  the  dwelling.  Bigelow  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  peak  with  a  glass,  to  look  out  for  canoes, 
while  HeatoA  was  called  in  from  the  woods  by  means  of  a  conch. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  council  was  regularly  in  se お ion,  while 
the  men  began  to  collect  and  to  look  to  their  arms.  Peters 
and  Jones  were  ordered  to  go  down  to  the  magazine,  procure 
cartridges,  and  then  proceed  to  the  batteries  and  load  the 
carronades.  In  a  wordj  orders  were  given  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  report  came  down  from  Bigelow.  It 
was  brought  by  his  Spanish  wife,  who  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  peak,  and  who  came  ranning  in,  half  breath- 
less, to  say  that  the  ocean  was  covered  with  canoes  and  cata- 
marans ； a  fleet  of  which  was  paddling  directly  for  the  isljand, 
being  already  within  three  leagues  of  it*  Althougli  this  intel- 
ligence  was  expected,  it  certainly  caused  long  faces  and  a  deep 
gloom  to  pervade  that  little  community.  Mark ，さ fears  were 
always  for  the  reef,  where  there  happened  to  be  no  one  just  at 
that  moment  but  the  black  women,  who  were  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  defend  it,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but 
who  were  now  without  a  head.  There  was  the  hope,  however, 
of  the  Indians  not  seeing  those  low  islands,  which  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  do  as  long  as  they  remained  in  their  canoes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  danger  that  some  one  might 
cross  from  the  reel  m  one  of  the  boats,  a  thing  that  was  done 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  in  which,  case  a  chase  might  ensue, 
and  the  canoes  be  led  directly  toward  the  spot  that  it  was  so 
desirable  to  conceal.  Juno  could  sail a  boat  as  well  as  any 
man  among  them,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  that  which  she 
knew  she  could  do  so  well,  she  was  fond  of  doing  ；  and  she 
Lad  not  now  been  across  for  nearly  a  week.  The  cow  kept  at 
the  crater  gave  a large  mess  of  milk,  and  the  butter  produced 
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by  her  means  was  delicious  when  eaten  fresh,  but  aid  not  keep 
quite  as  well m  so  warm  a  climate  as  it  might  have  done  in  one 
that  was  colder,  and  Dido  was  ever  anxious  to  send  it  to  Miss 
Bridget,  as  she  still  called  her  mistress,  by  every  available 
opportunity.  The  boat  used  by  the  negresses  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  the  Dido,  a  perfectly  safe  craft  in  moderate  weather, 
but  she  was  just  the  dullest  sailer  of  all  those  owned  by  the 
colony.  This  created  the  additional  danger  of  a  capture,  in 
the  event  of  a  chase.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
therefore,  Mark  adjourned  the  council  to  the  peak,  a  feverish 
desire  to  look  out  upon  the  sea  causing  him  to  be  too  uneasy 
where  he  was,  to  remain  there  in  cQnsultation  Vfith.  any  com- 
fort to  himself.  To  the  peak,  then,  everybody  repaired,  with 
the  exception  of  Bigelow,  Peters,  and  Jones,  who  were  now  reg- 
alarly  stationed  at  the  carronades  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the 
cove.  In  saying  everybody,  we  include  not  only  all  the  women, 
but  even  their  children. 

So  long  as  the  colonists  remained  on  the  plain,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  danger  of  any  one  of  them  being  seen  from  the 
sarrouDding  ocean.  This  the  woods,  and  their  great  elevation, 
prevented.  Nor  was  there  much  danger  of  the  party  in  the 
batteries  being  seen,  though  so  much  lower,  and  necessarily  on 
tlie  side  of  the  cliff,  since  a  strict  order  had  been  given  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  among  the  trees,  where  they  could  see  every  thing 
that  was  going  on,  without  being  seen  themselves.  But  on  the 
naked  peak  it  was  different.  High  as  it  was,  a  man  might  be 
seen  from  the  ocean,  if  moving  about,  and  the  observer  was 
tolerably  near  by.  Bob  had  seen  Mark,  when  hisr  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  report  of  the  latter' s  fowling- 
piece  ； and  the  governor  had  often  seen  Bridget  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  as  he  left  the  island,  though  her  flattering  dresF 
i  probably  made  her  a  more  conspicuous  object  than  most  per- 
I  sons  would  have  been.  From  all  this,  then,  the  importance  of 
directing  the  movements  of  the  party  that  followed  him  became 
apparent  to  Mark,  who  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

By  the  time  the  governor  reached  the  peak,  having  ascended 
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it  on  its  eastern  side,  so  as  to  keep  his  person  concealed,  the 
hostile  fleet  was  plainly  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It 
came  on  in  a  tolerably  accurate  lino,  or  lines,  abreast  ；  being 
three  deep,  one  distant  from  the  other  about  a  cable's  length. 
It  steered  directly  for  the  centre  of  the  island,  whereas  the  covo 
was  mach  nearer  to  its  northern  than  to  its  sonthem  end  ；  and 
the  course  showed  that  the  canoes  were  coming  on  at  random, 
having  nothing  in  view  bat  the  island. 

Bat  Mark's  eyes  were  ttinied  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  northward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  reef.  As  they  came 
up  the  ascent,  Bridget  had  communicated  to  him  the  fistct  that 
she  expected  Juno  over  that  day,  and  that  it  was  understood 
she  would  come  quite  alone.  Bridget  was  much  opposed  to 
the  girl's  taking  this  risk  ；  but  Juno  had  now  done  it  «o  often 
saccessfiilly,  that  nothing  short  of  a  positive  command  to  the 
contrary  would  be  likely  to  stop  her.  This  command,  most 
unfortunately,  as  Mark  now  felt,  had  not  been  given  ；  and  great 
was  his  concern  when  Belts  declared  that  be  saw  a  white  speck 
to  the  northward,  which  looked  like  a  sail.  The  glass  was 
soon  levelled  in  that  direction,  and  no  doubt  any  longer  re- 
mained on  the  subject.  It  was  the  Dido,  steering  across  from 
the  reef,  distant  then  about  ten  miles  ；  and  she  mignt  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  about  two  hours  ！  In  other  words,  judging 
by  the  progress  of  the  canoes,  there  might  be  a  diflferenee  of 
merely  half  an  hour  or  so  between  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  and  that  of  the  canoes. 

This  was  a  very  serious  matter  ；  and  never  before  had  the 
council a  question  before  it  which  gave  its  members  so  much 
concern,  or  whicn  so  urgently  called  for  action,  as  this  of  tbo 
course  that  was  now  to  be  taken  to  avert  a  danger  so  imminent. 
Not  only  was  Juno's  safety  involved,  bat  the  discovery  of  the 
cove  and  the  reef,  one  or  both,  was  very  lijceiy  to  be  involved 
in  the  issue,  and  the  existence  of  the  whole  colony  placed  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  As  the  canoes  were  still  more  than  a league 
from  the  island,  Bob  thought  there  was  time  to  go  out  with  the 
Bridget  and  meet  the  Dido,  when  both  boats  could  ply  to  wind 
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ward  until  it  was  dark  ；  after  which,  they  might  go  into  tlio 
reef,  or  come  into  the  cove,  as  circumstances  permitted*  The 
governor  was  about  to  acquiesce  in  this  suggestion,  little  as  he 
liked  it,  when  a  new  proposition  was  made,  that  at  first  seemed 
80  strange  that  no  one  believed  it  could  be  put  in  executtaii,  but 
to  which  all  assented  in  the  end. 

Among  the  party  on  the  peak  were  Uoua  and  Peggy.  The 
latter  understood  a  good  deal  of  KnglUh,  and  that  which  she 
aid  not  comprehend,  in  the  course  of  ike  discussipiiB  on  thia 
interesting  occa^on,  Bpb,  who  bad  picked  up  something  of  the 
language  of  her  group,  explained  to  herr,  as  well  as  be  could. 
After  a  time,  the  girl  ran  down  to  the  battery  and  brought  iip 
her  husband,  through  whom  the  proposal  was  made  tlkat,  at  first, 
excited  so  much  wonder. .  Peggy  had  told  Unus  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  boat  of  Juno,  now  sen- 
sibly drawing  nearer  to  the  island,  and  XJdus  volunteered  to 
mim  oat  and  meet  the  girl,  so  to  give  Ler  timely  warning, 
as  well  as  instructioDs  how  to  {Hroceed  I 

Although  Mark,  and  H も a|x>ii,  and  Bridget,  and  all  present, 
indeed,  were  fullj  aware  that  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas 
could,  and  often  did  pass  hours  in  the  water,  this  proposal 
struck  tliem  al],  at  first,  as  so  wild,  that  no  one  believed  it  could 
be  accepted.  Beflection,  however,  did  its  usual  office,  and 
wrought  a  change  in  these  opinions.  Peters  assured  the  gov- 
ernor that  he  had  often  known  Unua  to  swim  from  island  to 
island  in  the  group,  and  that  on  the  score  of  danger  to  him, 
there  was  not  the  least  necessity  of  feeling  any  uneasiness.  He 
did  not  question  the  Indian's  power  to  swim  the  entire  distance 
to  the  reef,  should  it  be  necessary. 

Another  difficulty  arose,  however,  when  the  first  was  over- 
come, Unus  could  speak  no  English,  and  how  was  he  to  com- 
municate with  Juuo,  even  after  he  had  entered  her  boat?  The 
girl,  moreover,  was  both  resolute  and  strong,  as  her  present  ex- 
pedition sufficiently  proved,  and  would  be  very  apt  to  knock  a 
nearly  naked  savage  on  the  head,  when  she  saw  him  attempting 
to  enter  her  boat.    From  this  last  opinion,  however,  Bridget 
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dissented.  Juno  was  kind-hearted,  and  would  be  more  disposedi 
she  thought,  to  pick  up  a  man  found  in  the  water  at  sea,  than 
to  injure  him.  But  Juno  could  read  writing.  Bridget  herself 
had  taught  her  slaves  to  read  and  write,  and  Juno,  in  particular, 
was  a  sort  of  "  expert"  in  her  way.  She  wrote  and  read  half 
the  nigger  letters  of  Bristol,  previously  to  quitting  America. 
She  would  now  write  a  short  note,  which  would  put  the  girl  on 
her  guard,  and  give  her  confidence  in  Unus.  Juno  knew  tho 
whole  history  of  Peters  and  Peggy,  having  taken  great  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  latter*  To  own  the  truth,  the  girl  had  mani- 
fested a  very  creditable  degree  of  principle  on  the  subject,  for 
Jones  bad  tried  to  persuade  his  friend  to  take  Juno,  a  nice,  tidy, 
light-colored  black,  to  wife,  and  to  forget  Peggy,  when  Juno 
repelled  the  attempt  with  spirit  and  principle.  It  is  due  to 
Peters,  moreover,  to  add  that  he  was  always  true  to  his  island 
bride.  Bat  the  occurrence  had  made  Jano  acquainted  with  the 
whole  liistory  of  Peggy  ；  and  Bridget,  in  the  few  lines  she  now 
wrote  to  the  girl,  took  care  to  tell  her  that  the  Indian  was  the 
brother  of  Peggy.  In  that  capacity  he  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain of  a  friendly  reception.  The  rest  of  the  note  was  merely 
an  outline  of  their  sitoation,  with  an  injanction  to  let  TJnus  di- 
rect the  movements. 

No  sooner  was  this  important  note  written,  than  Unus  has- 
tened down  to  the  cove.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mark,  Pe- 
ters, and  Peggy  ；  the  former  to  give  his  instructions,  and  the 
two  latter  to  act  as  interpreters.  Nor  was  the  sister  without 
feeling  for  the  brother  on  the  occasion.  She  certainly  did  not 
regard  his  enterprise  as  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  a 
civilized  woman,  but  she  manifested  a  proper  degree  oi interest 
in  its  success.  Her  parting  words  to  her  brother,  were  advice 
to  keep  well  to  windward,  in  order  that,  as  be  got  near  the 
boat,  he  might  float  down  upon  it  with  the  greater  facility, 
aided  by  the  waves. 

The  young  Indian  was  goon  ready.    The  note  was  secured 
in  bifl  hair,  and  moving  gently  in  the  water,  he  swam  oat  of 
the  cove  with  the  ease,  if  not  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fislu 
12 
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Peggy  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed,  and  otherwise  manifested 
a  sort  of  childish  delight,  as  if  pleased  that  one  of  her  race 
should  60  early  make  himself  useful  to  the  countrymen  of  her 
husband.  She  and  Peters  repaired  to  the  battery,  which  was 
the  proper  station  of  the  man,  while  Mark  went  nimbly  up  the 
stairs,  on  liis  way  to  the  peak.  And  here  we  might  put  in  a 
passing  word  on  the  Bubject  of  these  ascents  and  descents.  The 
governor  had  now  been  accustomed  to  them  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, aad  he  found  that  the  effect  they  produced  on  the 
muscles  of  his  lower  limbs  was  absolutely  saiprising.  He  could 
now  ascend  the  stairs  in  half  the  time  he  had  taken  on  his  first 
trials,  and  he  could  carry  burdens  up  and  down  them,  that  at 
first  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  attempting  even  to  take  on 
his  shoulders.  The  same  was  true  with  all  the  colouista,  male 
and  female,  who  began  to  run  about  the  cliffs  like  so  many 
goals— chamois  would  be  more  poetical ~ and  who  made  as  light 
of  the  stairs  as  the  governor  himself 

When  Mark  reached  the  peak  again,  he  found  matters  draw- 
ing near  to  a  crisis.  The  canoes  were  within  a leag ひ e  of  the 
island,  coming  on  steadily  in  line,  and  paddling  with  measured 
sweeps  of  their  paddles.  As  yet,  the  sail  of  Juno's  boat  bad 
escaped  them.  This  was  doubtless  owing  to  their  lowness  in 
the  water,  and  the  distaoce  that  still  separated  them.  The  Dido 
was  about  five  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  while 
the  fleet  was  some  five  more  to  the  southward  oi it.  This 
placed  the  two  almost  ten  miles  apart  ；  though  each  seemed  so 
near,  seen  from  the  elevation  oi  the  peak,  that  one  mlglit  have 
fancied  that  he  couid  throw  a  shot  into  either. 

Unus  was  the  great  point  of  interest  for  the  moment.  He 
was  just  coming  out  clear  of  the  island,  and  might  .be  seen  with, 
tlie  naked  eye,  in  that  pure  atmosphere,  a  dark  speck  floating 
on  the  undulating  surface  of  the  ocean.  By  the  sid  of  the 
glass,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  watching  his  smallest  move- 
ment. With  a  steady  and  sinewy  stroke  of  his  arms,  tho  young 
savage  pursued  his  way,  keeping  to  windward,  as  instructed  by 
his  sister,  and  making  a  progress  in  the  midst  of  those  rolling 
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billows  that  was  really  wonderful.  The  wind  was  not  very 
fresh,  nor  were  the  seas  high  ；  but  the  restless  ocean,  even  in 
its  slumbers,  exhibits  the  repose  of  a  giant,  whose  gentlest 
heavings  are  formidable  and  to  be  looked  to.  In  one  particu- 
lar, our  colonists  were  favored.  Owing  to  some  accidental 
circumstances  of  position,  a  current  set  round  the  northern  end 
of  the  island,  and  diffused  itself  on  its  western  side  by  expand- 
ing toward  the  south.  This  carried  the  canoes  from  the  boat 
and  the  cove,  and  insomnch  increased  Juno's  chance  of  es- 
cape. 

The  meeting  between  TJnus  and  the  boat  took  place  when 
tke latter  was  within  a league  of  the  land.  As  the  sailing  di- 
rections were  for  every  craft  to  fall  in  with  the  island  rather  to 
windward  of  the  peak,  on  account  of  the  very  current  just  men- 
tioned, it  was  questionable  with  Mark  and  Belts  whether  any 
in  the  canoes  could  now  perceive  the  boat,  on  account  of  the 
intervening  heights.  It  was  pretty  certain  no  one,  as  yet,  had 
made  this  important  discovery,  for  the  impetuosity  of  savages 
would  instantly  have  let  the  fact  be  known  thrangh  their  shouts 
and  their  eagerness  to  chase.  On  the  contrary,  all  remained 
tranquil  in  the  fleet,  which  continued  to  approach  the  land  with 
a  steady  but  regulated  movement,  that  looked  as  if  a  secret 
awe  perraded  the  savages  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  unknown  and  mysterious  world.  To  them  the  aBproacbing 
revelations  were  doubtless  of  vast  import  ；  and  the  stoutest 
heart  among  them  most  have  entertained  some  such  sensations 
as  were  impressed  on  the  spirits  of  Columbus  and  his  compan- 
ions, when  they  drew  near  to  the  shores  of  Gaanahani. 

In  the  meantime  Juno  came  confidingly  on,  shaping  her 
course  rather  more  to  windward  than  usual,  even,  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  the  breeze.  This  effectually  prevented  her  see- 
ing or  being  seen  from  the  canoes  ；  the  parties  diagonally  draw- 
ing nearer,  in  utter  ignorance  of  each,  other's  existence.  As 
for  TJnus,  he  manoeuvred  quite  skilfully.  After  getting  a  couple 
of  miles  off  the  land,  he  swam  directly  to  windward  ；  and  it 
was  well  he  did,  the  course  of  the  boat  barely  permitting  his 
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getting  well  on  her  weatber-bow,  when  it  was  time  to  tbink  of 
boarding. 

Unas  displayed  great  judgment  in  this  critical  part  of  the 
affair.  So  accurately  did  he  measure  distances,  that  he  got 
alongside  the  Dido,  with  his  band  on  her  weather  gonwale, 
without  Juno's  having  the  least  idea  that  he  was  anywhere  near 
her.  At  one  effort  he  was  in  the  boat  ；  and  while  the  girl  was 
still  uttering  her  scream  of  alarm,  he  stood  holding  out  the 
note,  pronoanciDg  the  word  "Missus"  as  well  as  he  could.  The 
girl  had  acquired  too  much  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  while  passing  through  and  sojourning  in 
the  different  groups  she  had  visited,  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  occurrence^  What  is  more,  she  recognized  the  young  In- 
dian at  a  glance  ；  some  passages  of  gallantry  having  actually 
taken  place  between  them  during  the  two  months  Heaton  and 
his  party  remained  among  Ooroony's  people.  To  be  frank  with 
the  reader,  the  first  impression  of  Juno  was,  that  the  note  thus 
tendered  to  her  was  a love-letter,  though  its  contents  instantly 
undeceived  her.  The  exclamation  and  changed  manner  of  the 
girl  told  TJnua  that  all  was  right  ；  and  lie  went  quietly  to  work 
to  take  in  the  sail,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  concealing 
the  Dresence  of  the  boat  from  the  thousand  hostile  and  search- 
ing eyes  m  the  canoes.  The  moment  Mark  saw  the  canvas 
come  in,  lie  cried  out  "All  is  well,"  and  descended  swiftly  from 
the  peak,  to  hasten  to  a  point  where  he  could  give  the  necessary 
attentions  to  the  movements  of  Waally  and  his  fleet 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

•  Qo  I  strike  the  flag-staff  deep,  Sir  Knight— 
Ho 1 scatter  flowers,  fair  maid*— 
lol gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute— 
Ho 1 gallants,  draw  your  blades  ；, 

Maoaulbt. 

So  taiuoD  nmc  had  passed  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
Duds,  t&at  the  canoes  were  close  under  the  cliffs,  when  cho 
governor  and  bin  party  reached  the  wood  that  fringed  tticir 
8ammit<s  directly  over  the  northern  end  of  their  line.  Even 
this  extremity  of  their  formation  was  a  mile  or  two  to  leeward 
of  the  cove,  and  all  the  craft,  catamarans  included,  were  d/ifting 
still  farther  south,  under  the  influence  of  the  current  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continued  there  was  notning  for  the  colo- 
nists to  apprehend,  since  they  knew  landing  at  any  other  spot 
than  the  cove  was  out  of  the  question.  The  strictest  orders 
had  been  given  for  every  one  to  keep  concealed,  ft  task  that  was 
by  no  means  difficult,  the  whole  piam  being  enyironed  with 
woods,  and  its  eleration  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  Bhorty  nothing  bat  a  wanton  exposure  of  the  person, 
could  render  it  possible  for  one  on  the  water  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  another  on  the  heights  above  him* 

The  fleet  of  Waally  presented  an  imposing  mght  Not  only 
were  his  canoes  laige,  and  well  filled  witii  men,  but  they  were 
garnished  with  the  nraal  embellisbinente  of  tavage  nuigiuficeiice* 
Feathm  and  fbga,  and  ^mbols  of  war  and  power,  were  wariDg 
and  floaliiig  over  the  prows  of  most  of  them,  while  the  warrion 
tliej  contained  were  gay  in  their  trappings.  It  wm  apparent^ 
kowerer,  to  tide  memben  of  the  eotmci],  who  watcned  erety 
moTennCTi  of  the  fleet  with  the  utmost  TigOance,  that  their  foei 
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were  oppressed  with  doubts  conceraing  the  character  of  the 
place  they  had  ventured  so  far  to  visit.  The  smoke  of  the  vol- 
cano was  visible  to  \hem,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  here  was  a  wall 
of  rock  interposed  between  them  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  desire  to  land.  In  this  last  respect,  Eancocus  Island 
offered  a  shore  very  different  from  that  of  Vulcan's  Peak.  The 
first,  in  addition  to  the  long,  low  point  so  often  mentioned,  had 
everywhere  a  beach  of  some  sort  or  other  ；  while  on  the  last, 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific  rose  and  fell  as  against  a  precipice, 
marking  their  power  merely  by  a  slight  discoloration  of  the 
iron-bound  coast.  Those  superstitious  and  ignorant  beings 
naturally  would  connect  all  these  unusual  circumstances  with, 
some  supernatural  agencies  ；  and  Heaton  early  gave  it  as  Us 
opinion  that  Waally,  of  whom  he  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge, was  hesitating,  and  doubtful  of  the  course  he  ought  to 
pursue,  on  account  of  this  feeling  of  superstition. 

When  this  opinion  was  expressed,  the  governor  suergested 
the  expediency  of  firing  one  of  the  carronades,  under  the  suppo- 
sition  that  the  roar  of  the  gun,  and  most  especially  the  echo,  of 
which  there  was  one  in  particular  that  was  truly  terrific,  might 
have  the  effect  to  inghten  away  the  whole  party.  Heaton  was 
in  doubt  about  the  result,  for  Waally  and  his  people  knew  some- 
thing of  artillery,  though  of  echoes  they  could  not  know  any 
thing  at  all.  Nothing  like  an  echo,  or,  indeed,  a  Mil,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  low  coral  islands  of  their  group,  and  the  physical 
agents  of  producing  sucb.  sounds  were  absolutely  wanting  among 
them.  It  might  be  that  something  like  an  echo  hftd  been  heard 
at  Eancocus  Island,  but  it  mnst  have  been  of  a  very  different 
calibre  from  that  which  Heaton  and  Mark  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  for  the  amusement  of  the  females,  by  firing  the  fowling- 
pieces  down  the  stairs.  As  yet,  neither  of  the  guns  had  been 
fired  from  the  proper  point,  which  was  the  outer  battery,  or 
that  on  the  shelf  of  rock,  though  a  very  formidable  roaring  liad 
been  made  oy  the  report  of  the  gun  formerly  fired,  as  an  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  how  fai  it  would  command  the  entrance  of  the 
cove.    After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  try 
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the  experiment,  and  Betts,  who  knew  all  about  the  means  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  greatest  reverberations,  was  despatched 
to  the  shelf-battery,  with  instructions  to  scale  its  gun,  by  point- 
ing it  along  the  cliff  and  making  all  the  uproar  he  could. 

This  plan  was  carried  out  just  as  Waally  had  assembled  hU 
chiefs  around  nis  own  canoe,  whither  he  had  called  them  by  an 
order,  to  consult  on  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  coast  of  the 
island  ought  to  be  examined,  that  a landing  might  be  effected. 
The  report  of  the  gun  came  quite  unexpectedly  to  all  parties  ； 
the  echo,  which  rolled  along  the  cliffs  for  miles,  being  absolute- 
ly terrific  I  Owing  to  the  woods  and  intervening  rocks,  the 
aatives  could  see  no  smoke,  which  added  to  their  surprise,  and 
was  doubtless  one  reason  they  did  not,  at  first,  comprehend  the 
long,  cracking,  thundering  sounds  that,  as  it  might  be,  rolled 
out  toward  them  from  the  island.  A  cry  arose  that  the  strange 
rocks  were  speaking,  and  that  the  gods  of  the  place  were  anirrv. 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  and  confused  flight ~~ the  canoes 
paddling  away  as  if  their  people  were  apprehensive  of  being 
buried  beneath  the  tumbling  rocks.  For  half  an  hoar  nothing 
was  seen  but  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  nothing  heard  but  the  dip 
of  the  paddle  and  the  wash  of  its  rise. 

Thus  far,  the  plan  of  the  governor  had  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations.  Could  he  get  rid  of  these  savages  without  blood- 
shed, it  would  afford  him  sincere  delight,  it  being  repugnant  to 
all  his  feelings  to  sweep  away  rows  of  such  ignorant  men  be- 
fore the  murderous  fire  of  his  cannon.  While  he  and  Heaton 
were  congratulating  each  other  on  the  encouraging  appearances, 
a  messenger  came  down  from  the  peak,  where  Bridget  remained 
on  the  look-out,  to  report  that  the  boat  had  drifted  in,  and  waa 
getting  close  under  the  cliffs,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
which  was,  in  fact,  coming  close  under  the  peak  itself.  A  sig- 
nal to  push  for  the  cove  had  been  named  to  Juno,  and  Bridget 
desired  to  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  made,  else  tho  boat 
would  shortly  be  too  near  in  to  see  it  The  governor  thought 
the  moment  favorable,  for  the  canoes  were  still  paddling  in  a 
body  away  from  the  spot  whence  the  roar  had  proceeded,  and 
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their  course  carried  them  to  the  southward  and  westward,  while 
TJuus  would  approach  from  the  northward  and  eastward.  Word 
was  sent,  accordingly,  to  make  the  signaL 

Bridget  no  sooner  received  this  order  than  she  showed  tlie 
fla£^,  which  was  almost  immediately  answered  by  setting  the 
boat's  sail  Unus  now  evidently  took  the  direction  of  matters 
>n  board  the  Dido.  It  is  probable  he  appreciated  the  effect  of 
the  gun  and  its  echo,  the  first  of  which  he  fully  comprehended, 
thongb.  the  last  was  as  great  and  as  awful a  mystery  to  him,  as 
to  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  Nevertheless,  he  imputed  the 
strange  and  fearful  roar  of  the  cliffs  to  some  control  of  the 
whites  over  the  power  of  the  hills,  and  regarded  it  as  a  friendly 
roar,  even  while  he  trembled.  Not  so  would  it  be  with  his 
countrymen,  did  he  well  know  ；  they  would  retire  before  it  ； 
and  the  signal  being  given  at  that  instant,  the  young  Indian 
had  no  hesitation  about  the  course  lie  ought  to  take. 

Unus  understood  sailing  a  boat  perfectly  well  On  setting 
his  sail,  he  stood  on  in  the  Dido  unul  he  was  obliged  to  bear 
up  on  account  of  the  cUQs.  This  brought  him  so  close  to  the 
rocks  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  chances  of  being  seen.  There 
both  wind  and  current  aided  his  progress  ；  tibe  first  drawincr 
round  the  end  of  the  island,  the  coast  of  which  it  followed  in  a 
sort  of  eddy,  for  some  time,  and  the  latter  setting  down  toward 
the  cove,  which  was  less  than  two  miles  from  the  rxorth  bluff. 
In  twenty  minutes  after  he  had  made  sail,  XJnus  was  entering 
the  secret  little  harbor,  Waally  and  his  fleet  beinsr  quite  out  of 
sight  from  one  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  still  paddling 
away  to  the  south-west  as  hard  as  they  could. 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  colonists,  at  this  escape  of 
JuDoV  It  even  surpassed  their  liappiness  at  the  retreat  of  their 
invaders,  flf  the  boat  was  actually  unseen,  the  governor  believed 
the  impression  was  sufficient  to  keep  th や savages  aloof  for  a long 
time^  if  not  forever  ；  since  they  would  not  fail  to  ascribe  the 
roar,  and  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
place,  to  supernatural  agencicsT]  If  the  sail  had  been  seen,  how- 
ever, it  was  possible  that,  on  reflection,  their  courage  might  re' 
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rive,  and  more  would  be  seen  of  them.  Unus  was  extolled  by 
everybody,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy,  Peggy  commniiicated 
his  thoughts,  wMcli  were  every  way  in  favor  of  bis  new  Mends. 
Waally  he  detested.  He  denounced  him  as  a  rutUess  tyrant, 
and  declared  he  would  prefer  death  to  submission  to  his  exac- 
tions. Juno  highly  approved  of  all  his  s^timents,  and  was 
soon  known  as  a  sworn  friend  of  Peggy's,  t  This  hatred  of  tyr- 1 
anny  is  innate  in  man,  bat  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  \ 
real  oppression  and  those  restraints  which  are  wholesome,  if  not  ' 
indispensable  to  human  happinesO  As  for  the  canoes,  they  \ 
were  soon  out  of  sight  ki the  sontn-westem  board,  ranning  off, 
under  their  sails,  before  the  wind.  Waally,  Hmself,  was  too 
strong-minded  and  resolute  to  be  as  much  overcome  by  the 
echo  as  bis  companions  ；  but,  so  profound  and  genetal  was  the 
awe  excited,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  persevere'  in 
his  projects,  at  a  moment  so  discouraging.  Acquiescing  in  the 
wishes  of  all  around  him,  the  expedition  drew  off  from  the  isl- 
and, making  the  best  of  its  way  back  to  the  place  from  which  it 
had  last  sailed.  All  these  circamstances  became  known  to  the 
colonists,  in  the  end,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  and  the  more 
minute  incidents  that  influenced  the  future  movements.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  Woolston  and  his  friends  were  left  to 
their  own  conjectures  on  the  subject  ；  which,  however,  were 
not  greatly  out  of  the  way.  It  was  an  hour  after  Juno  and 
Unus  were  safe  up  on  the  plain,  before  the  look-outs  at  the 
peak  finally  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  which,  when  last  seen,  was 
steering  a  course  that  would  carry  it  between  the  volcano  and 
Rancocus  Island,  and  might  involve  it  in  serious  difficulties  in 
the  succeeding  night.  There  was  no  land  in  sight  from  the 
highest  points  on  Rancocus  island,  nor  any  inaicatioDS  of  land, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  ；  and,  did  the  canoes  run  past  the 
latter,  the  imminent  danger  of  a  general  catastrophe  would  be 
the  consequence.  Once  at  sea,  under  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  to  be  steered,  the  situation  of  those  belonging  to  the  ex- 
peaiiioQ  would  be  painful,  indeed,  nor  could  the  results  be  fore- 
seen. Waally,  nevertheless,  escaped  the  danger.  Edging  off 
654 
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to  keep  aloof  from  the  mysterious  smoke,  which  troubled  hia 
followers  almost  as  much  as  the  mysterious  echoes,  the  party, 
most  fortunately  for  themselves,  got  a  distant  view  of  the  moun- 
tains for  which  they  were  miming,  and  altered  their  coarse  in 
sufficient  time  to  reach,  their  place  of  destination  by  the  return 
of  light  the  succeeding  morning. 

All  thoughts  of  the  expedition  to  Rancocus  Island  were  tem- 
porarily abandoned  by  the  governor  and  his  council.  Mark 
was  greatly  disappointed,  nor  did  his  regrets  cease  with  disap- 
pointment only.  Should  Waally  leave  a  portion  of  his  people 
on  that  island,  a  collision  must  occur,  sooner  or  later  ；  there 
being  a  moral  impossibility  of  the  two  colonies  continuing 
friends  while  so  near  each  other.  The  nature  of  an  echo  would 
be  ascertained,  before  many  months,  among  the  hills  of  Ranco- 
cus Island,  and  when  that  came  to  be  understood,  there  was  an 


on  the  peak.  Any  straggling  vasrabond,  or  runaway  from  a 
ship,  might  purchase  a  present  importance  by  explaining  things, 
and  induce  the  savages  to  renew  their  efforts.  In  a  word,  there 
was  the  moral  certainty  that  hostilities  must  be  renewed  ere 
many  months  did  Waally  remain  so  near  them,  and  the  question 
now  seriously  arose,  whether  it  were  better  to  press  the  advan- 
tage already  obtained,  and  drive  him  back  to  his  group,  or  to 
remain  veiled  behind  the  sort  of  mystery  that  at  present  en- 
shrqjided  them. 

1 These  points  were  gravely  debated,  and  became  subjects  of 
as  great  interest  among  the  colonists,  as  ever  banks,  or  aboli- 
tionism, or  antimasonry,  or  free-trade,  or  any  other  of  the 
crotchets  of  the  day,  could  possibly  be  in  America.  Many 
were  the  councils  that  were  convened  to  settle  this  important 
point  of  policy,  which,  after  all,  like  most  other  matters  of 
moment,  was  decided  more  by  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
by  any  of  the  deductions  of  human  reason.  7  The  weakness  of 
the  colony,  and  the  dangers  to  its  existence,  disposed  of  the 
question  of  an  aggressive  war.  Waally  was  too  strong  to  be 
assailed  by  a  dozen  enemies,  and  all  the  suggestions  of  prudence 
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were  in  favor  of  remaining  quiet,  nntil  the  Friend  Abraham 
White  could,  at  least,  be  made  available  in  the  contest.  Sup- 
ported by  that  vessel,  indeed,  matters  would  be  changed  ；  and 
Mark  thought  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  drive  in  Waally,  and 
even  to  depose  him  and-  place  Ooroony  at  the  head  of  the 
natives  once  more.  To  finish,  and  launch  the  schiimer,  there- 
fore, was  now  the  first  great  object,  and,  after  a  week  of  inde- 
cision and  consultatioDs,  it  was  determined  to  set  about  that 
duty  with  vigor- 
It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  getting  of  the  Abraham  into 
the  water  was  an  affair  of  a  good  deal  of  delicacy,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  strait  between  the  peak  and  Cape  South 
was  thirty  miles  wide,  and  it  was  twenty  more  to  the  crater. 
Thus  the  party  at  work  on  the  vessel  would  be  fully  fifty  miles 
from  the  main  abodes  of  the  colony,  and  thrown- quite  oat  of 
the  affair  should  another  invasion  be  attempted.  As  for  bring- 
ing the  Neshamony,  the  Dido,  the  Bridget,  and  the  lighter 
into  the  combat,  everybody  was  of  opinion  it  would  be  risking 
too  much.  It  is  true,  one  of  the  swivels  was  mouDted  on  the 
former,  and  might  be  of  service,  but  the  natives  had  got  to  ho 
too  fdmiliar  with  fire-arms  to  render  it  prudent  to  rely  on  the 
potency  of  a  single  swivel,  in  a  conflict  against  a  force  so  nu- 
merous, and  one  led  by  a  spirit  as  determined  as  that  Waally's 
was  known  to  be.  All  idea  of  fighting  at  sea,  therefore,  until 
the  schooner  was  launched,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  every 
energy  was  turned  to  effect  the  latter  most  important  object. 
A  separation  of  the  forces  of  the  colony  was  inevitable,  in  the 
meanwliile  ；  and  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  protection  of 
Providence,  for  keeping  the  enemy  aloof  until  the  vessel  was 
ready  for  active  service. 

The  labor  requiring  as  much  physical  force  as  could  be  mus- 
tered, the  arraDgement  was  settled  in  council  and  approved  by 
the  governor,  on  the  following  plan,  viz.  :  Mark  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  reef  with  all  the  men  tliat  could  be  spared,  ana  a 
portion  of  the  females.  It  was  not  deemed  safe,  however,  to 
leave  the  peak  with  less  than  three  defenders "― Heaton,  Peters, 
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and  Udus  being  chosen  for  that  important  station  ；  the  former 
commaDdmg,  of  course.  Mark,  Belts,  Bigelow,  Socrates,  and 
Jones  formed  the  party  for  the  reef,  to  which  were  attached 
Bridget,  Marthai  Teresa,  and  the  blacks.  Bigelow  went  across^ 
indeed,  a  day  or  two  before  the  main  party  sailed,  in  order  to 
look  after  Btdo,  and  to  get  his  work  forward  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  all  was  ready "~ and  that  was  when  ten  days  had  gone  by 
after  the  retreat  of  Waally,  without  bringing  any  further  tidings 
from  him ~ the  governor  sailed  in  the  Neshamony,  having  the 
Bridget  and  the  lighter  in  company,  leaving  the  Dido  for  the 
convenience  of  Heaton  and  his  get*  Signals  were  agreed  on, 
though  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to  render  them  of  little  use, 
unless  a  boat  were  mid-channel. A  yery  simple  and  ingenious 
expedient,  nevertheless,  was  su^ested  by  Mark,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  A  single  tree  grew  so  near  the  peak 
as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  ocean  ；  it  was  not  large, 
though  it  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  more  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  the  reef.  The  governor  intimated  an  inten- 
tion to  send  a  boat  daily  far  enough,  out  into  the  strait  to 
ascertain  whether  this  tree  were,  or  were  not  standing  ；  and 
Heaton  was  instructed  to  have  it  felled  as  soon  as  he  had 
thoroughly  ascertained  that  Waally  was  abroad  again  with 
hostile  intentions.  Other  signals  were  also  agreed  on,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  boats,  in  the  event  of  tlieir 
being  called  back  to  the  peak  to  repel  an  invasion. 

With  the  foregoing  arrangements  completed  and  thoroughly 
understood,  the  governor  set  sail  for  the  ree も accompanied  by 
his  little  squadron.  It  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful  day,  one  in 
which  all  the  witchery  of  the  climate  developed  itself,  soothing 
the  nerves  and  animating  the  spirits.  Bridget  had  lost  most 
of  her  apprehensions  of  the  natives^  and  could  laugh  with  her 
husband  and  play  with  her  child  almost  as  freely  as  before  the 
late  events.  Everybody,  indeed,  was  in  high  spirits  ；  tho 
launching  of  the  schooner  being  regarded  as  a  thing  that  would 
give  them  complete  command  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

The  passage  was  short,  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  four 
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hoars  after  quitting  tbe  cliffs,  the  Neshamony  was  under  the 
lee  of  Gape  South,  and  heading  for  the  prinjcipal  inlet.  As  the 
craft  glided  along,  in  perfectly  smooth,  water  now,  Mark  noted 
the  changes  that  time  was  making  on  those  rocks,  which  had 
so  lately  emerged  from  the  deptha  of  the  ocean.  The  prairie, 
in  particular,  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  attention.  A  mass 
of  searweed,  which  rested  on  a  sort  of  stratum  of  mud  imme- 
diately after  the  eraption,  had  now  been  the  favorite  pasturage 
of  the  hogs  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  These  hog&  at  the 
present  time  exceeded  fifty  foil-grown  animals,  and  there  were 
twice  that  number  of  granters  at  their  heels.  Then  the  work 
they  had  done  on  the  prairie  was  incredible.  Not  less  than 
hundreds  of  acres  had  they  rooted  over,  mixing  the  sea-weed 
with  the  mud,  and  fast  converting  the  whole  into  soil  The 
rains  had  washed  away  the  salt,  or  converted  it  into  manure,  as 
well  as  contributing  to  tbe  more  rapid  decay  of  the  vegetable 
sabstances.  In  that  climate  the  changes  are  very  rapid,  and 
Mark  saw  that  another  year  or  two  would  convert  the  whole  of 
that  vast  range,  which  had  been  formerly  computed  at  a  sur- 
face of  a  thousand  acres,  into  very  respectable  pastures,  if  not 
into  meadows.  Of  meadows,  however,  there  was  very  little 
necessity  in  that  latitude  ；  the  eternal  slimmer  that  reigned 
farnishinsr  pastarage  the  year  round.  The  necessary  grasses 
might  be  wanting  to  seed  down  so  large  a  surface,  but  those 
which  Socrates  had  put  in  were  well  rooted,  and  it  was  pretty- 
certain  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  field.  In  defiance  of  the  hogs,  and  their  increasing  in- 
roads, large  patches  were  already  green  and  flourishing.  What 
is  more,  young  trees  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  along 
the  margin  of  the  channels.  Heaton  had  brought  over  -from 
Botto's  group  several  large  panniers  made  of  green  willows,  and 
these  Socrates  had  cut  into  strips,  and  thrust  into  the  mud. 
Almost  without  an  exception  they  had  struck  out  roots,  and 
never  ceasing,  day  or  night,  to  grow,  they  were-  already  mostly 
of  the  height  of  a  man.  Four  or  five  years  would  convert  theia 
into  so  many  beautiful,  if  not  very  useful  trees. 
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Nor  was  this  all.  Heaton,  under  the  influence  of  his  habits, 
had  studied  tlie  natures  of  the  different  trees  he  had  met  with 
on  the  other  islands.  The  cocoariiut,  in  particular,  abounded 
in  both  groups,  and  finding  it  was  a  tree  that  mach  affected 
low  land  and  salt  water,  he  had  taken  care  to  set  out  varioua 
samples  of  his  roots  and  fruits,  on  certain  detached  islets  near 
this  channel,  where  the  soil  and  situation  induced  him  to  b か 
lieve  they  would  flounsh.  S^a-sand  he  was  of  opinion  was  the 
most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  this  tree,  and  he  hsA  chosen 
the  sites  of  his  plantations  with  a  view  to  those  advantages. 
On  the  peak,  cocoa-nuts  were  to  be  found,  but  they  were  neither 
yery  fine  nor  in  very  large  quantities.  So  long  as  Mark  had 
that  island  to  himself,  the  present  supply  would  more  than 
equal  the  demand,  but  with  the  increase  of  the  colony,  a  great- 
er number  of  the  trees  would  become  very  desirable.  Five  or 
six  years  would  be  needed  to  produce  the  fruit-bearing  trees, 
and  the  governor  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  growth  of  one 
of  those  years  had  been  already  secured.  In  the  case  of  those 
he  had  himself  planted,  in  and  on  the  crater,  near  three  years 
had  contributed  to  their  growth,  and  neither  the  Guano  nor 
Loam  Island  having  been  forgotten,  many  of  them  were  now 
thirty  feet  high.  As  he  approached  the  crater,  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  looked  at  those  promising  fruits  of  his  early  and  provi- 
dent care  for  the  future  with  great  satisfaction,  for  seldom  was 
the  labor  of  man  better  rewarded.  Mark  well  knew  the  value 
of  this  tree,  which  was  of  use  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  addition 
to  the  delicious  and  healthful  fruit  it  bears  ；  delicious  and 
healthful  when  eaten  shortly  after  it  is  separated  from  the  tree. 
The  wood  of  the  kernel  could  be  polished,  and  converted  into 
bowls,  that  were  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  busks  mado 
a  capital  cordage,  and  a  very  respectable  sail-cloth,  being  a 
good  substitute  for  hemp ~ though  hemp,  itself,  was  a  plant  that 
might  be  grown  on  the  prairies  to  an  almost  illimitable  extent* 
The  leaves  were  excellent  for  thatching,  as  well  as  for  making 
brooms,  mats,  hammocks,  baskets,  and  a  variety  of  such  articles, 
while  the  trunks  could  be  converted  into  canoes,  gutters,  and 
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timber  generally.  There  was  also  one  other  expensive  use  of 
this  tree,  which  the  govenjor  bad  learned  from  Heaton.  While 
Bridget  was  still  confined  to  the  ship,  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  Mark  bad  brought  her  a  dish  of  greens,  which  she 
pronounced  the  most  delicious  of  any  thing  in  its  way  she  bad 
ever  tasted.  It  was  composed  of  the  young  and  delicate  leaves 
of  the  new  growth,  or  of  the  summit  of  the  cocoariiat  tree, 
somewhat  resembling  the  articlioke  in  the  formatioii,  though 
still  more  exquisite  in  taste.  But  the  tree  from  which  this 
treat  was  obtained  died — a  penalty  that  must  ever  be  paid  to 
partake  of  that  dish.  As  soon  as  Bridget  learned  this,  she  for- 
bade the  cutting  of  any  more  for  her  use,  at  least. 

All  the  boats  got  into  port  in  good  season,  and  the  reef  once 
more  became  a  scene  of  life  and  activity.  The  schooner  was 
soon  completed,  and  it  only  remained  to  put  her  into  the  water. 
This  work  was  already  commenced  by  Bigelow,  and  the  gov- 
ernor directed  everybody  to  lend  a  hand  in  effecting  so  desira- 
ble an  object.  Bigelow  had  all  his  materials  ready,  and  so 
perseveringly  did  our  colonists  work,  that  the  schooner  was  all 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  water  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  launcli  was  deferred  only  tc^ave  the  benefit  of  day- 
light. 

That  afternoon  Mark,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  had  gone  in 
the  Bndget,  his  favorite  boat,  to  look  for  the  signal  tree.  He 
went  some  distance  into  the  strait  ere  he  was  near  enousrh  to 
get  a  sight  of  it,  even  with  tlie  glass  ；  when  he  did  procure  a 
view,  there  it  was  precisely  as  he  had  last  seen  it.  Puttingr  tlie 
helm  of  the  boat  up,  the  instant  he  was  assured  of  this  fact,  the 
governor  wore  short  round,  making  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
the  -crater  again.  The  distances,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
considerable,  and  it  required  time  to  make  the  passage.  The 
san  was  setting  as  Mark  was  running  along  the  cbannel  to  the 
reef,  the  young  man  pointing  out  to  bis  charming  wife  the 
growth,  of  the  trees,  the  tints  of  the  evening  sky,  the  drove  of 
hogs,  the  extent  of  his  new  meadows,  and  such  other  objects  as 
would  be  likely  to  interest  both,  in  the  inidst  of  such  a  scene. 
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The  boat  rounded  a  point  where  a  portion  of  the  hc^  had  beer 
sleeping,  and  as  it  came  sweeping  up,  the  animals  rose  in  a 
body,  snuffed  the  air,  and  began  scampering  off  in  the  way  con- 
formable to  their  habits,  Mark  laughing  and  pointing  with  hia 
finger  to  draw  Bridget's  attention  to  their  antics. 

" There  are  more  of  the  creatures,"  said  Bridget ；  "yonder, 
on  the  further  side  of  the  praine ~ 1 dare  say  the  two  partici 
will jom  each  other,  and  have  a  famous  scamper  in  company." 

" More  I"  echoed  Mark  ；  "  that  can  hardly  be,  as  we  passed 
some  thirty  of  them  several  miles  to  the  southward.  What  is 
it  you  see,  dearest,  that  you  mistake  for  hogs?" 

" Why,  yonder ―" more  than  a  mile  from  as  ；  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  praine  and  near  the  water,  in  the  other  channel." 

" The  other  is  not  a  channel  at  all ； it  is  a  mere  bay  that  leads 
to  nothing  ；  so  none  of  our  boats  or  people  can  be  there.  The 
savages,  as  I  am  your  husband,  Bridget 1" 

Sure  enough,  the  objects  which  Bridget  had  mistaken  for 
mere  hogs,  were  in  truth  the  lieads  and  shoulders  of  some 
twenty  Indians,  who  were  observing  the  movements  of  the  boat 
from  positions  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal all  but  the  upper  lialves  of  their  bodies.  They  bad  two 
canoes  ；  war  canoes,  moreover  ；  but  these  were  the  whole  party, 
at  that  point  at  least. 

This  was  a  most  grave  discovery.  The  governor  had  hoped 
the  reef,  so  accessible  on  every  side  by  means  of  canoes,  would, 
for  years  at  least,  continue  to  be  a  terra  incognita  to  the  savages. 
On  this  ignorance  of  the  natives  would  much  of  its  security 
depend,  for  the  united  forces  of  the  colonists  could  scarcely 
suffice  to  maintain  the  place  against  the  power  of  Waally.  The 
matter,  as  it  was,  called  for  all  his  energies,  and  for  the  most 
prompt  measures. 

The  first  step  was  to  apprise  the  people  at  the  reef  of  the 
proximity  of  these  dangerous  neignDors.  As.  the  boat  was 
doubtless  seen,  its  sails  rising  above  the  land,  there  was  no 
motive  in  changing  its  course,  or  for  attempting  to  conceal  it. 
The  crater,  sliip,  and  schooner  on  the  stocks,  were  all  in  sight 
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of  the  savages  at  that  moment,  though  not  less  than  two  leagues 
distant,  where  they  doubtless  appeared  indistinct  and  confused. 
The  ship  might  produce  an  influence  in  one  or  two  ways.  It 
might  inflame  the  cupidity  of  Waally,  under  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing so  much  treasure,  and  tempt  him  on  to  hasten  his  as- 
sault ； or  it  might  intimidate  him  by  its  imagined  force,  vessels 
rarely  visiting  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  without  being  prepared 
to  defend  themselves.  The  savages  would  not  be  likely  to  com- 
prehend the  true  condition  of  the  vessel,  bat  would  naturally 
suppose  that  she  had.  a  Ml  crew,  and  possessed  the  usual  means 
of  annoying  her  enemies.  All  this  occurred  to  the  governor  in 
the  first  five  minutes  after  his  discovery,  while  his  boat  was 
gliding  onward  toward  her  haven. 

Bridget  behaved  admirably.  She  trembled  a little  at  first, 
and  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom  with  more  than  the  usual 
warmth,  but  her  self-commaod  was  soon  regained,  and  from 
that  instc^nt,  Mark  found  in  her  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  useful 
assistant  and  counsellor.  Her  &culties  and  courage  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  danger,  and  so  far  from  proving  an  encum- 
brance, as.  migl^t  naturally  enough  have  been  expected,  she  was 
not  only  out  of  the  way,  as  respects  impediments,  but  she  soon 
became  of  real  use,  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  females 
with  almost  as  much  skill  and  decision  as  Mark  directed  those 
of  their  husbands. 

The  boat  did  not  reach  the  reef  nntil  dusk,  or  for  an  hour 
after  the  savages  had  been  seen.  The  colonists  had  just  left 
their  work,  and  the  evening  being  cool  and  refreshing  after  a 
warm  summer's  day,  they  were  taking  their  sappers  under  a 
tent  or  awning,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ship-yard,  when 
the  governor  joined  them.  This  tent,  or  awning,  had  been 
erected  for  such  ptrpcwes,  and  had  several  advantages  to  reo 
ommead  it*  It  stood  quite  near  the  beach  of  the  spring,  and 
cool  fresh  water  was  always  at  hand.  It  had  a  carpet  of  velvet- 
like grass,  too,  a  rare  thing  for  the  reef,  on  the  outside  of  the 
crater.  But  there  were  cavities  on  its  surface,  in  which  foreign 
substances  had  collected,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Sea-weed. 
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loam,  dead  fish,  and  rain  water  had  made  a  thin  soil  on  a1>oat 
an  acre  of  rocks  at  this  spot,  and  the  rain  constantly  assisting 
vegetation,  the  grass  seed  had  taken  root  there,  and  this  being 
its  second  season,  Betts  had  found  the  sward  already  safficient 
for  his  purposes,  and  caused  an  awning  to  be  spread,  convert- 
ing the  grass  into  a  carpet.  There  might  now  have  been  a 
dozen  similar  places  on  the  reef,  so  many  oases  in  its  desert, 
where  soil  had  formed  and  grass  was  growing.  No  one  doubted 
that,  in  time  and  with  care,  those  then  living  might  see  most 
of  those  naked  rocks  clothed  with  verdure,  for  the  progress  of 
vegetation  in  such  a  climate,  favored  by  those  accidental  causes 
which  seemed  to  prevent  that  particular  region  from  ever  suffeiv 
ing  by  droughts,  is  almost  magical,  and  might  convert  a  wilder- 
ness into  a  garden  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

Mark  did  not  disturb  the  happy  security  in  which  he  found 
his  people  by  any  unnecessary  announcement  of  danger.  On 
the  contrary,  he  spoke  cheerfully,  complimented  them  on  the 
advanced  state  of  their  work,  and  took  an  occasion  to  get  Belts 
aside,  when  he  first  communicated  the  all-important  discovery 
he  had  made.  Bob  was  dumfoanded  at  first;  for,  like  the 
governor  himself,  he  had  believed  the  reef  to  be  one  of  the 
secret  spots  of  the  earth,  and  had  never  anticipated  an  invasion 
in  that  quarter.  Recovering  himself,  however,  lie  was  soon  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  consult  intelligently  and  freely. 

" Then  we're  to  expect  the  reply な s  to-night  ？"  said  Betts,  as 
soon  as  lie  bad  regained  his  voice. 

" I  think  not,"  answered  Mark.  "  The  canoes  I  saw  were  iii 
tlie  false  channel,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  us  without  return- 
ing to  the  western  mai^in  of  the  rocks,  and  entering  one  of  the 
tiue  passages.  I  rather  think  this  cannot  be  done  before 
morning.  Daylight,  indeed,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
them  ；  and,  as  the  night  promises  to  be  dark,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  strangers  can  find  their  way  to  us,  among  the  maze  of 
passages  they  must  meet.  By  land,  they  cannot  get  here  fron 
any  of  the  islands  on  the  western  side  of  the  group  ；  and,  even 
u landed  on  the  central  island,  there  is  onlj  one  route,  and  that 
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a  crooked  one,  which  will  bring  them  here  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  canoes.  We  are  reasonably  well  fortified,  Betts, 
through  natural  agencies,  on  that  side  ；  and  I  do  not  apprehcDd 
seeing  any  thing  more  of  the  fellows  until  morning." 

" What  a  misfortin  'tis  that  they  should  ever  have  discovered 
the  reef  r 

" It  certainly  is  ；  and  it  is  one,  I  confess,  I  had  not  expected. 
But  we  most  take  things  as  they  are,  Betts,  and  do  our  duty. 
Providence ~~ that  all-seeing  power,  which  spared  you  and  me 
when  80  many  of  our  shipmates  were  called  away  with  short  no- 
tice" Providence  may  still  be  pleased  to  look  on  us  with  favor." 

" That  puts  me  in  mind,  Mr.  Mark,  of  telling  you  something 
that  I  have  lately  Farned  from  Jones,  who  was  about  a  good 
deal  among  the  savages,  since  his  friend's  marriage  with  Peggy, 
and  before  he  made  his  escape  to  join  us.  Jones  says  that,  as 
near  as  he  can  find  out,  about  three  years  ago,  a  ship's  launch 
came  into  Betto's.Land,  as  we  call  it 一 Waally's  country,  how- 
ever, is  meant  ；  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  group  I  never  ventured 
into,  seeing  that  my  particular  friend,  Ooroony,  and  Waally, 
was  always  at  daggers  drawn ~~ bat  a  ship's  laancn  came  in  there, 
about  three  years  since,  with  seven  Imng  men  in  it.  Jones 
could  never  get  a  sight  of  any  of  the  men,  for  Waally  is  said  to 
have  kept  them  all  hard  at  work  for  himself  ；  but  he  got  toler- 
able accounts  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  boat  in  which  they 
arrived." 

" Surely,  Bob,  you  do  not  suppose  tliat  launch  to  have  been 
ours,  and  those  men  to  have  been  a  part  of  our  old  crew  I"  ex- 
claimed Mark,  with  a  tumult  of  feeling  he  had  not  experienced 
since  be  had  reason  to  think  that  Bridget  was  ab6at  to  be  re- 
stored to  him. 

" Indeed,  but  I  do,  sir.  The  savages  told  Jones  that  the 
boat  had  a  bird  painted  in  its  stem-sheets  ；  and  that  was  the 
case  with  our  launch,  Mr.  Mark,  whicn  was  ornamented  with  a 
spread-eagle  in  that  very  spot.  Then,  one  of  the  men  was  said 
to  have  a  red  mark  on  his  face  ；  and  you  may  remember,  sir, 
that  Bill  Brown  had  a  nat'ral  brand  of  that  sort    Jones  only 
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mentioned  the  thing  this  artemooiif  as  we  was  at  work  together 
and  I  detarmined  to  let  you  know  all  about  it,  at  the  first  occasion 
Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Woolston,  some  of  our  chaps  is  still  living." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  momentarily  drove  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  present  danger  from  the  governor's  mind.  He  sent 
for  Jones,  and  questioned  him  closely  touching  the  particulars 
of  his  information  ；  the  answers  he  received  certainly  going  far 
toward  corroborating  Beits*  idea  of  the  character  of  the  nnknown 
men.  Jones  was  never  able  even  to  get  on  the  island  where 
these  men  were  said  to  be  ；  but  lie  had  received  frequent  de- 
scriptions of  their  ages,  appearances,  numbers,  etc  It  was  also 
reported  by  those  who  had  seen  them,  tliat  several  of  the  party 
had  died  of  hunger  before  the  boat  reached  the  group  ；  ana 
that  only  about  half  of  those  who  had  originally  taken  to  the 
boat,  which  belonged  to  a  snip  that  had  been  wrecked,  lived  to 
get  ashore.  The  man  with  the  mark  on  his  face  was  represent- 
ed as  being  very  expert  with  tools,  and  was  employed  by 
Waally  to  build  him  a  canoe  that  would  live  out  in  the  gales  of 
the  ocean.  This  agreed  perfectly  with  the  trade  and  appear- 
ance of  Brown,  who  had  been  the  Bancocus'  carpenter,  and  had 
the  sort  of  mark  so  particularly  described. 

The  time,  the  boat,  the  incidents  of  the  wreck,  meacrre  as  the 
last  were,  as  derived  through  the  information  of  Jones,  and  all 
the  other  facts  Mark  could  glean  in  a  close  examination  of  the 
man's  Qtatements,  went  to  confirm  the  impression  that  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  been  carried  to  leeward  in  the  Bancocus' 
launch,  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  were  at  that  moment 
prisoners  in  the  power  of  the  very  savage  chief  who  now  threat- 
ened his  colony  wiih  destruction. 

But  the  emergency  did  not  admit  of  any  protracted  inquiry 
into,  or  any  consultation  on  the  means  necessary  to  relieve  their 
old  shipmates  from  a  fate  so  miserable.  Circamstances  required 
that  the  governor  should  now  give  his  attention  to  the  impor' 
tant  concerns  immediately  be&re  .him. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

•*  To  whom  ttelongs  this  valley*  fidr, 
That  sleeps  beneath  the  filmj  air. 

Even  like  a liylng  thing  ？ 
BUent  as  Infant  at  the  breasti 
Save  a  still  soimd  that  speaks  of  rest, 

Tliat  streamlet's  murmaringf* 

WuaoH. 


Whek  the  governor  had  communicated  to  his  people  that 
lUe  savages  were  actually  among  the  islands  of  their  own 
group,  something  very  like  a  panic  came  over  them.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  sufficed  to  restore  a  proper  degree  of  confi- 
dence, when  the  arrangements  necessary  to  their  immediate 
secuniy  were  entered  into.  As  some  attention  had  previously 
been  bestowed  on  the  fortifications  of  the  crater,  that  place  was 
justly  deemed  the  citadel  of  the  reef.  Some  thought  the  ship 
would  be  the  most  easily  defended,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
crater,  and  because  it  had  a  natural  ditch  around 】t,  but  so 
macb  property  was  accumulated  in  and  around  the  crater  that 
it  could  not  be  abandoned  without  a loss  to  whicn  the  gover- 
nor had  no  idea  of  submitting.  The  gate  of  the  crater  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  defence,  it  is  true  ；  but  one  of  the  car- 
ronades  had  been  planted  so  as  to  command  it,  ana  this  was 
thought  sufficient  for  repelling  all  ordinary  assaults.  It  has 
been  said,  already,  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  crater  was  perpen- 
dicular at  its  base,  most  probably  owing  to  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  in  that  remote  period  when  the  whole  reef  was  washed 
by  them  in  every  gale  of  wind.  This  perpendicular  portion  of 
tlie  rock,  moreover,  was  mucb.  harder  than  the  ordinary  surface 
of  the  Summit,-  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same  cause.  It 
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was  even  polished  in  appearance,  and  in  general  was  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
or  three  places,  by  one  of  which  Mark  and  Betts  had  clambered 
up  on  their  first  visit  to  the  Summit*  These  places,  always 
small,  and  barely  sufficieut  to  allow  of  a  man's  finding  footing 
on  them,  had  long  been  picked  away,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  Kitty,  and  when  the  men  had  turned  their  attention 
to  rendering  the  place  secure  against  a  sudden  inroad,  they,  be- 
ing the  only  points  where  an  enemy  could  get  up,  without 
resorting  to  ladders  or  artificial  assistance,  had,  by  means  of 
additional  labor,  been  rendered  as  secure  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
" outer  wall,"  as  the  base  of  the  crater  was  usually  termed 
among  them.  It  was  true,  that  civilized  assailants,  who  had 
the  ordinary  means  at  command,  would  soon  have  mastered  this 
obstacle  ；  but  savages  would  not  be  likely  to  come  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  schooner,  with  her  cradle  and  ways,  had  required 
all  the  loose  timber,  to  the  last  stick,  and  the  enemy  was  not 
likely  to  procure  any  supplies  from  the  ship-yard.  Two  of  the 
carronades  were  on  the  Summit,  judiciously,  planted  ；  two  were 
on  board  the  Abtaham,  as  was  one .  of  the  long  sixes,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  guns  (three  at  the  rock  excepted)  were  still 
on  board  the  ship. 

Mark  divided  his  forces  for  the  night.  As  Bnaget  habitual- 
ly lived  in  the  Rancocus'  cabins,  he  did  not  derange  her  house- 
hold at  all,  but  merely  strengthened  her  crew,  by  placing  Big^ 
elow  and  Socrates  on  board  her,  each  with  his  family  ；  while 
Betts  assumed  the  command  of  the  crater,  having  for  Ms  compan- 
ion Jones.  These  were  small  garrisons  ；  but  the  fortresses  were 
strong,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  enemy  were 
uncivilized,  knowing  but  little  of  fire-arms.  By  nine  o'clock 
every  thing  was  arranged,  and  most  of  the  women  and  cluldren 
were  on  their  beds,  though  no  one  there  undressed  that  night. 

Mark  and  Betts  met,  by  agreement,  alongside  of  the  sclioon« 
er,  as  soon  as  their  respective  duties  elsewhere  would  aUciw. 
As  the  reef,  proper,  was  an  island,  they  knew  no  enemy  could 
find  his  way  on  it  without  coming  by  water,  or. by  passing  over 
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the  narrow  bridge  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  cross- 
ing the  little  strait  near  the  spring.  This  rendered  them  toler- 
ably easy  for  the  moment,  though  Mark  had  assured  his  com- 
panion it  was  not  possible  for  the  canoes  to  get  to  the  reef 
under  several  hours.  Neither  of  the  men  could  sleep,  however, 
imd  they  thought  it  as  well  to  be  on  the  look-out,  and  in  com- 
pany, as  to  be  tossing  about  in  their  berths,  or  hammocks,  by 
themselves.  The  conversation  turned  on  their  prospects,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

" We  are  soinewhat  short-lianded,  sir,  to  go  to  quarters  ag'in 
them  vagabonds,"  observed  Bette,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of 
the  governor's.  "  I  connted  a  hundred  and  three  of  their  craft 
when  they  was  off  the  peak  the  other  day,  and  not  one  on  'em 
all  had  less  than  four  hands  aboard  it,  while  the  biggest  mast 
have  had  fifty.  All  told,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Mark,  they  might 
master  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men." 

" That  has  been  about  my  estimate  of  their  force,  Bob  ；  but, 
if  they  were  fifteen  thousand,  we  must  bring  them  to  action,  for 
we  fight  for  every  tiling," 

rAy,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Belts,  ejecting  the  tobacco-jaice  in 
the  customary  way,  "  there's  reason  in  roasted  effgs,  they  say, 
and  there's  reason  in  nnng  a  few  broadsides  afore  a  body  gives 
up.  What  a  different  place  this  here  rock's  got  to  be,  sir,  from 
what  it  was  when  you  and  I  was  floating  sea-weed,  and  rafting 
loam  to  it,  to  make  a  melon  or  a  cucumber  bed  I  Times  is 
changed,  sir,  and  we're  now  at  war.  Then  it  was  all  peace  and 
quiet  ；  and  now  it's  all  hubbub  and  disturbance." 

" We  have  got  our  wives  here  now,  and  that,  I  think,  you'll 

"le  pains  taken 


… ,  ng"— 
" Ship  ahoy 1" hailed  a  voice  in  good  English,  and  in  tlie 
most  approved  seaman<like  tones  of  the  voice. 

The  hail  came  from  the  margin  of  the  island  nearest  to  the 
reef,  or  tliat  which  was  connected  with  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  bridge,  but  not  from  a  point  very  near  the  latter. 
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" In  the  name  of  Lcavenlj  marcj  ！"  exclaimed  Beits,  "  what 
can  that  mean,  governor 

" I  know  that  voice,"  aaid  Mark,  hurriedly  ；  "  aud  the  whole 
matter  begins  to  clear  up  to  me.    Who  hails  the  Rancocus  f" 

"Is  that  ship  the  RaDcocus,  then ？"  answered  the  voice  from 
the  island. 

" The  Rancocus,  and  no  other ~~ aro  you  not  Bill  Brown,  her 
late  carpenter  2" 

"The  very  same,  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Woolston,  for  I  now 
know  your  voice,  too.  I'm  Bill,  and  right  down  glad  am  I  to 
have  things  tarn  out  so. 1 half  suspected  the  truth  when  I  saw 
a  ship's  spars  this  arternoon  in  this  place,  though  little  did 1 
think,  yesterday,  of  ever  seeing  any  thing  more  of  the  old  'Co- 
cus.    Can  you  give  me  a  cast  across  this  bit  of  a  ferry,  sir?" 

" Are  you  alone,  Bill— or  who  have  yon  for  companions  ？，， 

" There's  two  on  us,  sir,  only "―^ Jim  Wattles  and  I seven  on 
us  was  saved  in  tbe lavrnch  ；  Mr.  Hillson  and  the  supercoigo  both 
dying  afore  we  reached  the  land,  as  did  the  other  man,  we 
seven  still  living,  though  only  two  on  us  is  here." 

"Are  there  any  black  fellows  with  you ― any  of  the  na- 
tives?" 

" Not  one,  sir.  We  gave  'em  the  slip  two  hours  ago,  or  as 
soon  as  we  saw  the  ship's  masts,  being  bent  on  getting  afloat  in 
some  craft  or  other,  in  preference  to  stopping  with  savages  any 
longer.  No,  Mr.  Woolston  ；  no  fear  of  them  to-night,  for  they 
are  miles  and  miles  to  leeward,  bothered  in  the  channels,  where 
they'll  be  pretty  sartain  to  pass  the  night  ；  though  you'll  hear 
from  'em  in  the  morning.  Jim  and  I  took  to  our  land  tacks, 
meeting  with  a  good  opportunity,  and  by  running  directly  in 
the  wind's  eye,  have  come  out  here.  We  hid  ourselves  till  the 
canoes  was  out  of  sights  and  then  we  carried  sail  as  hard  as  we 
could.  So  give  us  a  cast、and  take  us  aboard  the  old  ship  again, 
Mr.  Woolston,  if  you  love  a  fellow-creatui-',  and  an  old  ship* 
mate  in  distress." 

Such  was  the  Bingnlar  dialogue  whicb.  succeeded  the  unex- 
pected hail.  It  completely  put  a  new  face  on  things  at  the  ree€ 
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在 s  Brown  -was  a  valuable  m&n,  and  one  whose  word  ht  h&d 
always  relied  on,  Mark  did  not  hesitate,  but  told  him  the  direc- 
tion to  the  bridge,  where  be  and  Belts  met  him  and  Wattles, 
after  each  of  the  parties  had  believed  the  others  to  be  dead  now 
fully  three  years ! 

The  two  recovered  seamen  of  the  Eancocus  were  alone,  hav- 
ing acted  in  perfect  good  faith  with  their  former  officer,  who 
led  them  to  the  awning,  gave  them  some  refreshment,  and 
heard  their  story.  The  account  given  by  Jones  for  the  first 
time  that  very  day,  tamed  out  to  be  essentially  true.  When 
the  launch  was  swept  away  from  the  ship,  it  drove  down  to 
leeward,  passing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  crater,  of  which 
the  men  in  her  got  a  glimpse,  without  oeiDg  able  to  reach  it. 
The  attention  of  Hillson  was  mainly  given  to  keeping  the  boat 
from  filling  or  capsizing  ；  and  this  furnished  abundance  of  oc- 
cupation. The  launch  got  into  one  of  the  channels,  and  by 
observing  the  direction,  which  was  nearly  east  and  west,  it 
succeeded  in  passing  through  all  the  dangers,  coming  out  to 
leeward  of  the  shoals.  As  everybody  believed  that  the  ship 
was  hopelessly  lost,  no  effort  was  made  to  get  back  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  left.  No  island  appearing,  Hillson  deter- 
mined to  run  off  to  the  westward,  trusting  to  fail  in  with  land 
of  some  sort  or  other.  The  provisions  and  water  were  soon 
consumed,  and  then  came  the  horrors  usual  to  such  scenes  at 
Bca.  Hillson  was  one  of  the  first  that  perished,  his  previous 
excesses  unfitting  him  to  endure  pnvation.  But  seven  survived 
when  the;  launch  reached  an  island  in  Waally's  part  of  the 
group,  so  often  mentioned.  There  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
that  turbulent  and  warlike  chief.  Waally  made  the  seamen  his 
slaves,  treating  them  reasonably  well,  but  exacting  of  them  the 
closest  attention  to  his  interests.  Brown,  as  a  ship-carpenter, 
soon  became  a  favorite,  and  was  employed  in  ^bioning  craft 
that  it  was  thought  might  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  his  master.  The  men  were  kept  on  a  small 
island,  and  were  watched  like  any  other  treasure,  having  no 

opportunity  to  communicate  with  any  of  those  whites  who  ap- 
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peared  iu  other  parts  of  the  group.  Thus,  while  Bctts  passed 
two  months  with  Ooroony,  and  Heaton  and  Lis  party  nearly  as 
mach  more  time,  these  sailors,  who  heard  of  such  visitors,  could 
never  get  access  to  them.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  chiefs ― Ooroony  being  then  in  the  ascendiint 
一 and  partly  owing  to  the  special  projects  of  Waally,  who,  by 
keeping  his  prisoners  busily  employed  on  his  fleet,  looked  forward 
to  the  success  which,  in  fact,  crowned  his  efforts  against  his  rival. 

At  length  Waally  undertook  the  expedition  which  had  ap- 
peared in  sach  force  beneath  the  cliffs  of  the  peak.  By  ibis 
time,  Brown  had  become  so  great  a  favorite,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  chief,  and  Wattles  was  brought 
along  as  a  companion  for  his  shipmate.  The  remaining  five 
were  left  behind,  to  complete  a  craft  on  which  they  had  now 
been  long  employed,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  the  invinci- 
ble war-canoe  of  those  regions.  Brown  and  Wattles  bad  been 
in  Waally' s  own  canoe  when  the  terrible  echoes  so  much  alarmed 
the  uninstmcted  beings  who  heard  it  They  described  them  as 
much  the  most  imposing  echoes  they  had  ever  heard  ；  nor  did 
tiiey,  at  first,  know  what  to  make  of  them,  themselves.  It  was 
only  on  reflection,  and  after  the  Threat  to  Rancocus  Island, 
that  Brown,  by  reasoning  on  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whites,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  place,  had  fired  a  gun,  which  had  produced  the  astounding 
uproar  that  had  rattled  so  far  along  the  cliff.  As'  all  Brown's 
sympathies  were  with  the  unknown  people  of  his  own  color,  he 
kept  his  conjectures  to  himself,  and  managed  to  lead  Waally  in 
a  different  direction,  by  certain  conclusions  of  his  own  toucliing 
the  situation  of  the  reef  where  the  flancocus  had  been  lost. 

Bill  Brown  was  an  intelligent  man  for  his  station  and  pur- 
suits. He  knew  the  courses  steered  by  the  launch,  and  had 
some  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  the  distances  run.  Accord- 
ing to  his  calculations,  that  reef  could  not  be  very  far  to  tie 
northward  of  the  peak,  and,  by  ascending  the  mountains  on 
Rancocus  Island,  he  either  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw  the  looming 
of  land  in  that  part  of  the  ocean.    It  then  occurred  to  Brown 
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that  portions  of  the  wrecTc  might  still  be  found  on  the  reef,  and 
become  the  means  of  effecting  ins  escape  from  the  hands  of  his 
tyrants.  Waally  listened  to  his  statements  and  conjectures 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea  the 
very  next  day,  in  quest  of  this  treasure.  After  paddling  to 
windward  again,  until  the  peak  was  fairly  in  sight,  Brown 
steered  to  the  north-east,  a  course  that  brought  him  out,  after 
twenty-four  hoars  of  toil,  under  the  lee  of  the  group  of  the 
reef.  This  discovery,  of  itself,  filled  Waally  with  exultation  and 
pride.  Here  were  no  cliffs  to  scale,  no  mysterious  mountain 
to  appal,  nor  any  visible  obstacle  to  oppose  his  conquests.  It 
is  true,  that  the  newly-discovered  territory  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  mucli  value,  little  besides  naked  rock,  or  broad  fields  of 
mud  and  sea-weed  intermingled,  rewarding  their  first  researches. 
But  better  things  were  hoped  for.  It  was  something  to  men 
whose  former  domains  were  so  much,  circumscribed  and  gird- 
ed by  the  ocean,  to  find  even  a  foundation  for  a  new  empire. 
Brown  was  now  consulted  as  to  every  step  to  be  taken,  and  his 
advice  was  implicitly  followed.  Columbus  was  scarcely  a  greater 
man,  for  the  time  being,  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
tlian  Bill  Brown  immediately  became  at  the  court  of  Waally. 
His  words  were  received  as  prophecies,  his  opinions  as  oracles. 

Honest  Bill,  who  anticipated  no  more'  from  his  discoveries 
than  the  acquisition  of  certain  portions  cf  wood,  iron,  and  cop- 
per, with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a little  rigging,  certain  sails, 
and  an  anchor  or  two,  acted,  at  firs も for  the  best  interests  of  his 
master.  He  led  the  fleet  along  the  margin  of  the  group  until a 
convenient  harbor  was  found.  Into  this  all  the  canoes  entered, 
and  a  sandy  beach,  supplying  fresh,  water  in  abundance,  having 
been  found,  an  encampment  was  made  for  the  mght.  Several 
hours  of  dayliglit  remaining,  however,  when  these  great  pre- 
liminary steps  had  been  taken,  Brown  proposed  to  Waally  an 
exploring  expedition  in  a  couple  of  the  liaudiest  of  the  ca- 
noes. The  people  thus  employed  were  those  who  had  given 
the  alarm  to  the  governor.  On  that  occasion,  not  only  was  the 
boat  seen,  but  the  explorers  were  near  enough  to  the  reef  to 
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discover  not  only  the  crater,  but  the  spars  of  the  ship.  Here, 
then,  was  a  discovery  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the 
group  itself  ！  After  reasoning  on  the  facts,  Waally  came  to  the 
oonclosioQ  that  these,  after  all,  were  the  territories  that  Heaton 
and  his  party  had  come  to  seek,  and  that  here  he  should  find 
those  cows  which  lie  bad  once  seen,  and  which  he  coveted  more 
than  any  other  riches  on  earth.  Ooroony  had  been  weak 
enough  to  allow  strangers  in  possession  of  things  so  valoalle  to 
pass  through  hU  islands  ；  but  he，  Waally,  was  not  the  man  to 
imitate  this  folly.  Brown,  too,  began  to  think  that  the  white 
men  sought  were  to  be  found  here.  That  wliites  were  in  the 
group,  was  plain  enough  by  the  ship,  and  he  supposed  they 
might  be  fishing  for  the  pearl-oyster,  or  gathering  bdche-le-mar 
for  the  Canton  market.  It  was  just  possible  that  a  colony  had 
established  itselt  in  this  unfrequented  place,  and  that  the  party 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  had  come  hither  with  their 
stores  and  herds.  Not  the  smallest  suspicion  at  first  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  there  beheld  the  spars  of  the  Bancocus  ；  but 
it  was  enough  for  him  and  Wattles  that  Christian  men  were 
there,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  men  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  explorers 
were  in  a  false  channel,  and  that  it  would  not  be  Id  their  power 
to  penetrate  further  in  their  canoes,  than  our  two  seamen  deter- 
mined to  run  and  attach  themselves  to  the  strangers.  They 
naturally  thought  that  they  should  find  a  vessel  armed  and  man- 
ned, and  ready  to  stand  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  her  officers  were  ap- 
prized of  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  and  did  not  hesitate 
about  joining  their  fortune  with  hers,  in  preference  to  remaining 
with  Waally  any  longer.  Freedom  possesses  a  charm  for  which 
no  other  advantage  can  compensate,  and  these  two  old  sea-dogs, 
who  had  worked  like  horses  all  their  lives,  in  their  original 
calling,  preferred  returning  to  the  ancient  drudgery,  rather  than 
live  with  Waally  in  the  rude  abundance  of  savage  chiefs.  The 
escape  was  easily  enough  made,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Brown 
and  Wattles  being  on  the  shore  most  of  the  time,  under  tho 
pretence  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that'  they  mignt  ascer- 
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Uun  the  character  of  these  unknown  colonists  by  signs  under* 
stood  best  by  themselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  explanations  that  the  two  recov- 
ered seamen  made  to  their  former  officer.  In  return,  the  gov- 
ernor as  briefly  related  to  them  the  manner  in  which  tlio  ship 
bad  been  saved,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  down  to  that  mo- 
ment. When  both  tales  had  been  told,  a  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  future  proceedings  took  place,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Brown  and  his  companion,  though  delighted  to  meet 
their  old  shipmates,  were  greatly  disappointed  in  not  finding  a 
sea-going  vessel  ready  to  receive  tliem.  They  did  not  scruple 
to  say  that  had  they  known  the  actual  state  of  things  on  the 
reef,  they  would  not  have  left  the  savages,  but  trusted  to  being 
of  more  service  even  to  their  natural  friends,  by  continuing  witli 
Waally,  iu  their  former  relation,  than  by  taking  the  step  they 
had.  Repentance,  or  regrets,  however,  came  too  late  ；  and  now 
they  were  fairly  in  for  it,  neither  expressed  any  other  determina- 
tion than  to  stand  by  the  service  into  winch  they  bad  just  en- 
tered, honestly,  if  not  quite  as  gladly  as  they  had  anticipated. 

The  governor  and  Betts  both  saw  that  Brown  and  Wattles 
entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  military  prowess  of  the  In- 
dian chief.  They  pronounced  him  to  be  not  only  a  bold,  but 
an  adroit  warrior  ；  one  full  of  resources  and  ingenuity,  when 
his  means  were  taken  into  the  account.  The  number  of  men 
with  him,  however,  Brown  assured  Mark,  was  less  than  nine 
handredy  instead  of  exceeding  a  thousand,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed from  the  count  made  on  the  cliffs.  As  it  now  was  ex- 
plained, a  great  many  women  were  in  the  canoes.  "Waally, 
moreover,  was  not  altogether  without  fire-arms.  He  was  master 
of  a  dozen  old,  imperfect  muskets,  and  what  was  more,  be  bad 
a  four-pound  gun.  AmmunitioD,  however,  was  very  scarce,  and 
of  shot  for  his  gun  lie  had  but  three.  Each  of  these  shots  had 
been  fired  several  times,  in  his  wars  with  Ooroony,  and  days 
bad  been  spent  in  hunting  them  up,  after  they  had  done  their 
work,  and  of  replacing  them  in  the  chiefs  magazine.  Brown 
could  not  say  that  they  had  done  much  mischief,  having,  in 
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every  instance,  been  fired  at  long  distances,  and  with  a  very 
uncertain  aim.  The  business  of  sighting  guns  was  not  verj 
well  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  half  a  century 
since  ；  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  savages  should  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  Waally's  gunners,  according  to 
Brown's  account  of  the  matter,  could  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  bore  of  a  gun  was  not  exactly  parallel  to  ite 
exterior  surface,  and  they  invariably  aimed  too  high,  by  sight- 
ing along  the  upper  side  of  the  piece.  This  same  fault  is  very 
common  with  the  inexperienced  in  using  a  musket;  for,  anxious 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  end  of  their  piece,  they  usually  stick  it  up 
into  the  air  and  overshoot  their  object.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Brown,  on  the  whole,  that  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
Waally's  fire-arms.  The  spear  and  club  were  the  weapons  to 
be  dreaded  ；  and  with  these  the  islanders  were  said  to  be  very  . 
expert  But  the  disparity  in  numbers  was  the  main  ground  of 
apprehension. 

When  Brown  was  told  how  near  the  schooner  was  to  being 
launched,  be  earnestly  begged  the  governor  to  let  him  and 
Bigelow  go  to  work  and  put  her  into  the  water,  immediately. 
Every  thing  necessary  to  a  cruise  was  on  board  her,  even  to  lier 
provisions  and  water,  the  arrangements  having  been  made  to 
launch  her  with  her  sails  bent  ；  and,  once  in  the  water,  Bill 
thought  she  would  prove  of  the  last  importance  to  the  defence. 
If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  all  hands  could  get  on  board 
her,  and  by  standing  through  some  of  the  channels  that  were 
clear  of  canoes,  escape  into  the  open  water.  Once  there, 
Waally  could  do  nothing  with  tlxem,  and  they  might  be  govern- 
ed by  circumstances. 

Woolston  viewed  things  a little  differently.  He  loved  the 
reef;  it  had  become  dear  to  him  by  association  and  history, 
and  lie  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  abandoning  it  There 
was  too  much  property  at  risk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ship, 
which  would  doubtless  be  burned  for  its  metals,  should  the  In- 
dians get  possession,  even  for  a  day.  In  that  ship  he  bad 
sailed  ；  in  that  ship  lie  had  been  married  ；  in  that  ship  liis 
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daughter  had  been  born  ；  and  in  that  ship  Bridget  loved  sti/1 
to  dwell,  even  more  than  she  affected  all  the  glories  of  the 
Eden  of  the  peak.  That  ship  was  not  to  be  given  up  to  sav- 
ages without  a  struggle.  Nor  did  Mark  believe  any  thing  would 
be  gained  by  depriving  the  men  of  their  rest  during  the  accus- 
tomed hours*  Early  in  the  morning,  with  the  light  itself,  he 
did  intend  to  have  Bigelow  under  the  schooner's  bottom  ；  but 
he  saw  no  occasion  for  his  working  in  the  dark.  Launcliing 
was  a  delicate  business,  and  some  accident  might  happen  in  the 
obscurity.  After  talking  the  matter  over,  therefore,  all  hands 
retired  to  rest,  leaving  one  woman  at  the  crater,  and  one  on 
board  the  ship,  on  the  look-out  ；  women  being  preferred  to 
men,  on  this  occasion,  in  order  that  the  latter  mignt  reserve 
their  strength  for  the  coming  struggle. 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  morning,  every  one  on  the  reef 
was  astir  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  No  disturbance  had  occurred 
in  the  night,  and,  what  is  perhaps  a little  remarkable,  the  fe- 
male sentinels  had  not  given  any  false  alarm.  As  soon  as  a 
look  from  the  Summit  gave  the  governor  reason  to  believe  that 
Waally  was  not  very  near  him,  he  ordered  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  launcli  of  the  Friend  Abraham  Wnite.  A  couple 
of  hours'  work  was  still  required  to  complete  the  desirable  task; 
and  everybody  set  about  his  or  her  assigned  duty  with  activity 
and  zeal.  Some  of  the  women  prepared  the  breakfast  ；  others 
carried  ammunition  to  the  different  guns,  while  Betts  went 
round  and  loaded  them,  one  and  all ； and  others,  again,  picked 
up  such  articles  of  value  as  had  been  overlooked  in  the  haste  of 
the  previous  evenings  carrying  them  either  into  the  crater,  or 
on  board  the  ship. 

On  examining  his  fortifications  by  daylight,  the  governor 
resolved  to  set  up  something  more  secure  in  the  way  of  a  gate 
for  the  crater.  He  also  called  off  two  or  three  of  the  men  to 
get  out  the  boarding-netting  of  the  ship,  which  was  well  pro- 
vided in  that  respect  ；  a  good  provision  having  been  made,  by 
way  of  keeping  the  Feeiee  people  at  arms'  length.  These  two 
extraordinary  offices  delayed  the  work  on  the  ways  ；  and  when 
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the  whole  colony  went  to  breakfast,  which  they  did  about  an 
hour  nfter  sunrise,  the  schooner  was  not  yet  in  the  water, 
though  quite  ready  to  be  put  there.  Mark  announced  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry  ；  no  canoes  were  in 
sight,  and  there  was  time  to  have  every  thing  done  deliberately 
and  in  order. 

This  security  came  very  near  proving  fatal  to  the  whole  par- 
ty. Most  of  the  men  breakfasted  under  the  awning,  which  was 
•near  their  work  ；  while  the  women  took  that  meal  in  their  re- 
spective quarters.  Some  of  the  last  were  in  the  crater,  and 
some  in  the  ship.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  awning  waa 
erected  near  the  spring,  and  that  the  spring  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge.  This  bridge,  it  will  also  be  recollected, 
connected  the  reef  with  an  island  that  stretched  away  for  miles, 
and  which  had  formed  the  original  range  for  tbe  swine,  after 
the  changes  that  succeeded  the  eruption.  It  was  composed  of 
merely  two  long  ship's  planks,  the  passage  being  only  some 
BSty  or  sixty  feet  in  width. 

fTBe  governor,  now,  seldom  ate  with  his  people.  He  knew 
enough  of  human  nature  to  understand  that  authority  was  best 
preserved  by  avoiding  familiarity.  Besides,  there  is,  in  truth, 
no  association  more  unpleasant  to  those  whose  manners  have 
been  cultivated,  than  that  of  the  table,  with  the  rade  and  unre- 
fined.! Bridget,  for  instance,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  eat 
witfftne  wives  of  the  seamen  ；  and  Mark  naturally  wished  to 
eat  with  his  own  family.  On  that  occasion  he  bad  taken  Ms 
meal  in  the  cabin  of  the  Rancocus,  as  usual,  and  had  come  down 
to  the  awning  to  see  that  the  hands  turned  to  as  soon  as  they 
wore  tlirough  with  their  own  breakfasts.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  issue  the  necessary  order,  the  air  was  filled  with  irigbtful 
yells,  aud  a  stream  of  savages  poured  out  of  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  on  to  tbe  plain  oi  the  "  hog  pasture,"  as  the  adjoining 
field  was  called,  rushing  forward  in  a  body  toward  the  crater. 
They  had  crept  along  under  tiie  rocks  by  following  a  channel, 
and  BOW  broke  cover  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  point 
they  intended  to  assail. 
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The  governor  behaved  admirably  on  this  trying  occasion. 
He  issued  his  orders  clearly,  calmly,  and  promptly.  Calling  on 
Bigelow  and  Jones  by  name,  he  ordered  them  to  withdraw  the 
bridge,  wbicli  could  easily  be  done  by  hauling  over  the  plaiiks 
by  means  of  wheels  that  had  lopg  been  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
The  bridge  withdrawn,  the  channel,  or  ha ゆ or,  answered  all  tlie 
purposes  of  a  ditch  ；  though  the  South  Sea  islanders  would  think 
but  little  of  swimming  across  it.  Of  eoiitae,  Waally's  men 
knew  nothing  of  this  bridge,  nor  did  they  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tlie  basin  between  them  and  their  prey.  They  rashed 
directly  toward  the  ship-yard,  and  loud  were  their  yells  of  dis- 
appointment when  they  found  a  broad  reach,  of  water  still 
separating  them  from  the  whites.  Naturally  they  looked  for  the 
point  of  connection  ；  but,  by  this  time,  the  planks  were  wheeled 
in,  and  the  communication  was  sevored.  At  this  instant, 
Waally  had  all  his  muskets  discharged,  and  the  gun  fired  from 
the  catamaran,  on  which  it  was  mounted.  No  one  was  injured 
by  this  volley,  but  a  famous  noise  was  made  ；  and  noise  passed 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  warfare  of  that  day  and  region. 

. It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  colonists.  At  the  first  alarm 
everybody  rushed  to  arms,  and  every  post  was  manned,  or 
womaned,  in  a  minute.  On  the  poop  of  the  ship  was  planted 
one  of  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grape,  and  pointed  so  as  to 
sweep  the  strait  of  the  bridge.  It  is  true,  the  distance  was  folly 
a  mile,  but  Betts  had  elevated  the  gun  with  a  view  to  its  send- 
ino"  its  missiles  as  far  9s  was  necessary.  The  other  carrosades 
on  the  Summit  were  pointed  so  as  to  sweep  the  portion,  of  the 
hog  pasture  that  was  nearest,  and  which  was  now  swarming 
with  enemies.  Waally,  himself,  was  in  front,  and  was  evidently 
selecting  a  party  that  was  to  swim  for  the  sandy  beach,  a  sort 
of  forlorn  hope.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Juno,  a  perfect  hero- 
ine in  her  way,  stood  by  the  gun  on  the  poop,  while  Dido  was 
at  those  on  the  Summit,  each  brandishing,  or  blowing  a lighted 
match.  The  governor  made  theS)recoiicerted  signal  to  the  las,, 
and  she  applied  the  match.  Away  went  the  grape,  rattling 
along  the  surface  of  the  opposite  rocks,  and  damaging  at  least 
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a  dozen  of  Waally's  men.  Three  were  killed  outright,  and  tho 
woundfi  of  the  rest  were  very,  serious.  A  yell  followed,  and  a 
young  chief  rushed  toward  the  strait,  with  frantic  cries,  as  if 
bent  on  leaping  across  the  chasm.  He  was  followed  by  a  hun- 
dred warriors.  Mark  now  made  the  signal  to  Juno,  Not  a 
moment  was  lost  by  the  nodaunted  girl,  who  touched  off  her 
gun  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Down  came  the  grape,  hissing 
along  the  reef  ；  and,  rebounding  from  its  surface,  away  it  leaped 
across  the  strait,  flying  through  the  thickest  of  the  assailants. 
A  dozen  more  suffered  by  that  discharge.  Waally  now  saw 
that  a  crisis  was  reached,  and  his  efforts  to  recover  the  ground 
lost  were  wortliy  of  his  reputation.  Calling  to  the  swimmers, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  down  into  the  water  in  scores. 

The  governor  had  ordered  those  near  him  to  their  stations. 
This  took  Jones  and  Bigelow  on  board  the  Abraham,  where 
two  carronades  were  pointed  through  the  stem  ports,  forming  a 
battery  to  rake  the  hog  pasture,  which  it  was  foreseen  must  be 
the  field  of  battle  if  the  enemy  came  by  land,  as  it  was  the  only- 
island  that  came  near  enough  to  the  reef  to  be  used  ia  that  way. 
As  for  Mark  himself,  accompanied  by  Brown  and  Wattles,  all 
well  armed,  he  held  his  party  in  reserve,  as  a  corps  to  be  moved 
wherever  it  might  be  most  needed.  At  that  all-important  mo- 
ment a  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  young  governor.  The 
schooner  was  all  ready  for  launching.  The  reserve  were  under 
her  bottom,  intending  to  make  a  stand  behind  the  covers  of  the 
yard,  when  Mark  found  himself  at  one  of  the  spur-shores,  just 
as  Brown,  armed  to  the  teeth,  came  up  to  the  other. 

" Lay  aside  your  arms,"  cried  the  governor,  "and  knock 
away  your  spur-shore,  Bill I  Down  with  it,  while  I  knock  tbia 
away 1 Look  out  on  deck,  for  we  are  about  to  launch  you  I" 

These  words  were  just  uttered,  when  the  schooner  began  to 
move.  All  the  colonists  now  cheered,  and  away  the  Abraham 
went,  plunging  like  a  batterinfif-ram  into  the  midst  of  the  swim- 
mers. While  dipping  deepest,  Bigelow  and  Jones  fired  both 
their  carronades,  the  shot  of  which  threw  the  whole  basin  into 
foam.    This  combiDatioD  of  the  means  of  assault  was  too  much 
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for  savages  to  resist.  Waally  was  instantly  routed.  His  main 
body  retreated  into  the  coves  of  the  channel,  where  their  ca 
noes  】ay,  while  the  swimmers  and  stragglers  got  out  of  harm's 
way  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  Abraham  was  brought 
up  by  a  hawser,  as  is  usual,  and  was  immediately  boarded  by 
Mark,  Brown,  and  Wattles.  This  gave  her  a  crew  of  five  men, 
who  were  every  way  equal  to  handling  her.  Betts  was  left  iu 
command  of  the  reef,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces.  To 
make  sail  required  but  two  minutes,  and  Mark  was  soon  under 
way,  rounding  Loam  Island— or  what  had  once  been  Loam  Island, 
for  it  was  now  connected  with  the  hog  pasture in  order  to  get 
into  the  reach  where  Waally  had  his  forces.  This  reach  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  gave  room  for  manoBuvring.  Al- 
though the  schooner  bore  down  to  the  assault  with  a  very  de- 
termined air,  it  was  by  no  means  Mark's  cue  to  come  to  close 
quarters.  Being  well  to  windward,  with  plenty  of  room,  he 
kept  the  Abraham  tacking,  yawing,  waring,  and  executing  other 
of  the  devices  of  nautical  delay,  while  his  men  loaded  and  fired 
her  guns  as  fast  as  they  could.  There  was  more  noise  and 
smoke  than  there  was  bloodshed,  as  commonly  happens  on  such 
occasions  ；  but  these  sufficed  to  secure  the  victory.  The  sav- 
ages were  soon  in  a  real  panic,  and  no  authority  of  "Waally' s 
could  check  their  flight.  Away  they  paddled  to  leeward,  strain- 
insr  every  nerve  to  get  away  from  pursuers,  whom  they  suppos- 
ed to  be  murderously  bent  on  killing  them  to  a  man.  A  more 
unequivocal  flight  never  occurred  in  war. 

Although  the  governor  was  macli  iu  earnest,  he  was  not  half 
as  bloodthirsty  as  his  fleeing  enemies  imagined.  Every  dictate 
of  prudence  told  him  not  to  close  with  the  canoes  until  be  had 
plenty  of  sea-room.  The  course  they  were  steering  would  take 
them  all  out  of  the  group,  into  the  open  water,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours,  and  lie  determined  to  follow  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  just  hastening  the  flight  by  occasional  hints 
from  his  guns.  In  this  manner,  the  people  of  the  Abraham 
had  mucli  the  easiest  time  of  it,  for  they  did  little  besides  sail, 
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while  the  savages  had  to  use  all  their  paddles  to  teep  out  of  tlio 
Bchooner's  way  ；  they  sailed,  also,  but  their  speed  under  theii 
cocoa-nut  canvas  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  clear  of  the  Friend 
Abraham  White,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  fast  vessel,  as  well 
as  one  easily  handled. 

At  length,  Waally  fbnnd  his  fleet  in  the  open  ocean,  where 
he  trusted  the  chase  would  end.  But  he  bad  greatly  mistaken 
the  course  of  events,  in  applying  that  "  flattering  nnction."  It 
was  now  that  the  governor  commenced  the  chase  in  good 
earnest,  actually  running  down  three  of  the  canoen,  and  making 
prisoners  of  one  of  the  crews.  In  this  canoe  was  a  young  -war- 
rior, whom  Bill  Brown  and  Wattles  at  once  recognized  as  a 
favorite  son  of  the  chief.  Here  was  a  most  important  conquest, 
and  Mark  turned  it  to  account.  He  selected  a  proper  agent 
from  among  the  captives,  and  sent  him  with  a  pulm-branch  to 
Waally  himself,  with  proposals  for  an  exchange.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  communicating,  since  Brown  and  Wattles  both 
spoke  the  language  of  the  natives  with  great  flueucy.  Three 
years  of  captivity  had,  at  least,  taught  them  that  mach. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  wasted  before  Waally  conld  be 
brought  to  confide  in  the  honor  of  his  enemies.  At  last,  love 
for  his  offspring  brought  him,  unarmed,  alongside  of  the 
schooner,  and  the  governor  met  this  formidable  chief,  face  to 
face.  He  found  the  latter  a  wily  and  intelligent  savage.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  had  not  the  art  to  conceal  his  strong  affection  for 
his  son,  and  on  that  passion  did  Mark  Woolston  play.  Waally 
offered  canoes,  robes  of  feathers,  whales'  teeth,  and  every  thing 
that  was  most  esteemed  among  his  own  people,  as  a  ransom  for 
the  boy.  But  this  was  not  the  exchange  the  governor  desired 
to  make.  He  offered  to  restore  the  son  to  the  arms  of  his 
father  as  soon  as  the  five  seamen  who  were  still  prisoners  on 
his  citadel  island  should  be  brought  alongside  of  tlie  schooner. 
If  these  terms  were  rejected,  the  lad  must  take  the  fate  of 
war. 

Great  was  the  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Waally,  l»etween  nat- 
ural affection  and  the  desire  to  retain  his  captives.    After  two 
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hours  of  subterfuges,  artifices,  and  bicks,  the  former  prcviuled. 
and  a  treaty  waa  made.  Agreeably  to  its  conditioas,  the 
schooner  was  to  pilot  the  fleet  of  c&noes  to  Betto'a  group, 
which  could  easily  be  done,  as  Mark  knew  not  only  its  bearings, 
bnt  its  latitude  and  lougitode.  As  soon  as  tbis  was  effected, 
Waallf  engaged  to  sottd  a  messenger  for  the  seamen,  and  to  ro- 
nuun  himself  oa  board  the  Abraluun  until  the  exchange  vaa 
completed.  The  chief  wished  to  attach  terma,  by  which  the 
colonista  were  to  aid  him  in  mare  effectually  putting  down 
Ooroony,  wlio  waa  checked  rather  tiiui  conqnered  ；  but  Hark 
refiued  to  listen  to  an;  snch  propoutios.  He  was  more  dix- 
posed  to  ud,  than  to  orereome  the  kind-hewted  Ooroony,  aad 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  iirteT?ieir  with  Mnt  before  he  re- 
turned from  the  intended  TOysg& 

Soia。  delajr  Tonld  hsn  occurred,  to  enable  Hark  to  let 
Bridget  know  of  bis  iDtended  absence,  had  it  not  been  for  tbs 
solicitude  of  Betts.  landing  the  sails  of  the  achooner  had 
gone  ont  of  sight  to  leoward,  Bob  maDDed  the  Neshamony, 
and  followed  as  a  enpport.  In  the  event  of  a  wreck,  for  in- 
stance,  his  presence  might  4)ave  been  of  the  last  importance, 
lie  got  alongside  of  the  Abraham  juBt  as  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  was  in  time  to  carry  back  tbe  news  to  the  crater, 
where  he  might  expect  still  to  arrive  that  eveniog.  With  this 
arrangement,  therefore,  the  parties  separated,  Betts  beating 
back,  through  the  channels  of  the  reef,  and  the  governor  lead- 
ing ofl'  to  the  northward  and  westward,  under  short  oanvas  ；  all 
of  WaoIIy'a  cbhoob  catamaisns,  etc,  following  about  a  mile 
Mtern  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

"Nay,  Bhrink  not  from  the  word  ' farewell f 
Ab  If  *twere  friendship's  final  knell ； 

Soch  fean  may  prove  bat  rain; 
So  changeful  is  life's  fleeting  day, 
Whene'er  we  sever — hope  may  say, 

"We  part ― to  meet  agaiiu,' 

BESNA.RD  BAKTOIT. 


The  iSLbraliam  went  under  short  canvas,  and  she  was  just  three 
days,  running  dead  before  the  wind,  ere  she  came  in  sight  of 
Waally's  islands.  Heaving-to  to  windward  of  the  group,  the  ca- 
noes all  passed  into  their  respective  harbors,  leaving  the  schooner 
in  the  offing,  with  the  hostages  on  board,  waiting  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty.  The  next  day,  Waally  himself  reappeared,  bring- 
ing with  him  Dickinson,  Harris,  Johnson,  Edwards,  and  Bright 
―" the  five  seamen  of  the  Eancocus  that  had  so  long  been  cap- 
tives in  his  hands,  jit  went  bard  with  that  savage  chief  to  relin- 
quish these  men,  but  he  loved  his  son  even  more  than  he  loved 
power.  As  for  the  men  themselves,  language  cannot  portray 
their  delight.  They  were  not  only  rejoiced  to  be  released,  but 
their  satisfaction  was  heightened  on  finding  into  whose  hands 
they  had  fallen.  These  men  had  all  kept  themselves  free  from 
wives,  and  returned  to  their  coZor— that  word  being  now  more 
appropriate  than  colors 一 or  ensign,  unshackled  by  any  embar- 
rassing engagementsTj  They  at  once  made  the  Abraham  a 
power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  With  twelve  able  seamen ― all 
strong,  athletic,  and  healthy  men —— to  handle  his  craft,  and  with 
his  two  carronades  and  a long  six,  the  governor  felt  as  if  he 
might  interfere  with  the  political  relations  of  the  adjoining 
states  with  every  prospect  of  being  heard.  Waally  was  proba- 
bly of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  made  a  great  effort  to  extend 
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the  treaty  so  far  as  to  overturn  Ooroony  altogether,  and  thus  se- 
cure to  their  two  selves  the  control  of  all  that  region.  Woolston 
inquired  of  Waally  in  what  he  should  be  benefited  by  such  a 
policy  ；  when  the  wily  savage  told  him,  with  the  gravest  face 
imaginable,  that  he,  Mark,  might  retain,  in  addition  to  bis  terri- 
tories at  the  reef,  Kancocus  Island  ！  The  governor  thanked  his 
fellow-potentate  for  this  hint,  and  now  took  occasion  to  assure 
him  that,  in  fdture,  each  and  all  of  Waally's  canoes  must  keep 
away  from  Kancocus  island  altogether  ；  that  island  belonged  to 
him,  and  if  any  more  expeditions  visited  it,  the  call  should  be 
returned  at  Waally' s  habitations.  This  answer  brought  on  an 
angry  discussion,  in  which  Waally,  once  or  twice,  forgot  him- 
self a little  ；  and  when  he  took  his  leave,  it  was  not  in  the  best 
humor  possible. 

Mark  now  deliberated  on  the  state  of  tnmgs  around  him. 
Jones  knew  Ooroony  well,  having  been  living  in  his  territories 
until  they  were  overrun  by  nis  powerful  enemy,  and  the  gov- 
ernor sent  him  to  find  .  that  chief,  using  a  captured  canoe,  of 
which  they  had  kept  two  or  three  alongside  of  the  schooner, 
for  the  purpose,  Jones,  who  was  a  sworn  friend  of  the  unfor- 
tunate chief,  went  as  negotiator.  Care  was  taken  to  land  at  the 
right  place,  under  cover  of  the  Abraham's  guns,  and,  in  six  hours, 
Mark  had  the  real  gratification  of  taking  Ooroony ~~ good,  honest, 
upngnt  Ooroony 一 by  the  hand,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  own 
vessel.  Much  as  the  chiei  had  suffered  and  lost,  within,  the  last 
two  years,  a  gleam  of  returning  happiness  shone  on  bim  when 
he  placed  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner.  His  reception 
by  the  srovernor  was  honorable,  and  even  touching.  Mark 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  his  wife,  to  his  sister,  to 
Heaton,  and  to  his  friend  Bob.  In  point  of  fact,  without  this 
kindness,  he,  Woolston,  might  then  have  been  a  solitary  hermit, 
^  ithout  the  means  of  getting  access  to  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  doomed  to  remain  in  that  condition  all  his  days. 
The  obligation  was  now  frankly  admitted,  and  Ooroony  shed 
tears  oi  joy  when  he  thus  found  that  his  good  deeds  were  re 
membered  and  appreciated. 
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It  has  long  been  a  question  with,  moralists,  whether  or  not 
good  and  evil  bring  their  rewards  and  punishments  in  this 
state  of  being.  While  it  might  be  dangerous  to  infer  the  affir- 
mative of  this  mooted  point,  as  it  would  be  cutting  off  the 
future  and  its  consequences  from  those  whose  real  hopes  and 
fears  ought  to  be  mainly  concentrated  in  the  life  that  is  to  come, 
it  would  seem  to  be  presuming  to  suppose  that  principles  like 
these  ever  can  be  nugatory  in  the  control  even  of  our  daily 
concerns. 

If  it  be  true  that  God  "  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that 
hate  him,"  and  that  the  seed  of  the  righteous  man  is  never  seen 
begging  his  bread,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  transgressions  is  to  meet  with  its  punishment  here 
on  earth.  We  think  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  the 
fact  that,  in  the  light  of  mere  worldly  expediency,  an  upright 
and  high-principled  course  leads  to  more  happiness  than  one 
that  is  the  reverse  ；  and  if  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  after 
all  the  shifts  and  expedients  of  cupidity,  so  does  virtue  lead 
most  unerringly  to  happiness  here,  as  it  opens  up  the  way  to 
happiness  hereafter. 

All  the  men  of  the  Abraham  had  heard  of  Ooroony,  and  of 
his  benevolent  qualities.  It  was  his  goodness,  indeed,  that 
bad  been  the  cause  of  his  downfall ； for  had  he  panished  Waallj 
as  he  deserved  to  be,  when  the  power  was  in  his  handis,  that 
turbulent  chief,  who  commenced  life  as  his  lawful  tributary, 
would  never  have  gained  a  point  where  he  was  so  near  becom- 
ing his  master.  Every  man  on  board  now  pressed  around  the 
gooa  old  chief,  who  heard  on  all  sides  of  him  assurances  of  re- 
spect and  attachment,  with  pledges  of  assistance.  When  this 
touching  scene  was  over,  Mark  held  a  council  on  the  quarter- 
deck, in  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  group  was  discussed,  and  the  wants  and  dangers  of  Ooroony 
laid  bare. 

commonly  happen ざ everywhere,  civilized  nations  and 
popular  governments  forming  no  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the 
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ascendency  of  evil  in  this  cluster  of  remote  and  savage  islands 
was  owing  altogether  to  the  activity  and  audacity  of  a  few 
wicked  men,  rather  than  to  the  inclination  of  the  mass.  Tho 
people  greatly  preferred  the  mud  sway  of  their  lawful  chief,  to 
the  violence  and  exactions  of  the  turbulent  warrior  who  had 
worked  his  way  into  the  ascendant  ；  and  if  a  portion  of  tho 
population  had,  unwittingly,  aided  the  latter  in  his  designs, 
under  the  momentary  impulses  of  a love  of  change,  they  now 
fully  repented  of  their  mistake,  and  would  gladly  see  the  old 
condition  of  things  restored.  \  There  was  one  island,  in  partic* 
iilar,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  power  in  the 
entire  group.  Ooroony  had  been  born  on  it,  and  it  nad long 
been  the  residence  of  his  family  ；  but  Waally  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing him  off  it,  and  of  intimidating  its  people,  who,  in  secret, 
pined  for  the  return  of  their  ancient  rulers.  If  this  island 
could  be  again  put  in  his  possession,  it  would,  itself,  give  the 
good  cliief  such  an  accession  of  power,  as  would  place  him,  at 
once,  on  a level  with  his  competitor,  and  bring  the  war  back  to 
a  struggle  on  equal  terms.  Could  this  be  done  with  the  assis^ 
tance  of  the  schooner,  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  alliance  would, 
in  all  probability,  secure  Ooroony' s  ascendency  as  long  as  such 
an  alliance  lasted.  • 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  give  a  clearer  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  than  the  case  now  before 
us  affords.  Here  was  a  small  vessel,  of  less  than  a  hundred 
tons  in  measurement,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  armed 
with  three  guns,  that  was  not  only  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  amply  safiacient  to  change  a  dynasty  among 
a  people  who  counted  their  hosts  in  thousands.  The  expe- 
dients of  civilized  life  gave  the  governor  this  ascendency, 
and  he  determined  to  use  it  justly,  and  in  moderation.  It  was 
his  wish  to  avoid  bloodshed  ；  and  after  learning  all  the  facto 
he  could,  he  set  about  his  task  coolly  and  with  prudence. 

The  first  thing  done,  was  to  carry  the  schooner  in,  within 

reach  of  shot  of  Waally's  principal  fortress,  where  his  ruling 

chiefs  resided,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  the  hold  where  about  a 
656 
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hundred  of  his  followers  dwelt ~ fellows  that  kept  the  whole 
island  in  fear,  and  who  rendered  it  subservient  to  Waally'a 
wishes.  This  fortress,  fort,  or  whatever  it  should  be  called,  was 
then  summoned,  its  chief  being  commanded  to  quit,  not  only 
the  hold,  but  the  island  altogether.  The  answer  was  a  defiance. 
As  time  was  given  for  the  reception  of  this  reply,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  support  the  sammons  by  a  suitable  degree  of 
concert  and  activity.  Ooroony  landed  in  person,  and  got  among 
his  friends  on  the  island,  who,  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
schooner,  took  up  arms  to  a  man,  and  appeared  in  a  force  that, 
of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  drive  Waally's  men  into  the  sea. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  made  a  show  of  resistance  until  the  gover- 
nor fired  his  six-pounder  at  them.  The  shot  passed  through 
the  wooden  pickets,  and,  though  it  hurt  no  one,  it  made  such  a 
clatter,  that  the  cHef  in  command  sent  out  a  palm-branch,  and 
submitted.  This  bloodless  conquest  caused  a  revolution  at 
once,  in  several  of  the  less  important  islands,  and  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  Ooroony  found  himself  where  he  had  been  when 
Betts  appeared  in  the  Neshamony.  Waally  was  fain  to  make 
the  best  of  matters,  and  even  he  came  in,  acknowledged  bis 
crimes,  obtained  a  pardon,  and  paid  tribute.  The  effect  of  this 
submission  on  the  part  of  Waally,  was  to  establish  Ooroony 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  authority,  and  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  reigning  peaceftilly  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  All  this 
was  done  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  war  had  began  in  earnest, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  reef  ！ 

The  governor  was  too  desirous  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  those 
he  had  left  behind  him,  to  accept  the  invitations  that  he  and 
his  party  now  received  to  make  merry.  He  traded  a little 
with  Ooroony' 8  people,  obtaining  many  things  that  were  nseftiJ 
in  exchange  for  old  iron,  and  other  articles  of  little  or  no  value. 
What  was  more,  he  ascertained  that  sandal-wood  was  to  be 
found  on  Rancocus  Island  in  small  quantities,  and  in  this  group 
in  abundance.  A  contract  was  made,  accordingly,  for  the  cut- 
ting and  preparing  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  wood, 
which  was  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  course  of  three 
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months,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  schooner  was  to  re- 
turn and  take  it  in.  These  arrangements  completed,  the  Friend 
Abraham  White  sailed  for  home. 

Instead  of  entangling  himself  in  the  channels  to  leeward, 
Mark  made  the  land  well  to  the  northward,  entering  the  group 
by  a  passage  that  led  him  quite  down  to  the  reef,  as  the  origi- 
nal island  was  now  uniformly  called,  with  a  flowing  sheet.  Of 
course  the  schooner  was  seen  an  hour  before  she  arrived,  and 
everybody  was  out  on  the  reef  to  greet  the  adventurers.  Fears 
mingled  with  the  other  manifestations  of  joy,  when  the  result 
of  this  great  enterprise  came  to  be  known.  Mark  had  a  deli- 
cious moment  when  He  folded  the  sobbing  Bridget  to  his  heart, 
and  Friend  Martha  was  overcome  in  a  way  that  it  was  not  usual 
for  her  to  betray  feminine  weakness. 

Everybody  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  colony,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  future  would  be  as  quiet  as  it  was  secure. 

But  recent  events  began  to  give  the  governor  trouble,  on 
other  accounts.  The  accession  to  his  numbers,  as  well  as  tho 
fact  that  these  men  were  seamen,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Ran- 
cocus,  set  him  thinking  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  to  the  own- 
ers of  that  vessel.  So  long  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be  a 
cast-away,  he  had  made  use  of  their  property  without  compunc- 
tion, but  circumstances  were  now  changed,  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  doing  something 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had,  undesignedly  it  is  true,  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Hs  own  comfort.  In  order  to  give  this 
important  subject  a  due  consideration,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  at  tlie  peak,  the  Abraham  sailed  for  the  cove 
the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  the  reef.  Bridget  went  across 
to  pay  Anne  a  visit,  and  most  of  tlie  men  were  of  the  party. 
The  Neshamony  bad  carried  over  the  intelligence  of  Waally's 
repulse,  and  of  the  Abraham's  having  gone  to  that  chiefs 
island,  but  the  result  of  this  last  expedition  remain ed  to  bo 
communicated. 

The  run  waa  made  in  six  hours,  and  the  Abraham  was  taken 
into  the  cove,  and  anchored  there,  just  as  easily  as  one  of  the 
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smaller  craft.  There  was  water  enough  for  any  thing  that 
floated,  the  principal  want  being  that  of  room,  though  there 
was  enough  even  of  room  to  receive  a  dozen  vessels  of  size. 
The  place,  indeed,  was  a  snug,  natural  basin,  rather  than  a 
port,  but  art  could  not  have  made  it  safer,  or  even  much  more 
commodious.  It  was  all  so  small  an  island  could  ever  require 
in  the  way  of  a  haven,  it  not  being  probable  that  the  trade  of 
the  place  would  reach  an  amount  that  the  shipping  it  could  hold 
would  not  carry. 

The  governor  now  summoned  a  general  council  of  the  colony. 
The  seven  seamen  attended,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  one  or 
two  at  the  crater  excepted,  and  the  business  in  hand  was  en- 
tered on  soberly,  and,  in  some  respects,  solemnly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  constitution  and  intentions  of  the  colonists  were  laid 
before  the  seven  men,  and  they  were  asked  as  to  their  wishes 
for  the  future.  Four  of  these  men,  including  Brown,  at  once 
signed  the  constitution,  and  were  sworn  in  as  citizens.  It  was 
their  wish  to  pass  their  days  in  that  delicious  clhnate,  and  amid 
the  abundance  of  those  rich  and  pleasing  islands.  The  other 
three  engaged  with  Mark  for  a  time,  but  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  to  America  after  awhile.  Wives  were  wanting;  and 
this  the  governor  saw,  plainly  enough,  was  a  difficulty  that 
must  be  got  over,  to  keep  the  settlement  contented.  Not  that 
a  wife  may  not  make  a  man's  home  very  miserable,  as  well  as 
very  happy  ；  but  most  people  prefer  trying  the  experiment 
for  themselves,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  citizenship  was  decided,  and  all 
the  engagements  were  duly  made,  the  governor  laid  his  ques- 
tion of  conscience  before  the  general  council.  For  a long  time 
it  bad  been  supposed  that  the  Eancocus  could  not  be  moved. 
The  eruption  had  left  her  in  a  basin,  or  hole,  where  there  was 
just  water  enough  to  float  her,  while  twelve"  feet  was  the  most 
that  could  be  found  on  the  side  on  which  the  channel  was 
deepest.  Now,  thirteen  feet  aft  was  the  draught  of  the  ship 
when  she  was  launched.  This  Bob  well  knew,  Having  been 
launched  in  her;     But  Brown  had  suggested  the  Dossibility  of 
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lifting  the  vessel  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and  of  thus  carry- 
ing her  over  the  rock  by  which  she  was  imprisoned.  Once 
liberated  from  that  place,  every  one  knew  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  ship  to  sea,  since  in  one  of  the  chan- 
nels, that  which  led  to  the  northward,  a  vessel  might  actually 
carry  out  fully  five  fathoms,  or  quite  thirty  feet.  This  channel 
had  been  accurately  sounded  by  the  governor  himself,  and  of 
the  fact  be  was  well  assured.  Indeed,  he  had  sounded  most 
of  the  true  cliannels  around  the  reef.  By  true  channels  is 
meant  those  passages  that  led  from  the  open  water,  quite  up  to 
the  crater,  or  which  admitted  tlie  passage  of  vessels,  or  boats  ； 
while  the  false  were  cuh  de  sac,  tbrougb  which  there  were  no 
real^assagei 

I  The  possibiiixy  thus  admitted  of  taking  the  Rancocus  to 
sea,  a  grave  question  of  conscieilce  arose.  The  property  be- 
longed to  certain  owners  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  it  not  a  duty 
to  take  it  there  ？  It  is  true,  Friend  Abraham  White  and  his 
partners  bad  received  back  their  money  from  the  insurers ― this 
fact  Bridget  remembered  to  have  heard  before  she  left  home  ； 
but  those  insurers,  then,  bad  their  claims.  Now,  the  vessel 
was  still  sound  and  seaworthy.  Her  upper  works  might  re- 
quire caulking,  and  her  rigging  could  not  be  of  the  soundest  ； 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Rancocus  was  still a  very  valuable  ship, 
and  a  voyage  might  be  made  for  her  yet.  The  governor 
thought  that  could  she  get  her  lower  hold  filled  with  sandal- 
wood, and  that  wood  be  converted  into  teas  at  Canton,  as 
mucli  would  be  made  as  would  render  every  one  contented 
with  the  result  of  the  close  of  the  voyage,  disastrous  as  had 
been  its  commencement.  Then  Bridget  would  be  of  age 
shortly,  when  she  would  become  entitled  to  an  amount  of 
property  that,  properly  invested,  would  contribute  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  those  of  its 
governor. ] 

In  musing  on  all  these  plans,  Mark  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
abandoning  the  scheme  for  colonizing.  That  was  dearer  to 
him  now  than  ever;  neverthekss,  he  saw  obstacles  to  their 
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execution.  No  one  could  navigate  the  ship  but  inrasolf;  in 
truth,  he  was  the  only  proper  person  to  carry  her  home,  and 
to  deliver  her  to  her  owners,  whomsoever  those  might  now  be, 
and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  propriety,  as  well  as 
the  necessity,  of  his  going  in  her  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  might  not  be  the  consequences  to  the  colony,  of  his  ab- 
sence for  twelve  months  ？  A less  time  than  that  would  not 
suffice  to  do  all  that  was  required  to  be  done.  Could  he  take 
Bridget  with  him,  or  could  he  bear  to  leave  her  behind  ？  Her 
presence  might  be  necessary  for  the  disposal  of  the  real  estate 
of  which  she  was  the  mistress,  while  her  quitting  the  colony 
might  be  the  signal  for  breaking  it  up  altogether,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  two  persons  most  interested  in  it  would  never 
return. 

Thus  did  the  management  of  this  whole  matter  become  ex- 
ceedingly delicate.  Heaton  and  Betts,  and,  in  the  end,  all  the 
rest,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Eancocus  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  America,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  she  now  le- 
gally belonged.  Could  she  get  a  cargo,  or  any  considerable 
amount  of  sandal-wood,  and  exchange  it  for  teas  in  Canton,  the 
proceeds  of  these  teas  might  make  a  very  sufficient  return  for 
all  the  outlays  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  for  that  portion  of  the 
property  which  had  been  used  by  the  colonists.  I  The  use  of 
this  property  was  a  very  different  thing,  now,  from  what  it  was 
when  Mark  and  Betts  had  every  reason  to  consider  themselves 
as  merely  shipwrected  seamen.  Then,  it  was  not  only  a  matter 
of  necessity,  but,  through  that  necessity,  one  of  right  ；  bat 
now,  the  most  that  could  be  said  about  it,  was  that  it  might  bo 
very  convenient.  The  principles  of  the  colonists  were  yet  too 
gooa  to  allow  of  their  deceiving  themselves  on  tbis  subject. 
They  had,  most  of  them,  engaged  with  the  owners  to  take  care 
of  this  property,  and  it  might  be  questioned  if  sucli a  wreck 
had  ever  occurred  as  to  discharge  the  crew.  The  rule  in  such 
cases  we  believe  to  be,  that,  as  seamen  have  a lien  on  the  vessel 
for  their  wages,  when  that  lien  ceases  to  be  of  value,  their  obli- 
gations to  the  ship  terminate.    If  the  Rancoctis  could  be  car 
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lied  to  America,  no  one  belonging  to  her  was  yet  legally  exon 
erated  from  bis  duties,  i 


declared  that  an  effort  should  first  be  made  to  get  the  ship  out 
of  her  present  duress,  and  that  the  question  of  future  proceed- 
ings should  then  be  settled  in  another  council.  In  the  mean- 
time, further  and  more  valuable  presents  were  to  be  sent  to  both 
Ooroony  and  Waally,  from  the  stores  of  beads,  knives,  axes,  etc., 
that  were  in  the  ship,  with  injunctions  to  them  to  get  as  mncb 
sandal-wood  as  was  possible  cut,  and  to  have  it  brought  down 
to  the  coast.  Belts  was  to  carry  the  presents,  in  the  Neshamo- 
ny,  accompanied  by  Jones,  who  spoke  the  language,  when  he 
was  to  return  and  aid  in  the  work  upon  the  vessel. 

The  duty  enjoined  in  these  decisions  was  commenced  without 
delay.  Heaton  and  Unus  were  left  at  the  peak,  as  usual,  to 
look  after  things  in  that  quarter,  and  to  keep  the  mill  from  be- 
ing idle,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  men  returned  to  tke  reef,  and 
set  about  the  work  on  the  ship.  The  first  step  taken  was  to 
send  down  all  the  spars  and  rigging  that  remained  aloft  ；  after 
which  every  thing  was  got  up  out  of  the  hold,  and  rolled,  or 
dragged  ashore.  Ot  cargo,  strictly  speaking,  the  Kancocus  had 
very  little  in  weight,  but  she  had  a  great  many  water-casks ~ 
four  or  five  times  as  many  as  would  have  been  put  into  her  in 
an  ordinary  voyage.  These  casks  had  all  been  filled  with  fresh 
water,  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  supply  for  the  people, 
and  as  ballast  for  the  ship.  When  these  casks  were  all  got  on 
deck,  and  the  water  was  started,  it  was  found  that  the  vessel 
floated  several  inches  lighter  than  before.  The  sending  ashore 
of  the  spars,  sails,  rigging,  lumber,  provisions,  etc.,  produced  a 
still  further  effect,  and,  after  carefully  comparing  the  soundings, 
and  the  present  draught  of  the  vessel,  the  governor  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lift  the  】ast  only  eight  inches,  to  get  her 
out  of  her  natural  dock.  This  result  greatly  encouraged  the 
laborers,  who  proceeded  with  renewed  spirit.  As  it  would  be 
altogether  useless  to  overhaul  the  rierc^ing,  caulk,  decks,  etc., 
unless  the  ship  could  be  got  out  of  her  berth,  everybody  worked 
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with  that  end  in  view  at  first.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  the 
water-casks  were  under  her  bottom,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  vessel  would  have  about  an  inch  to  spare.  A  gale  having 
blown  in  the  water,  and  a  high  tide  coming  at  the  same  time, 
the  governor  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  crossing  the 
barrier.  The  order  came  upon  the  men  suddenly,  for  no  one 
thought  the  attempt  would  be  made  until  the  ship  was  lifted 
an  inch  or  two  higher.  But  Mark  saw  what  the  wind  had  been 
doing  for  them,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment.  The  vessel  was 
moved,  brought  head  to  her  course,  and  the  lines ヌ ere  hauled 
upon.  Away  went  the  Raucocus,  which  was  now  moved  for 
the  first  time  since  the  eruption  ！ 

Just  as  the  governor  fancied  that  the  ship  was  going  clear, 
she  struck  aft  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  her  heel  was 
on  a  knoll  of  the  rock,  and  that,  had  she  been  a  fathom  on 
either  side  of  it,  she  would  have  gone  clear.  The  hold,  how- 
ever, was  very  slight,  and  by  getting  two  of  the  anchors  to  the 
cat-heads,  the  vessel  was  canted  sufficiently  to  admit  of  her 
passing.  Theu  came  cheers  for  success,  and  the  cry  of  "  walk 
away  with  her  I"  That  same  day  the  Bancocus  was  hauled 
alongside  of  the  reef,  made  fast,  and  secured  just  as  she  would 
have  been  at  her  own  whan,  m  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  caulkers  began  their  part  of  the  jod.  When  caulked 
and  scraped,  she  was  painted,  her  rigging  was  overhauled  and 
got  into  its  places,  the  masts  and  yards  were  sent  aloft,  and  all 
the  sails  were  overhauled.  A  tier  of  casks,  filled  with  fresh 
water,  was  put  into  her  lower  hold  for  ballast,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  the  voyage  were  sent  on  board  her.  Among 
other  things  overhauled  were  the  provisions.  Most  of  the  beef 
and  pork  was  condemned,  and  no  small  part  of  the  bread  ；  still, 
enough  remained  to  take  the  ship's  company  to  a  civilized  port. 
So  reluctant  was  the  governor  to  come  to  the  decision  concern- 
ing the  crew,  that  he  even  bent  sails  before  a  council  was  again 
convened.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  good  excuse  for  delay. 
Betts  had  long  been  back,  and  brought  the  report  that  the 
sandal- wood  was  being  hauled  to  the  coast  in  great  quantities, 
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both  factions  working  with  right  good  will.  In  another  montt 
the  sMp  might  be  loaded  and  sail  for  America. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Bridget  appeared  in  the 
council,  and  announced  her  determination  to  remain  behind, 
while  her  husband  carried  the  ship  to  her  owners.  She  saw 
and  felt  the  nature  of  his  duty,  and  could  consent  to  his  per- 
forming it  to  the  letter.  Mark  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  by 
this  ,  heroic  and  conscientioas  act  in  his  young  wife,  and  he  had 
a  great  struggle  with  Mmself  on  the  gubject  of  leaving  her  be- 
hind him.  Heaton,  however,  was  so  very  pradent,  and  the 
present  relations  with  their  neighbors neighbors  four  hundred 
miles  distant ― were  so  amicable,  the  whole  matter  was  so  se- 
rious, and. the  duty  so  obvious,  that  bo  finallj  acquiesced,  with- 
out suffering  bib  doubts  to  be  seen. 

The  next  thing  was  to  select  a  crew.  The  three  men  who 
had  declined  becoming  citizens  of  the  colony ~> Johnson,  Ed- 
wards, and  Bright,  all  able  seamen ~> went  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Betts  would  have  to  go  in  the  character  of  mate,  though.  Bige- 
low  mignt  have  got  aloi^  in  that  capacity.  Betts  knew  nothing 
of  navigation,  while  Bigelow  might  find  his  way  into  port  on  a 
piBcb.  On  the  other  hand,  Betts  was  a  prime  seaman ~> a  per- 
fect long-cue,  in  fact whereas  the  most  that  could  be  said  of 
Bigelow  in  this  respect,  wais  that  he  was  a  stout,  willing  fellow, 
and  was  much  bettcor  than  a  raw  hand.  The  governor  named 
Betts  as  his  first,  a&d  Bigelow  as  his  second  officer.  Brown 
remained  behind,  having  charge  of  the  navy  in  the  governor's 
absence.  He  had  a  private  interview  with  Mark,  however,  in 
which  he  earnestly  requested  that  the  governor  would  have  the 
goodness  "  to  pick  out  for  him  the  sort  of  gal  that  he  .thonght 
would  make  a  fellow  a  good  and  virtuous  wife,  and  bring  her 
out  with  him,  in  whatever  way  he  might  return."  Marie  made 
as  lair  promises  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow, 
and  Brown  was  satisfied. 

It  was  thought  prudent  to  have  eight  white  men  on  board  the 
ship,  Mark  int 幼 ding  to  borrow  as  many  more  of  Ooroony'a 
people,  to  help  pull  and  hauJ.  With  such  a  crew,  he  thought 
14 
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he  might  get  along  very  well.  Wattles  chose  to  remain  with 
his  friend  Brown  ；  but  Dickinson  and  Harris,  though  ready  and 
willing  to  return,  wished  to  sail  in  the  ship.  Like  Brown,  they 
wanted  wives,  but  chose  to  select  them  for  themselves.  On  this 
subiect  Wattlea  ,said  nothing.  We  may  add  here  that  Unus 
and  Juno  were  united  before  the  ship  sailed.  They  took  up 
land  on  the  peak,  where  Unus  erected  for  himself  a  very  neat 
cabin.  Bridget  set  the  young  couple  up,  giving  tbe  furniture,  a 
pig,  some  fowls,  and  other  necessaiies. 

At  leDsrtli  the  day  for  sailing  arrived.  Pxeviously  to  depart- 
ing, Mark  had  carried  the  ship  through  the  channel,  and  she 
was  anchored  in  a  very  good  and  safe  roadstead,  outside  of 
every  tiling.  The  leave-taking  took  place  on  board  her.  Bridget 
wept  long  in  her  husband's  arms,  but  finally  got  so  far  the  com- 
mand of  herself,  as  to  assume  an  air  of  encouraging  firmness 
among  the  other  women.  By  this  time,  it  was  every  way  so 
obvious  Mark's  presence  would  be  indispensable  in  America, 
that  his  absence  was  regarded  as  a  necessity  beyond  controL 
Still,  it  was  hard  to  part  for  a  year,  nor  was  tlie  last  embrace 
entirely  free  from  angaisb.  Friend  Martha  Betts  took  leave  of 
Friend  Robert  with  a  great  appearance  of  calmness,  though  she 
felt  the  separation  keenly.  A  quiet,  warm-hearted  woman,  she 
Lad  made  her  husband  very  happy  ；  and  Bob  was  quite  sensi- 
ble of  her  worth.  But  to  him  the  Bea  was  a  home,  and  he  re- 
garded a  vovage  round  the  world  much  as  a  CQuntryman  would 
look  upon  a  trip  to  market.  He  saw  his  wife  always  in  the 
vista  created  by  his  imagination,  but  she  was  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  jElancocus  saileq,  Brown  and 
Wattles  going  down  with  hdr  in  the  Neshamony  as  far  as 
Betto's  group,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  latest  intel]%ence  of 
her  proceedings.  The  governor  now  got  Ooroony  to  asBemble 
his  priests  and  chiefs,  and  to  pronounce  a  taboo  on  all  inter- 
course with  the  whites  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  promised  to  return,  and  to  bring  with  him  presents  that 
should  render  every  one  glad  to  welcome  him  back.  Even 
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Waally  was  included  in  these  arrangements  ；  and  when  Mark 
finally  sailed,  it  was  with  a  strong  hope  that  in  virtue  of  the 
taboo,  of  Ooroony's  power,  and  of  his  rival's  sacracity,  he  might 
rely  on  the  colony's  meeting  with  no  molestation  during  bis 
absence.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  peak  and  reef  would  be 
in  a  very  defenceless  condition,  were  it  not  for  the  schooner. 
By  means  oi  that  vessel,  under  the  management  of  Brown,  as- 
sisted by  Wattles,  Socrates,  and  Unus,  it  is  true,  a  fleet  of 
canoes  might  be  beaten  off  ；  but  any  accident  to  the  Abraham 
would  be  very  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  colony,  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion.  Instractions  were  given  to  Heaton  to  keep  the 
schooner  moving  about,  and  particularly  to  make  a  trip  as  often 
as  once  in  two  mcnths  to  Ooroony's  country,  in  order  to  look 
after  the  state  of  tnmgs  there.  The  pretence  was  to  be  trade ~ 
beads,  hatchets,  and  old  iron  "being  taken  each  time,  in  ex- 
change for  sandai-wood  ；  but  the  principal  object  was  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  movements,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  the  policy 
of  the  savages. 

After  taking  in  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sandal- wood, 
and  procuring  eight  active  assistants  from  Ooroony,  the  Bancocus 
got  under  way  for  Canton.  By  the  NeshjUnony,  which  saw 
her  into  the  offing,  letters  were  sent  back  to  the  reef,  when  the 
governor  squared  away  for  his  port.  At  the  end  of  fifty  days, 
the  sliip  reached  Canton,  where  a  speedy  and  excellent  sale  was 
made  of  her  cargo.  So  very  lucrative  did  Mark  make  this 
transaction,  that,  finding  himself  with  the  assets  after  filling  up 
with  teas,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  changing  bis  course 
of  proceeding.  A  small  American  brig,  which  was  not  deemed 
fit  to  doable  the  capes,  and  to  come  on  a  stormy  coast,  was  cn 
sale.  She  could  run  several  years  in  a  sea  as  mild  as  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Mark  purchased  her  for  a  song.  He  put  as  many  use- 
ful things  on  board  her  as  as  he  could  find,,  including  several 
cows,  etc.  Dry  English  cows  were  not  difficult  to  find,  the 
ships  from  Europe  often  bringing  out  the  animals,  and  turning 
them  off  when  useless.  Mark  was  enabled  to  purchase  six, 
which,  rightly  enough,  he  thought  would  prove  a  great  acqmsi- 
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tion  to  the  colony.  A  plentiful  supply  of  iron  was  also  provid- 
ed, as  were  ammunition,  arms,  and  guns.  The  whole  outlay, 
iocludiDg  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  was  less  than  seven  thousand 
dollars  ；  which  sum  Mark  knew  he  should  receive  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  account  of  the  personal  property  of  Bridget,  and  with 
which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  replace  the  proceeds  of  the 
fiandal'Wood,  thus  used,  did  those  interested  exact  it  As  for 
the  vessel,  she  sailed  like  a  witcli,  was  coppered  and  copper* 
fastened,  but  was  both  old  and  weak.  She  had  quarters,  hav- 
ing been  used  once  as  a  privateer,  and  mounted  ten  sixes.  Her 
burden  was  two  hundred  tons,  and  her  name  the  Mermaid. 
The  papers  were  all  American,  and  in  perfect  rale. 

The  governor  might  not  have  made  tnis  purchase,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  circumstance  that  he  met  an  old  acquaintance  in 
Canton,  who  had  got  married  in  Calcutta  to  a  pretty  and  very 
well-maDnered  English  girl a  step  that  lost  him  his  berth, 
however,  on  board  a  Philadelphia  ship.  Saunders  was  two  or 
tliree  years  Mark's  senior,  and  of  an  excellent  disposition  and 
character.  When  he  heard  the  history  of  the  colony,  lie  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  loin  it,  engaging  to  pick  up  a  crew  of  Amer- 
icanSy  who  were  in  bis  own  situation,  or  had  no  work  on  their 
hands,  and  to  take  the  brig  to  the  ree£  This  arrangement  was 
made  and  carried  out  ；  the  Mermaid  sailing  for  the  crater  the 
day  before  the  Rancocus  left  for  Philadelphia,  having  Bigelow 
on  board  as  pilot  and  first  officer,  while  Woolston  sliipped  an 
officer  to  supply  his  place.  The  two  vessels  met  in  the  China 
seas,  and  passed  a  week  in  company,  when  each  steerea  her 
coarse  ；  the  goTeimor  quite  lu^py  in  thmking  that  he  had  made 
this  provision  for  the  good  of  his  people.  The  arrival  of  the 
Mermaid  would  be  an  eventful  day  in  the  colony,  on  every  ac- 
count ； and,  the  instructioiis  of  Saunders  forbidding  Ms  quitting 
the  islands  until  the  end  of  the  year,  her  presence  would  be  a 
great  additional  means  of  security. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  passage  of  the  Ran- 
cocus. In  due  time  she  entered  the  capes  of  the  Delaware, 
surprising  all  interested  with  her  appearance.    Friend  Abraham 
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"'？ -'  White  was  dead,  and  the  firm  dissolved  ；  but  the  property 
鉍ん：  had  all  been  transferred  to  the  insurers  by  the  payment  of  the 

amount  underwritten,  and  Mark  made  his  report  at  the  office, 
infi  The  teas  were  sold  to  great  advantage,  and  the  whole  matter 

^  was  taken  lairly  into  consideration.    After  deducting  the  sum 

leJie.  paid  the  firm,  principal  and  interest,  the  insurance  company 

i  A  resolved  to  give  the  ship,  and  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of 

hi  a»  the  sale,  to  Captain  Woolston,  as  a  reward  for  ms  integrity 

ite\s  and  prudence.    Mark  Had  concealed  nothing,  but  stated  what 

i&i  he  had  done  in  reference  to  the  Mermaid,  and  told  his  whole 

Kg  story  with  great  simplicity,  and  with  perfect  truth.    The  result 

was  tliat  the  young  man  got,  in  addition  to  the  ship,  which  was 
ici:  legally  conveyed  to  him,  some  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  hard 

182  money.    Thus  was  honesty  shown  to  bo  the  best  policy  I 

:'r  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  his  success  made  Mark 

Woolston  a  great  man,  in  a  small  way.  Not  only  was  he  re- 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  all  of  his  own  blood,  but  Doctor 
Yardley  now  relented,  and  took  him  by  the  hand.  A  faithful 
account  was  rendered  of  his  stewardship  ；  and  Mark  received 
^  as  much  ready  money,  on  account  of  his  wife,  as  placed  some- 

1^  what  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  his  disposal  With 

,  this  money  lie  set  to  work,  without  losing  a  day,  to  make  ar- 

j  rangementa  to  retarn  to  Bridget  and  the  crater  ；  for  he  always 

、  deemed  that  his  proper  abode,  in  preference  to  the  pealc.  In 

I  tbid  feeling,  his  cHarming  wife  coincided  ；  both  probably  en- 

J  couTaging  a  secret  interest  in  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the 


solitary  hoars  that  bad  been  passed  there  by  the  young  nnd> 
band,  while  his  anxious  partner  was  far  away. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

" There  is  no  gloom  on  earth,  for  God  aboTt 
Chastens  in  love  ； 
TranBmating  sorrows  into  golden  joy 

Free  from  alloy. 
His  dearest  attribute  is  still  to  bleaa» 
And  man's  most  welcome  h 71011  is  grateful  cheerfuInesA.^ 

Moral  Alciikkt. 


The  mode  of  proceeding  now  reouired  great  caution  on  the 
part  of  Mark  Woolston.  His  mind  was  fully  made  up  not  to 
desert  his  islands,  although  this  might  easily  be  done,  by  fitting 
out  the  ship  for  another  voyage,  fillinsr  her  with  sandal-wood, 
and  bnnging  off  all  who  chose  to  abandon  the  place.  But 
Woolston  Had  become  infatuated  with  the  climate,  which  had 
all  the  witchery  of  a low  latitude  without  any  oi its  lassitude. 
The  sea-breezes  kept  the  frame  invigorated,  and  the  air  reason- 
ably cool,  even  at  the  reef;  while  on  the  peak,  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a  day,  in  the  warmest  months,  when  one  could 
not  labor  at  noon.  In  this  respect  the  climate  did  not  vary 
essentially  from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  the  difSsrence  existing  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  winter  in  his  new  countiy.  Nothing 
takes  snch  a  hold  on  men  as  a  delicious  climate.  They  may 
not  be  sensible  of  all  its  excellencies  while  in  its  enjoyment, 
but  the  want  oi it  is  immediately  felt,  and  has  an  influence  on 
all  their  pleasures.  Even  the  scenery-hunter  submits  to  tliia 
witchery  of  climate,  which  casts  a  charm  over  the  secondary 
beauties  of  nature,  as  a  sweet  and  placid  temper  renders  tbo 
face  of  woman  more  lovely  than  the  color  of  a  skin,  or  the 
brilliancy  of  fine  eyes.  The  Alps  and  the  Apennines  furnish  a 
fttanding  proof  of  the  truth,  of  this  fact.    A.s  respects  grandeur, 
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a  startling  magnificence,  and  all  that  at  first  takes  the  reason, 
as  well  as  the  tastes,  by  surprise,  the  first  are  vastly  in  advance 
of  the  last  ；  yet,  no  man  of  feeling  or  sentiment  probably  ever 
dwelt  a  twelvemonth  amid  each,  without  bocoming  more  at- 
tached to  the  last.  We  wonder  at  Switzerland,  while  we  get 
to  love  Italy.  The  difference  is  entirely  owing  to  climate  ；  for, 
did  the  Alps  rise  in  a lower  latitude,  they  would  be  absolutely 
peejjess. 


I  Bat  Mark  Woolston  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  cra- 
ter and  the  peak.  Nor  did  he  desire  to  people  them  at 
random,  creating  a  population  by  any  means,  incorporating 
moral  diseases  in  his  body  politic  by  the  measures  taken  to 
bring  it  into  existence.  On  the  contraiy,  it  was  his  wish, 
rather,  to  procure  just  as  much  force  as  might  be  necessary  to 
security,  so  divided  in  pursuits  and  qualities  as  to  conduce  to 
comfort  and  civilization,  and  then  to  trust  to  the  natural  in- 
crease for  the  growth  that  might  be  desirable  in  the  end.  Sach 
a  policy  evidently  required  caution  and  prudence.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  Governor  Woolston  was  not  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  trade  that  is  now  so  active,  preferring  happiness  to 
wealth,  and  monds  to  power./ 

Among  Woolston's  acquaintances,  there  was  a  young  man 
of  about  his  own  age^  of  the  name  of  Pennock,  who  struck 
him  as  a  person  admirably  suited  for  his  purposes.  This  Pen- 
nock  had  married  very  young,  and  was  already  tke  fkther  of 
three  children*  He  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  society,  for  he 
was  poor.  He  was  an  excellent  farmer,  accustomed  to  toil, 
while  Lie  was  also  well  educated^  having  been  iatended  for  one 
of  the  professions.  To  Pennock  Mark  told  his  atoiy,  exhibited 
his  proofs,  and  laid  bare  his  whole  policy,  under  a  pledge  of 
secrecy,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  receive  his  friend,  his  wife, 
children,  and  two  unmarried  sisters,  into  the  colony.  After 
taking  time  to  reflect  and  to  consult^  Pennock  accepted  the 
offer  as  frankly  as  it  had  been  made.  From  this  time  John 
Pennock  relieved  the  governor,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  duty 
of  selecting  the  remaining  emigrants,  taking  that  office  on  him 
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self.  This  allowed  Mark  to  attend  to  his  purchases,  and  to 
getting  the  ship  ready  for  sea.  Two  of  bia  own  brothers,  how- 
ever, expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  new  community,  and  Charles 
and  Abraham  Woolaton  were  received  in  the  colony  lista. 
Half  a  dozen  more  were  admitted  by  means  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  governor  himself,  thoagh  the  accessions  were  princi- 
pally obtained  through  the  negotiations  and  measures  of  Pen- 
nock.  All  was  done  with  great  secrecy,  it  being  Mark's 
anxions  desire,  on  many  accounts,  not  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  his  colony. 


\  The  reasons  were  numerous  and  sufficient  for  this  wish  to 
/cmain  nnknown.  Id  the  first  place,  the  policy  of  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  a  trade  that  must  be  enormously  profitable, 
was  too  obvious  to  need  any  arguments  to  support  it  So  long 
as  the  sandal-wood  lasted,  so  long  would  it  be  in  the  power  of 
the  colonists  to  coin  money  ；  while  it  was  certain  that  compet- 
itors would  rash  in,  the  moment  the  existence  of  this  mine  of 
wealth  should  be  known.  Then,  the  governor  apprehended 
the  cupiaity  and  ambitiou  of  the  old-established  governments, 
when  it  shoal d  be  known  that  territoiy  was  to  be  acquired.  It 
' was  scarcely  possible  for  man  to  possess  any  portion  of  this- 
' earth  by  a  title  better  than  that  "with  which  Mark  Wodbton 
； was  invested  with  hiB  domains.  But  what  is  right  compared 
to  might  ？  Of  his  native  country,  so  abased  in  oar  own  times 
for  its  rapacity,  and  the  desire  to  extend  its  dominions  Dy  any 
means,  Mark  felt  no  aoprehension.  Of  all  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  present  day,  America,  though  not  absolutely  spotless, 
has  probably  the  least  to  reproach  herself  with,  on  the  score  of 
lawless  and  purely  ambitions  acquisitions.  'Even,  her  conquests 
U  open  var  bavtt  been  few,  and  are  not  yet  ！  determined  in 
character,  la  the  end,  it  will  be  fcnrad  that  little  will  be  taken 
that  Mexico  could  keep  ；  and  had  that  nation  obsenred  toward 
this,  ordinary  justice  and  faith,  in  her  intercourse  and  treaties, 
that  which  has  80  suddenly  and  vigorously  been  done,  would 
never  have  even  been  attempted. 

It  may  suit  the  policy  of  those  who  live  under  the  same  aya* 
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tern,  to  decry  those  who  do  not  ；  bat  men  are  not  so  blind  that 
they  cannot  see  the  sua  at  noonday.  One  nation  makes  war 
because  its  consul  receives  the  rap  of  a  fan  ；  and  men  of  a 
different  origin,  religion,  ftnd  habits,  are  cCerced  into  submis- 
sion as  the  consequence.  Another  nation  burns  towns,  and 
destroys  their  people  in  thousands,  because  their  governors  will 
not  consent  to  admit  a  poisonous  drug  into  their  territories  ；  an 
offence  against  the  laws  of  trade  that  can  only  be  expiated  by 
the  ruthless  march  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  the  ruling  men  of 
both  these  coramunities  affect  a  great  sensibility  when  the  Ion す 
slumbering  young  lion  of  the  west  rouses  himseli  m  his  lair, 
after  twenty  years  of  forbearance,  and  stretches  oat  a  paw  in 
resentment  for  outrages  that  no  other  nation,  conscious  of  his 
strength,  would  have  endured  for  as  many  months,  because, 
forsooth,  he  is  the  young  lion  of  the  west.  Never  mind :  by 
the  time  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti  are  brought  under  the  yoke, 
the  Californians  may  be  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  in 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. [ 


The  governor  was  fdlly  aware  of  the  danger  he  ran  of  Laving 
claims,  of  some  sort  or  other,  set  up  to  his  islands,  if  he  revealed 
their  existence  ；  and  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact.  The  arrival  of  the  Rancocu3  was  mentioned  in  the  pa- 
pers, as  a  matter  of  course  ；  but  it  was  in  a  way  to  induce  the 
reader  to  suppose  she  had  met  with  her  accident  in  the  midst 
of  a  naked  ree^  and  principally  through  the  loss  of  her  men  ； 
and  that,  when  a  few  of  tlie  last  were  regained,  the  voyage  waa 
successfully  resumed  and  terminated, '  In  that  day,  the  great 
discovery  had  jjot  been  made  that  men  were  merely  incidents 
of  newspapers  ;\but  the  world  had  the  folly  to  believe  that  news- 
papers were  incidents  of  society,  and  were  subject  to  its  rules 
and  interests.  Some  respect  was  paid  to  private  rights,  and  the 
reign  of  gossip  had  not  commenced.  *  \ 

聿 "We  hold  In  our  possession  a  curious  document,  the  publication  of  which  might 
rebuke  this  spirit  of  gossip,  and  give  a  salutary  warning  to  certain  managers  of  the 
press,  who  no  sooner  hear  a  rumor  than  they  think  themselycB  Justified  in  embalming 
it  among  the  other  truths  of  their  daily  sheets.  The  occnrrencea  of  life  brought  us  in 
collision,  legally,  with  an  editor  and  we  obtained  a  verdict  against  him.  Dissatisfied 
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In  the  last  century,  however,  matters  were  not  carried  quite 
BO  fax  as  they  are  at  present.  No  part  of  this  comumnity, 
claiming  any  portion  of  respectability,  was  willing  to  publish 
its  own  sense  of  inferiority  so  openly,  as  to  gossip  about  its 
fellow-citizens,  for  no  more  direct  admissions  of  inferiority  can 
be  made  than  this  wish  to  comment  on  the  subject  of  any  one's 
private  concerns.  Consequently,  Mark  and  his  islands  escaped. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  his  telling  the  insurers  any  thing 
about  the  peak,  for  instance,  and  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  he  wisely  held  his  tongue.  Nothing,  in  short,  was 
said  of  any  colony  at  all.  The  manner  in  which  the  crew  had 
been  driven  away  to  leeward,  and  recovered,  was  told  minutely, 
and  the  whole  process  by  wWch  the  ship  was  saved.  The  prop- 
erty used,  Mark  said,  had  been  appropriated  to  his  wants,  with- 
out going  into  details,  and  the  main  results  being  so  very  satis- 
factory, the  insurers  asked  no  further. 

As  soon  as  off  the  capes,  the  governor  set  about  a  serious 
investigation  of  the  state  of  his  affairs.  In  the  way  of  cargo, 
a  great  many  articles  had  been  laid  in,  which  experience  told 
liim  would  be  useful.  He  took  with  him  such  farmmor  tools  as 
Friend  Abraham  White  had  not  thought  of  farnishing  to  the 
natives  of  Feejee,  and  a  few  seeds  that  had  been  overlooked  by 
that  speculating  philanthropist.  There  were  half  a  dozen  more 
cows  on  board,  as  well  as  an  improved  breed  of  hogs.  Mark 
carried  out,  also,  a  couple  of  mares,  for,  while  many  horses 
could  never  be  much  needed  in  his  islands,  a  few  would  always 

with  defeat,  as 1b  apt  to  be  the  case,  he  applied  for  a  new  trial.  Sncb  im  application 
was  to  be  Bustaiiied  by  affidavita,  and  he  made  his  own,  as  usual  Kow,  in  this  affida- 
vit, our  competitor  swore,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  to  certain  alleged  &cts  (we 
think  to  the  number  of  six),  every  one  of  -which  was  nntrae.  Portunately  for  th« 
party  Implicated,  the  matter  sworn  to  was  purely  ad  capiandum  stuff,  and,  in  a legnl 
flense,  not  pertinent  to  the  issue.  This  prevented  it  from  being  perjury  In  law.  Still, 
it  was  all  imtrae,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  show  it  Now,  we  do  not  doubt  t]iat 
khe  person  thus  swearing  believed  all  that  he  swore  to,  or  he  would  not  faaye  had  tho 
extreme  folly  to  expose  himself  as  he  did  ；  but  ho  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing gossip  in  bis  Journal,  that,  when  an  occasion  arrived^  he  did  not  hesitate  about 
swearing  to  what  he  had  read.  In  other  journals,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  Ujquir« 
If  it  were  true  I  One  of  these  days  we  may  lay  all  this,  along  with  mTioh  other  similar 
proof  of  the  virtue  there  is  in  gossip,  so  plainly  before  the  world,  that  he  who  ruiia 
may  read. 
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be  exceedingly  useful.  Oxen  were  much  wanted,  but  one  of 
his  new  colonists  bad  yoked  Ms  cows,  and  it  was  thought  they 
might  be  made  useful,  in  a  moderate  degree,  until  their  stouter 
Babstitutea  could  be  reared.  Carts  and  wagons  were  provided 
in  sufficient  numbers.  A  good  stock  of  iron  in  bars  was  laid 
in,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  wrought  into  nails,  and  other 
useful  articles.  Several  thousand  dollars  in  coin  were  also  pro- 
vided, being  principally  in  small  pieces,  including  copper.  But 
all  the  emigrants  took  more  or  less  specie  with  them. 

A  good  deal  of  useful  lumber  was  stowed  in  the  lower 
hold,  though  the  mill  by  this  time  furnished  a  pretty  good 
home  supply.  The  magazine  was  crammed  with  ammunition^ 
and  the  governor  had  purchased  four  light  field-guns ~~ two  three- 
pounders,  and  two  twelve-pound  howitzers 一 with  their  equip- 
ments. He  had  also  brought  six  long  iron  twelves,  ship-guns, 
with  their  carriages,  etc.  The  last  be  intended  for  his  batter- 
ies, the  carronades  being  too  light  for  steady  work,  and  throw- 
ing their  shot  too  wild  for  a long  range.  The  last  could  be 
mounted  on  board  the  different  vessels.  The  Rancocus,  also, 
had  an  entire  new  armament,  having  left  all  her  old  guns  but 
two  behind  her.  Two  hundred  muskets  were  laid  in,  with  fifty 
brace  of  pistols.  In  a  word,  as  many  arms  were  provided  as  it 
was  thought  could,  in  any  emergency,  become  necessary. 

But  it  was  the  human  portion  of  his  cargo  that  the  governor, 
rightly  enough,  deemed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Much  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  selection,  which  had  given 
all  concerned  in  it  not  a little  trouble.  Morals  were  the  first 
interest  attended  to.  No  one  was  received  but  those  who  bore 
perfectly  good  characters.  The  next  thing  was  to  make  a 
proper  division  among  the  various  trades  and  pursuits  of  life. 
There  were  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
elc"  or  one  of  each,  and  sometimes  more.  Every  man  was 
married,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  cases  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  about  a  dozen  were  admitted 
along  with,  their  relatives.  The  whole  of  the  ship's  betwixt, 
decks  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  these  emigrants,  who 
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were  two  hundred  and  seven  in  namber,  besides  children.  Of 
the  last  there  were  more  than  fifty,  but  they  were  principally 
of  an  age  to  allow  of  their  being  pat  into  holes  and  corners. 
1 Hark  Woolston  was  macb  too  sensible  a  man  to  fall  into  aoj 
oF  tfi^  modem  absurdities  on  the  subject  of  equality  and  a 
community  of  interests.  One  or  two  indrndoals,  eyen  in  that 
day,  had  wished  to  accompany  him,  who  were  for  forming  an 
association  in  which  all  property  should  be  shared  in  common^ 
and  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  that  which  was  right. 
Mark  had  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world  to  the  last 
proposition,  and  would  have  been  glad  enoagb:  to  sec  it  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  though  he  differed  essentially  with  the  appli- 
cants, as  to  the  mode  of  achieving  so  desirable  an  end.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  civilization  could  not  exist  without  property,  or 
property  without  a  direct  personal  interest  in  both  its  accumu- 
lation and  its  preservation.  They,  on  the  other  band,  were 
carried  away  by  the  crotchet  that  community  labor  was  better 
than  individual  labor,  and  that  a  hundred  men  would  be  hap- 
pier and  better  off  with  their  individualities  compressed  into 
one,  than  by  leaving  them  in  a  hundred  subdivisions,  as  they 
had  been  placed  by  nature.  The  theorists  might  have  been 
right,  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  compress  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals into  one,  but  it  was  not.  After  all  their  efforts,  they 
would  still  remain  a  hundred  individuals,  merely  banded  to- 
gether, under  more  restraints  and  with,  less  liberty  than  are 
common. 

Of  all  sophisms,  that  is  the  broadest  which  supposes  personal 
liberty  is  extended  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  communltj. 
Individuality  is  annihilated  in  a  thousand  things,  by  the  com- 
munity-power that  already  exists  in  this  country,  where  perse- 
cution often  follows  from  a  man's  thinking  and  acting  different- 
ly from  his  neighbors,  though  the  law  professes  to  protect  him. 
The  reason  why  this  power  becomes  so  very  formidable,  and  is 
often  so  oppressively  tyrannical  in  its  exhibition,  is  very  obvious. 
In  countries  where  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  public 
Bympatby  often  sustains  the  man  who  resists  its  injustice  ；  but 
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QO  public  sympathy  can  sustain  him  who  is  oppressed  by  the 
public  itself.  This  oppression  does  not  often  exhibit  itself  in 
the  form  of  law,  but  rathei*  in  its  denial.  He  who  has  a  clamor 
raised'  against  him  by  numbers,  appeals  in  vain  to  numbers  for 
justice,  though  his  claim  may  be  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. The  divided  responsibility  of  bodies  of  men  prevents 
any  thing  like  the  control  of  conscienoe,  and  the  most  ruthleas 
wrongs  are  committed,  equally  without  reflection  and  without 
remorse. 

Mark  Woolston  bad  thought  too  much  on  the  subject,  to  bo 
the  dupe  of  any  of  these  visionary  theories.  Instead  of  fkncy- 
ing  that  men  never  knew  any  thing  previously  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  the 
wisest  man  who  ever  lived,  that  "  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  That  "  circumstances  might  alter  cases"  he  was 
willing  enough  to  allow,  nor  did  he  intend  to  govern  the  crater 
by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  he  would  govern  Pennsylvania, 
or  Japan  ；  but  he  well  understood,  nevertheless,  that  certain 
great  moral  truths  existed  as  the  law  of  the  human  family,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  be  set  aside  by  visionaries  ；  and  least  of 
all,  with  impunity,  f 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  colony  was  strictly  practical. 
The  decision  of  certain  points  had  unquestionably  ghen  the 
governor  trouble,  though  he  got  along  with  them  pretty  wel/, 
on  the  whole.  A  couple  of  young  lawyers  had  desired  to  go, 
but  he  had  the  prudence  to  reject  them.  Law,  as  a  science,  is 
a  very  useful  study,  beyond  a  questioa  ；  but  the  governor, 
rightly  enough,  fancied  that  his  people  could  do  without  so 
imich  science  for  a  few  years  longer.  Then  another  doctor 
volunteered  his  services.  Mark  remembered  the  quarrels  be- 
tween his  father  and  his  father-in-law,  and  thought  it  better  to 
die  under  one  theory  than  under  two.  As  regards  a  clergyman, 
Mark  had  greater  difficulty.  The  question  of  sect  waa  not 
seriously  debated  half  a  century  ago  as  it  is  to-day  ；  still  it  was 
debated.  Bristol  had  a  very  ancient  society,  of  the  persuasion  of 
the  Anglican  church,  and  Mark's  family  belonged  to  it.  Bridget, 
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however,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  new 
colonists  were  what  is  called  Wet-Qoakera ~ that  is,  Friends 
who  are  not  very  particular  in  their  opinions  or  observances. 
Now,  religion  often  caused  more  feuds  than  anj  thing  else  ； 
still  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  priest  for  every  persuasion,  and 
one  ought  to  suffice  for  the  whole  colony.  The  question  was, 
of  what  sect  should  that  one  clergyman  be?  So  many  prej- 
udices were  to  be  consulted,  that  the  governor  was  about  to 
abandon  the  project  in  despair,  when  accident  determined  the 
point.  Among  Heatoa's  relatives  was  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Hornblower no  bad  appellation,  by  the  way,  for  one 
who  bad  to  sound  so  many  notes  of  warning who  had  received 
priest's  orders  from  the  hands  of  the  well-known  Doctor  White, 
BO  long  the  presiding  bisnop  of  America,  and  whose  constitu- 
tion imperiously  demanded  a  milder  climate  than  that  in  which 
he  then  lived.  As  respects  him,  it  became  a  question  purely 
of  humanity,  the  divine  being  too  poor  to  travel  on  His  own 
account,  and  he  was  received  on  board  the  Rancocus,  with  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  two  children,  that  he  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  living  within  the  tropics.  The  matter  was  fully  explained 
to  the  other  emigrants,  who  could  not  raise  objections  if  they 
would,  but  who  really  were  not  disposed  to  do  so  in  a  case  of 
sach  obvious  motives.  A  good  portion  of  them,  probably^ 
camo  to  the  conclusion  that  Episcopalian  ministrations  were 
better  than  none,  though,  to  own  the  truth,  the  liturgy  gave  a 
good  deal  of  scandal  to  a  certain,  portion  of  their  number. 
Beading  prayers  was  so  profane  a  thing,  that  these  individuals 
coald  scarcely  consent  to  be  present  at  such  a  vain  ceremony  ； 
nor  was  the  discontent,  on  this  preliminary  point,  fully  disposed 
of  until  the  governor  once  asked  the  principal  objector  how  he 
got  along  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  was  not  only  written 
and  printed,  bat  which  usually  was  committed  to  memory  ！ 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  emigrants  did  get  along 
with  it  without  many  qualms,  and  most  of  them  dropped  quietly 
into  the  habit  of  worshipping  agreeably  to  a liturgy,  just  as  if 
it  were  not  the  tci-rible  profanity  that  some  of  them  had  imag- 
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mod.  In  this  way,  many  of  our  most  intense  prejudices  get 
lost  in  new  comm anications. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  accompany  the  Rancocus,  day  by 
day,  in  her  route.  She  touched  at  Bio,  and  sailed  SLgaiu.  at  the 
end  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  The  passage  round  the  Horn 
was  fkvorable,  and  having  got  well  to  the  westward,  away  the 
ship  went  for  her  port  One  of  the  cows  got  down,  and  died 
before  it  could  be  relieved,  in  a  gale  off  the  cape  ；  but  no  other 
accident  worth  mentioning  occurred.  A  child  died  with  con- 
vulsions, in  consequence  of  teething,  a  few  days  later  ；  but  this 
did  not  diminish  the  number  on  board,  as  three  were  bom  the 
same  week.  The  ship  bad  now  been  at  sea  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  counting  the  time  passed  at  Rio,  and  a  general 
impatience  to  arrive  pervaded  the  vessel.  If  the  truth  must  be 
said,  some  of  the  emigrants  began  to  doubt  the  governor's 
ability  to  find  bis  islands  again,  though  none  doubted  of  their 
existence.  The  Kannakas,  however,  declared  that  they  began 
to  smell  home,  and  it  is  odd  enough,  that  this  declaration, 
coming  as  it  did  from  ignorant  men,  who  made  it  merely  on  a 
fanciful  suggestion,  obtained  more  credit  with  most  of  the 
emigrants,  than  all  the  governor's  instruments  and  observations. 

One  day,  a little  before  noon  it  was,  Mark  appeared  on  deck 
with  Ms  quadrant,  and  as  lie  cleaned  the  glasses  of  the  instru- 
raent,  he  announced  his  conviction  that  the  ship  would  shortly 
make  the  group  of  the  crater.  A  current  had  set  him  further 
north:  than  he  intended  to  go,  but  having  hauled  up  to  south- 
west, he  waited  only  for  noon  to  ascertain  his  latitude,  to  be 
certain  of  Ms  position.  \^As  the  governor  maintained  a  proper 
distance  from  his  people,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
unnecessary  communications  to  them,  his  present  frankness  told 
for  so  much  tho  more,  and  it  produced  a  very  general  excite- 
ment in  the  sliip./  All  eyes  were  on  the  look-out  for  land, 
greatly  increasing^lie  chances  of  its  being  shortly  seen.  The 
observation  came  at  noon,  as  is  customary,  and  the  governor 
found  he  was  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  group 
of  islands  he  was  seeking    By  his  calculation,  he  was  still  to 
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the  eastward  of  it,  and  he  hauled  up,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  the 
land  well  to  windward.  After  standing  on  throe  hours  in  the 
right  direction,  the  look-oats  from  the  cross-trees  declared  no 
Jand  was  visible  ahead.  For  one  moment  the  dreadful  appre- 
hension of  the  group's  having  snnk  under  another  convulsion 
of  nature  crossed  Mark's  mind,  bat  he  entertained  that  notion 
for  a  minute  only.  Then  came  the  cry  of  "  sail  ho  ！"  to  cheer 
everybody,  and  to  give  them  something  else  to  think  o£ 

This  was  the  first  vessel  the  Rancocus  bad  aeen  since  she  left 
Kio.  It  was  to  windward,  and  appeared  to  be  standing  down 
before  the  wind.  In  an  hour's  time  the  two  vessels  were  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  enable  the  glass  to  distinguish  objects  ； 
and  the  quarter-deck,  on  board  the  Rancocus,  were  alfengaged 
in  looking  at  the  stranger. 

" ，Tis  the  Mermaid,"  said  Mark  to  Betts,  "  and  it's  all  right. 
Though  what  that  craft  can  be  doing  here  to  windward  of  the 
islands,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine  ！" 

" Perhaps,  sir,  they's  a  cruising  arter  us,"  answered  Bob. 
" This  is  about  the  time  they  ought  to  be  expectin,  on  us  ；  and 
who  knows  but  Madam  Woolston  and  Fnend  Marthj  may  not 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  come  out  a  bit,  to  see  artcr 
their  lawful  husbands  ？" 

The  governor  smiled  at  this  conceit,  but  continued  his  obser- 
vations in  silence. 

" She  behaves  very  strangely,  Betts,"  Mark  at  length  said. 
" Just  take  a look  at  her.  She  yaws  like  a  galliot  in  a  gale,  and 
takes  the  whole  road  like  a  drunken  man.  There  can  be  no  one 
at  the  helm." 

"And  how  lubberly,  sir,  her  canvas  is  set  I  Just  look  at  that 
main-taw- sail,  sir  ；  one  of  the  sheets  isn't  Lome  by  a  fathom, 
while  the  yard  is  braced  in,  till  it's  almost  aback  ！" 

The  governor  walked  the  deck  for  five  minutes  in  intense 
thought,  though  occasionally'  he  stopped  to  look  at  the  brig, 
now  within  a league  of  them.  Then  he  suddenly  called  to  Bob, 
to  "  see  all  clear  for  action,  and  to  get  every  thing  ready  to  go 
to  quarters.' ' 
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This  order  set  every  one  in  motion.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  hurried  below,  and  the  men,  vrho  had  been  constantly 
exercised,  now,  for  five  months,  took  their  stations  with  the 
regularity  of  old  seamen.  The  guns  were  cast  loose ~ ten 
eighteen-pound  carronades  and  two  nines,  the  new  armament ~ 
cartridges  were  got  ready,  shot  placed  at  hand,  and  all  the  usual 
difipositions  for  combat  were  made.  While  this  was  doing,  the 
two  vessels  were  fast  drawing  nearer  to  each  other,  and  were 
soon  within  gun-shot  But  no  one  on  board  the  Rancocas 
knew  what  to  make  of  the  evolutions  of  the  Mermaid.  Most 
of  her  ordinary  square-sails  were  set,  though  not  one  of  them 
all  was  sheeted  home,  or  well  hoisted.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  lay  the  yards  square,  bat  one  yard-arm  was  braced  in 
too  far,  another  not  far  enough^  and  nothing  like  order  appeared 
to  have  prevailed  at  the  sail-trimming.  But  the  conning  of  the 
brig  was  the  most  remarkable.  Her  general  course  would  seem 
to  be  dead  before  the  wind  ；  but  she  yawed  incessantly,  and 
often  so  broadly  aa  to  catch  some  of  her  light  sails  aback.  Most 
vessels  take  a  good  deal  of  room  in  running  down  before  the 
wind,  and  in  a  swell ； but  the  Mermaid  took  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  common,  and  could  scarce  be  said  to  look  any  way  in 
particular.  All  this  the  governor  observed,  as  the  vessels  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  those 
of  the  crew  who  showed  themselires  in  the  rigging. 

" Clear  away  a  bow-gun,"  cried  Mark  to  Betts  ；  "sometliing 
dreadful  must  have  hapoened  ；  that  brig  is  in  possession  of  the 
savages,  who  do  not  know  how  to  handle  her  ！" 

This  announcement  produced  a  stir  on  board  the  Rancocus, 
M  may  well  be  imagined.  If  the  savages  had  the  brig,  they 
probably  had 也 e.  gronp  also  ；  and  what  had  become  of  the  col- 
onists ？  The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was  one  of  the  deepest 
expectation  with  all  in  the  ship,  and  oi intense  agony  with 
Majrk.  Betts  was  greatly  disturbed,  also  ；  nor  would  it  have 
been  safb  for  one  of  Waally's  men  to  liave  been  within  reach  of 
his  arm,  jast  then.  Coald  it  be  possible  that  Ooroony  had 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  played  them  false  ？    The  governor 
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coald  hardly  believe  it  ；  £nd  as  for  Bett&  he  protested  loadly 
it  could  not  be  so. 

" is  that  bow-gun  ready  ！"  demanded  the  governor. 

" Ay,  ay,  sir  ；  all  ready." 

" Fire,  bat  elevate  well ~ we  will  only  frighten  them,  at  first. 
Wo  betide  them,  if  they  resist." 

Beits  did  fire,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the 
brig  returned  a  broadside  I  But  resistance  ceased  with  this  one 
act  of  energy,  if  it  could  be  so  termed.  Although  five  gnns 
were  actually  fired,  and  nearly  simultaneously,  no  aim  was  even 
attempted.  The  shot  all  flew  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  ；  and  no  harm  was  done  to  any  bnt  the  savages 
thcmselvesy  of  whom  three  or  four  were  injured  by  the  recoils. 
From  the  moment  the  noise  and  smoke  were  produced,  every 
thing  like  order  ceased  on  board  the  brig,  which  was  filled  with 
savages.  The  vessel  broached- to,  and  the  sails  caaght  aback. 
All  this  time,  the  Rancocus  was  steadily  drawing  nearer,  with 
an  intent  to  board  ；  but,  unwilling  to  expose  bis  people,  most 
of  whom  were  unpractised  in  strife,  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  ferocious  savages,  the  governor  ordered  a  gun,  loaded  with 
grape,  to  be  discharged  into  the  brig.  This  decided  the  affair 
at  once.  Half  a  dozen  were  killed  or  wounded  ；  some  ran  be- 
low; a  few  took  refuge  in  the  top  ；  but  most,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  jumped  overboard.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
who  saw  them,  the  men  in  the  water  began  to  swim  directly  to 
windward a  circumstance  which  clearly  indicated  that  either 
land  or  canoes  were  to  be  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  ocean. 
Seeing  the  state  of  things  on  board  the  brig,  Mark  luffed  up 
under  her  counter,  and  laid  her  aboard.  In  a  minate,  lie  and 
twenty  chosen  men  were  on  her  decks  ；  in  another,  the  vessels 
wore  again  clear  of  eacli  other,  and  the  Mermaid  under 
command. 

No  sooner  did  the  governor  dischai^e  his  duties  as  a  seaman, 
than  he  passed  below.  In  the  cabin  he  found  Mr.  Saunders 
(or  Captain  Saanders,  as  he  was  called  by  the  colonists),  bound 
hand  und  foot    His  steward  was  in  the  samo  situation,  and 
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Bigelow  was  found,  also  a  prisoner,  in  the  steerage.  These 
were  all  the  colonists  on  board,  and  all  but  two  who  hud  been 
on  board,  when  the  vessel  was  taken. 

Captain  Saunders  could  tell  the  governor  very  little  more 
than  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  One  fact  of  importance,  how- 
ever, he  could  and  did  communicate,  which  was  this :  instead 
of  being  to  windward  of  the  crater,  as  Mark  supposed,  he  was 
to  leeward  of  it  ；  the  currents,  no  doubt,  having  set  the  ship  to 
the  westwara  faster  than  had  been  thougbt.  Rancocns  Island 
would  have  been  made  by  sunset,  bad  the  ship  stood  on  in  the  • 
course  she  was  steering  when  she  made  the  Mermaid. 

But  the  most  important  fact  was  the  safety  of  tibe  females. 
They  were  all  at  the  peak,  where  they  had  lived  for  the  last  six 
months,  or  ever  since  the  death  of  the  good  Ooroony  had  again 
placed  Waally  in  the  ascendant.  Ooroony's  son  was  overturned 
immediately  on  the  decease  of  the  father,  who  died  a  natural 
death,  and  Waally  disregarded  the  taboo,  which  lie  persuaded 
his  people  could  have  no  sanctity  as  applied  to  the  whites.  The 
plunder  of  these  last,  with  the  possession  of  the  treasure  of  iron 
and  copper  that  was  to  be  found  in  their  vessels,  had,  indeed, 
been  the  principal  bribe  with  which  the  turbulent  and  ambitious 
chief  regained  his  power.  The  war  did  not  break  out,  however, 
as  soon  as  Waally  bad  effected  the  revolution  in  his  own  group. 
On  the  contrary,  that  wily  politician  had  made  so  many  prot- 
estations of  friendship  after  that  event,  wliich  he  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  island  ；  bad  collected  so  much 
Bandal-wood,  and  permitted  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  crator, 
where  a  cargo  was  already  stored  ；  and  liad  otherwise  made  so 
many  amicable  demonstrations^  as  completely  to  deceive  the 
colonists.  No  one  had  anticipated  an  invasion  ；  but,  on  the 
contrary,  preparations  were  being  made  at  the  peak  for  the  re- 
ception of  Mark,  whose  return  had  now  been  expected  daily  for 
a  fortnight. 

The  Mermaid  had  brought  over  a light  freight  of  wood,  from 
Bettors  group,  and  had  discharged  at  the  crater.  This  done, 
she  had  sailed  with  the  intention  of  going  out  to  cruise  for  tho 
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Rancocus,  to  carry  the  news  of  the  *  colony,  all  of  which  was 
favorable,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  Ooroony  and  the 
recent  events  ；  but  was  lying  in  the  roads,  outside  of  every- 
thing― the  western  roads,  as  they  were  callea,  or  those  near' 
est  to  the  other  group ~ waiting  for  the  appointed  hour  of 
sailing,  which  was  to  be  the  very  morning  of  the  day  in  which 
she  was  fallen  in  with  by  the  governor.  Her  crew  consisted 
only  of  Captain  Saanders,  Bigelow,  the  cook  and  steward,  and 
two  of  the  people  engaged  at  Canton— one  of  whom  was  a 
very  good-for-nothmg  Chinaman.  The  two  last  bad  the  loot- 
out,  got  drank,  and  permitted  a  fleet  of  hostile  canoes  to  get 
alongside  in  the  dark,  being  knocked  on  the  head  and  tossed 
overboard,  as  the  penalty  of  this  neglect  of  duty.  The  others 
owed  their  lives  to  the  circumstance  of  being  taken  in  their 
sleep,  when  resistance  was  out  oi  the  question.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  brig's  caole  was  cut,  sail  was  set,  after  a  fashion,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cany  the  vessel  over  to  Betto's  group. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  she  ever  could  have  arrived  ； 
but  that  point  was  disposed  of  by  the  opportune  appearance  of 
the  Eancocus. 

Saunders  could  communicate  nothing  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  invaders.  He  had  been  kept  below  the  whole 
せ me,  and  did  not  even  know  how  many  canoes  composed  the 
fleet  The  gang  in  possession  of  the  Mermaid  was  understood, 
however,  to  be  but  a  very  small  part  of  Waally's  force  present, 
that  chief  leading  in  person.  By  certain  half-comprehended 
declarations  of  his  conquerors,  Captain  Saunders  understood 
that  the  rest  bad  entered  the  channel^  with  a  view  to  penetrate 
to  the  crater,  where  Socrates,  XJnus,  and  Wattles  were  residing, 
with  their  wires  and  families,  and  where  no  greater  force  was 
left  when  the  Mermaid  sailed.  The  property  there,  however, 
was  out  of  all  proportion  in  value  to  the  force  of  those  whoso 
business  it  was  to  take  care  of  it.  In  consequence  of  the  Han- 
cocas'  removal,  several  buildings  had  been  constructed  on  the 
reef,  and  one  house  of  very  respectable  dimensions  had  been 
put  up  on  the  Summit     It  is  true,  these  bouses  were  not  very 
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highly  finished  ；  but  they  were  of  great  value  to  persons  in  the 
Bituation  of  the  colonists.  Most  of  the  hogs,  moreover,  were 
still  rooting  and  tearing  up  the  thousand-acre  prairie  ；  where, 
indeed,  they  roamed  very  much  in  a  state  of  nature.  Socrates 
occasionally  carried  to  them  a  boat-load  of  "truck"  from  the 
crater,  in  order  to  keep  up  amioable  relations  with  them  ；  but 
tliey  were  little  better  than  so  many  wild  animfus,  in  one  sense, 
tliougb  there  had  not  been  time  materially  to  chango  their 
natures.  In  the  whole,  including  young  and  old,  there  must 
have  been  near  two  hundred  of  these  animals  altogether,  their 
increase  being  very  rapid.  Then,  a large  amount  of  the  stores 
sent  from  Canton,  including  most  of  the  iron,  was  in  store  at  the 
crater  ；  all  of  which  would  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Waally's  men  ； 
for  the  resistance  to  be  expected  from  the  three  in  possession 
could  not  amount  to  much. 

The  governor  was  prompt  enough  in  his  decision,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  tiling  was  to 
bring  the  vessels  close  by  the  wind,  and  to  pass  as  near  as 
possible  over  the  ground  where  the  swimmers  were  to  be 
found  ；  for  Mark  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  hun- 
dred of  bis  fellow-creatures  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  though 
they  were  enemies  and  savages.  By  making  short  stretches, 
and  tacking  two  or  three  times,  the  colonists  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  swimmers  ；  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  would 
probably  ever  have  reached  the  land,  but  for  the  humanity  of 
their  foe.  Alongside  of  the  Mermaid  were  three  or  four 
canoes  ；  and  these  were  cast  adrift  at  the  right  moment,  with- 
out anj  parleying.  The  Indians  were  quick  enough  at  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  this,  and  swam  to  the  canoes  from  all 
sides,  though  still  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the  vessels.  On  board 
the  last  canoe  the  governor  put  all  his  prisonen,  when  he 
deemed  himself  IiaDDilj  quit  of  the  whole  gang. 

There  were  three  known  channels  by  which  the  Rancocus 
conld  be  carried  quite  up  to  the  crater.  Mark  chose  that  which 
came  in  from  the  northward,  both  because  it  was  the  nearest, 
and  because  he  conld  lay  his  course  in  it  without  tacking,  for 
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most  of  the  way.  Acquainted  now  with  his  position,  Mark  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance  of  this  channel.  Furnish 
ing  the  Mermaid  with  a  dozen  bands,  she  was  sent  to  the  west- 
ern roads,  to  intercept  Waally's  fleet,  should  it  be  coming  out 
with  the  booty.  In  about  aa  hour  after  the  Rancocus  altered 
her  course,  she  made  the  land  ；  and,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
sbe  got  80  close  in  as  to  be  able  to  anchor  in  the  northern 
roads,  where  there  was  not  only  a lee,  but  good  holding- 
ground.  Here  the  ship  passed  the  night,  the  governor  not 
liking  to  venture  into  the  narrow  passages  in  the  dark* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

•* Fancy  can  charm  and  feeling  bless 

With  sweeter  hours  than  fashion  knows; 
There  is  no  calmer  quietness, 
Tbfta  home  around  the  boaom  ihrowib** 

PSKOITAU 

Although  the  governor  deemed  it  prudent  to  anchor  for  the 
night,  he  did  not  neglect  the  precaution  of  reconnoitring. 
Belts  was  sent  toward  the  reef,  in  a  boat  well  armed  and  man- 
ned, in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  in  that  quarter. 
His  instructions  directed  him  to  push  forward  as  far  as  he  could, 
and,  if  possible,  to  hold  some  sort  of  commnnication  with  Soc- 
rates, who  might  now  be  considered  as  commander  at  the  point 
assailed. 

Fortunate  was  it  that  the  governor  bethoaght  him  of  this 
measure.  As  Belts  had  the  ship's  launcb,  which  carried  two 
Ing-sails,  his  progress  was  both  easy  and  rapid,  and  lie  actually 
got  in  sight  of  the  reef  before  mianight.  To  his  astonishment, 
all  seemed  to  be  tranquil,  and  Betts  at  first  believed  that  the 
savages  had  completed  their  work  and  departed.  Being  a  bold 
fellow,  however,  a  distant  reconnoitring  did  not  satisfy  him  ； 
and  on  he  went,  until  bis  boat  fairly  lay  alongside  of  the  natural 
quay  of  the  reef  itself.  Here  lie  landed,  and  marched  toward 
the  entrance  of  the  crater.  The  gate  was  negligently  open,  and, 
on  entering  tbe  spacious  arena,  the  men  found  all  quiet,  without 
any  indications  of  recent  violence.  Betts  knew  that  those  who 
dwelt  in  this  place,  usually  preferred  the  Summit  for  sleeping, 
end  he  ascended  to  one  of  the  huts  that  had  been  erected  there. 
Here  he  found  the  whole  of  the  little  garrison  of  the  group, 
buried  in  sleep,  and  totally  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
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danger  which  menaced  them.  As  it  now  appeared,  Waally's 
men  had  not  yet  shown  themselves,  and  Socrates  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  what  had  happened  to  the  brig. 

Glad  enough  was  the  negro  to  shake  hands  with  Betts,  and 
to  hear  that  Master  Mark  was  so  near  at  hand,  with  a  powerful 
reinforcement.  .The  party  already  arrived  might,  indeed,  be 
termed  the  last,  for  the  governor  had  sent  with  his  first  officer, 
on  this  occasion,  no  less  than  five-and-twenty  men,  each  com- 
pletely armed.  With  such  a  garrison,  Betts  deemed  the  crater 
safe,  and  he  sent  back  the  launch  with  four  seamen  in  it,  to  re- 
port the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  matters,  and  to  com- 
municate all  else  that  he  had  learned.  This  done,  lie  turned 
his  attention  to  the  defences  of  the  place. 

According  to  Socrates'  account,  no  great  loss  in  property 
would  be  likely  to  occur,  could  the  colonists  make  good  the 
reef  against  their  invaders.  The  Abraham  was  over  at  the 
peak,  safe  enough  in  tbe  cove,  as  were  the  Neahamony  and  sev* 
eral  of  the  boats,  only  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  of  the  last 
being  witk  him.  The  hogs  and  cows  were  most  exposed, 
though  nearly  half  of  the  stock  was  now  habitually  kept  on  the 
peak.  Stilly  a  couple  of  liundred  hogs  were  on  the  prairie,  as 
were  no  less  than  eight  horned  cattle,  including  calves.  The 
loss  of  the  last  would  be  greatly  felt,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  since  tbe  creatures  were  very  gentle,  and  might  be  easily 
caught.  Betts,  however,  had  fewer  apprehensions  touching 
the  cattle  than  for  the  hogs,  since  the  latter  might  be  slain  with 
arrows,  while  he  was  aware  that  Waallj  wished  to  obtain  the 
first  alive. 

Agreeably  to  the  accounts  of  Socrates,  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion had  been  very  great  throughout  the  entire  group.  Grass 
grew  wherever  tha  seed  was  sown,  provided  any  thing  like  soil 
existed,  and  the  prairie  was  now  a  vast  range,  most  of  which 
was  green,  and  all  of  which  was  firm  enough  to  bear  a  hoot 
The  trees,  of  all  sorts,  were  flourishing  also,  and  Betts  wa^ 
assured  he  would  not  know  the  group  again  when  he  came  to 
see  it  by  daylight.    All  this  was  pleasant  intelligence,  at  leastj 
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to-  tlic  ca^er  U&toners  among  the  new  colonists,  who  had  now 
been  so  lofsff  on  board  ship,  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
terra  firma  and  of  verdure  appeared  to  them  like  paradise. 
But  Bette  had  too  many  things  to  think  。も just  then,  to  give 
much  heed  to  the  ealogium  of  Socrates,  and  he  soon  bestowed 
aU  Lis  attention  on  the  means  of  defence. 

As  there  was  but  one  way"  of  approaching  the  crater,  unless 
by  water,  and  that  was.  along  the  hog  paatore  and  iacross  the 
plank  bridge,  Bob  felt  the  prudence  oi  immediately  taking  poa* 
sesfiion.  of  the  pass.  He  ordered  Six^rates  to  look  to  the  gate, 
where  he  stalionod  a  guard,  and  -went  himself^  with  ten  men, 
to  make  sure  of  the  bridge.  It  was  true,  Waally's  men  could 
swim,  and  would  not  be  very  apt  to  pause  long  at  the  basin  ； 
but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  figlit  them  while  in  ihe  water, 
that  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away.  The  carronades  were  all 
loaded,  moreover ；  and  these. precaations  taken,  and  sentinels 
posted,  Betts  suffered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  if  sleep 
they  could.  Their  situation  waa  so  novel,  that  few  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  though  their  commanding  officer,  him- 
self^ was  soon  snbring  most  musically. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Waally  made  his  assault  just 
as  the  day  appeared.  Before  tliat  time,  however,  the  laancli 
had  got  back  to  the き hip,  and  the  latter  was  under  way,  coining 
fast  toward  the  crater.  Unknown  to  all,  though  anticipated 
by  Mark,  the  Mermaid  had  entered  the  western  passage,  and 
was  beating  up  throagh  it,  closing  fast  also  on  Waally  ，s  rear. 
Sach  was  iJie  state  of  things,  when  the  yell  ^  of  the  assailanta 
was  heard. 

Waally  made  his  first  push  for  tlio  bndge,  expecting  to  find 
it  unguarded^  and  hoping  to  cross  it  unresisted.  He  knew  that 
the  sMp  was  gone,  and  no  longer  dreaded  her  fire  ；  bat  he  was 
fally  aware  that  the  Summit  had  its  guns,  and  he  wished  to 
seize  them  while  his  men  were  still  impelled  by  the  ardor  of 
a  first  onset.  Those  formidable  engines  of  war  were  held  in 
the  most  profound  respect  by  all  his  people,  and  Waally  knew 
the  importance  of  success  in  a  rapid  movement.  He  had 
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gleaned  so  much  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  ree^ 
that  he  expected  no  great  resistance,  folly  believing  that,  now 
he  had  seized  the  Mermaid,  his  enemies  would  be  reduced  in 
numbers  to  less  than  half  a  dozen.    In  all  this,  he  was  right 
enough  ；  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Socrates  and  his 
whole  party,  together  with  the  reef,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
entire  group,  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  reinforcement    The  yell  arose  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  bridge  was  drawn  in,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  volley  from  the  guard  posted  near  it,  on  the  reef. 
This  commenced  the  strife,  which  immediately  raged  with  great 
fury,  and  with  prodigious  clamor.    Waally  had  all  his  muskets 
fired,  too,  though  as  yet  he  saw  no  enemy,  and  did  not  know 
in  what  direction  to  aim.    He  could  see  men  moving  about  on 
the  reef,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  at  moments,  as  they  mostly 
kept  themselves  behind  the  covers.    After  firing  his  muskets, 
the  chief  issued  an  order  for  a  charge,  and  several  hundreds  of 
his  warriors  plunged  into  the  basin,  and  began  to  swim  toward 
the  point  to  be  assailed.    This  movement  admonished  Betts  of 
the  pradence  of  retinng  toward  the  gate,  which  ho  did  in  good 
order,  and  somewhat  deliberately.    This  time,  Waally  ffctuallj 
got  his  men  upon  the  reef  without  a  panic  and  without  loss. 
They  landed  in  a  crowd,  and  were  soon  rushing  in  all  directions, 
eager  for  plunder,  and  thirsting  for  blood.   Betts  was  enabled, 
notwithstanding,  to  enter  the  gate,  which  he  did  without  delay, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  all  efforts  of  his  to  resist  the  torrent 
without  must  be  vain.    As  soon  as  his  party  had  entered,  the 
gate  was  closed,  and  Betts  was  at  liberty  to  bestow  all  his  care 
on  thp  defence  of  the  crater. 

The  great  extent  of  the  citadel,  which  contained  an  area  of 
not  less  than  a  hundred  acres,  it  will  be  remembered,  rendered 
its  garrison  very  insu&cient  for  a  siege.  It  is  probable  that  no 
one  there  would  have  thought  of  defending  it,  but  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  powerful  support  being  at  hand.  This  certainty  en- 
couraged the  garrison,  rendering  their  exertions  more  ready  and 
cheerful.    Betts  divided  his  men  into  parties  of  two,  scattering 
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them  along  the  Sammit,  with  orders  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  sup- 
port each  other.  It  was  well  known  that  a  man  could  not  enter 
from  without  unless  by  the  gate,  or  aided  by  ladders,  or  some 
othor  mechanical  invention.  The  time  necessary  to  provide  the 
last  would  bring  broad  daylight,  and  enable  the  colonists  to 
march  such  a  force  to  the  menaced  point,  as  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  prove  sufficient  to  resist  the  assailants.  The  gate 
itself  was  commanded  by  a  carronade,  and  was  watched  by  a  . 
guard. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  Waally  when  he  ascertained, 
by  personal  examination,  that  the  Sammit  could  not  be  scaled, 
even  by  the  most  active  of  bis  party,  without  recourse  to  assist- 
ance by  means  of  artificial  contrivances.  He  had  the  sagacity 
to  collect  all  his  men  immediately  beneath  the  natural  walls, 
where  they  were  alone  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  but  where 
they  were  also  useless.  A large  pile  of  iron,  an  article  so  cov- 
eted, was  in  plain  sight  beneath  a  shed,  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
send  a  single  hand  to  touch  it,  since  it  would  have  brought  the 
adventurer  under  fire.  A  variety  of  other  articles,  almost  as 
tempting,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  lay 
also  in  sight,  but  were  tabooed  by  the  magic  of  powder  and 
balls.  Eleven  hundred  warriors,  as  was  afterward  ascertained, 
landed  on  the  reef  that  eventful  morning,  and  assembled  under 
the  walls  of  the  crater.  A  hundred  more  remained  in  the  ca- 
noes, which  lay  about  a league  off,  in  the  western  passage,  or 
to  leeward,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  effort  made  by  Waally  was  to  throw  a  force  upward, 
by  rearing  one  man  on  another's  shoulders.  This  scheme  suc- 
ceeded in  part,  bat  the  fellow  who  first  showed  his  head  above 
the  peq>endicular  part  of  the  cliff,  received  a  ballet  in  his  brains. 
The  musket  was  fired  by  the  hands  of  Socrates.  This  one  dis- 
charge brought  down  the  whole  fabric,  several  of  those  who  fell ' 
Bustaining  serious  injuries,  in  the  way  of  broken  bones. 

The  completely  isolated  position  of  the  crater,  which  stood, 
as  it  might  be,  aloof  from  all  surrounding  objects,  added  mate- 
rially to  its  strength  in  a  military  sense,  and  Waally  was  puzzled 
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how  to  overcome  difficulties  that  might  have  embarrassed  a 
more  civilized  soldier.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tliat  war- 
rior bad  encountered  a  sort  of  fortress,  which  could  be  entered 
only  by  regular  approaches,  unless  it  might  be  carried  by  a  coup- 
de-main.  At  the  latter  the  savages  were  expert  enough,  and  on 
it  they  had  mainly  relied  ；  but,  disappointed  in  tliia  respect, 
they  foand  themselves  thrown  back  on  resources  that  wcJre  far 
from  being  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Tired  oi inactivity,  Waally  finally  decided  on  making  a  des- 
perate effort  The  ship-yard  was  still  kept  up  as  a  place  for  the 
repairing  of  boats,  etc,  and  it  always  had  more  or  less  lumber 
lying  in,  or  near  it.  Selecting  a  party  of  a  hundred  resolute 
men,  and  placing  them  under  the  orders  of  one  of  his  bravest 
chiefs,  Waally  sent  them  off,  on  the  run,  to  bring  as  much  tim- 
ber, boards,  planks,  etc"  as  they  could  cany,  witbin  the  cover 
of  the  cliffs.  Now,  Betts  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  this 
very  sortie,  and  had  levelled  one  of  his  carronades,  loaded  to 
the  muzzle  with  canister,  directly  at  the  largest  pil6  of  the  planks. 
No  sooner  did  the  adventurers  appear,  therefore,  than  he  blew 
his  match.  The  savages  were  collected  around  the  planks  in  a 
Crowd,  when  be  fired  bis  gun.  A  dozen  of  them  fell,  and  the 
rest  vanished  like  so  much  dust  scattered  by  a  whiilwind. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  cry  passed  along  the  Summit  tliat 
the  Bancocus  was  in  sight.  The  governor  must  have  heard  t]ie 
report  of  the  gun,  for  he  discharged  one  in  return,  an  encour- 
aging signal  of  his  approacli.  In  a  minute  a  third  came  from 
tbe  westward,  and  Betts  saw  tlie  sails  of  the  Mermaid  over  the 
low  Idnd,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  reporta  of 
the  two  gang  from  a  distance,  and  the  appearauce  of  the  two 
vessels,  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  Waally' s  schemes,  and  induced 
him  to  commence,  witli  the  least  possible  delay,  a  second  to- 
treat  from  the  spot  whicn,  like  Nelson's  frigates, 'might  almost 
be  said  to  be  imprinted  on  his  heart. 

Waally  retired  successfully,  if  not  with  mucli  dignity.  At 
a  given  signal  Ms  men  rushed  for  the  water,  plunged  in,  and 
•iwam  across  the  basin  again;    It  was  in  Betts'  power  to  have 
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killed  many  on  the  retreat,  but  he  was  averse  to  sliedding 
blood  unnecessarily.  Fifty  lives,  more  or  less,  could  be  of  nc 
great  moment  in  the  result,  as  soon  as  a  retreat  was  decided 
on  ；  and  the  savages  were  permitted  to  retire,  and  to  carry  off 
their  killed  and  wounded  without  molestatioih  The  last  was 
done  by  wheeling  forward  the  planks,  and  crossing  at  the 
bndge. 

It  was  far  easier,  however,  for  Waally  to  gain  liis  canoes, 
than  to  know  whicli  way  to  steer  after  he  had  reached  them. 
The  Mermaid  cut  off  his  retreat  by  the  western  passage,  and 
the  Rancocus  was  coming  fast  along  the  northern.  In  order  to 
reach  either  the  eastern  or  the  southern,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  within  gun-shot  of  the  reef,  and,  what  was  more,  to 
ran  the  gauntlet  between  the  crater  and  the  Rancocus.  To 
this  danger  Waally  was  compelled  to  submit,  since  lie  had  no 
other  means  of  withdrawing  bis  fleet.  It  was  true,  that  by 
paddling  to  windward,  be  greatly  lessened  the  danger  he  ran 
from  the  two  vessels,  since  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to 
overtake  him  in  the  narrow  channels  of  the  group,  so  long  as 
he  went  in  the  wind's  eye.  It  is  probable  that  the  savages  un- 
derstood this,  and  that  the  circumstance  greatly  encouraged 
them  in  the  effort  they  immediately  made  to  get  into  the  east- 
ern passage.  Betts  permitted  them  to  pass  the  reef,  without 
firing  at  them  again,  though  some  of  the  canoes  were  at  least 
half  an  hour  within  the  range  of  his  guns,  while  doing  so.  It 
was  lucky  for  the  Indians  that  the  Rancocas  did  not  arrive  un- 
til the  last  of  their  party  were  as  far  to  windward  as  the  spot 
where  the  ship  had  anchored  when  she  was  first  brought  up  by 
artificial  means  into  those  waters, 

Betts  went  off  to  meet  the  goveraor,  in  order  to  make  an 
early  report  of  bis  proceedings.  It  was  apparent  that  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  Woolston  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  success 
was  obtained  without  recourse  to  his  batteries.  The  ship  went 
immediately  aloDgside  of  the  natural  quay,  and  her  people 
poured  ashore,  in  a  crowd,  the  instant  a  plank  could  be  ran 
out  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so.    In  an  hour  the  cows 
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were  landed  and  were  grazing  in  the  crater,  where  the  ^asa 
was  knee-high,  and  every  thing  possessing  life  was  out  of  tbc 
ship,  the  rats  and  cockroaches,  perhaps,  excepted.  As  for  the 
enemy,  no  one  now  cared  for  them.  The  man  aloft  said  they 
could  be  seen  paddling  away  as  if  for  life,  and  already  too  fai 
for  pursuit.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  the  vessels  to 
cut  off  the  fugitives  by  going  into  the  offing  again,  but  this  waf 
not  the  desire  of  any  there,  all  being  too  happy  to  be  rid  of 
them,  to  take  any  steps  to  prolong  the  intercourse. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  the  colonists  to  be  once  more  on 
the  land.  Under  ordinary  drcumstances,  the  immigrants  might 
not  have  seen  so  many  charms  in  the  reef,  and  crater,  and 
hog-lot  ；  but  five  months  at  sea  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
rendering  the  most  barren  spot  beautiful.  Barrenness,  how- 
ever, was  a  reproach  that  could  no  longer  be  justly  applied  to 
the  group,  and  most  especially  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
had  received  the  attention  of  its  people.  Even  trees  were  be- 
ginniner  to  be  numerous,  thousands  of  them  having  been  planted, 
some  for  their  fruits,  some  for  their  wood,  and  others  merely 
for  the  shade.  Of  willows  alone,  Socrates  with  his  own  hand 
had  set  out  more  than  five  thousand,  the  operation  being  sim- 
ply that  of  thrusting  the  end  of  a  branch  into  the  mud.  Of 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  ； 
though  it  quadrupled  that  known  even  to  the  most  fertile  re- 
gions of  America. 

Here,  then,  was  Mark  once  more  at  home,  after  so  long  a 
passage.  There  was  liis  ship,  too,  well  freighted  with  a  hun- 
dred things,  all  of  which  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  colonists  I  It  was  a  moment  when  the  gover- 
nor's heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  could  he  then 
have  taken  Bridget  and  his  children  in  his  arms,  the  cup  of 
happiness  would  have  been  full.  Bridget  was  not  forgotten, 
iowever,  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  ship  was  secured, 
Beits  sailed  in  the  Neshamony  for  the  peak  ；  he  was  to  carry 
over  the  joyful  tidings,  and  to  bring  the  "  governor's  lady"  to 
the  reefl    Ere  the  sun  set,  or  about  that  time,  his  return  mighl 
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be  expected,  the  Neshamony  making  the  trip  in  much  less  time 
than  one  of  the  smaller  boats.  It  was  not  necessary,  however, 
for  Belts  to  go  so  far,  for  when  he  had  fairly  cleared  Cape 
South,  and  was  in  the  strait,  he  fell  in  with  the  AbraKam, 
bound  over  to  the  reef.  It  appeared  that  some  signs  of  the 
hostile  canoes  had  been  seen  from  the  peak,  as  Waally  was 
crossing  from  Kancocus  Island,  and,  after  a  council,  it  had 
been  decided  to  send  the  Abraham  across,  to  notify  the  people 
on  the  reef  of  the  impending  danger,  and  to  aid  in  repelling 
the  enemy.  Bridget  and  Martha  had  both  come  in  the  schoon- 
er ； the  first,  to  look  after  the  many  valuables  she  had  left  at 
the  "  governor's  house,"  on  the  Summit,  and  the  last  as  her 
companion. 

We  】eav«  the  reader  to  imagine  the  joy  that  was  exhibited, 
when  those  on  board  the  Abraham  ascertained  the  arrival  of 
the  Eancocus !  Bridget  was  in  ecstasies,  and  greatly  did  she 
exalt  in  her  own  determination  to  cross  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  bring  her  child  with  her.  After  the  first  burst  of  happiness, 
and  the  necessary  explanations  had  been  made,  a  consultation 
was  had  toacHng  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Brown  was  in 
command  of  the  Abraham,  with  a  sufficient  crew,  and  Betta 
sent  him  to  windward,  outside  of  every  things  to  look  after  the 
enemy.  It  was  thought  desirable  not  only  to  see  Waally  well 
clear  of  the  group,  but  to  force  him  to  pass  off  to  the  north- 
ward, in  order  that  he  might  not  again  approach  the  reef,  as 
well  as  to  give  him  so  much  annoyance  on  his  retreat  as  to 
sicken  him  of  these  expeditions  for  the  future.  For  sach  a 
service  the  schooi^er  was  mnch  the  handiest  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the  colonists,  since  she  might  be  worked  by  a  couple  of  liands, 
and  her  armament  was  quite  safiicient  for  all  that  was  required 
of  her  on  the  Qccasion.  Brown  was  every  way  competent  to 
command,  as  Betts  well  knew,  and  he  received  the  females  on 
board  the  Neshamony  and  put  about,  leaving  the  schooner  to 
tarn  to  windward. 

Bridget  readied  the  reef  before  it  was  noon.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  had  commenced  so  eariy,  that  there  had 
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bee&  time  for  this.    The  governor  saw  the  Neshamony  as  she 
approached,  and  great  nneasioeas  beset  bim.    He  knew  sbe  had 
not  been  as  far  as  the  peak,  and  sapposed  that  Waally's  fleet 
had  intercepted  her,  Belts  coming  back  for  reinforcements. 
Bat,  as  the  boat  drew  near,  the  fluttering  of  female  dresses  was 
seen,  &nd  then  his  unerring  glass 】et  him  get  a  distant  view  of 
the  sweet  face  of  his  young  wife.    From  that  moment  the 
goremor  was  incapable  of  giving  a  coherent  or  useful  order 
until  Bridget  had  arrived.  Vessels  that  came  in  from  the  Boath 
ward  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  narrow  entrance  between 
the  reef  and  the  hog-lot,  where  was  the  drawbridge  so  often 
mentioned.    There  was  water  enongh  to  float  a  frigate,  and  it 
was  possible  to  take  a  frigate  throagh,  the  width  being  about 
fifty  feet,  though  as  yet  nothing  laiger  than  the  Friend  Abraham 
White  had  made  the  tnaL    At  this  point,  then,  Woolston  took 
his  station,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Nesbamouy  with  an  im- 
patience be  was  a little  ashamed  of  exhibiting. 

Beits  saw  the  governor  in  good  time,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  Bridget,  who  could  liardly  be  kept  on  board  the  boat,  so 
slow  did  the  progress  of  the  craft  now  seem.  But  the  tender 
love  wMch  this  young  couple  bore  each,  other  was  booh  to  be 
rewarded  ；  for  Mark  sprang  on  board  tlie  Neshamony  as  she 
went  throagh  the  narrow  pass,  and  immediately  he  had  Bridget 
folded  to  his  heart. 

pForeigners  are  apt  to  say  that  we  children,  of  this  western 
worI3  do  not  submit  to  the  tender  emotions  with  the  same  self* 
abandonment  as  those  who  are  bom  nearer  to  th» lamig  sun  ； 
that  oar  hearts  are  a&  cold* and  selfish  as  our  manners ；  and 
that  we  live  more  for  the  lower  and  groTelUng  pASsiona,  than 
for  sentiment  and  the  affections.  Most  sincerely  do  we  wish 
that  every  chaise  which  European  jealousy  and  jSuropean 
superciliousness  have  brought  against  the  American  character, 
was  9%  false  as  this.  That  the  people  of  this  country  are 
more  restrained  in  the  exhibition  of  all  their  emotions  thaa 
those  across  the  great  waters,  we  believe  ；  but  that  the  last  fee  I 
the  mosty  we  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  allow,  i  Moat  of  all  shall 
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we  deny  that  the  female  form  cont^ns  hearts  more  trae  to  all 
its  affections,  spirits  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  its  earthly 
heady  or  an  identity  of  existence  more  perfect  than  those  with 
which  the  American  wife  clings  to  her  hnsband.  She  is  literally 
"bone  of  his  ^bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  It la  seldom  that 
lier  iviBbes  cross  the  limits  of  the  domestic  circle,  which  to  lier 
is  earth  itself  and  all  that  it  contains  which  is  most  desirable. 
Her  husband  and  cLildren  compose  her  little  world,  and  beyond 
them  and  their  sympathies,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  her  truant 
affections  ever  wish  to  stray.  A  part  of  tliis  concentration  of 
the  American  wife's  existence  in  these  domestic  interests,  is 
doabtless  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  American  life  and  the  ab- 
sence of  temptation.  Still,  so  devoted  is  the  female  heart,  so 
trae  to  its  impulses,  and  so  little  apt  to  wander  from  home-feel- 
ings and  home-duties,  that  the  imputation  to  which  there  is 
allusion,  is  just  that,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  wive き of  the 
republic  ought  not  to  be  subject. 

It  was  even-tide  before  the  governor  was  again  seen  among 
his  people.  By  this  time  the  immigrants  bad  taken  their  first 
survey  of  the  reef  and  the  nearest  islands,  which,  the  least  san- 
gaine  of  their  numbers  admitted,  quite  equalled  the  statements 
they  had  originally  heard  of  the  advantages  of  the  place.  It 
was,  perhaps,  fortuDate  that  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  were  so 
abnndant  with  Socrates  and  bis  companions.  By  this  time, 
oranges  abounded,  more  than  a  thousand  trees  haying,  from 
time  to  time,  been  planted  in  and  around  the  crater  alone. 
Oroves  of  them  were  also  appearing  iii  favorable  spots  on  tho 
adjacent  islands.  It  is  true,  these  trees  were  yet  too  young  to 
produce  very  bountifully  ；  but  they  had  begun  to  bear,  and  it 
was  thought  a  very  delightful  thing,  among  the  fresh  arrivals 
from  Fennsjlvania,  to  be  able  to  walk  in  an  orange  grove,  and 
to  pluck  the  fruit  at  pleasure  I 

As  for  figSy  melons,  limes,  shaddocks,  and  even  cocoa-nuts, 
all  were  now  to  be  bad,  and  in  qaantities  quite  sufficient  for  the 
population,  in  time,  the  colonists  craved  the  apples  of  their  own 
latitude,  and  the  peach —- those  two  fruits,  so  abundant  and  so 
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delicious  in  their  ancient  homes  ；  but  the  novelty  was  stil!  on 
them,  and  it  required  time  to  learn  the  fact  that  we  tire  less  of 
the  apple,  and  the  peach,  and  the  potato,  than  of  any  other  of 
the  rarest  g^fts  of  nature.  That  which  the  potato  has  become 
among  vegetables,  is  the  apple  among  fruits  ；  and  when  we  rise 
into  the  more  luscious  and  temporary  of  the  bountiful  products 
of  horticulture,  the  peach  (in  its  perfection)  occupies  a  place 
altogether  apart,  having  no  rival  in  its  exquisite  flavor,  while  it 
never  produces  satiety.  The  peach  and  the  grape  are  the  two 
most  precious  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  in  the  way  of  fruits. 

That  night  most  of  the  immigrants  slept  in  the  ship  ；  nearly 
all  of  them,  however,  for  the  last  time.  About  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon, Brown  came  running  down  to  the  reef,  through  the  east- 
em  passage,  to  report  Waally  well  off,  havincr  quitted  the  group 
to  windward,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  toward  his  own  isl- 
ands, without  turning  aside  to  make  a  starting-point  of  Ranco- 
cus.  It  was  a  good  deal  questioned  whether  the  chief  would 
find  his  proper  dominions,  after  a  run  of  four  hundred  miles  ； 
for  a  very  trifling  deviation  from  the  true  course  at  startinsr. 
would  be  very  apt  to  bring  him  out  wide  of  his  goal.  This  was 
a  matter,  however,  that  gave  fhe  colonists  very  little  concern. 
The  greater  the  embarrassments  encountered  by  their  enemies, 
the  less  likely  would  they  be  to  repeat  the  visit  ；  and  should  a 
few  perish,  it  might  be  all  the  better  for  themselves.  The  gov- 
ernor greatly  approved  of  Brown's  course  in  not  following  the 
canoes,  since  the  repulse  was  su&cient  as  it  was,  and  there  was 
very  little  probability  that  the  colony  would  meet  with  any 
further  difficulty  from  this  quarter,  now  that  it  had  got  to  be 
60  strong. 

Thai  day  ana  the  next,  the  immigrants  were  busy  in  landins^ 
iheir  effects,  which  consisted  of  furnitorc,  tools,  and  stores,  of 
one  sort  and  another.  As  the  governor  intended  to  send,  at 
once,  forty  select  families  over  to  the  peak,  the  Abraham  was 
brought  alongside  of  the  quay,  and  the  property  of  those 
particular  families  was,  as  it  came  ashore,  sent  on  board 
the  schooner.    Males  and  females  were  all  employed  in  this 
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Juty,  the  reef  resembling  a  bee-hive  just  at  that  point  Bill 
Brown,  who  still  commanded  the  Abraham,  was,  of  course,  pres- 
ent ； and  he  made  an  occasion  to  get  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, with  whom  he  held  the  following  short  dialogue  : 

" A  famous  ship's  company  is  this,  sir,  you've  landed  among 
us,  and  some  on  'em  is  what  I  calls  of  the  right  sort  ！" 

" I  understand  you,  Bill,"  answered  Mark,  smiling.  -  "  Youi 
commission  has  been  duly  executed  ；  and  Phoebe  is  here,  ready 
to  be  spliced  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  an  opportunity." 

"That  is  easily  enough  made,  when  people's  so  inclined,"  saia 
Bill,  fidgeting.  "  If  you'd  be  so  good,  sir,  as  just  to  point  out 
the  young  woman  to  me,  I  might  be  beginning  to  like  her,  in 
the  meanwhile." 

"Young き Nothing  was  said  about  that  in  the  order,  Bill. 
You  wished  a  wife,  invoiced  and  consigned  to  yourself  ；  and  one 
has  been  shipped,  accordingly.  You  mast  consider  the  state 
of  the  market,  and  remember  that  the  article  is  in  demand  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  youthful." 

" Well,  well,  sir,  I，il  not  throw  her  on  your  bands,  if  she's 
old  enough  to  be  my  mother  ；  though  I  do  rather  suppose,  Mr. 
Woolston,  you  stood  by  an  old  shipmate  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
that  there  is  a  companion  suitable  for  a  fellow  of  only  two-and- 
thirty  sent  out  ？，， 

" Of  that  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  Bill.  Here  she 
comes,  carrying  a lookimg-glass,  as  if  it  were  to  look  at  her 
own  pretty  face  ；  and  it  she  prove  to  be  only  as  good  as  she  is 
good-looking,  you  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  What 
is  more,  Bill,  your  wife  does  not  come  empty-handed,  haying  a 
great  many  articles  that  will  help  to  set  you  up  comfortably  in 
housekeeping." , 

Brown  was  highly  pleased  with  the  governor's  choice,  which 
bad  been  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  and  tastes  of 
the  absent  shipmate.  PhoBbe  appeared  well  satisfied  with  her 
allotted  husband,  and  that  very  day  the  couple  were  united  in 
the  cabm  of  the  Abraham.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  for  TJnus  and  Jano,  as  well  as  for  Peters 
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and  hi9  Indian  wife  ；  the  governor  considering  it  proper  thai 
regard  to  appearances  and  all  decent  observances  should  be 
paid,  as  comported  with  their  sitaation. 

i\.boat  sunset  of  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ranco- 
cus,  the  Abraham  sailea  for  the  peak,  having  on  board  some- 
what less  than  a  hundred  of  the  immigrants,  inciacung  females 
and  children.  The  Neshamony  preceded  her  several  hours, 
taKing  across  the  governor  and  his  family.  Mark  longed  to  see 
his  sister  Anne,  and  his  two  brothers  participated  in  this  wish, 
if  possible,  in  a  still  more  lively  manner. 

The  meeting  of  these  members  of  the  same  ^mily  was  of 
the  most  touching  character.  The  young  men  found  tneir 
sister  much  better  established  than  they  had  anticipated,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  very  many  more  comforts  than  they  had 
supposed  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  possess  in  a  colony- 
still  so  young.  Heaton  had  erected  a  habitation  for  himself  in 
a  charming  grove,  where  there  were  water,  fruits,  and  other 
conveniences  near  at  hand,  and  where  his  own  family  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  distinction 
had  been  conferred  on  bim  by  common  consent,  in-  virtue  of 
his  near  affinity  to  the  governor, -whose  substitute  he  then  was, 
and  ont  of  respect  to  his  education  and  original  rank  in  life. 
Seamen  are  accustomed  to  defer  to  station  and  authority,  and 
are  all  the  happier  for  the  same  ；  and  the  thought  of  any  jeal- 
ousy on  account  of  this  privilege,  which  as  yet  was  confined  to 
Mark  and  Heaton,  and  tneir  respective  families,  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  mind  of  any  one  on  the  islanHA 

iLbont  twelve,  or  at  midnight,  the  Abraham  entered  the 
cove.  Late  as  was  the  hour,  each  immigrant  assumed  a load 
suited  to  his  or  her  strength,  and  ascended  the  stairs,  favored 
by  the  sweet  light  of  a  full  moon.  That  night  most  of  the 
new-comers  passed  in  the  groves,  under  tents,  or  in  an  arbor 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them  ；  and  sweet  was  the  repose 
that  attended  happiness  and  security,  in  a  climate  so  agreeable. 

Next  mornin も when  the  immigrants  came  out  of  their  tern 
porary  dwellings,  and  looked  upon  the  fair  scene  b.efore  them, 
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they  could  acareoEy  belieya  in  its  leality 1 It  is  tnie,  notbing 
remarkable  or  suezpected  met  their  eyes  in  the  shape  of  arti- 
ficial wieessoiies  ；  bat  tlie  beantafiil  gifts  of  Fnmdence,  and 
the  natanl  beauties  of  tbe  spot,  a>  much  exceeded  tbtar  utid- 
patuns  as  it  did  th^  power  of  imagining  snch  glories 1 Tho 
admixtnre  of  softness  and  mojpiificence  made  a  wlutle  that  tbey 
had  never  before  behold  in  tmj  other  poidon  of  the  {^ba  ；  and 
there  wu  not  one  among  them  all  that  did  not,  tot  the  mo> 
meat,  feel  and  speak  as  if  he  or  sbe  had  been  Baddenly  tmuh 
filmed  to  m  atirtblf  paradise. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

*  Toa  hare  Bold  they  are  men  ； 
As  such  their  hearts  are  somethisg.** 

The  colony  had  now  reached  a  point  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  method  and  caution.  Certain  great  prin 
ciples  were  to  be  established,  on  which  the  governor  had  long 
reflected,  and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  set  them  up,  and  to  de- 
fend them,  thousrh  he  knew  that  ideas  prevailed  among  a  few 
of  his  people  which,  might  dispose  them  to  cavil  at  his  notions, 
if  not  absolutely  to  oppose  him.  Men  are  fond  of  change  ；  half 
the  time,  for  a  reason  no  better  than  that  it  is  change  ；  and,  not 
unfrequently,  they  permit  this  wayward  feeling  to  unsettle  in- 
terests that  are  of  the  last  importance  to  them,  and  which  find 
no  small  part  of  their  virtue  in  their  permanency. 

Hitherto,  with  such  slight  exceptions  as  existed  in  deference 
to  the  station,  not  to  say  right  of  the  governor,  every  thing  of 
an  agricultural  character  had  been  possessed  in  common  among 
the  colonists.  But  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  the  good 
sense  of  Mark  told  him  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  last.  The 
theories  whicn  nave  come  into  fashion  in  our  own  times,  con- 
cerning the  virtues  of  association,  were  then  little  known  and 
less  credited.  Society,  as  it  exists  in  a legal  form,  is  associa- 
tion enouerli  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  sometimes  too  much  ； 
and  the  governor  saw  no  use  in  forming  a  wheel  within  a  wheel. 
If  men  have  occasion  for  each  other's  assistance  to  effect  a  par- 
ticular object,  let  them  unite,  in  welcome,  for  that  purpose  ；  but 
Mark  was  fully  determined  that  there  should  be  but  one  govern- 
ment in  his  land,  and  that  this  government  should  be  of  a 
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character  to  encourage,  and  not  to  depress  exertion.  C§o long 
as  a  man  toiled  for  himself  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  liim, 
society  had  a  security  for  his  doing  much  that  would  be  want- 
ing where  the  proceeds  of  the  entire  community  were  to  be 
shared  in  common  ；  and  on  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  and 
obvious  truth  did  our  young  legislator  found  his  theory  of 
government  Protect  all  in  their  rights  equally,  but,  that  done, 
let  every  man  pursue  his  road  to  happiness  in  bis  own  way; 
conceding  no  more  of  his  natural  rights  than  were  necessary  to 
the  great  ends  of  peace,  security,  and  law.  Such  was  Mark's 
theory.  As  for  the  modern  crotchet  that  men  yielded  no  natu- 
ral right  to  government)  but  were  to  receive  all  and  return 
nothing,  the  governor,  in  plain  language,  was  not  fool  enough 
to  believe  it.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  when  a  man  gives 
authority  to  society  to  compel  him  to  attend  court  as  a  witness, 
for  instance,  be  yields  just  so  much  of  his  natural  rights  to  so- 
ciety as  might  be  necessary  to  empower  him  to  stay  away  if 
he  saw  fit;  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  of* the  very  long  cat- 
alogue of  the  claims  which  the  most  indulgent  communities 
make  upon  the  services  of  their  citizens^  Mark  understood  the 
great  desideratum  to  be,  not  the  setting  up  of  theories  to  which 
every  attendant  fjAct  gives  the  lie,  but  the  ascertaining,  as  near  as 
human  infirmity  will  allow,  the  precise  point  at  which  conces- 
sion to  government  ought  to  terminate,  and  that  of  uncontrolled 
individual  freedom  commence.  He  was  not  visionary  enoagh 
to  suppose  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  make  this  great  discov- 
ery ； but  he  was  conscious  of  entering  on  the  task  with  the  purest 
intentions.  COur  governor  had  no  relish  for  power/or  power's 
sake,  but  only  wielded  it  for  the  general  good.-  By  nature,  he  \ 
was  more  disposed  to  seek  happiness  in  a  very  small  circle,  and  ！ 
would  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied  to  let  another  govern  as 
to  rule  himself,  had  there  been  another  suited  to  such  a  station. 
But  thero  was  not.  His  own  early  baoits  of  command,  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  which  bad  first  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  territory,  as  if  it  were  a  special  gift  of  Providence  to  him- 
Belf,  his  past  agency  in  bringing  about  the  actual  state  Of  things, 
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snd  bis  property,  which  amounted  to  more  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  colony  put  together,  contributed  to  give  him  a  title 
and  authority  to  rule,  which  would  have  set  th，  claims  of  any 
rival  at  defiance,  had  such  a  person  existed.  But  there  was 
no  rival ； not  a  being  present  desiring  to  see  another  in  liia 
place ヽ 

The  first  step  of  the  governor  was  to  appoint  his  brother, 
Abcakam  Woobton,  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  In  that  2^0 
America  had  very  different  notions  of  office  and  of  its  dignity, 
of  the  respect  due  to  authority,  and  of  the  men  who  wielded 
it,  from  what  prevail  at  the  present  time.  \  The  colonists,  com- 
in^  as  they  did  from  America,  brought  wuh  them  the  notions 
of  the  times,  and  treated  their  superiors  accordingly.  In  the 
last  centary  a  governor  was  "  the  governor,"  and  not  "  our  gov- 
ernor," and  a  secretary  " the  secretary,"  and  not  "out  secre- 
tary," men  now  taking  more  liberties  with  what  they  fancy 
their  own,  than  was  their  wont  wMi what  they  believed  had 
been  set  over  thorn  for  their  good.!  Mr.  Secretary  Woolston 
soon  became  a  personage,  accordingly,  as  did  all  the  other  con- 
siderable functionaries  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  very  first  act  of  Abraham  Woolston,  on  being  aworn  into 
office,  was  to  make  a  registry  of  the  entire  population.  We 
ehali  give  a  synopsis  of  it,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  materials  with  which  the  governor 
had  room  to  work,  viz. : 


Males  147 

Adults  118 

Chndren  84 

liafried  101 

Widowers  1 


FXHALXS  •• 158 

Adalto  121 

Children  87 

Mftrried  lol 

Widows   4 


Seamen  88 

Mechanics  ,  26 

Physician    \ 

Stadent  in  Medicine    \ 

Lawyer   \ 

Clergyman  •  1 

population  805 

Here,  then,  was  a  community  composed  already  of  three 
bundred  and  five  soals.    The  governor's  policy  was  not  to  in 
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crease  this  number  by  further  immigration,  nnless  in  special 
cases,  and  then  only  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry.  Great 
care  bad  been  taken  with  the  characters  of  the  present  settlers, 
and  careless  infusions  of  new  memMrs  might  undo  a  great  deal 
of  good  that  had  already  been  done.  This  matter  was  early 
laid  before  the  new  council,  and  the  opinions  of  the  governor 
met  with  a  unanimous  concurrence. 

(On  the  subject  of  the  conncil,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word. 
It  was  increased  to  nine,  and  a  new  election  was  made,  the  in- 
cumbents holding  their  offices  for  life.  This  last  provision  was 
made  to  prevent  the  worst  part,  and  the  most  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  politics,  viz.,  tHo  elections,  from  getting  too  mncli 
sway  over  the  public  mind/  The  new  council  was  composed  as 
follows,  viz. : 


If  earn.  Heaton, 
Fennook, 
Betta, 

C.  "Woolston, 
A.  WoDleton, 
Charlton, 
SauDdera, 
Wilmot,  and 
Warrington. 


I  the  governor's  brothen. 


These  names  belonged  to  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
colony,  Belts,  perhaps,  excepted  ；  but  hia  claims  were  too  ob- 
vious to  be  slighted.  Betts  had  good  sense,  moreover,  and  a 
great  deal  of  modesty.  All  the  rest  of  the  council  had  more 
or  less  claims  to  be  gentlemen^  bat  Bob  never  pretended  to  that 
character  He  knew  his  own  qualifications,  and  did  not  render 
himself  ridicnlons  by  aspiring  to  be  more  than  be  really  was  ； 
still,  bis  practical  knowledge  made  him  a  very  useful  member 
of  rthe  conncil,  where  bis  opinions  wefe  always  heard  with  at- 
tention and  req^ect  Charlton  and  Wilmot  were  merchants, 
aiK え intended  to  embark  regulatly  in  trade  ；  while  Warrington, 
who  possessed  more  fortane  than  any  of  the  other  colonists,  un- 
less it  might  be  the  govetnor,  called  himself  a  fanner,  though 
he  had  a  resectable  atnount  of  general  science,  and  was  weD 

read  in  most  of  the  liberal  stadies, 
659 
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Warrington  was  made  judge,  with  a  small  salary,  all  of  whicti 
he  gave  to  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White.  This  was  done 
because  he  had  no  need  of  the  money  himself,  and  there  was 
no  other  provision  for  the  parson  than  free  contributions.  John 
Woolston,  wh^  bad  read  law,  was  named  attorney-general,  or 
colony's  attorney,  as  the  office  was  more  modestly  styled  ；  to 
which  duties  he  added  those  of  surveyoivgeneral.  Charles  re- 
ceived his  salary,  which  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being 
in  need  oi it.  The  question  of  salary,  as  respects  the  govern- 
or, was  also  settled.  Mark  had  no  occasion  for  the  money, 
owning  all  the  vessels,  with  most  of  the  cargo  of  the  Eancocusy 
as  well  as  having  brought  out  with  Him  no  less  a  sum  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  principally  in  change 一 halves,  quarters,  shil- 
lings, and  sixpences.  Then  a  question  might  well  arise,  wheth- 
er he  did  not  own  most  of  the  stock  ；  a large  part  of  it  was 
his  beyond  all  dispute,  though  some  doubts  might  exist  as  to  the 
remainder.  On  this  subject  the  governor  came  to  a  most  wise 
decision.  He  was  fully  aware  that  nothing  was  more  demoraliz- 
ing to  a  peopTe  tlian  to  suffer  them  to  get  loose  notions  on  the 
subject  of  property.  Property  of  all  kinds,  he  early  deter 
mined,  should  be  most  rigidly  respected,  and  a  decision  that  he 
made  shortly  after  his  return  from  America,  while  acting  in  his 
capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  and  before  the  new  court  went 
into  regular  operation,  was  of  a  character  to  show  how  he  re- 
garded this  matter.  7  The  case  was  as  follows : 

Two  of  the  colonists,  Warner  and  Harris,  had  bad  blood  be- 
tween them.  Warner  had  placed  his  family  in  an  arbor  within 
a  grove,  and  to  "  aggravate"  mm,  Harris  came  and  walked  be- 
fore his  door,  struttiDg  up  and  down  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  in 
a  way  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  annoy  Warner.  The 
last  brought  his  complaint  before  the  governor.  On  the  part 
of  Harris,  it  was  contended  that  no  injury  had  been  done  tlie 
property  of  Harris,  and  that,  consequently,  no  damages  could 
be  clfdmed.  The  question  of  title  was  conceded,  ex  necessitate 
reruns  Governor  Woolston  decided  that  a  man's  rights  in  his 
property  were  not  to  be  limited  by  positive  injuries  to  its  mar- 
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kct  value.  Ali?ioiigli  no  grass  or  vegetables  had  been  destroyed 
by  Harris  in  his  walks,  he  had  molested  Warner  in  such  an  en- 
joyment of  his  dwelling  as,  in  intendment  of  law,  every  citizen 
was  entitled  to  in  his  possessions.  The  trespass  was  an  aggra- 
vated one,  and  damages  were  given  accordingly.  In  deliver- 
ing his  judgment,  the  governor  took  occasion  to  state,  that  ip 
the  administration  of  the  law,  the  rights  of  every  man  would 
be  protected  in  the  fullest  extent,  not  only  as  connected  with 
pecuniary  considerations,  but  as  connected  with  all  those  moral 
uses  and  feelings  which  contribute  to  haman  happiness.  This 
decision  met  with  applause,  and  was  undoubtedly  right  in  itself 
It  was  approved,  because  'the  well-intentioned  colonists  had  not 
learned  to  confound  liberty  with  licentiousness,  bat  understood 
the  former  to  be  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  his  innocent  tastes,  enjoyments,  and  personal  rights,  after 
making  such  concessions  to  government  as  are  necessary  to  its 
mainteDance.  Thrice  happy  would  it  be  for  all  lands,  whether 
they  are  termed  despotisms  or  democracies,  could  they 
thoroughly  feel  the  justice  of  this  definition,  and  carry  out  its 
intention  in  practice* 

The  council  was  convened  the  day  succeeding  its  election. 
After  a  few  preliminary  matters  were  disposed  of,  the  great 
question  was  laid  before  it,  of  a  division  of  property  and  the 
grant  of  real  estate.  Warrington  and  Charles  Woolston  laid 
down  the  theory,  that  the  fee  of  all  the  land  was,  by  gift  of 
Providence,  in  the  governor,  and  that  his  patent,  or  sign- 
manual,  was  necessary  for  passing  the  title  Into  other  hands. 
This  theory  had  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  common  law,  which 
made  tke  prince  the  Bozeram,  and  rendered  him  the  heir  of  all 
escheated  estates.  But  Mark's  humility,  not  to  say  his  justice, 
met  this  doctrine  on  the  threshold.  He  admitted  the  sover- 
eignty and  its  right,  but  placed  it  in  the  body  of  the  colony, 
instead  of  in  liimselfl  As  the  party  most  interested  took  this 
view  of  the  case,  they  who  were  disposed  to  regard  his  rights 
as  more  sweeping,  were  Ma  to  submit  The  land  was  there- 
fore declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  state.    Ample  grants, 
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however,  were  made  both  to  the  governor  and  Bctts,  as  origi- 
nal possessors,  or  discoverers,  and  it  was  held  in  law  that  their 
claims  were  thus  compromised.  The  grants  to  Governor  Wool' 
BtoQ  included  quite  a  thousand  acret^  on  the  peak,  which  was 
computed  to  contain  near  thirty  thonsand,  and  an  island  of 
abont  the  same  extent  in  the  grotip,  which  was  beaatifdlly 
situated  near  its  centre,  and  less  than  a league  from  the  crater. 
Betts  had  one  hundred  acres  granted  to  him,  near  the  crater 
also.  He  refused  any  other  grant,  as  a  right  growing  oat  of 
onginal  possession.  Nor  was  his  reasoning  bad  on  the  occasion. 
When  he  was  driven  off,  in  the  Neshamony,  the  reef,  Loam 
Island,  Guano  Island,  and  twenty  or  thirty  rocks,  composed  all 
the  dry  land.  He  had  never  seen  the  peak  aotil  Mark  was  in 
、 possession  of  it,  and  had  no  particular  claim  there.  When  the 
council  came  to  make  its  general  grants,  he  was  willing  to  come 
in  for  his  proper  share  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  he 
wanted  no  more.  Heaton  had  a  special  grant  of  two  hundred 
acres  made  to  him  on  the  peak,  and  another  in  the  group  of 
equal  extent,  as  a  reward  for  his  early  and  important  services. 
Patents  were  made  ont,  at  once,  of  these  several  grants,  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  colony  ；  for  the  governor  had  provided 
parchment,  and  wax,  and  a  common  seal,  in  anticipation  of 
their  Deing  all  wanted. 

The  rest  of  the  grants  of  land  were  made  on  a  general 
principle,  giving  fifty  acres  on  the  peaik,  and  one  hundred  in 
the  group,  to  each  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  ；  those  wfib  bad  not  yet  attained  their  majority  being 
compelled  to  wait.  A  survey  was  made,  and  the  different  lot» 
were  numbered,  and  registered  by  those  numbers.  Theo 
a lottery  was  made,  each  man ，き name  being  put  in  one  box 
and  the  necessary  numbers  in  another.  The  number  drawv 
against  any  particular  name  was  the  lot  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tioQ.  A  registrAtion  of  the  drawing  was  taken,  apd  printed 
patents  were  made  oat,  signed,  sealed,  and  issued  to  the  respec- 
tive parties.  We  say  printed,  a  press  and  types  having  be 战 
brought  over  in  the  Rancocos,  as  well  as  a  printer.    In  tbift 
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way,  then,  every  male  of  fall  age  was  pat  in  possedsion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  in  fee. 

As  the  lottery  did  not  regard  the  wishes  of  parties,  many 
private  bargains  were  made,  previously  to  tho  issaing  of  the 
pateatp,  in  order  that  friends  and  connections  might  bo  placed 
near  to  each  other.  Some  sold  their  rights,  exchanging  with  a 
difference^  while  others  sold  altogether  on  the  peak,  or  in  tho 
group,  willing  to  confine  their  possessions  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  places.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Warrington,  or  Judge 
Wairington,  as  he  was  now  called,  bought  three  fifty-acre  lota 
adjoining  bis  own  share  on  the  peak,  and  sold  his  hundred-acre 
lot  in  the  group.  The  price  established  by  these  original  salos 
would  seem  to  give  a  valae  of  ten  dollars  au  aero  to  land  on 
the  peak,  and  of  three  dollars  an  aero  to  land  in  the  group. 
Some  lots,  however,  had  a  higher  valae  than  others,  all  these 
things  being  left  to  be  determined  hj  the  estimate  which  the 
colonists  placed  on  their  rospective  valuations.  Ab  every  thing 
was  conducted  on  a  general  and  understood  principle,  and  the 
drawing  was  made  fairly  and  in  public,  there  was  no  discon- 
tent ； though  some  of  the  lots  were  certainly  a  good  deal  pref- 
erable to  others.  The  greatest  difference  in  value  existed  in 
the  lots  in  the  group,  where  soil  and  water  were  often  wanted  ； 
though,  on  the  whole,  much  more  of  both  was  found  than  had 
been  at  first  expected.  There  were  vast  deposits  of  mud,  and 
others  of  sand,  and  Heaton  early  suggested  the  expediency  of 
mixiDg  the  two  together,  by  way  of  producing  fertility.  An 
experiment  of  this  nature  had  been  tried,  under  his  orders, 
during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  and  the  result  was  of  tho 
most  satisfactory  nature,  the  acre  thus  manured  producing 
abondantly. 

As  it  was  the  sand  that  was  to  be  conveyed  to  tho  mud,  the 
toil  wag  much  less  than  might  have  been  imagined.  This  sand 
usually  lay  near  the  water,  and  the  namberless  duumels  ad* 
mitted  of  its  being  transported  in  boats  along  a  vast  reach  of 
shore.  Each  lot  hairing  a  water  front,  every  man  might 
manure  a  few  acres  by  this  process,  withoat  any  great  cx« 
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pense  ；  and  no  sooner  were  the  rights  determined,  and  tbe 
decisions  of  the  parties  made  as  to  their  final  settlements,  than, 
many  went  to  work  to  render  the  cracked  and  baked  mud  left 
by  the  retinng  ocean  fertile  and  profitable.  Lighters  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  the  colonists  formed  themselves 
into  gangs,  laboring  in  common,  and  transporting  so  many 
loads  of  sand  to  each  levee,  as  the  banks  were  called,  though 
not  raised  as  on  the  Mississippi,  and  distributing  it  boantifolly 
over  the  surface.  The  spade  was  employed  to  mix  the  two 
earths  together. 

Most  of  the  allotments  of  land,  in  the  group,  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  reef.  As  there  were  quite  a 
hundred  of  them,  more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of  tbe  islands 
were  thus  taken  up,  at  the  start.  By  a  rough  calculation,  how- 
ever, the  group  extended  east  and  west  sixty-three  miles,  and 
north  and  south  about  fifty ― the  reef  being  a  very  little  west 
and  a  very  little  soath  of  its  centre.  Of  this  surface  it  was 
thought  something  like  three-fourths  was  dry  land,  or  naked 
rock.  This  would  give  rather  more  than  a  millioti  and  a  half 
of  acres  of  land  ；  but,  of  this  great  extent  of  territory,  not  more 
than  two- thirds  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandry,  for  ivant  of  soil,  or  the  elements  of  soil  There 
were  places  where  the  deposits  of  mud  seemed  to  be  of  vast 
depth,  wtile  in  others  it  did  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  The 
same  was  .trae  of  the  sands,  though  tbe  last  was  rarely  of  as 
great  depth  as  the  mud,  or  alluvium. 

A  month  was  consumed  in  making  the  allotments,  and  in 
patting  the  different  proprietors  in  possession  of  their  respective 
estates.  Then,  indeed,  were  tbe  results  of  the  property  system 
made  apparent.  No  sooner  was  an  individual  put  in  possession 
of  his  deed,  and  told  that  the  lot  it  representea  was  absolutely 
Lis  own,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  it,  than  he  went  to  work 
with  energy,  and  filled  with  hopes  to  turn  his  new  domains  to 
account.  It  is  true  that  education  and  intelligence,  if  they  will 
only  acquit  themselves  of  their  tasks  with  aismterested  probity, 
mav  enlighten  and  instruct  the  ignorant  how  to  tarn  their 
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means  to  account ;( but  all  experience  proves  that  each  individa* 
al usually  takes  the  best  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the 
system  is  wisest  which  grants  to  him  the  amplest  opportunity 
so  to  do./- 

To  work  all  went,  the  men  forming  themselves  into  gangs, 
and  aiding  each  other.  The  want  of  horses  and  neat  cattle  was 
much  felt,  more  especially  as  Heaton's  experience  set  every  ono 
at  the  Band,  as  the  first  step  in  a  profitable  husbandry :  wheel- 
barrows, however,  were  made  use  of  instead  of  carts,  and  it  was 
fouud  that  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands  could  do  a  good  deal  with 
that  utensil,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  All  sorts  of  contrivances 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  transport  the  sand,  but  the  gov- 
ernor established  a  regular  system,  by  which  the  lighter  should 
deliver  one  load  at  each  farm,  in  succession.  By  the  end  of  a 
month  it  was  found  that  a  good  deal  had  been  done,  the  dis- 
tances being  short,  and  the  other  facilities  constantly  increasing 
by  the  accession  of  new  boats.  , 

All  sorts  of  habitations  were  invented.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
in  the  gronp  was  a  serious  evil,  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
to  import  that  material.  Part  of  Rancocas  Island  was  well 
wooded,  there  growing,  among  other  trees,  a  quantity  of  noble 
yellow  pines.  Bigelow  was  sent  across  in  the  Abraham  to  set 
up  a  mill,  and  to  cut  lumber.  There  being  plenty  of  water- 
power,  the  mill  was  soon  got  at  work,  and  a lot  of  excellent 
plank,  boards,  etc"  were  shipped  in  the  schooner  for  the  crater. 
Shingle-makers  were  also  employed,  the  cedar  abounding,  as 
weir  as  the  pine.  The  transportation  to  the  coast  was  the  point 
of  difficulty  on  Rancocus  Island  as  well  as  elsewhere  ；  none  of 
the  cattle  being  yet  old  enough  to  be  used.  Socrates  had  three 
pairs  of  yearling  steers,  and  one  of  two  years  old,  breaking,  bat 
it  was  too  soon  to  set  either  at  work.  With  the  last,  a little 
very  light  labor  was  done,  but  it  was  more  to  train  the  animals 
than  with  any  other  object. 

On  Rancocus  Island,  however,  Bigelow  made  a  very  inge- 
nious canal,  that  was  of  vast  service  in  floating  logs  to  the  mill. 
The  dam  made  a long,  narrow  pond,  that  penetrated  two  or  threo 
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miles  up  a  gorge  In  the  moantaina,  and  into  this  dam  the  logs 
were  rolled  down  the  declividea.  When  cut  into  lumber,  it 
was  foaod  that  the  stream  below  the  mill  would  carry  small 
rafts  down  to  the  sea. 

While  all  these  projects  were  in  the  course  of  operation,  the 
governor  did  not  forget  the  high,  iaterests  connected  with  bis 
foreign  relations.  Waally  was  to  be  looked  to,  and  Oofoony's 
son  to  be  righted.  The  council  was  unsDimouBlj  of  opinion 
that  sound  policy  required  sach  an  exhibition  of  force  on  the 
part  of  the  colony,  as  should  make  ft  lasting  impression  on  their 
turbulent  neighbors.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out, 
in  whick  the  Mermaid,  the  Abraham, imd  a  new  piLot-boafe> 
built  schooner,  of  fifty  tons  burden,  were  employed.  This  new 
schooner  was  nearly  ready  for  launching  when  the  Rancocus  re- 
tiiTDed,  and  was  put  into  the  water  for  the  occasion.  She  bad 
been  laid  down  ia  the  cove,  where  Bigelow  had  found  room  for 
a  sufficient  yard,  and  where  timber  was  nearer  at  hand  than  on 
the  reef.  As  Rancocus  Island  supplied  the  most  accessible  and 
the  best  lumber,  the  council  bad  determined  to  make  a  perma- 
nent establiahment  on  it,  for  the  double  purposes  of  occupation 
and  building  vessels.  As  the  resouroes  of  that  island  were  de- 
veloped, it  was  found  important  on  other  accoants,  also.  Ex- 
cellent clay  £ot  bricks  was  found,  as  was  limestone  in  endless 
quantities.  Fot  the  purposes  of  agriculture  the  place  was 
nearly  useless,  there  not  being  one  thousand  acres  of  good  ara- 
ble land  in  the  whole  i&dand  ；  but  the  mountains  were  perfect 
mines  of  treasure  in  the  way  of  neceasaiy  supplies  of  the  sorts 
meBtioned. 

A  brick-yard  was  immediately  cleared  and  formed,  and  a 
lime-kiln  constructed*  Among  the  colonists,  it  was  easy"  to 
find  men  accustomed  to  work  in  all  these  familiar  branches. 
<Xhe  American  can  usually  turn  liis  hand  to  a  dozen  different 
pursuits  ；  and  though  be  may  not  absolutely  reach  perfection 
in  either,  he  is  commonly  found  useful  and  reasonably  expert 
in  all.  I  Before  the  governor  sailed  on  his  ezpedUion  against 
WaSrij,  a  brick-kiln  and  a lime-kdn  were  nearly  built,  and  a 
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vast  quantity  of  lumber  had  been  carried  over  to  the  reef.  As 
sandalwood  had  been  collecting  for  the  twelve  months  of  hei 
late  absence,  the  Rancocus  had  also  been  filled  up,  and  had 
taken  in  a  new  cargo  for  Canton.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  governor  to  command  his  ship  this  voyage  ；  but  he  gave 
her  to  Saunders,  who  was  every  way  competent  to  the  trust* 
When  all  was  ready,  the  Bancocus,  the  Mermaia,  the  Abraham , 
and  the  Anne,  as  the  new  pilot-boat  schooner  was  called,  sailed 
for  Betto's  group  ；  it  being  a  part  of  the  governor's  plan  to  use 
the  ship,  in  passing,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Ms  enemies.  In 
consequence  of  tbe  revolution  that  had  put  Waally  up  again, 
every  one  of  the  Elannakas  who  had  gone  out  in  the  Kancocus 
on  her  last  voyage,  refused  to  go  home,  knowing  that  they 
would  at  once  be  impressed  into  Waally' s  service  ；  and  they 
all  now  cheerfully  shipped  anew,  for  a  second  voyage  to  foreigE 
lands.  By  this  time,  these  men  were  very  useful ； and  the 
governor  bad  a  project  for  bringing  up  a  number  of  the  lads  of 
the  islands,  and  of  making  use  of  them  in  the  public  service. 
This  scheme  was  connected  with  his  contemplated  success,  and 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  policy  of  the  day. 

The  appearance  of  so  formidable  a  force  as  was  now  brought 
against  Waally,  reduced  that  turbulent  chief  to  terms  without 
a  battle.  About  twenty  of  his  canoes  bad  got  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  a  squall,  while  returning  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  reef,  and  they  were  never  heard  of  more  ； 
or  if  heard  oi, it  was  in  uncertain  ramors,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  three  or  fouf  canoes  at  some  islands  a 
long  way  to  leeward,  with  a  handful  of  lialf-starved  warriors  on 
board.  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  rest  perished  at  sea.  This 
disaster  had  rendered  Waally  unpopular  among  the  mends  of 
those  who  were  lost  ；  and  that  unpopularity  wag  heightened  by 
the  want  of  success  in  the  expedition  itself.  〔  Success  is  all  in 
all  with  the  common  mind  ；  and  we  daily  see  the  vulgar  shout- 
ing at  the  heels  of  those  whom  they  are  ready  to  crucify  at  the 
first  turn  of  fortune.  In  this  good  land  of  ours,  popularity  adds 
to  its  more  worthless  properties  the  substantial  result  of  power  ； 
16 
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and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  forget  their  God  in  the 
endeavor  to  court  the  peooie.  /  In  time,  however,  all  of  these 


Waally's  power,  already  tottering  through  the  infiaetice  of 
evil  fortune,  crumbled  entirely  before  the  force  Governor  Wool- 
ston  now  brought  against  it  Althotlgh  the  latter  had  bat 
forty  whites  with  liiin,  they  came  in  ships,  and  provided  with 
cannon  ；  and  not  a  chief  dreamed  of  standing  by  the  offender, 
in  this  his  hour  of  need.  Waally  had  the  tact  to  comprehend 
his  situation,  and  the  wisdom  to  submit  to  his  fortane.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  governor  with  a  palm-brandy  offering 
to  restore  young  Ooroony  to  all  his  father's  authority,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  his  strictly  inherited  dominions.  Such,  in 
fact,  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty  that  was  now  made,  though 
hostages  were  taken  for  its  fulfilment.  To  each  condition 
Waally  consented  ；  and  every  thing  was  settled  to  the  i  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  whites,  and  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  young 
Ooroony.  The  result  was,  in  substance,  as  we  shall  now 
record. 

In  the  first  place,  one  hundred  lads  were  selected  and  hand- 
ed over  to  the  governor,  as  so 'many  apprentices  to  the  sea. 
These  young  Xannakas  were  so  many  hostages  for  the  good 
behavior  of  their  parents  ；  while  the  parents,  always  within 
reach  of  the  power  of  the  colonists,  were  so  many  hostages  for 
the  good  behavior  of  the  Kannakas.  Touching  the  last,  liow- 
ever,  the  governor  had  very  few  misgivings,  since  he  believed 
it  very  possible  so  to  treat,  and  so  to  train  them,  as  to  make 
them  fast  mends.  In  placing  them  on  board  the  different  v(fi- 
sels,  therefore,  rigid  instructions  were  given  to  their  officers  to 
be  kind  to  these  youngsters  ；  and  each  and  all  were  to  be 
tanght  to  read,  and  instracted  in  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Hornblower  took  great  interest  in  this  last  arrange- 


persons  of  mistaken 
peare's  Wolsey ― 


•*Had  I  bat  served  my  God  with  half  Che  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  is  mine  i^e 
llaye  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemiea*" 
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menij  as  did  half  the  females  of  the  colony.  Justice  and  kind 
treatment,  in  fact,  produced  their  usual  results  in  the  cases  of 
these  hundred  youths,  every  one  of  whom  got  to  be,  in  the 
end,  far  more  attached  to  the  reef  and  its  customs,  than  to  their 
own  islands  and  their  original  habits.  The  sea,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed its  share  to  this  process  of  civilization  ；  for  it  is  ever 
found  that  the  man  who  gets  a  thorough  taste  for  that  element, 
is  loth  to  quit  it  again  for  terra  firma. 

One  hundred  able-bodied  men  were  addea  to  the  recruits 
that  the  governor  obtained  in  Betto's  group.  They  were  taken 
as  hired  laborers,  and  not  as  hostages.  Beads  and  old  iron 
were  to  be  their  pay,  with  fish-hooks,  and  such  other  trifles  as 
had  a  value  in  their  eyes  ；  and  their  engagement  Was  limited  to 
two  months.  rThere  was  a  disposition  among  a  few  of  the 
colonists  to  make  slaves  of  these  men,  and  to  work  their  lands 
by  means  of  a  physical  force  obtained  in  Betto's  group  ；  but 
to  this  scheme  the  council  would  not  lend  itself  for  a  moment. 
The  governor  well  knew  that  the  usefulness,  virtue,  and  moral 
condition  of  his  people  depended  on  their  being  employed, 
and  lie  had  no  wisn  to  undermine  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  by  resorting  to  an  expedient  that  might  do  well 
enough  for  a  short  time,  but  which  would  certainly  bring  its 
own  puDisbment  in  the 

Stul,  an  accession  of  physical  force,  properly  directed,  would 
be  of  great  use  in  this  early  age  of  the  colony.  The  laborers 
were  accordingly  engaged  ；  but  this  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  not  only  took  the  control  of  the  men,  but  which 
also  engaged  to  see  them  paid  the  promised  remaneration.  An- 
other good  was  also  anticipated  from  this  arrangement.  The  two 
groups  must  exist  as  friends  or  as  enemies.  So  long  as  young 
Ooroony  reigned,  it  was  thought  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  amicable  relations  ；  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
intercourse  created  by  this  arrangement,  aided  by  the  trade  in 
fiandal-wood,  might  have  the  effect  to  bind  the  natives  to  the 
whites  by  the  tie  of  interest. 

The  vessels  lay  at  Betto's  group  a  fortnignt,  completing  all 
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the  arrangements  made  ；  though  the  Bancocus  sailed  on  lier 
voyage  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  on, 
and  the  Anne  was  sent  back  to  the  reef  with  the  news  that  the 
war  had  terminated.  As  for  Waally,  he  was  obliged  to  place 
his  favorite  son  in  the  hands  of  young  Ooroony,  who  held  the 
youthful  chief  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  good  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

••Thou  Bhalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfln  land  ； 
Thou  Shalt  WBtch  the  oozy  brine 
Till  the  Btnrgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshloi^ 
Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 
And  oatch  a  drop  from  his  bUtot  bow  ； 
The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms, 

And  dash  ftronnd,  with  roar  and  nye, 
And  yain  are  the  woodland  spirit's  charms, 

Thej  are  the  imps  that  rale  the  ware. 
Yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might; 
If  thy  heart  be  pure,  and  thy  spirit  right, 
Thou  Shalt  win  the  warlike  fight" 

Dbaeb. 

A  TWELVEMONTH  passcd,  after  the  return  of  the  expedition 
against  Betto's  group,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  one  very 
marked  event.  Within  that  time,  Bridget  made  Mark  the 
father  of  a  fine  boy,  and  Anne  bore  her  fourth  child  to  Heaton. 
The  propagation  of  the  human  species,  indeed,  flourished  mar- 
vellously, no  less  than  seventy-eight  children  having  been  born 
in  the  coarse  of  that  single  year.  There  were  a  few  deaths 
only  one  among  the  adults,  the  result  of  an  accident — the  health 
of  the  colony  having  been  excellent.  An  enumeration,  made 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  showed  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  sonls,  including  those  absent  in  the  Eancocus,  and 
excluding  the  Eannakas. 

As  for  these  Kannakas,  the  results  of  their  employment  quite 
equalled  the  governor's  expectations.  They  would  not  labor 
like  civilized  men,  it  is  trae,  nor  was  it  easy  to  make  them  use 
tools  ；  but  at  lifts,  and  drags,  and  heavy  work,  they  could  be, 
and  were,  made  to  do  a  vast  deal  The  fint  great  object  of  the 
governor  had  been  to  get  his  people  all  comfortably  housed,  be- 
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ncath  good  roofs,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rains.  Fortunately 
there  were  no  decayed  vegetable  substances  in  the  group,  to  pro- 
duce fevers  ；  and  so  long  as  the  person  could  be  kept  drj,  there 
was  iittle  danger  to  the  health. 

Four  sorts  or  classes  of  bouses  were  erected,  each  man  be- 
ing left  to  choose  for  himself,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  receive  a  certain  amount  in  value  from  the  commonwealth,  by 
contribution  in  labor  or  in  materials.  All  beyond  that  amonnt 
was  to  be  paid  for.  equalize  advantages,  a  tariff  was  estab- 
lished, as  to  the  value  of  labor  and  materials.  These  materials 
consisted  of  lumber,  including  shingles,  stone,  lime,  and  bricks ~ 
bricks  burned,  as  well  as  those  which  were  unbunied,  or 
adobe.  Nails  、'ere  also  delivered  from  the  puDlic  store,  free  of 
charge. 1 

Of  course,  no  one,  at  first,  thought  of  building  very  largely. 
Small  kitchens  were  all  that  were  got  up,  at  the  commencement, 
and  they  varied  in  size,  according  to  the  means  of  their  owners, 
as  mach  as  they  differed  in  materials.  Some  built  of  wood  ； 
dome  of  stones  ；  some  of  regular  bricks  ；  and  some  of  adobe. 
All  did  very  well,  but  the  stone  was  found  to  be  much  the  pref- 
erable material,  especially  where  the  plastering  within  was 
furred  off  from  the  walls.  These  stones  came  from  Rancocas 
Island,  where  they  were  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  tufa.  The  largest  of  them  were  land- 
ed at  the  reef,  the  loading  and  unloading  being  principally  done 
by  the  Kannakas,  while  the  smallest  were  delivered  at  different 
points  along  the  channel,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  owners 
of  the  land.  More  than  a  hundred  dwellings  were  erected  in 
the,  coarse  of  the  few  months  immediately  Succeeding  the  arri- 
val of  the  immigrants.  About  half  were  on  tho  peak,  and.  the  re- 
mainder were* in  the  group.  It  is  true,  no  one  of  all  these  dwell- 
ings was  large  ；  but  each  was  comfortable,  and  fully  answered 
the  purpose  of  protection  against  the  rain.  A  roof  of  cedar 
shingles  was  tight,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  what  was  more, 
it  was  lasting.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  sided  with  tbeso 
shingles,  though  clap-boards  were  commonly  used,  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  The  adobe  answered  very  well  when  securely  roofed, 
though  it  was  thought  the  unburnt  brick  absorbed  more  mois- 
ture than  the  brick  which  had  been  burned. 

The  largest  of  all  the  private  dwellings  thus  erected  was 
thirty  feet  square,  and  the  smallest  was  fifteen.  The  last  had 
its  cooking  apartment  under  a  shed,  however,  detached  from 
tho  bouse.  Most  of  the  ovens  were  thus  placed  ；  and  m  many 
instances  the  chimneys  stood  entirely  without  the  buildings, 
even  when  they  were  attached  to  them.  There  was  bat  one 
Louse  of  two  stories,  and  that  was  John  Pennock'a,  who  had 
sufficient  means  to  construct  such  a  building.  As  for  the  gov- 
ernor, he  did  not  commence  building  at  all  until  nearly  every 
one  else  was  throngb,  when  he  laia  the  comer-stones  of  two 
habitations  ；  one  on  the  peak,  which  was  his  private  property, 
standing  on  bis  estate,  and  the  other  on  the  reef,  which  was 
strictly  intended  to  be  a  government,  or  Colony  House.  The 
first  was  of  brick,  and  the  last  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity, 
being  intended  as  a  sort  of  fortress.  The  private  dwelling  was 
only  a  story  and  a  half  high,  bat  large  on  the  ground  for  that 
region,  measuring  sixty  feet  square.  The  government  building 
was  much  larger,  measuring  two  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
sixty  feet  in  depth.  This  spacious  edifice,  however,  was  not 
altogether  intended  for  a  dwelling  for  the  governor,  but  was  so 
arranged  as  to  contain  great  quantities  of  public  property  in  its 
basement,  and  to  accommodate  the  courts  and  all  the  public 
offices  on  the  first  floor.  It  had  an  upper  story,  but  that  waa 
left  anfinished  and  untenanted  for  years,  though  fitted  with 
arrangements  for  defence.  Fortunately,  cellars  were  little 
wanted  in  that  climate,  for  it  was  not  easj  to  have  one  in  the 
group.  It  is  traei  that  Pennock  caused  one  to.  be  blown  out 
with  gunpowder,  under  hb  ^welling,  though  every  one  proph- 
esied that  it  would  soon  be  fall  of  water.  It  .proved  to  be 
dry,  notwithstanding  ；  and  a  very  good  cellar  it  was,  being 
exceedingly  useful  against  the  heats,  though  of  cold  there  was 
none  to  guard  against 

The  Colony  House  stood  directly  opposite  to  the  drawbridge, 
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being  placed  there  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  as  well  as  to 
have  access  to  the  spring.  A  want  of  water  was  rather  an  evil 
on  the  reef  ；  not  that  the  sands  did  not  furnish  an  ample  supply, 
and  that  of  the  most  delicious  quality,  but  it  had  to  be  carried 
to  inconvenient  distances.  In  general,  water  was  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  in  suitable  places  among  the  group  ；  but 
at  the  reef,  there  was  certainly  this  difficulty  to  contend  with. 
As  the  governor  caused  his  brother,  the  surveyor-general,  to 
Uiy  out  a  town  on  the  ree も it  was  early  deemed  necessary  to 
make  some  provision  against  this  evil.  A  suitable  place  was 
selected,  and  a  cistern  was  blown  out  of  the  rock,  into  which 
all  the  water  that  fell  on  the  roof  of  Colony  House  was  led. 
This  reservoir,  when  full,  contained  many  thousand  gallons  ； 
and  when  once  fiill,  it  was  found  that  the  rains  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  very  easily  emptied. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  that  was  made  on  the  reef, 
after  all,  was  in  the  way  of  soil.  As  for  the  crater,  that,  by 
this  time,  was  a  mass  of  verdure,  among  which  a  thousand  trees 
were  not  only  growing,  but  flourishing.  This  was  true  of  its 
plain,  as  of  its  mounds  ；  and  of  its  mounds,  as  of  its  plain.  But 
the  crater  was  composed  of  materials  very  different  from  the 
base  of  the  reef.  The  former  was  of  tufa,  so  far  as  it  was  rock 
at  all ； while  the  latter  was,  in  the  main,  pure  lava.  Never- 
theless, something  like  a  soil  began  to  form  even  on  the  reef, 
purely  by  the  accessions  caused  through  its  use  by  man.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  collecting  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  earth,  in  piles  ；  and  these  piles  were 
regularly  removed  to  such  cavities,  or  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  as  would  be  most  likely  to  retain  their  mate- 
rials when  spread.  In  this  way  many  green  patches  had  been 
formed,  and,  in  a  good  many  instances,  trees  had  been  set  out 
in  spots  where  it  was  believed  they  could  find  sufiicient  nourish- 
ment. Bat  no  sooner  had  the  governor  decided  to  build  on 
the  reef,  and  to  make  his  capital  there,  than  he  set  about  em- 
bellishing the  place  systematically.  Whenever  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found,  in  what  was  intended  for  Colony  Hoii«*e 
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grounds,  a  space  of  some  ten  acres  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
he  put  in  the  drill,  and  blew  out  rock.  The  fragments  of  stone 
were  used  about  the  building  ；  and  the  place  soon  presented  a 
ragged,  broken  surface,  of  which  one  might  well  despair  of 
making  any  thing.  By  perseverance,  however,  and  still  more 
by  skill  and  judgment,  the  whole  area  was  lowered  more  than 
a  foot,  and  in  many  places,  where  nature  assisted  the  work,  it 
was  lowered  several  feet.  It  was  a  disputed  question,  indeed, 
whether  stone  for  the  building  could  not  be  obtained  here,  by 
blasting,  cheaper  and  easier  than  by  transporting  it  from  Kan- 
cocus  Island.  Enough  was  procured  in  this  way  not  only  to 
construct  the  building,  but  to  enclose  the  grounds  with  a  suffi  - 
cient  wall.  When  all  was  got  off  that  was  wanted,  boat-loads 
of  mud  and  sand  were  brought  by  Kannakas,  and  deposited  in 
the  cavity.  This  was  a  great  work  for  sucli a  community, 
though  it  proceeded  faster  than,  at  first,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed. The  materials  were  very  accessible,  and  the  distances 
short,  whicn  greatly  facilitated  the  labor,  though  unloading  was 
a  task  of  some  gravity.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  got  up  in 
about  six  months  after  the  work  was  commenced,  and  the  build- 
ing was  roofed  ；  but  though  the  gardeners  were  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  stones  were  out  of  the  cavities,  they  Lad  not  filled 
more  than  two  acres  at  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned. 

Determined  to  make  an  end  of  this  great  work  at  once,  the 
Abraham  was  sent  over  to  young  Ooroony  to  ask  for  assistance. 
Glad  enough  was  that  chief  to  grant  what  was  demanded  of 
him,  and  lie  came  himself,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  to 
aid  his  mend  in  finishing  this  task.  Even  this  strong  tody  of 
laborers  was  busy  two  months  longer,  before  the  governor  pro- 
nounced the  great  end  accomplished.  Then  he  dismissed  his 
neignbors  with  such  gifts  and  pay  as  sent  away  everybody  con- 
tented. Many  persons  thought  the  experiment  of  bringing  so 
many  savages  to  the  reef  somewhat  hazardous  ；  but  no  harm 
ever  came  oi it.  On  the  contrary,  the  intercourse  had  a  good 
effect,  by  making  the  two  people  better  acquainted  with  each 

other.    The  governor  had  a  great  faculty  in  the  management 
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of  those  wild  beings.  He  not  only  kept  them  in  good  liumoi, 
but,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  he  made  them  work.  They 
were  converted  into  a  sort  of  Irish  for  his  colony.  It  is  true, 
one  civilized  man  could  do  more  than  three  of  the  Kannakaa,  but 
the  number  of  the  last  was  so  large  that  they  accomplished  a 
great  deal  during  their  stay. 

Nor  would  the  governor  have  ventured  to  let  such,  dangerone 
neighbors  into  the  group,  had  there  not  been  still  more  impos- 
ing mysteries  connected  with  the  peak,  into  which  they  were 
not  initiated.  Even  youlig  Ooroony  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  to  be  found  on  that  dreaded  island. .  He  saw  vessels 
going  and  coming,  knew  that  the  governor  often  went,  there,  saw 
strange  faces  appearing  occasionally  on  the  reef,  that  were  un- 
derstood to  belong  to  the  unknown  land,  and  probably  to  a 
people  who  were  mach  more  powerful  than  those  who  were  in 
direct  communication  with  the  natives. 

The  governor  induced  his  Kanakas  to  work  by  interesting 
them  in  the  explosions  of  the  blasts,  merely  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  cart-load  of  rock  torn  from  its  bed.  One  of 
these  men  would  work  at  a  drill  all  day,  and  then  carry  off  the 
fragments  to  be  placed  m  the  walls,  after  lie  had  had  his 
sport  in  this  operation  of  blasting.  They  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  the  fun,  and  it  was  greatly  questioned  if  half  as  much  la- 
bor could  have  been  got  out  of  them  at  any  other  work  as 
at  this.  • 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  rendering  the  soil  of  the 
colony  garden  fertile,  as  well  as  deep.  In  its  shallowest  places 
it  exceeded  a  foot  in  depth,  and  in  the  deepest,  spots  where 
natural  fissures  had  aided  the  drill,  it  required  four  or  five  feet 
of  materials  to  form  the  level.  These  deep  places  were  all 
marked,  and  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  trees.  Not  only 
was  sand  freely  mixed  with  the  mud,  or  muck,  but  sea- weed  in 
large  quantities  was  laid  near  the  surface,  and.  finally  covered 
with  the  soil.  In  this  manner  was  a  foundation  made  that 
could  not  fail  to  sustain  a  garden  luxuriant  in  its  products,  aided 
by  the  genial  heat  and  plentiful  rains  of  the.  climate.  Shrubs, 
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flowers,  grass,  and  ornamental  trees,  however,  were  all  the  gov- 
ernor aimed  at  in  these  public  grounds  ；  the  plain  of  the  crater 
fiiriiisaiDg  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  as  yet  for  exceed- 
ing the  wants  of  the  whole  colony,  ^he  great  danger,  indeed, 
that  the  governor  most  apprehended,  was  that  the  beneficent 
products  of  the  region  would  render  his  people  indolent  ；  an 
idle  nation  becoming,  almost  infallibly,  vicious  as  well  as  igno- 
rant. It  was  with  a  view  to  keep  the  colony  on  the  advance, 
and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  improvement^  that  so  much  attention 
was  so  early  bestowed  on  what  might  otherwise  be  regarded 
as  purely  intellectual  pursuits,  which,  by  creating  new  wants, 
might  induce  their  subjects  to  devise  the  means  of  supplying 
thenL J 

Tl(e  governor  judged  right  ；  for  tastes  are  commonly  ac- 
quired by  imitation,  and  when  thus  acquired,  they  take  the 
strongest  hold  of  those  wlio  cultivate  them.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  thjB  colony  garden,  or  public  grounds,  was  such  as 
twenty-fold  to  return  the  cost  and  labor  bestowed  on  it.  The 
sight  of  such  an  improvement  set  both  men  and  women  to 
work  throughout  the  group,  and  not  a  dwelling  was  erected  in 
the  town,  that  the  dnil  did  not  open  the  rock,  and  mud  and 
sand  form  a  garden.  Nor  did  the  governor  himself  confine  his 
horticultural  improvements  to  the  gardens  ftientioned.  Before 
he  sent  away  his  legion  of  five  hundred,  several  hundred  blasts 
were  made  in  isolated  spots  on  the  reef;  places  where  the 
natural  formation  favored  such  a  project;  and  holes  were  formed 
that  would  receive  a  boat-load  of  soil  each.  In  these  places 
trees  were  set  out,  principally  cocoa-nuts,  and  such  other  plants 
as  were  natural  to  the  situation,  due  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
each  had  suflieient  nourishment. 

The  result  of  all  this  industry  was  to  produce  a  great  change 
in  the  state  of  things  at  the  reef.  In  addiuon  to  the  buildings 
erected,  and  to  the  gardens  made  and  Dlanted,  within  the  town 
itself,  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  was  more  or  less  altered. 
Verdure  soon  made  its  appearance  in  places  where,  hitherto, 
nothing  but  nak^d  rock  had  been  seen,  and  trees  began  to  cast 
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their  shades  over  the  young  and  delicious  grasses.  As  for  the 
town  itself,  it  was  certainly  no  great  matter,  containing  about 
twenty  dwellings,  and  otherwise  being  of  very  modest  preten- 
sions. Those  who  dwelt  there  were  principally  such  mechanics 
as  found  it  convenient  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  settlement, 
some  half  a  dozen  persons  employed  about  tbo  warehouses  of 
the  merchants,  a  few  officials  of  tbo  government^  and  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  depended  mainly  on  the  sea  for  their  sup- 
port Each  and  all  of  these  heads  of  families  had  drawn  their 
lots,  both  in  the  group  and  on  the  peak,  though  some  sold  their 
rights,  the  better  to  get  a  good  start  in  their  particular  occupa- 
tions. The  merchants,  however,  established  themselves  on  the 
reef,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  each  causing  a  warehouse  to  be 
constructed  near  the  water,  with  tackles  and  all  the  usual  con- 
veniences for  taking  in  and  delivering  goods.  Each,  also,  had 
his  dwelling  near  at  hand.  As  these  persons  had  come  well 
provided  for  the  Indian  trade  in  particular,  having  largo 
stocks  of  such  cheap  and  coarse  articles  as  took  with  the  na- 
tives, they  were  already  driving  a  profitable  business,  receiv- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  sandal-wood  in  exchange  for  their 
goods. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  governor  and 
council  early  passed  a  sort  of  navigation  act,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  to  the  colony.  The 
motive,  however,  was  more  to  keep  the  natives  within  safe 
limits,  than  to  monopolize  the  profits  of  the  seas.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  no  canoe  could  pass  from  Betto's  group  to 
either  of  the  islands  of  the  colony,  without  express  permission 
from  the  governor.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  trade,  tbe  parties 
met  on  specified  days  at  Ooroony's  village,  and  there  made 
their  exchanges  ；  vessels  being  sent  from  the  reef  to  bring 
away  the  sandal-wood.  With  a  view  to  the  final  transportation 
of  the  last  to  a  market,  Saunders  had  been  instructed  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  vessel,  which  was  to  return  with  the  Rancocus, 
freighted  with  such  heavy  and  cheap  implements  as  were  most 
wanted  in  the  colony,  including  cows  and  mares  in  particular. 
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Physical  force,  in  the  shape  of  domestic  animals,  was  greatly 
wante'l ； and  it  was  perhaps  the  most  costly  of  all  the  supplies 
introduced  into  the  settlements.  Of  homed  cattle  there  were 
already  about  five-and-twenty  bead  in  the  colony ― enough  to 
make  sure  of  the  breed 一 bat  they  were  either  cows,  steers  too 
young  to  be  yet  of  much  use,  or  calves.  Nothing  was  killed, 
of  course  ；  but  so  much  time  must  pass  before  the  increase 
would  give  the  succor  wanted,  that  the  governor  went  to 
unusual  expense  and  trouble  to  make  additions  to  the  herd  from 
abroad. 

As  for  the  horses,  but  three  had  been  brought  over,  two  of 
which  were  mares.  The  last  had  foaled  twice  ；  and  there  were 
four  colts,  all  doing  well,  but  wanting  age  to  be  useful.  All 
the  stock  of  this  character  was  kept  on  the  peak,  in  order  to 
secure  it  from  invaders  ；  and  the  old  animals,  even  to  the 
cows,  were  lightly  worked  there,  doing  a  vast  deal  that  would 
otherwise  remain  undone.  It  was  so  obviously  advantageous  to 
increase  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  force,  that  Saunders  had 
strict  orders  to  purchase  the  vessel  mentioned,  and  to  bring 
over  as  many  beasts  as  he  could  conveniently  and  safely  stow. 
With  this  object  in  view,  lie  was  directed  to  call  in,  on  the 
western  side  of  Cape  Horn,  and  to  make  his  purchases  in 
South  America.  The  horned  cattle  might  not  be  so  good, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  but  the  dangers  of  doubling  the 
cape  would  be  avoided. 

While  making  these  general  and  desultory  statements  touch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  colony,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  of 
Rancocus  Island.  The  establishments  necessary  there,  to  carry 
on  the  mills,  lime  and  brick  kilns,  and  the  stone- quarry,  induced 
the  governor  to  erect  a  small  work,  in  which  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  that  oiit-colony  might  take  refuge  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion.  This  was  done  accordingly  ；  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  regularly  mounted  on  it.  Nor  was  the  duty  of  forti- 
lying  neglected  elsewhere.  As  for  the  peak,  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  do  more  than  improve  a little  upon  nature  ；  the 
colony  being  now  too  numerous  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  de- 
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fend  the  cove  against  any  enemy  akely  to  land  there,  slionid 
the  entrance  of  that  secret  haven  be  detected.  On  tlie  reef, 
however,  it  was  a  very  different  matter  ；  that  place  was  as  acces- 
sible as  the  other  was  secure.  The  coiistruction  of  so  many 
stoat  stone  edifices  contributed  largely  to  the  defence  of  the 
town;  but  the  governor  saw  the . necessity  of  providing  the 
means  of  commanding  the  approaches  by  water.  Four  distinct 
passages,  each  corresponding  to  a  cardinal  point  of  tl^e  compass, 
led  from  the  crater  out  to  sea.  As  the  soutJi  passage  teirminated 
at  the  bridge,  it  was  sufiiciently  commanded  by  the  Colony 
House.  But  all  the  others  were  wider,  more  easy  of  approach, 
ana  less  under  the  control  of  the  adjacent  islands.  But  tho 
Summit  nad  points  whence  each  mignt  be  raked  by  guns  prop- 
erly planted,  and  batteries  were  accordingly  constructed  on 
these  poiiits  ；  the  twelve-pounder  being  used  for  their  arma- 
ments. Each  battery  bad  two  guns  ；  and,  when  nil  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  the  opinion  of  the  governor  that  the  post  was  suf- 
ficiently well  fortified.  In  order,  however,  to  give  adaitional 
security,  the  crater  was  tabooed  to  all  the  Kannakaa  ；  not:  one 
of  whom  was  permitted  ever  to  enter  it,  or  even  to  go  near  it. 

But  defence,  and  building,  and  making  soil,  did  not  altogeth- 
er opcupy  the  attention  of  the  coIpnist$  during  these  important 
twelve  months.  Both  the  brothers  of  the  governor  got  mar- 
ried ； the  eldest,  or  the  attorney-general,  to  the  eldest  sister  of 
John  Pennock,  and  the  youngest  to  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hornblower.  It  was  in  this  simple  colony  as  it  ever  haa  been, 
and  ever  will  be  in  civilized  society,  th^  in  formiDg  matrimo* 
nial  connections,  like  looks  for  like.^_There  was  no .  person  or 
family  at  the  reef  which  could  be  saioTo  belong  to  the  highest 
social  class  of  America,  ii, indeed,  any  one  could  rank  as  high 
as  a  class  immediately  next  to  the  highest  ；  yet  distinctions 
existed  which  were  maintained  usefully,  and  without  a  thought 
of  doin^  them  away.  The  notion  that  money  alone  makea 
those  divisions  into  castes  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found, 
and  which  will  probably  continue  to  be  found  as  long  as  society 


itself  exists,  is  a  very  vulgar  and  fallacious  notion/\  It  cornea 
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from  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  those  tastes  and  qualities 
wliicli,  not  possessing  ourselves,  are  so  many  unknown  and  mys- 
terious influences.  In  marrying  Sarah  Pennock,  Joh ひ Wool- 
Btou  was  slightly  conscious  of  making  a little  sacrifice  in  these 
particulars  ；  but  she  was  a.  very  pretty,  modest  girl,  of  a 
suitable  age,  and  the  circle  to  choose  from,  it  will  bo  remember- 
ed, was  very  limited.  In  America  that  connection  might  not 
have  taken  place  ；  Dut  at  the  crater  it  was  all  well  enough,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  happy  union.  Had  the  sacrifice  of 
habits  and  tastes  been  greater,  this  might  not  have  been  the 
fact,  for  it  is  certain  tbat  our  happiness  depends  more  on  the 
subordinate  qualities  and  our  cherished  usages,  than  on  princi- 
ples themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  refined 
woman,  for  instance,  can  ever  thoroughly  overcome  her  disgust 
for  a  man  who  habitually  blows  his  nose  witH  bis  fingers,  or 
that  one  bred  a  gentleman  can  absolutely  overlook,  even  in  a 
wife,  the  want  of  the  thousand  and  one  little  lady-like  habits, 
which  render  the  sex,  perhaps,  more  attractive  than  do  their 
personal  charms. 

Several  other  marriages  took  place,  the  scarcity  of  subjects 
making  it  somewliat  liazardolis  to  delay :  when  Hobson's  choice 
is  placed  before  one,  deliberation  is  of  no  great  use.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Bancocas  was  to  bring  oat  very 
few  immigrants,  though,  permission  had  been  granted  to  Captain 
Saunders  to  take  letters  to  certain  mends  of  some  already  set- 
tled in  the  colony,  with  the  understanding  that  those  friends 
were  to  be  received,  should  they  determine  to  come.  That 
point,  however,  was  sopn  to  be  decided,  for  just  a  year  and  one 
week  after  the  Rancocus  had  sailed  from  Betto's  group,  tlio 
news  reached  the  reef  that  the  good  ship  was  coming  into  the 
northern  roads,  and  preparing  to  anchor.  The  governor  imme- 
diately went  on  board  the  Anne,  taking  Betts  with  him,  and 
made  sail  for  the  point  in  question,  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
vessel  through  the  passage  to  the  reef.  The  governor  and  Betts 
were  the  only  two  who,  as  it  was  believed,  could  cany  so  large 
a  vessel  through  ；  though  later  soundings  showed  it  was  onlj 
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necessary  to  keep  clear  of  the  points  and  the  shores,  in  order  to 
bring  in  a  craft  of  any  draught  of  water. 

When  the  Anne  ran  out  into  the  roads,  there  she  found  tbo 
Rancocus  at  anchor,  sure  enough.  On  d earing  her,  Captaiu 
Saunders  appeared  on  her  poop,  and  in  answer  to  a  hail,  gave 
the  welcome  answer  of  "all  welL"  These  comprehensive 
words  removed  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  from  the  mind  of  tbo 
governor  ；  absence  being,  in  one  sense,  the  parent  of  uncertainfy, 
and  uncertainty  of  uneasiness.  Every  thing  about  the  ship, 
however,  looked  well,  and  to  the  surprise  of  those  in  the  Anne, 
many  heads  belonging  to  others  besides  the  crew  were  to  be 
seen  above  the  rail. A  sail  was  in  sight,  moreover,  standing 
in,  and  this  vessel,  Captain  Saunders  stated,  was  the  brig  Henlo- 
pen,  purchased  on  government  account,  and  loaded  with  stock 
and  other  property  for  the  colony. 

On  going  on  board  the  Rancocus  it  was  ascertained  that,  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  eleven  new  immigrants  had  been  brought 
out  ！  The  circle  of  the  affections  had  been  set  at  work,  and 
one  mend  had  induced  another  to  enter  into  the  adventure, 
until  it  was  found  that  less  than  the  number  mentioned  could 
not  be  gotten  rid  ot  That  which  could  not  be  cured  was  to 
be  endured,  and  the  governor's  dissatisfaction  was  a  good  deal 
appeased  when  he  learned  that  the  new-comers  were  of  excel- 
lent materials  ；  being,  without  exception,  young,  healthful, 
moral,  and  all  possessed  of  more  or  less  substance,  in  the  way 
of  worldly  goods.  This  accession  to  the  colony  brought  its 
population  up  to  rather  more  than  five  liundred  souls,  of  whicn 
number,  however,  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  children,  or 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Glad  enough  were  the  new-comers  to  land  at  a little  settlq- 
inent  which  had  been  made  on  the  island  which  lay  abreast  of 
the  roads,  and  where,  indeed,  there  was  a  very  convenienv  har- 
bor, did  vessels  choose  to  use  it  The  roads,  however,  had 
excellent  anchorage,  and  were  perfectly  protected  against  the 
prevailing  winds  of  that  region.  Only  once,  indeed,  since  the 
place  was  inhabited,  had  the  wind  been  known  to  blow  on 
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shore  at  that  point  ；  and  then  only  during  a  brief  squall.  In 
general,  the  place  was  every  way  favorable  for  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  shipping,  the  trades  making  a leading  breeze  botb 
in  going  and  coming: as,  indeed,  they  aid  all  the  way  to  and 
from  the  reel A long-headed  immigrant,  of  the  name  of  Dunks, 
had  foreseen  the  probable  future  importance  of  this  outer  har- 
bor, and  had  made  such  an  arrangement  with  the  council,  as 
to  obtain  leave  for  himself  and  three  or  four  of  his  connections 
to  exchange  the  land  they  had  drawn,  against  an  equal  quantity 
in  this  part  of  the  group.  The  arrangement  was  made,  and 
this  little,  out-lymg  colony  bad  now  been  established  an  entire 
season.  As  the  spot  was  a  good  deal  exposed  to  an  invasion, 
a  stone  dwelling  had  been  erected,  that  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  whole  party,  and  pickets  were  placed  around  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  an  ample  defence  against  any  attempt 
to  cany  the  work  by  assault.  The  governor  had  lent  them  a 
field-piece,  and  it  was  thought  the  whole  disposition  was  favor- 
able to  the  security  of  the  colony,  since  no  less  than  eleven 
combatants  could  be  mustered  here  to  repel  invasion. 

The  immigrants,  as  usual,  found  every  thing  charming,  "when 
their  feet  touched  terra  firma.  The  crops  did  look  well,  and 
the  island  being  covered  with  mud,  the  sand  had  done  wonders 
for  the  vegetation.  It  is  true  that  trees  were  wanting,  though 
the  pickets,  or  palisades,  being  of  willow,  had  all  sprouted, 
and  promised  soon  to  close  tbo  dwelling  in  a  grove.  Some 
fifty  acres  had  been  tilled,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  and  timo- 
thy was  already  growing  that  was  breastrhigb.  Clover  looked 
well,  too,  as  aid  every  thing  else  ；  the  guano  having  lost  none 
of  its  Virtue  since  the  late  arrivala. 

The  governor  sent  back  the  Anne,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare room  for  the  immigrants  in  the  government  dwelling, 
which,  luckily,  was  large  enough  to  receive  them  all.  He  wait- 
ed with  the  Bancocus,  however,  for  the  Henlopen  to  come  in 
and  anchor.  He  then  went  on  board  this  brig,  and  took  a  look 
at  the  stock.  Saunders,  a  discreet,  sensible  man,  so  well  under- 
stood the  importance  of  adding  to  the  physical  force  of  the 
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colony,  in  tbc  way  of  brutes,  that  he  bad  even  strained  the  point 
to  bring  as  many  mares  and  cows  as  he  could  stow*  He  had 
put  on  board  twenty-five  of  the  last,  and  twenty  of  the  first  ； 
all  purchased  at  Valparaiso.  The  weather  had  been  so  mild 
that  no  injury  had  happened  to  the  beasts,  but  the  length  of  the 
passage  had  so  &r  exhausted  the  supplies,  that  not  a  mouthful 
of  food  had  the  poor  animals  tasted  for  the  twenty-four  boars 
before  they  got  in.  The  water,  too,  was  scarce,  and  any  thing 
but  sweet.  For  a  month  every  thing  had  been  on  short  allow- 
ance, and  the  suffering  creatures  must  have  been  enchanted  to 
smell  the  land.  Smell  it  they  certainly  did  ；  for  sncli a lowing, 
and  neighing,  and  fretting  did  they  keep  up,  when  the  governor 
got  alongside  of  the  brig,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
their  misery,  but'  determined  at  once  to  relieve  it 

The  bng  was  anchored  within  two  hundred  yards  of  a  fine, 
sandy  beach,  on  which  there  were  several  runs  of  delicious 
water,  and  which  communicated  directly  with  a  meadow  of 
grass,  as  higQ  as  a  man's  breast.  A  bargain  was  soon  made  with 
Dunks  ；  and  the  two  crews,  that  of  the  Bancocus  as  well  as  that 
of  the  brig,  were  set  to  work  without  delay  to  hoist  out  every 
creature  having  a  hoof  that  was  on  board  the  Henlopen.  Aa 
sUngs  were  all  ready,  little  delay  was  necessary,  but  a  mare  soon 
rose  through  the  hatchway,  was  swung  over  the  vessel's  side, 
and  was  lowered  into  the  water.  A  very  simple  contrivance 
released  the  creature  from  the  slings,  and  off  it  swam,  making 
the  best  of  its  way  toward  the  land.  In  three  minutes  the  poor 
thing  was  on  the  beach,  though  actaally  staggering  from  weak- 
ness, and  from  long  use  to  the  motion  of  the  yessel.  The  water 
was  its  first  aim.  Dunks  was  there,  however,  to  prevent  it  from 
drinking  too  mucli,  when  it  made  its  way  up  to  the  grass,  which, 
it  began  to  eat  ravenously.  All  the  rest  went  throagh  the  same 
process,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  poor  things  were  relieved 
from  their  misery,  and  the  brig,  which  smelled  like  a  stable,  was 
well  quit  of  them.  Brooms  and  water  were  set  to  work  imme- 
diately, but  it  was  a  month  before  the  Henlopen  lost  the  pecii* 
liar  odor  of  cattle. 
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Nor  were  the  human  beings  much  less  rejoiced  to  go  ashort 
than  the  brutes.  Dunks  gave  them  all a  hearty  welcome,  and 
though  he  had  little  fruit  to  offer,  he  had  plenty  of  vegetables, 
for  which  they  were  quite  as  thankful.  Melons,  however,  he 
could  and  did  give  them,  and  the  human  part  of  the  cargo  had 
an  ample  feast  on  a  sort  of  food  to  wWcb  they  had  now  so  long 
been  strangers.  The  horses  and  cows  were  left  on  Dunks'  island, 
"where  they  stayed  until  word  was  sent  to  the  governor  that  they 
had  eaten  down  all  his  grass,  and  would  soon  be  on  allowance 
again,  nnless  taken  away.  Means,  however,  were  socn  found 
to  relieve  him  of  the  stock,  though  his  meadows,  or  pastures 
rather,  haviijg  been  seldom  cut  in  that  climate,  were  much  im- 
proved by  the  visit  paid  them.  As  for  the  animals,  they  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  different  farms,  thus  giving  a little  milk 
and  a little  additional  force  to  each  neighborhood.  Fowls  aod 
pigs  had  been  distributed  some  time  previously,  so  that  not  a 
man  in  the  group  was  without  bis  breeding  sow  and  his  brood 
of  young  chickens.  These  were  species  of  stock  that  increased 
BO  rapidly,  that  a little  care  alone  was  wantiDg  to  make  eggs  and 
pork  plenty.  Com,  or  maize,  grew  just  for  the  planting  ；  though 
it  wa9  all  the  better,  certainly,  for  a littl^  care. 

After  sa&cient  time  had  been  allowed  to  make  the  necessary 
preparationa,  the  yessels  sailed  with  the  immigraBts  for  the  reef. 
There  was  many  a  glfid  meeting  between  Mends  and  relatives. 
Those  who  just  arrived  kad  a  great  deal  to  tell  those  who 
had  preceded  them  by  eighteen  months;  and  those  who  now 
considered  themselves  old  settlera,  entertained  the  new  ones 
whli  the  wonders  of  their  novel  situations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

" Welter  upon  the  watera,  mlghtj  on*— 
And  stretch  thee  in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine, 
Turn  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun. 
And  tofls  the  billow  fh>in  thy  fluUiig  fin; 
Heave  thy  deep  breathing  to  the  ocean's  din. 
And  bound  upon  its  ridges  In  thy  pride,  • 
Or  diye  down  to  ito lowest  depths,  and  In 
The  caverns  whore  its  unknown  monsters  hide, 
Measure  thy  length  beneath  the  gulf-stream's  tide." 

Bkainasd^b  Ska-Sekpkrt. 


Ths  colony  had  now  readied  a  point  when  its  policy  mast 
have  an  eye  to  its  future  destinies.  If  it  were  intended  to 
push  it,  like  a  new  settlement,  a  very  different  coarse  ought  to 
be  pursued  from  the  one  hitherto  adopted.  Bat  the  governor 
and  council  entertained  more  moderate  views.  They  under- 
stood their  real  position  better.  It  was  true  that  the  peak,  in 
one  sense,  or  in  that  which  related  to  soil  and  products,  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  receive  immigrants  as  fast  as  they  could 
come,  but  the  peak  had  its  limits,  and  it  could  bold  bat  a 
very  circumscribed  number.  As  to  the  group,  land  had  to  be 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  husbandman,  little  more  than 
the  elements  of  soil  existing  oyer  so  much  of  its  surface.  Then 
in  the  way  of  trade,  there  could  not  be  any  very  great  induce- 
ment for  adventurers  to  come,  since  the  sandal-wood  was  the 
only  article  possessed  which  would  command  a  price  in  a 
foreign  market.  This  sandal-wood,  moreover,  did  not  belong 
to  the  colony,  but  to  a  people  who  might,  at  any  moment, 
become  hostile,  and  who  already  began  to  complain  that  the 
article  was  getting  to  be  very  scarce.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  add  to  the 
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population  of  the  place  faster  than  would  now  be  done  by  nat 
ural  means. 

The  cargoes  of  the  two  vessels  just  arrived  were  divided  be 
tween  the  state  and  the  governor,  by  a  very  just  process.  The 
governor  had  one-half  the  proceeds  for  his  own  private  use,  as 
owner  of  the  Eancocns,  without  which  vessel  nothing  could 
have  been  done  ；  while  the  state  received  the  other  moiety,  in 
virtue  of  the  labor  ot its  citizens,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  right 
to  impose  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  Of  the  portion  which 
went  to  the  state,  certain  parts  were  equally  divided  between 
the  colonists,  for  immediate  use,  while  other  parts  of  the  cargo 
were  placed  m  store,  and  held  as  a  stock,  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
occasion  might  arise. 

The  voyage,  like  most  adventures  in  sandal- wood,  teas,  etc" 
in  that  day,  had  been  exceedingly  advantageous,  and  produced 
a  most  beneficent  influence  on  the  fortunes  and  comforts  of  the 
settlement  A  well-selected  cargo  of  the  coarse,  low-priced 
articles  most  needed  in  such  a  colony,  could  easily  have  been 
purchased  with  &r less  than  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  tea 
that  had  been  obtained  at  Canton,  in  exchange  for  the  sandal- 
wood carriea  out;  and  Saanders,  accordingly,  had  filled  the 
holds  of  both  vessels  with  such  articles,  besides  bringing  home 
with  mm  a  considerable  amount  in  specie,  half  of  which  went 
into  the  public  coffers,  and  halt  into  the  private  purse  of  Gover- 
nor Woolston,  Money  had  been  in  citculation  in  the  colony 
for  the  last  twelve  months  ；  though  a  good  deal  of  caution  was 
used  in  saffeiing  it  to  pass  from  liand  to  hand.  The  disposition 
was  to  hoard  ；  bat  this  fresh  arrival  of  specie  gave  a  certain  de- 
gree of  confidence,  and  the  silver  circulated  a  great  deal  more 
freely  after  it  was  known  that  so  considerable  an  amount  bad 
been  brouglit  in. 

It  would  scarcely  be  in  our  power  to  enumerate  the  articles 
that  were  received  by  these  arrivals  ；  they  included  every  thing 
in  common  use  among  civilized  men,  from  a  grindstono  to  a 
cart.  Groceries,  too,  had  been  bronght  in  reasonable  quanti- 
ties, including  teas,  sugars,  etc.  ；  though  these  amcies  were 
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not  80  mach  considered  necessaries  in  America  fifty  years  ago 
as  they  are  to-day.  The  groceries  of  tho  state,  as  well  as  many 
other  articles,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  tbe  merchacts,  who 
either  purchased  them  out  and  out,  to  dispose  of  at  retail,  or 
who  took  them  on  commission  with  the  same  object.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  rcgalar  shops  existed,  there  being  three  on 
the  reef  and  one  on  the  peak,  where  nearly  every  thing  in  use 
could  be  bought,  and  that,  too,  at  prices  that  were  far  from 
being  exorbitant  The  absence  of  import  duties'  had  a  great 
inflaence  on  the  cost  of  things,  the  state  getting  its  receipts  in 
kind,  directly  through  tbe  labor  of  its  citizens,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  a  cnstom-liouse  in  quest  of  its  Bbare  for  the  general 
prosperity. 

I  At  that  time  very  little  was  written  about  the  great  fallacy  of 
the  present  day free  trade which  is  an  illusion  about  which, 
men  now  talk,  and  dispute,  and  almost  fight,  while  no  hvmg 
mortal  can  tell  what  it  really  is.  It  is  wise  for  us  in  America, 
who  never  had  any  thing  bat  free  trade,  according  to  modern 
doctrines,  to  look  a little  closely  into  the  sophisms  that  are  get- 
ting to  be  so  much  in  vogue,  and  which,  whenever  they  come 
from  our  illustrious  ancestor  in  Great  Britain,  have  some  such 
effect  on  the  imaginations  of  a  portion  of  our  people,  as  purling 
rills  and  wooded  cascades  are'  known  to  possess  over  those  of 
certain  young  ladies  of  fifteen. 

Free  trade,  in  its  true  signification,  or  in  the  only  signification 
wbicn  IS  not  a  fallacy,  can  only  mean  a  commerce  that  is  totally 
unfettered  by  duties,  restrictions,  vrohiintions,  ana  charffes  of 
all  sorts.  Except  among  sayages,  the  world  never  yet  saw  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  probably  never  will.  Even  free  trade 
ports  have  exactions  that,  in  a  degree,  counteract  their  pretend- 
ed principle  of  liberty  ；  and  no  free  port  exists,  that  is  any 
tiling  more,  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  its  uses,  than  a  sort  of  a 
bonded  warehouse.  So  long  as  your  goods  remain  there,  on 
deposit  and  unappropriated,  they  are  not  taxed  ；  but  the  instant 
they  are  taken  to  the  consumer,  the  customary  impositions  must 
be  paid. 
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r  Freer  trade ~ that  is,  a  trade  which  is  less  encumbered  than 

【  some  admitted  state  of  things  which  previously  existed "一 is 

I  easily  enough  comprehended  ；  but,  instead  of  conveying  to  the 

f  mind  any  general  theory,  it  merely  shows  that  a lack  of  wisdom 

[  may  have  prevailed  in  the  management  of  some  particular  inter* 

est  ；  which  lack  of  wisdom  is  now  being  tardily  repaired.  Pro- 
hibitions, whether  direct  or  in  the  form  oi impositions  that  tho 
. trade  will  not  bear,  may  be  temoved  without  leaving  trade  free. 
This  or  that  article  may  be  thnmn  open  to  the  general  compe- 
tition, without  import  duty  or  tax  of  any  sort,  and  yet  the  great 
balk  of  the  commerce  of  a  conntry  be  so  fettered  as  to  put  an 
effectual  check  upon  any  tnmg  like  uberal  intercourse.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  Virginia  were  an  independent  country. 
Its  exports  would  be  tobacco,  flour,  and  com  ；  the  tobacco  crop 
probably  more  than  equalling  in  value  those  portions  of  the 
other  crops  which  are  sent  out  of  the  country.  England  is  suf- 
fering for  food,  and  she  takes  off  every  thing  like  imposts  on 
the  eatables,  while  she  taxes  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  many 
hundred  per  cent.    Can  tliat  be  Called  free  trade  ？ 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  could  wish  to 
protest  against  the  sbonts  and  fallacies  of  the  hour.  Trade,  per- 
haps the  most  corrapt  and  corrupting  influence  of  life ~~ or,  if 
second  to  any  thing  in  evil,  second* only  to  politics 一 is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  great  means  of  humanizing,  enlightening,  lib- 
eralizing, and  improving  the  human  race 1 Now,  against  this 
monstrous  mistake  in  morals,  we  would  mm  raise  our  feeblo 
voices  in  sober  remonstrance.  That  the  intercourse,  whicli  is  a 
consequence  of  commerce,  may,  in  certain  ways,  liberalize  & 
man's  views,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  insist  that  there  are  better  modes  of  attaining  the 
same  ends.  Bat  it  striked  us  as  profane  to  ascribe  to  this  frail 
and  mercenary  influence  a  power  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  on  the  Christian  church,  and 
on  that  alone ~ a  cliarcb  which  is  opposed  to  most  of  the  prac- 
tices of  trade,  whicli  rebukes  them  in  nearly  every  line  ot ita 
precepts,  and  which,  carried  out  in  its  purity,  can  alone  give 
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the  world  that  liberty  and  happiness  which  a  grasping  spirit 
of  cuDidltj  is  80  ready  to  impute  to  tho  desire  to  accamalate 


Fortunately,  there  was  little  occasion  to  dispute  about  the 
theories  of  commerce  at  the  reef.  The  little  trade  that  did 
exist  was  truly  unfettered  ；  but  no  one  supposed  that  any  man 
was  nearer  to  God  on  that  account,  except  as  be  was  further 
removed  from  temptations  to  do  wrong.  Still,  the  governing 
principle  was  sound  ；  not  by  icanting  about  the  beneficent  and 
holy  inflaences  of  commerce,  but  by  leaving  to  each  man  his 
individuality,  or  restraining  it  only  on  those  points  which  the 
public  good  demanded.  Instead  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of 
the  colony,  "wnich  his  superior  wealth  and  official  power  would 
have  rendered  very  easy.  Governor  Woolston  acted  in  the  most 
liberal  spmi  to  all  around  him.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Anne,  which  was  built  by  the  colony,  the  council  had  decided, 
in  some  measure  contrary  to  his  wishes,  though  m  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  was  right,  that  all  the  vessels  were  the  private 
property  of  Mark.  After  this  decision,  the  governor  formally 
conveyed  the  Mermaid  and  the  Abraham  to  the  state  ；  the  for- 
mer to  be  retained  principally  as  a  cruiser  and  a  packet,  while 
the  last  was  in  daily  use  as  a  means  of  conveying  articles  and 
passengers  from  one  island  to  the  other.  The  Nesbamony  was 
presented,  out  and  out,  to  Belts,  who  turned  many  a  penny  with 
her,  by  keeping  her  ranning  through  the  different  passages,  with 
freight,  etc"  going  from  plantation  to  plantation,  as  these  good 
people  were  in  the  practice  of  calling  their  farms.  Indeed,  Bob 
did  little  else,  until  the  governor,  seeing  his  propensity  to  stick 
by  the  water,  and  ascertaining  that  the  intercourse  would  justify 
such  an  investment,  determined  to  build  him  a  sloop,  in  order 
'that  he  might  use  her  as  a  sort  of  packet  and  market  boat 
united,  A  vessel  of  about  forty-five  tons  was  laid  down  accord- 
ingly, and  put  into  the  water  at  the  end  of  six  months,  that 
was  just  the  sort  of  craft  suited  to  Bob's  wishes  and  wants. 、 lu 


the  meantime,  the  honest  fellow  had  resigned  liis  seat  in  the 
council,  feeling  tbat  he  was  out  of  his  place  in  such  a  body, 
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among  men  of  more  or  less  education,  and  of  habits  so  much 
superior  and  more  refined  than  bis  own.  Mark  did  not  oppose 
this  step  in  bis  friend,  but  rather  encouraged  it  ；  being  persuad- 
ed nothing  was  gained  by  forcing  upon  a  man  duties  he  was 
hardly  fitted  to  discharge.  Self-made  men,  he  well  knew,  were 
sometimes  very  useful ； but  he  also  knew  that  they  must  be  first 
nvade.  7 

The  name  of  this  new  sloop  was  the  Martha,  being  thus  called 
in  compliment  to  her  owner's  sober-minded,  industrious,  and 
careful  wife.  She  (the  sloop,  and  not  Mrs.  Betts)  was  nearly 
all  cabin,  having  lockers  forward  and  aft,  and  was  fitted  with 
benches  in  her  wings,  steamboat  fashion.  Her  canvas  was  of 
light  duck,  there  being  very  little  heavy  weather  in  that  climate  ； 
80  that  assisted  by  a  boy  and  a  Kannaka,  honest  Bob  could  do 
any  thing  he  wished  with  his  craft.  He  often  went  to  the  peak 
and  Rancocas  Island  in  her,  always  doing  something  useful ； 
and  he  even  made  several  trips  in  her,  within  the  first  few 
montlis  he  had  her  running,  as  far  as  Betto's  group.  On  these 
last  voyages,  he  carried  over  Eannakas  as  passengers,  as  well  as 
various  small  articles,  snch  as  fish-hooks,  old  iron,  hatchets 
even,  and  now  and  then  a little  tobacco.  These  he  exchanged 
for  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  yet  scarce  in  the  colony,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  mouths  to  consume  them  ；  baskets  ；  Indian 
cloth  ；  paddles,  which  the  islanders  made  very  beautifully  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  ；  bread-fniit,  and  other  plants  that 
abounded  more  at  Betto's  group  than  at  the  reef,  or  even  on 
the  peak. 

Bat  the  greatest  voyage  Betts  made  that  season  was  when  he 
took  a  freight  of  melons.  This  was  a  fruit  which  now  abounded 
in  the  colony  ；  so  much  so  as  to  be  fed  even  to  the  hogs,  while 
the  natives  knew  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  art  of  eating  it. 
They  were  extraordinarily  fond  of  melons,  and  Bob  actually 
filled  the  cabin  of  the  Martha  with  articles  obtained  in  exchange 
for  his  cargo.  Among  other  things  obtained  on  this  occasion, 
was  a  safliciency  of  sandal-wood  to  purchase  for  the  owner  of 
the  sloop  as  many  groceries  as  he  could  consume  in  his  family 
661 ..IT 
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for  twelve  months  ；  though  groceries  were  lugb,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  in  a  place  like  the  reel  Beits  always  admitted  that, 
the  first  great  torn  in  his  fortune  was  the  money  made  od  tbis 
voyage,  in  which  he  embarked  without  the  least  appreheDsion 
of  Waally,  and  his  never-ceasiDg  wiles  and  iatrigues.  Indeed, 
most  of  his  sales  were  made  to  that  subtle  and  active  chief,  who 
dealt  very  fairly  by  mm. 

All  this  time  the  Rancocas  was  laid  up  for  w»nt  of  something 
to  freight  her  with.  At  one  time  the  governor  thought  of  send- 
ing her  to  pick  up  a  cargo  where  she  could  ；  but  a  suggestion 
by  a  seaman  of  the  name  of  Walker  set  him  on  a  different 
tmck,  and  put  on  foot  an  adventure  which  soon  attracted  the 
fttteDtion  of  most  of  the  sea-faring  portion  of  tho  community. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  crew  of  the  HancocuSy  not  only 
in  her  onginal  run  through  those  seas,  but  in  her  two  sub- 
sequent passages  from  America,  that  the  spermaceti  whale 
abounded  in  all  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  lay  to  windward 
of  the  group.  Now  Walker  liad  once  been  second  officer  of  a 
Nantucket  craft,  and  was  regularly  brought  no  to  the  business 
of  taking  whales.  Among  the  colonists  were  half  a  dozen  others 
who  bad  done  more  or  less  at  the  same  business  ；  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Walker,  who  had  gone  out  in  the  Rancocus  as 
her  first  officer,  Captain  Saunders  laid  in  a  provision  of  sucli  arti- 
cles as  were  necessary  to  set  up  the  business*  These  consisted 
of  cordage,  harpoons,  spades,  lanoes, .  and  casks.  Then  no 
small  part  of  the  lower  hold  of  the  Henlopen  was  stowed  with 
shook  casks  ；  iron  for  Loops,  etc.,  being  also  provided. 

As  the  sandal-wood  was  now  obtained  in  only  small  quanti- 
ties, all  idea  of  sending  the  ship  to  Canton  again,  that  year,  was 
necessarily  abandoned.  At  first  this  seemed  to  be  a  great  loss  ； 
but  when  the  governor  came  to  reflect  coolly  on  the  subject, 
not  only  he,  but  the  council  generally,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Providence  was  dealing  more  mercifully  with  them,  by 
turning  the  people  into  this  new  channel  of  commerce,  than  to 
leave  them  to  pursue  their  original  track.  Sandal-wood  had  a 
purely  adventitious  value,  though  it  brought,  particularly  in 
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li  that  age,  a  most  enormous  profit  ；  one  so  lar^e,  indeed,  as  to 

I  have  a  direct  and  quick  tendency  to  demoralize  those  embarkea 

k  in  the  trade.    The  whaling  business,  on  the  other  hand,  .while 

I  it  made  large  returns,  demanded  industry,  courage,  perseverance, 

【  and  a  lair  amount  of  capital.    Of  vessels,  the  colonists  liad  all 

I  thby  wanted  ；  the  forethought  of  Saunders  and  the  saggeations 
, of  Walker  furnisned  the  particular  means  ；  and  of  provisions 


there  was  now  a  superabundance  in  the  group. 

It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  snclx  an  occupation  offered 
to  interest  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  colonists^  Man  must 
have  something  to  do ― some  main  object  to  live  for ~ or  he  is 
apt  to  degenerate  in  his  ambition,  and  to  fall  off  in  bis  pro や 
ress.  No  sooner  was  it  annonnced  that  whales  were  to  be 
taken,  however,  than  even  the  women  became  alive  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  enterprise.  This  feeling  was  kept  up  by  the  gover- 
nor's letting  it  be  officially  known  that  each  colonist  should 
have  one  share,  or  "  lay,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  the  expected 
cargo  ；  which  share,  or  " lay,"  was  to  be  paid  for  in  provisions. 
Those  actually  engaged  in  the  business  had  as  many  " lays"  as 
it  was  thought  they  could  earn  ；  the  colony  in  its  collected 
capacity  had  a  certain  number  more,  in  return  for  articles  re- 
ceived from  the  public  stores  ；  and  the  governor,  as  owner  of 
the  vessels  employed,  received  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cargo,  or 
cargoes*  This  last  was  a  very  small  return  for  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  ；  and  it  was  so  understood  by  those  who 
reaped  the  advantages  of  the  owner's  liberality. 

The  Bancocus  was  not  fitted  out  as  a  whaler,  but  wjis  reserved 
as  a  warehouse  to  receive  the  oil,  to  store  it  until a  cargo  was 
collected,  and  then  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  convey  it  to 
America.  For  this  purpose  she  was  stripped,  had  her  rigging 
thorougniy  overliauled,  was  cleaned  out  and  smoked  for  rats, 
and  otherwise  was  prepared  for  service.  While  in  this  state, 
filie  lay  alongside  of  the  natural  quay,  near  and  opposite  to  some 
extensive  sheds  which  bad  been  erected  as  a  protection  against 
the  heats  of  the  climate. 

The  Henlopen,  a  compact  clump  of  a  brig,  that  was  roomy 
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on  deck,  and  had  stout  masts  and  good  rigging,  was  fitted  out 
for  the  whaler  ；  though  tlie  Anne  was  sent  to  cruise  in  com- 
pany. Five  whale-boats,  with  the  necessary  crews,  were  em- 
ployed ； two  remaining  with  the  Anne,  and  three  in  the  brig. 
The  Eannakas  were  found  to  be  indefatigable  at  the  oar,  and  a 
good  number  of  them  were  used  on  this  occasion.  About 
twenty  of  the  largest  boys  belonging  to  tho  colony  were  also 
sent  out,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  sea.  These  boys 
were  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  and  were  made 
useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Great  was  the  interest  awakened  in  the  colony  when  the 
Henlopen  and  the  Anne  sailed  on  this  adventure.  Many  of 
the  women ~ the  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  or  sweethearts  of  the 
whalers 一 would  gladly  have  gone  along  ；  and  so  intense  did  the 
feeling  become,  that  the  governor  determined  to  make  a  festival 
of  the  occasion,  and  to  offer  to  take  out,  himself,  in  the  Mer- 
maid, as  many  of  both  sexes  as  might  choose  to  make  a  trip  of 
a  few  days  at  sea,  and  be  witnesses  of  the  success  of  their 
friends  in  this  new  undertaking.  Betts  also  took  a  party  in  the 
Martha.  The  Abraham,  too,  was  in  company  ；  wjiile  the 
Neshamony  was  sent  to  leeward,  to  keep  a look-out  in  that 
quarter,  lest  the  natives  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  visit 
the  group  wJiile  so  many  of  its  fighting-men,  fully  a  hundred 
altogether,  were  absent.  It  is  true,  those  who  stayed  at  home 
were  fully  aoie  to  beat  off  Waally  and  his  followers  ；  but  the 
governor  thought  it  prudent  to  have  a look-out.  Such  was  the 
difference  produced  by  habit.  When  the  whole  force  of  the 
colony  consisted  of  less  than  twenty  men,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  protect  itself,  could  it  be  brought  to  act  together  ； 
whereas  now,  when  ten  times  twenty  were  left  at  home,  unu- 
sual caution  was  deemed  necessary,  because  the  colony  was 
weakened  by  this  expedition  of  so  many  of  its  members.  But 
every  thing  is  comparative  with  man. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  whaling  expedition  sailed  ；  the  gov- 
ernor leading  on  board  the  Mermaid,  which  had  no  less  than 
forty  females  in  her,  Bridget  and  Anne  being  among  thenu 
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The  vessels  went  out  by  the  southern  channel,  passing  through 
the  strait  at  the  bridge  in  order  to  do  so.  This  course  was 
taken,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  turn  to  windward  in  the  open 
water  between  the  south  cape  and  the  peak,  than  to  do  it  in 
the  narrow  passages  between  the  islands  of  the  group.  The 
Mermaid  led  off  handsomely,  sparing  the  Henlopen  her  courses 
and  royals.  Even  the  Abraham  could  spare  the  last  vessel  her 
fore-sail,  the  new  purchase  turning  out  to  be  any  thing  but  a 
traveller.  The  women  wondered  how  so  slow  a  vessel  could 
ever  catch  a  whale  I 

The  direction  steered  by  the  fleet  carried  it  close  under  the 
weather  side  of  the  peak,  tlie  summit  of  which  was  crowded  by 
the  population,  to  see  so  unusual  and  pleasing  a  sight.  The  Mar- 
tha led,  carrying  rather  more  sail,  in  proportion  to  her  size,  than 
the  Mermaid.  It  happened,  by  one  of  those  vagaries  of  fortune 
which,  so  often  thWart  the  best  calculations,  that  a  spout  was 
seen  to  windward  of  the  cliffs,  at  a  moment  when  the  sloop  was 
about  a league  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  vessel.  Now,  every 
vessel  in  the  fleet  had  its  whale-boat  and  whale-boat's  crew  ； 
though  the  men  of  all  but  those  who  belonged  to  the  Henlopen 
were  altogether  inexperienced.  It  is  true,  they  had  learned 
the  theory  of  the  art  of  taking  a  whale,  but  they  were  utterly 
wanting  in  the  practice.  Belts  was  not  the  man  to  have  the 
game  in  view,  however,  and  not  make  an  effort  to  overcome  it 
His  boat  was  manned  in  an  instant,  and  away  he  went,  with 
Socrates  in  the  bows,  to  fasten  to  a  huere  creature  that  was  roll- 
ing on  the  water  in  a  species  of  slusrgish.  enjoyment  of  its  in- 
stincts. It  often  happens  that  very  young  soldiers,  more  espe- 
cially when  an  esprit  de  corps  has  been  awakened  in  them, 
achieve  things  from  which  older  troops  wouia  retire,  under  the 
consciousness  of  their  hazards.  So  did  it  prove  with  the  Mar- 
tha's boat's  crew  on  this  occasion.  Betts  steered,  and  he  put 
tbem  directly  on  the  whale  ；  Socrates,  who  looked  fairly  green 
under  the  influence  of  alarm  and  eagerness  to  attack,  both  in- 
creased by  the  total  novelty  of  his  situation,  making  his  dart  of 
the  harpoon  when  the  bows  of  the  fragile  craft  were  literallj 
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over  the  huge  body  of  the  animal.  All  the  energy  of  the  negro 
was  thrown  into  his  blow,  for  he  felt  as  if  it  were  life  or  death 
with  him  ；  and  the  whale  spouted  blood  immediately.  It  is 
deemed  a  great  exploit  with  whalers,  though  it  is  not  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  to  inflict  a  death-wound  with  the  harpoon  ；  that 
implement  being  intended  to  make  fast  with  to  the  fish,  which 
is  subsequently  slain  with  what  is  termed  a lance.  But  Socrates 
actually  killed  the  first  whale  be  ever  strack,  with  a  harpoon  ； 
and  from  that  moment  he  became  an  important  personage  in 
the  fisheries  of  those  seas.  That  blow  was  a  sort  of  Palo  Alto 
afrair  to  him,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  successes. 
Indeed,  it  soon  got  to  be  said  that  "  with  Bob  Betts  to  put 
the  boat  on,  and  Old  Soc  to  strike,  a  whale  commonly  has  a 
hard  time  on't."  It  is  true,  that  a  good  many  boats  were  stov^e, 
and  two  Kannakas  were  drowned,  that  very  Bummer,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  tactics  ；  bat  the  whales  wtsre  killed,  and  Betts 
and  the  black  escaped  with  whole  skins. 

On  this 一 the  first  occasion ~~ the  whale  made  the  water  foam, 
half-filled  the  boat,  and  would  have  dragged  it  under,  but  for 
the  vigor  of  the  negro's  arm  and  the  home  character  of  the 
blow,  which  caused  the  fish  to  turn  up  and  breathe  his  last,  be- 
fore he  bad  time  to  run  any  great  distance.  The  governor  ar- 
rived on  the  spot  just  as  Bob  had  got  a  hawser  to  the  whale 
and  was  ready  to  fill  away  for  the  south  cape  chanQel  again. 
The  vessels  passed  each  other  cheering,  and  the  governor  ad- 
monished his  friend  not  to  carry  the  carcass  too  near  tbe  dwell- 
ings, lest  it  should  render  them  uninhabitable.  But  Betts  had 
his  anchorage  already  in  his  eye,  and  away  be  went,  with  the 
wind  on  his  quarter,  towing  his  prize  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
knots.  It  may  be  said,  here,  that  the  Martha  went  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  that  the  wbale  was  floated  into  shallow  water,  where 
sinking  wds  oat  of  the  question,  and  Bob  and  his  Kannakas ^ 
about  twenty  in  number 一 went  to  work  to  peel  off  the  blubber 
in  a  very  efficient,  though  not  in  a  very  scientific  or  artis^ 
tical  manner.  They  got  the  (feature  stripped  of  its  jacket  of  fat 
that  very  night,  and  next  morning  the  Martha  appeared  with  a 
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set  of  kettles,  in  which  the  blubber  was  tried  oat  Casks  were 
also  brought  in  the  sloop,  and  when  the  work  was  done,  it  was 
found  that  that  single  whale  yielded  one  hundred  and  eleven 
barrels  of  oil,  of  which  thirty-three  barrels  were  head-matter  I 
This  was  a  capital  commencement  for  the  new  trade,  and  Belts 
conveyed  the  whole  of  his  prize  to  the  reef,  where  the  oil  was 
started  into  the  ground-tier  of  the  Rancocus,  the  casks  of  wtuoh 
were  nearly  repaired,  and  ready  stowed  to  receive  it 

A  week  later,  as  the  governor,  in  the  Mermaid,  cruising  in 
company  with  the  Henlopen  and  Abraham,  was  looking  oat  for 
whales  about  a  hundred  miles  to  windward  of  the  peak,  having 
met  with  no  saccess,  he  was  again  joined  by  Belts  in  the 
Martha.  Every  thing  was  reported  right  at  the  reef.  The 
Neshamony  bad  come  in  for  provisions  and  gone  out  again, 
and  the  Rancocus  would  stand  up  without  watching,  with  her 
hundred  and  eleven  barrels  of  oil  in  her  lower  hold.  The 
governor  expressed  bis  sense  of  Betts，  services^  and  reminding 
him  of  his  old  faculty  of  seeing  farther  and  truer  than  most  on 
board,  he  asked  him  to  go  up  into  the  brig's  cross-trees  and 
take  a look  for  ^liales.  The  keen-eyed  fellow  had  not  been 
aloft  ten  minuteB,  before  the  cry  of  "  spouts  一  spouts  ！"  was 
ringing  through  the  vessel.  The  proper  signal  was  made  to 
the  Henlopen  and  i\.brabam,  when  everybody  made  sail  in  the 
neoessaiy  direction.  By  sunset  a  great  number  of  whales  were 
fallen  in  with,  and  as  Captun,  Walker  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
they  were  feeding  in  that  place,  no  attempt  was  made  on  them 
until  morning.  The  next  day,  however,  with  the  return  of 
light,  six  boats  were  in  the  water,  and  pulling  off  toward  the 
game. 

On  this  occasion,  Walker  led  on,  as  became  his  rank  and 
experience.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  fast  to  a  very  large 
whale,  a  brother  of  that  taken  by  Belts,  and  the  females  had 
the  exciting  spectacle  of  a  boat  towed  by  an  enormous  fish 
at  a  rate  of  no  less  than  twenty  knots  in  an  hour.  It  is  the 
practice  among  whalers  for  the  vessel  to  keep  working  to  wind* 
ward  while  the  game  is  taking,  in  order  to  be  in  the  moat 
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favorable  position  to  close  yfiih  tbe  boats  after  the  whale  ia 
killed.  So  long,  however,  as  the  creature  has  life  in  it,  it 
would  be  folly  to  aim  at  any  other  object  than  getting  to  wind- 
ward, for  the  fish  may  be  here  at  one  moment,  and  a league  off 
in  a  few  minutes  more.  Sometimes  the  alarmed  animal  goes 
fairly  out  of  sight  of  the  vessel,  ranning  in  a  straight  line  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  when  the  alternatives  are  to  ran  the 
chances  of  missing  the  ship  altogether,  or  to  cut  from  the 
whale.  By  doing  the  last,  not  only  is  a  harpoon  lost,  but  often 
several  hundred  fathoms  of  line  ；  and  it  not  unfreqnently  haj> - 
pcDA  that  whales  are  killed  with  harpoons  in  them,  left  by  for- 
mer assailants,  and  dragging  after  them  a  hundred,  or  two, 
fathoms  of  line. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  to  the  uninitiated  readei, 
that  the  harpoon  is  a  barbed  spear,  with  a  gmall,  but  stout 
cord,  or  whale  line  fastened  to  it.  The  boat  approaches  the 
fish  bow  foremost,  but  is  made  sharo  at  both  ends,  tLat  it  may 
" back  off"  if  necessary  ；  the  whale  being  often  dangerous  to 
approach,  and  ordinarily  Btarting,  when  struck,  in  a  way  to  ren- 
der his  immediate  neighborhood  somewhat  ticklish.  The  fish 
usually  goes  down  when  harpooned,  and  the  line  must  be  per- 
mitted to  "run  out,"  or  he  would  drag  the  boat  after  him.  But 
a  whale  must  breathe  as  well  as  a  man,  and  the  faster  he  runs 
the  sooner  he  must  come  up  for  a  fresh  stock  of  air.  Now,  the 
proper  use  of  the  harpoon  and  the  line  is  merely  to  fasten  to 
the  fish  ；  though  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  creature  is 
killed  by  the  former.  As  soon  as  the  whale  reappears  on  the 
surface,  and  becomes  stationary,  or  even  moderates  his  speed  a 
little,  the  men  begin  to  haul  in  line,  gradually  closing  with  their 
intended  victim.  It  often  Happens  that  the  whale  starts  afresh, 
when  line  must  be  permitted  to  run  out  anew  ；  this  process  of 
" hauling  in"  and  " letting  run"  being  often  renewed  several 
times  at  the  taking  of  a  single  fish.  When  the  boat  can  bo 
hauled  near  enough,  the  officer  at  its  bead  darts  his  lance  into 
the  whale,  aiming  at  a  vital  part.  If  the  creature  "  spoil ta 
blood,"  it  is  well ； but  if  not  hit  in  the  vitals,  away  it  goes,  and 
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the  whole  business  of  "letting  run,"  "  towing,"  and  ** hauling 
in"  has  to  be  gone  over  again. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Walker's  harpooner,  or  boat-steerer, 
as  he  is  called,  had  made  a  good  "  heave,"  and  was  well  fast  to 
his  fish.  The  animal  made  a  great  circuit,  ranning  completely 
round  the  Mermaid,  at  a  distance  which  enabled  those  on  board 
her  to  see  all  that  was  passing.  When  nearest  to  the  brig,  and 
the  water  was  curling  off  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  combs  two  feet 
higher  than  her  gunwale,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  frantic 
career  of  the  whale,  Bridget  pressed  closer  to  her  husband's  side, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  mentally  thanked  Heaven  that 
he  was  the  governor,  since  that  was  an  office  which,  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  go  forth  and  kill  whales.  At  that  very  moment, 
Mark  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  the  sport, 
though  he  certainly  had  some  doubts  whether  such  an  occup? 
tion  would  suitably  accord  with  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

Walker  got  alongside  of  his  whale  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
two  brigs,  and  to  leeward  of  both.  In  consequence  of  this  fa- 
vorable circumstance,  the  Heulopen  soon  had  its  prize  hooked 
on,  and  her  people  at  work  stripping  off  the  blubber.  This  is 
done  by  hooking  the  lower  Dlock  <Jf  a  powerful  purchase  in  a 
portion  of  the  substance,  and  then  cutting  a  strip  of  convenient 
size,  and  heaving  on  the  fall  at  the  windlass.  The  strip  is  cut 
by  implements  called  spades,  and  the  blubber  is  torn  from  the 
carcass  by  the  strain,  after  the  sides  of  the  "  blanket-piece,"  as 
the  strip  is  termed,  are  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
animal  by  the  cutting  process.  The  "  blanket-pieces"  are  often 
raised  as  high  as  the  lower  mast-lieads,  or  as  far  as  the  purchase 
will  admit  of  its  being  carried,  when  a  transverse  cut  is  made, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fragment  is  lowered  on  deck.  This  "blanket- 
piece"  is  then  cut  into  pieces  and  put  into  the  try-works,  a largo 
boiler  erected  on  deck,  in  order  to  be  "  tryed-out,"  when  the 
oil  is  cooled,  and  "started"  below  into  casks.  In  this  instance  the 
oil  was  taken  on  board  the  Abraham  as  fast  as  it  was  "  tryed-out" 
on  board  the  Henlopen,  the  weather  admitting  of  the  transfer. 

But  that  single  whale  was  far  from  being  the  only  fruits  of 
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Beits'  discovery.  The  honest  old  Delaware  seaman  took  two 
more  whales  himself,  Socrates  making  fast,  and  lie  killing  the 
creatures.  The  boats  of  the  Henlopen  also  took  two  more,  and 
that  of  the  Abraham  one.  Betts  in  the  Martba,  and  tlie  gov- 
ernor in  the  Mermaid,  towed  four  of  these  whales  into  the  south- 
ern channel,  and  into  what  now  got  the  name  of  the  Whaling 
Bight.  This  was  the  spot  where  Betts  had  tryed  out  the  first 
fish  taken,  and  it  proved  to  be  every  way  suitable  for  its  busi- 
ness. The  bight  formed  a  perfectly  safe  harbor,  and  there  was 
not  only  a  sandy  shoal  on  which  the  whales  could  be  floated 
and  kept  from  sinking,  a  misfortune  that  sometimes  occurs,  bnt 
it  had  a  natural  quay  quite  near,  where  the  Rancocus,  herself, 
could  】ie.  There  was  fresh  water  in  abundance,  and  an  island 
af  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  largest  whaling  establishment  that 
ever  existed.  This  island  was  incontinently  named  Blabber 
Island.  The  greatest  disadvantage  was  the  total  absence  of  soil, 
and  consequently  of  all  sorts  of  herbage  ；  but  its  surface  was 
as  smooth  as  that  of  an  artincial  quay,  admitting  of  the  rolling 
of  casts  with  perfect  ease.  The  governor  no  sooner  ascertained 
the  facilities  of  the  place,  which  was  far  enough  from  the  ordi- 
nary passage  to  and  from  the  peak  to  remove  the  nuisances,  than 
he  determined  to  make  it  his  whaling  haven. 

The  Abraham  was  sent  across  to  Rancocus  Island  for  a load 
of  lumber,  and  extensive  sheds  were  erected  in  time  to  receive 
the  Henlopen,  when  she  came  in  with  a  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
on  board,  and  towing  in  three  whales  that;  she  had  actually  tab- 
en  in  the  passage  between  Cape  South  and  the  peak.  By  that 
time  the  Rancocus  had  been  moved,  being  stiff  enougb.  to  be 
brought  from  the  reef  to  Blubber  Island  under  some  of  her 
lower  sails.  This  moving  of  vessels  among  the  islands  of  the 
group  was  a  very  easy  matter,  so  long  as  they  were  not  to  bo 
caCrried  to  windward  ；  and  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  chan- 
nels had  let  the  mariners  into  the  secret  of  turning  up  against 
the  trades  and  within  the  islands,  by  keeping  in  such  reaches 
as  enabled  them  to  go  as  near  the  wind  as  was  necessary,  while 
they  were  not  compelled  to  go  nearer  than  a  craft  could  lie. 
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Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  trade  that  was  destined  to 
be  of  the  last  importance  to  oar  colonists.  The  oil  that  was 
brought  in  from  this  first  cruise a  cruise  that  lasted  less  than 
two  montha ~- and  including  that  taken  by  all  the  boats,  amountr 
ed  to  two  thousand  barrels,  quite  filling  the  lower  hold  of  the 
Rancocas,  and  farnisliiDg  her  with  more  than  half  of  a  full  cargo. 
At  the  Drices  which  then  ruled  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
America,  three  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  spermaceti,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  head-matter,  was  known  to  be  worth  near 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  might  be  set  down  as  large  a 
return  for  labor  as  men  could  obtain  under  the  most  advanta- 
geons  circumstancea. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

•The  forest  reels  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  sturdy*  woodman's  axe  ； 
Tbe  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke, 

And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  harvest  flnldfV 
And  all  that  nature  to  blithe  labor  yields." 

PAfTLDINQ. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  attended  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  whaling,  it  was  six  months  before  the  Rancocus 
was  loaded,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Hamburgh  with  her  cargo. 
This  time  the  ship  went  east  at  once,  instead  of  sailing  to  the 
westward,  as  she  had  previously  done "~ taking  with  her  a  crew 
composed  partly  of  colonists  and  partly  of  Kannakas.  Six 
boys,  however,  went  in  the  ship,  the  children  of  reputable  set- 
tlers ； all  of  whom  the  governor  intended  should  be  officers, 
hereafter,  on  board  of  colony  vessels.  To  prevent  difficulties 
on  the  score  of  national  character,  on  leaving  America  the  last 
time,  Saunders  had  cleared  for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  a 
market  ；  meaning  to  cover  his  vessel,  let  her  go  where  she  mignt, 
by  the  latter  reservation.  This  question  of  nationality  offered 
a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  in  the  long  run,  and  the  council 
foresaw  future  embarrassments  as  connected  with  the  subject  ； 
but,  every  one  of  the  colonists  being  of  American  birth,  and 
America  being  then  neutral,  and  all  the  American-built  vessels 
having  American  papers,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  let 
things  take  their  natural  course  under  the  existing  arrangement, 
until  something  occurred  to  render  a  more  decided  policy  ad- 
visaole. 

As  soon  as  tbe  Rancocus  got  off,  the  Hcnlopen  went  out 
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Again,  to  cruise  about  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward  ；  while 
the  in-shore  fishery  was  carried  on  by  Betts,  in  the  Martha,  with 
great  spirit  and  most  extraordinary  successT'  So  alive  did  the 
people  get  to  be  to  the  profit  and  sport  of  this  sort  of  business, 
that  boats  were  constructed,  and  crews  formed  all  oyer  the  col- 
ony, there  being  often  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  parties  out, 
taking  whales  near  the  coasts.  The  furor  existed  on  the  peak, 
as  well  as  in  the  low  lands,  ana  Bridget  and  Anne  could  not  but 
marvel  that  men  would  quit  the  delicious  coolness,  the  beautiful 
groves,  and  all  the  fruits  and  bountiful  products  of  that  most 
delightful  plain,  to  go  out  on  the  ocean,  in  narrow  quarters,  and 
under  a  hot  sun,  to  risK  their  lives  in  chase  of  the  whale  ！  This 
did  the  colonists,  nevertheless,  until  the  governor  himself  began 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  striking  a  whale^  if  he  would  maintain 
Lis  proper  place  in  the  public  opinion. 」 

As  respects  the  governor,  and  tfie  other  high  functionaries 
of  the  colony,  some  indulgence  was  entertained  ；  it  being  the 
popular  notion  that  men  who  lived  so  much  within  doors,  and 
whose  hands  got  to  be  so  soft,  were  not  exactly  the  sort  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  most  useful  at  the  oar.  Heaton  and  the 
merchants,  Pennock,  and  the  two  younger  Woolstons,  with  the 
clergyman,  were  easily  excused  in  the  popular  mind  ；  but  the 
governor  was  known  to  be  a  prime  seaman,  and  a  silent  expec- 
tation appeared  to  prevail,  that  some  day  he  would  be  seen  in 
the  bow  of  a  boat,  lancing  a  whale.  Before  the  first  season  was 
over,  this  expectation  was  fully  realized  ；  Governor  Woolston 
heading  no  less  than  four  of  what  were  called  the  colony  boats, 
or  boats  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and  fished  as  much  for  hon- 
or as  profit,  taking  a  fine  whale  on  each  occasion.  These  ex- 
ploits of  the  governor's  capped  the  climax,  in  the  way  of  giving 
a  tdne  to  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  taking  whales.  No 
man  could  any  longer  doubt  of  its  being  honorable,  as  well  as 
useful,  and  even  the  boys  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  go  out. 
The  Kannakajs,  more  or  less  of  whom  were  employed  in  each 
vessel,  rose  greatly  in  the  public  estimation,  and  no  young  man 
could  expect  to  escape  aiiimadversion,  unless  he  had  been  pres- 
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ent  at  least  once  at  the  taking  of  a  whale.  Those  who  had 
Btnick  or  lanced  a  fish  were  now  held  in  a  proportionate  degree 
of  repnte.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  this  group  that  the  custom  origi- 
nally obtfdned,  which  prohibited  a  yoang  man  from  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  dance  who  had  not  strock  his  fish  ；  and  not  at 
Nantucket,  as  bas  been  erroneously  supposed* 

In  a  commanity  where  each  a  spirit  was  awakened,  it  is  not 
Burpriaing  that  great  success  attended  the  fisheries.  The  Hen- 
lopen  did  well,  bringing  in  eight  handrea  barrels  ；  but  she  found 
six  hundred  more  in  waiting  for  her,  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
in-shore  fishermen  ；  some  using  the  Abraham,  some  the  Martha, 
some  the  Anne,  and  others  again  nothing  but  the  boats  in  which 
they  pursued  their  game.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  when  a 
fish  was  taken,  one  of  the  larger  vessels  was  usually  employed 
to  take  the  creature  into  the  bight.  In  this  way  was  the  oil 
obtained,  whicn  went  to  make  up  a  cargo  for  the  Henlopen. 
The  governor  had  his  doubts  about  sending  this  brig  on  so  dis- 
tant a  voyage,  the  vessel  being  so  slow;  but  there  was  no 
choice,  since  she  must  go,  or  the  cargo  must  remain  a long  time 
where  it  was.  The  brig  was  accordingly  filled  up,  taking  in 
seventeen  bnndred  barrels  ；  and  she  sailed  for  Hamburgh,  under 
the  command  of  a  young  man  named  Thomas.  Walker  remained 
behind,  preferring  to  superintend  the  whaling  affairs  at  home. 

So  high  did  the  fever  run,  by  this  time,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  a  couple  of  vessels,  each  to  measure  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  with  the  sole  object  of  usinsf  them  to 
take  the  whale.  Six  months  after  laying  their  keels,  these  little 
brigs  were  launched  ；  and  lucky  it  was  that  the  governor  had 
ordered  copper  for  a  ship  to  be  brought  out,  since  it  now  came 
handy  for  using  on  these  two  craft.  Bat  the  whaling  business 
had  not  been  suffered  to  lag  while  the  Jonas  and  the  Dra^n 
wero  on  the  stocks  ；  the  Anne,  and  the  Martha,  and  the  single 
boats  being  out  near  half  the  time.  Five  hundred  barrels  were 
taken  in  this  way  ；  and  Betts,  in  particular,  had  made  so  much 
money,  or  what  was  the  same  thing,  bad  got  so  much  oil,  that 
he  came  one  morninnr  to  his  friend  the  governor,  when  the  fol- 
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lowing  interesting  dialogue  took  place  between  them,  in  the 
sudience-chamber  of  the  Colony  House*  It  may  as  welFbe  said 
here,  that  the  accommodations  for  the  chief  magistrate  had 
been  materially  enlarged,  and  that  be  now  dwelt  in  a  suite  of 
apartments  that  would  have  been  deemed  respectable  even  in 
Philadelphia.  Bridget  had  a  taste  for  furniture,  and  the  wood 
of  Rancocus  Island  admitted  of  many  articles  being  made  that 
were  really  beautiful,  and  which  might  have  adorned  a  palace. 
Fine  mats  had  been  brought  from  China,  mch  as  are,  and  long 
have  been,  in  common  use  in  America  ；  neat  and  quaint  chairs 
and  settees  had  also  been  in  the  governor's  invoices,  to  say 
nothing  of  large  quantities  of  fine  and  massive  earthenware.  In 
a  word,  the  governor  was  getting  to  be  rich,  and  like  all  wealthy 
men,  lie  bad  a  disposition  to  possess,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
the  comforts  and  elegMcies  of  civilized  life.  Bat  to  come  to 
our  dialogue 一 

" Walk  in,  Captain  Betts walk  in,  sir,  and  do  me  the 
favor  to  take  a  chair,"  Baid  the  governor,  motioning  to  his  old 
friend  to  be  seated.  "  You  are  always  welcome,  here  ；  for  I  do 
not  forget  old  times,  I  caft  assure  yoti,  my  friend." 

" Thankee,  governor thankee,  with  all  my  heart  I  do  find 
every  thing  changed,  now-a-days,  if  the  truth  mast  be  said,  but 
yourself.  To  me,  you  be  always  Mr.  Mark,  and  Mr.  Woolston, 
and  we  seem  to  sail  along  in  company,  much  as  we  did  the 
time  when  you  first  went  out  a  fore-mast-lad,  and  I  teached  you 
the  difference  between  a  flat-knot  and  a  granny." 

" No,  no,  Bob,  every  thing  is  not  so  much  changed  as  you 
pretend ~~ I  am  not  changed,  in  the  first  place." 

" I  confess  it you  be  the  same,  governor,  blow  higli  or 
blow  low." 

" Then  Martha  is  not  changed,  or  notliinsr  worth  mentioning. 
A little  more  matronly,  perhaps,  and  not  quite  as  much  of  a 
girl  as  when  you-  first  made  her  acquaintance  ；  but  Martha, 
nevertheless.  And  as  for  her  heart,  I'll  answer  for  it,  tbat  is 
just  the  color  it  was  at  sixteen." 

" Why,  yes,  governor  ；  ，tis  tnucli  as  you  say.     Marthy  is 
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now  the  mother  of  four  children,  and  that  confarms  a  woman *s 
appeanmce,  depend  on't.    Bat  Marthy  is  Marthy  ；  and,  for  that 
matter,  Miss  Bridget  is  Miss  Bridget,  as  much  as  one  pea  is 
like  another.    Madam  Woolston  does  full  credit  to  the  climate, 
governor,  and  looks  more  like  eighteen  than  ever." 

" My  wife  eiijojs  excellent  health,  Beits  ；  and  gratefiil  am  I 
to  God  that  it  is  so.  Bat  I  think  all  our  women  have  a  fresh 
and  sea-air  sort  of  look,  a  cheerful  fre&bness  about  tliem,  that  I 
ascribe  to  the  salt  and  the  sea-breezes.  Then  we  have  mountain 
air,  in  addition,  on  the  peak." 

" Ay,  ay,  sir 一 I  dare  say  youVe  got  it  right,  as  you  do  most 
matters.  Well,  governor,  I  don't  know  which  counts  up  the 
fastest  in  the  colony,  children  or  whales !" 

"Both  flourish,"  answered  Mark,  smiling,  "as  our  reports 
show.  Mr.  Secretary  tells  me  that  the9%  were,  on  the  first  of 
the  last  month,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  children  in  the 
colony  under  the  age  of  ten  years  ；  of  whom  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety -seven  are  bom  here ~ pure  Craterinos, 
including  your  children  and  mine,  Betts." 

" It's  a  fine  beginning,  governor ~~ a  most  capital  start  ；  and, 
though  the  young  'uns  can't  do  much  at  taking  a  whale,  or  se- 
curing the  ile,  just  now,  they'll  come  on  in  their  turns,  and  be 
useful  when  we're  in  dock  as  balks,  sir." 

" Talking  of  oil,  you  must  be  getting  rich,  Captain  Belts.  I 
Lear  you  got  in  another  hundred-barrel  gentleman  last  week  ！，， 

" Times  is  altered  with  me,  governor  ；  and  times  is  altered 
with  you,  too,  sir,  since  you  and  I  rafted  loam  and  sea-weed,  to 
raise  a  few  cucumbers,  and  squashes,  and  melons.  Then,  we 
should  have  been  as  happy  as  princes  to  have  had  a  good  roof 
over  our  heads." 

" I  trust  we  are  both  thankful,  where  thanks  are  due,  for  all 
tills,  Betts  ？" 

" Why,  yes,  sir,  I  endivor  go  to  be  ；  though  men  is  des- 
perate apt  to  believe  they  desarve  all  they  get  but  the  ill-luck. 
I  and  Marthy  try  to  think  of  what  is  all  in  all  to  us,  and  I  be- 
ieve  Marthy  does  make  out  pretty  well,  in  that  partic'lar, 
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I  accordiii，  to  Friends'  ways  ；  tliough  I  am  often  jammed  in 

:  religion,  and  all  for  want  of  taking  to  it  early,  as  I  sometimes 

I  think,  sir." 

I  "There  is  no  doubt,  Betts,  that  men  grow  in  Christian 

character,  as  well  as  in  evil ； and  the  most  natural  growth,  in 
I  all  things,  is  that  of  the  young.    A  great  deal  is  to  be  undone 

I  and  unlearned,  if  we  put  off  the  important  hour  to  a late  period 

i  in  life." 

" Well,  as  to  Tml，armn'，  I  suppose  a  fellow  that  bad  as  little 

edication  as  myself  will  have  an  easy  time  of  it,"  answered 
I  Belts,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  erood  faith ；  "for  most  of 

my  schoolin'  was  drowned  in  salt  water  by  the  time  I  was 

twelve." 

" I  am  glad  of  one  thing,"  put  in  the  govetnor,  halt  in  a 
congratulating  way,  and  half  inquiringly,  "  and  that  is,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornblower  takes  so  well  with  the  people.  Every- 
body appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his  ministrations  ；  and  I  do 
not  see  that  any  one  is  the  worse  for  them,  although  he  is  an 
Episcopalian." 

Betts  twisted  about  on  his  chair,  and  seemed  at  first  unwill- 
ing to  answer  ；  but  his  natural  frankness,  and  his  long  habits 
01 intimacy  and  confidence  with  Mark  Woolston,  both  as  man 
and  boy,  forbade  his  attempting  any  thing  seriously  in  the  way 
of  concealment. 

" Well,  governor,  they  do  say  that  *many  men,  many  minds, "， 
ho  replied,  after  a  brief  pause  ；  "  and  I  suppose  it's  as  true 
about  religion,  as  in  a  judgment  of  ships,  or  in  a  ch'ice  of  a  wife. 
】f  all  men  took  to  the  same  woman,  or  all  seamen  shipped  fo* 
the  same  craft,  a  troublesome  household,  and  a  crowded  and 
on  healthy  vessel,  would  be  the  upshot  on't." 

" We  nave  a  choice  given  us  by  Providence,  both  as  to  ships 
and  as  to  wives,  Captain  Betts  ；  bat  no  choice  is  allowed  any 
of  us  in  what  relates  to  religion.  In  that,  we  arc  to  mind  tho 
Bailor's  maxim,  *  to  obey  orders  if  we  break  owners ノ  " 

" Little  fear  of  *  breaking  owners,'  I  fancy,  governor.  But 

the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  orders  is.    Now,  Friends  doesn't 
662 
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hold,  at  all,  to  dressing  and  undressing  in  charch  time  ；  and.  I 
think,  myself,  books  is  out  of  place  in  praying  to  God." 

" And  is  there  much  said  among  the  people,  Captain  Belts, 
about  the  parson's  gown  and  surplice,  and  about  his  reading 
his  prayers,  instead  of  writing  tbem  oat,  and  getting  them  by 
heart  ？" 

There  was  a little  malice  in  the  governor's  question,  for  he 
was  too  much  behind  the  curtain  to  be  the  dupe  of  any  pretend- 
ing claims  to  sadden  inspirations,  and  well  knew  that  every 
sect  had  its  liturgy,  though  only  half  a  dozen  have  the  honesty 
to  print  them.  The  answer  of  his  mend  was,  as  usual,  frank, 
and  to  the  point 

" I  cannot  say  but  there  is,  Mr.  Mark.  As  for  the  clothes, 
women  will  talk  about  them,  as  you  well  know,  sir  ；  it  being 
their  natur'  to  be  dressing  themselves  out,  so  much.  Then,  as 
to  praying  from  the  book,  quite  half  of  our  people  think  it  is 
not  any  better  than  no  praying  at  all.  A little  worse,  perhaps, 
if  truth  waa  spoken ノ， 

" I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Belts.  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  attend  the  services,  I  was  in  hopes  that  prejudices  were 
abating,  and  that  everybody  was  satisfied." 

" 1 don't  think,  governor,  that  there  is  any  great  danger  of  a 
mutiny  ；  though,  *  many  men,  many  minds,,  as  I  said  before. 
But  my  business  here  is  forgotten  all  this  time  ；  and  I  know  it 
isn't  with  your  honor  now  as  it  used  to  be  -with  us  both,  when 
we  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  means  of  getting  away 
from  this  place,  into  some  other  that  we  &Dcied  might  be  bet- 
ter. I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  in  having  got  the  two  new  brigs  into 
the  water." 

" Thank  you,  Captain  Betts.  Does  your  present  visit  relate 
to  either  of  those  brigs  ？" 

" Why,  to  come  to  the  p'int,  it  does,  sir.  I've  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  Dragon,  and  should  like  to  buy  her." . 

" Buy  her  I  Have  you  any  notion  what  such  a  vessel  will 
cost,  Betto  ？" 

"Not  a  great  way  from  eight  thousand  dollars,  I  should 
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I  think,  governor,  now  that  the  copper  is  on.    Some  things  ia 

charged  high,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  about  a  wessel,  and 

s  other  some  isn't.    Take  away  the  copper,  and  I  should  think  a 

^  good  deal  less  would  buy  either." 

**  And  have  you  eight  thousand  dollars  at  command,  my 
friend,  with  which  to  purchase  the  brig  ？" 

I  "  If  ile  is  money,  yes  ；  if  ile  isn't  money,  no.     I've  got 

(  three  hundred  barrels  on  hand,  one  hundred  of  which  is  head- 

'  matter." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  Captain  Betts,  and  the  brig  you 
shall  have.  I  thought  to  have  sold  both  to  the  merchants,  for 
I  did  not  suppose  any  one  else,  here,  could  purchase  them  ； 
but  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  see  one  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  mend.  You  shall  have  the  Dragon,  Betts,  since  you 
like  her." 

• "  Done  and  done  between  gentlemen  is  enough,  sir  ；  not 
that  I  set  myself  up  for  a  gentleman,  governor,  but  I've  lived 
too  long  and  too  much  in  your  respected  society  not  to  have 
ram'd  some  of  the  ways.  The  brig's  mine,  if  ile  will  pay  for 
her.  And  now,  sir,  having  completed  the  trade,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  your  judgment  and  mine  be  the  same. 丄 say 
the  Dragon  will  beat  the  Jonas  half  a  knot,  the  best  day  the 
Jonas  ever  seed." 

"I  do  not  know  but  you  are  right,  Bob.  In  looking  at  the 
two  craft,  last  evening,  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  Dragon, 
though 1 kept  my  opinion  to  myself^  lest  I  might  mortify  those 
who  built  the  Jonas." 

" Well,  'sir,  I'm  better  pleased  to  hear  this,  than  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  brig  I  It  is  something  to  a  plain  body  like 
myself,  to  find  his  iudgment  upheld  by  them  that  know  all 
ftboat  a  matter." 

In  this  friendly  and  perfectly  confidential  way  did  Mark 
Woolston  still  act  with  Ms  old  and  long-tried  friend,  Robert 
Betts.  The  Dragon  was  cheap  at  the  money  mentioned,  and 
the  governor  took  all  of  the  old  seaman's  "  ile"  at  the  very  top 
of  the  market.   This  porcliase  at  once  elevated  Betts  in  the 
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colony  to  a  rank  but  little  below  that  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  if 
his  modesty  disposed  him  to  decline  being  classed  absolutely 
with  them.  What  was  more,  it  put  bim  in  the  way  of  almost 
coining  money.  The  brig  he  purchased  turned  out  to  be  as 
fast  as  he  expected,  and  what  was  more,  the  character  of  a 
lucky  vessel,  which  she  got  the  very  first  cruise,  never  left  her, 
and  gave  her  commander  and  owner,  at  all  times,  a  choice  of 
hands. 

The  governor  sold  the  Jonas  to  the  mercliants,  and  took  the 
Martha  off  Betts，  hands,  causing  this  latter  craft  to  ran  regularly, 
and  at  stated  hours,  from  point  to  point  among  the  islands,  in 
the  character  of  a  packet.  Twice  a  week  she  passed  from  the 
reef  to  the  cove  at  the  peak,  and  once  a  fortnight  she  went  to 
Rancocus  Island.  In  addition  to  her  other  duties,  this  sloop 
now  carried  the  mall. 

ost-ofBce  law  was  passed  by  the  council,  and  was  approved 
of  by  the  governor.  In  that  day,  and  in  a  community  so  sim- 
ple and  practical,  new-fangled  theories  concerning  human  rights 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  regulations  that  were  o し * 
viously  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public 
Fortunately,  there  was  yet  no  newspaper a  species  of  luxmy 
which,  like  the  gallows,  comes  in  only  as  society  advances  to 
the  corrupt  condition  ；  or  which,  if  it  happen  to  precede  it  a 
little,  is  very  certain  soon  to  conduct  it  there,^  It  every  institu- 
tion became  no  more  than  what  it  was  designed  to  be  by  those 
who  originally  framed  it,  the  state  of  man  on  earth  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is.  The  unchecked  means  of  publici- 
ty, out  of  all  question,  are  indispensable  to  the  cir^alation  of 
truths  ；  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  tbe  unrestrained  means  of 
publicity  are  equally  favorable  to  tbe  circulation  of  lies.  If  we 
cannot  get  along  safely  without  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
advantages,  neither  can  we  get  along  very  safely  while  existing 
under  the  daily,  hourly  increasing  influence  of  the  other 一 call 
it  what  you  will.  If  truth  is  all-important,  in  one  sense,  false- 
hood is  all-important  too,  in  a  contrary  sense. 

Haa  there  been  a  newspaper  at  the  crater,  under  the  control 
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of  some  philosopher,  who  had  neither  native  talent,  nor  its  sub- 
stitute—education ― but  who  had  been  struck  out  of  a  printer's 
devil  by  the  rap  of  a  composing-stick,  as  Minerva  is  reported  to 
have  been  struck,  full-grown,  out  of  Jupiter's  head  by  the  ham- 
mer of  Vulcan,  it  is  probable  that  the  wiseacre  might  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  an  inexcusable  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  to  enact  that  no  one  should  carry  letters  for 
hire  but  those  connected  witli  the  regular  post-office.  But,  no 
such  person  existing, [the  public  mind  was  left  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  common-sense  ignorance,  which  remained  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a letter  carried 
from  the  reef  to  the  cove,  between  which  places  the  communi- 
cations were  constant  and  regular,  for  half  the  money  charged 
by  the  office,  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  get  letters  carried  be- 
tween some  of  the  other  points  in  the  colony  for  twenty  times 
the  regulated  postage,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  the  crater  and  the  peak  felt  that  in  supporting  a  general 
system,  whicn  embraced  the  good  of  all,  they  did  more  toward 
extending  civilization  than  if  they  killed  the  hen,  at  once,  in 
order  to  come  at  the  depository  of  the  golden  eggs  in  the  short- 
est way.. 

In  the  middle  ages,  he  who  wished  to  send  a  missive  was 
compelled,  more  than  half  the  time,  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
special  messenger.  The  butchers,  and  a  class  of  traders  that 
corresponds,  in  part,  to  the  modern  English  traveller,  took 
charge  of  letters,  on  the  glorious  free-trade  principle  ；  and 
sometimes  public  establishments  hired  messengers  to  go  back 
and  forth,  for  their  own  purposes.  Then  the  governments, 
perceiving  the  utility  of  such  arrangemeDts,  imperfect  as  they 
were,  had  a  sort  of  post-offices  for  their  use,  which  have  reached 
down  to  our  own  times,  in  the  shape  of  firovernment  messen- 
gers. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  man  who  found  he 
could  get  a letter  safely  and  promptly  conveyed  five  hundred 
miles  for  a  crown,  after  having  been  obliged,  previously,  to  pay 
twenty  for  the  same  service,  felt  that  he  was  the  obliged  party, 
and  never  fancied  for  a  moment  that,  in  virtue  of  his  patronage, 
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he  was  entitled  to  give  himself  airs,  and  to  stand  upon  his  na^ 
ural  right  to  have  a  post-office  of  his  own,  at  the  reduced  price. 
But  indulgence  creates  wantonness,  and  the  very  man  who  re- 
ceives the  highest  favors  from  the  post-offices  of  this  country,  in 
which  a letter  is  carried  five-and-twenty  hundred  miles  for  tea 
cents,  penetrating  through  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoasand 
offices,  into  erery  cranny  of  a  region  large  as  half  Europe,  kicks 
and  grows  restive  because  he  has  not  the  liberty  of  doing  a  few 
&vored  portions  of  the  vast  enterprise  for  himself;  while  he  im- 
poses on  the  public  the  office  of  doing  that  which  is  laborious 
\  and  unprofitable  I    Such  is  man  ；  sach  did  be  become  when  he 
I  fell  from  bis  first  estate  ；  and  such  is  he  likely  to  continue  to  be 
: until  some  far  better  panacea  snail  be  discovered  for  bis  selfish- 
ness and  cupidity,  than  what  is  called  "  self-government." 

But  the  Craterinos  were  thankful  when  they  found  that  the 
Martha  was  set  to  raDDing  regularly  from  place  to  place,  carry- 
ing passengers  and  the  mails.  The  two  businesses  were  blended 
together  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month it  was  found  that  the  colony  had  notmng  extra  to  pay. 
On  the  whole,  the  enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  ； 
and  as  practice  usually  improves  all  such  matters,  in  a  few 
months  it  was  ascertained  that  another  very  important  step  bad 
been  taken  on  the  highroad  of  cinlization.  Certainly,  the 
colonists  could  not  be  called  a letter-writing  people,  considered 
as  a  whole,  but  the  facilities  offered  a  temptation  to  improve, 
and  in  time,  the  cbaracter  of  the  entire  community  received  a 
beneficial  impression  from  the  introduction  of  the  mails. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  two  brigs  were  sold,  and  just  as  the 
Martha  came  into  government  possession,  that  all  the  principal 
functionaries  made  a  tour  of  the  whole  settlements,  using  the 
sloop  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  obiects  was  to  obtain 
statistical  facts;  though,  personal  obseiration,  with  a  view  to 
future  laws,  was  the  principal  motive.  The  governor,  secretary, 
attorney-general,  and  most  of  the  council  were  along  ；  and 
pleasure  and  business  being  thus  united,  their  wives  were  also 
of  the  party.  There  being  no  necessity  for  remaining  in  the 
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Martha  at  night,  that  vessel  was  found  amply  sufficient  for  all 
other  purposes,  though  the  "progress"  occupied  fully  a  fort- 
night. As  a  brief  relation  of  its  details  will  give  the  reader  a 
full  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  "  country,"  as  the  colonists 
DOW  began  to  call  their  territories,  we  propose  to  accompany 
the  travellers,  day  by  day,  and  to  give  some  short  account  of 
what  they  saw,  and  of  what  they  did.  The  Martha  sailed  from 
the  cove  about  eight  in  the  morning,  having  on  board  seven- 
teen  passengers,  in  addition  to  two  or  three  who  were  going 
over  to  Ranoocus  Island  on  their  regular  business.  The  sloop 
did  not  sail,  however,  directly  for  the  last-named  island,  but 
made  toward  the  volcano,  which  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  as 
active  as  formerly,  and  into  the  condition  of  which  it  was  now 
deemed  important  to  make  some  inquiries.  The  Martha  was 
a  very  fast  vessel,  and  was  soon  quietly  anchored  in  a  small 
bay,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  where  landing  was  not 
only  practicable  but  easy.  For  the  first  time  since  its  existence 
the  crater  was  ascended.  All  the  gentlemea  went  up,  and 
Heaton  took  its  measurement  by  means  of  instniments.  The 
accamulation  of  materials,  principally  ashes  and  scoriffi,  though 
lava  had  began  to  appear  in  one  or  two  small  streams,  had 
been  very  great  since  the  governor's  first  visit  to  the  spot.  The 
island  now  measured 'about  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  being 
nearly  round,  might  be  said  to  be  somewhere  near  six  in  cir- 
cumference. The  crater  itself  was  fully  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
andj  at  that  moment,  was  quite  a  thousand  feet  in  height  above 
the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  valley  were  three  smaller 
craters  or  chimneys,  which  served  as  outlets  to  the  fires  beneath. 
A  plain  had  formed  within  the  crater,  some  four  handled  feet 
below  its  sammity  and  it  already  began  to  assume  that  sulphur 
tinged  and  unearthly  hue,  that  is  so  common  in  and  about  active 
volcanoes.  Occasionally,  a  deep  roaring  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  hissing  sound,  -not  unlike  that  produced  by  a  sudden 
escape  of  steam  from  a  boiler,  and  then  a  report  would  follow, 
accompanied  by  smoke  and  stones,  some  of  the  latter  of  which 
werQ  projected  several  hundred  yards  into  the  air,  and  fell  on 
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the  plain  of  the  crater.  Bat  these  explosions  were  not  one-tenth 
as  frequent  as  formerly.  * 

The  result  of  all  the  observations  was  to  create  an  impression 
that  this  outlet  to  the  fires  beneath  was  approaching  a  period 
when  it  would  become  inactive,  and  when,  indeed,  some  other 
outlet  for  the  pent  forces  might  be  made.  After  passing  half  a 
day  on  and  around  the  volcano,  even  Bridget  and  Anno  mii» - 
tered  courage  and  strength  to  ascend  it,  supported  by  the  will- 
ing arms  of  their  hnsbands.  The  females  were  rewarded  for 
their  trouble,  though  both  declared  that  they  should  ever  feel 
a  most  profound  respect  for  the  place  after  thb  near  Tiew  oi its 
terrors  as  well  as  oi  its  beauties. 

On  quitting  the  volcano,  the  Martha  proceeded  directly  to 
leeward,  reaching  Rancocus  Island  about  sunset.  Here  the 
sloop  anchored  in  the  customary  haven,  and  everybody  but  her 
crew  landed.  The  fort  was  still  kept  up  at  this  .place,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fimall  number  of  the  persons  who  dwelt  there, 
though  little  apprehension  now  existed  of  a  visit  from  the  na- 
tives ； with  the  exception  of  the  Kannakas,  who  went  back  and 
forth  constantly  on  board  the  different  craft  in  which  they  were 
employed,  not  a  native  bad  been  near  either  island  of  the  colony 
since  the  public  visit  of  young  Ooroony,  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  over  laborers  to  help  to  form  the  grounds  of  Colony 
House.  The  number  and  force  of  the  different  vessels  would 
seem  to  have  permanently  settled  the  question  of  ascendency  in 
those  seas,  and  no  one  any  longer  believed  it  was  a  point  to  be 
controverted. 

The  population  on  Rancocus  Island  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  fifty  souls,  and  these  included  women  and  cbiiaren.  Oi 
the  latter,  however,  there  were  not  yet  many  ；  though  five  or 
six  were  born  annually,  and  scarcely  one  died.  The  men  kept 
the  mill  going,  cutting  lumber  of  all  sorts  ；  and  they  made 
both  bricks  and  lime,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  two  other  islands.  At  first,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  keep  a  greater  force  there,  but,  long  before  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  people  bad  all  got  into 
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their  regular  dwellings,  and  the  materials  now  required  for 
building  were  merely  such  as  were  used  in  additions,  or  new 
constructions.  The  last,  however,  kept  the  men  quite  actively 
employed;  but,  as  they  got  well  paid  for  their  work,  everybody 
seemed  contented.  The  Martha  never  arrived  without  bring- 
ing over  quantities  of  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables^  the  Ranco- 
c users,  lumbermen-like,  paying  but  little  attention  to  gardening 
or  husbandry.  The  island  had  its  productions,  and  there  waa 
available  land  enough,  perhaps,  to  support  a  few  thousand  peo- 
ple, but,  after  the  group  and  the  peak,  the  place  seemed  so 
little  tempting  to  the  farmers,  that  no  one  yet  thought  of  nsing 
it  for  the  ordinary  means  of  supporting  life*  The  "  visitors," 
as  the  party  called  themselves,  had  an  inquiry  made  into  the 
state  of  the  animals  that  had  been  turned  loose,  on  the  pastures 
and  mountain-sides  of  the  island,  to  seek  their  own  living. 
The  hogs,  as  usual,  had  increased  largely;  it  was  supposed 
there  might  be  near  two  hundred  of  these  animals,  near  half 
of  which,  however,  were  still  granter&  The  laborers  occasion- 
ally killed  one,  but  the  number  grew  so  fast  that  it  was  fore- 
seen it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  annual  hunt,  in  order  to 
keep  it  down.  The  goats  did  particularly  well,  though  they 
remained  so  much  on  the  highest  peaks  as  to  be  seldom  ap- 
proached by  any  of  the  men.  The  cow  had  also  increased  her 
progeny,  there  being  now  no  less  than  four  younger  aDimals,  all 
of  whom  yielded  milk  to  the  people.  The  poultry  flourished 
here,  as  it  did  in  all  that  region,  the  great  abundance  of  fruit, 
worms,  insects,  etc"  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  feed  them, 
though  Indian  com  was  almost  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
throughout  all  the  islands.  This  grain  was  rarely  harvested, 
except  as  it  was  wanted,  and  the  bogs  that  were  fattened  were 
usually  turned  in  upon  it  in  the  fields. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  practice  and  experience  had 
taught  the  colonists  something  in  the  way  of  fattening  then 
pork.  The  animals  were  kept  in  their  group  until  they  were 
about  eighteen  months  old,  when  they  were  regularly  trans- 
ported to  the  cove,  in  large  droves,  and  made  to  ascend  tlio 
18 
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steps,  passing  the  last  two  months  of  their  lives  amid  the  de- 
lightful groves  of  the  peak.    Here  they  bad  acorns  in  aban 
dance,  though  their  principal  food  was  Indian  corn,  being  re^ 
larly  attended  by  Eannakas  who  had  been  trained  to  the  busi- 
ness.   At  kniing-time,  each  man  either  came  himself,  or  sent 
gome  one  to  claim  his  hogs,  all  of  which  were  slaughtered  on 
the  peak,  and  carried  away  in  the  form  of  pork.    The  effect  of  • 
tbis  change  was  to  make  macli  finer  meat,  by  giving  the  animals 
a  cooler  atmosphere  and  purer  food. 

From  Rancocos  Island  the  Martha  sailed  for  the  group, 
which  was  visited  andjnspected  in  all  its  settlements  by  the 
governor  and  council  「The  policy  adopted  by  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  very  much  unlike  that  resorted  to  in  Amer- 
ica, in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  settlements.  Here 
a  vast  extent  of  surface  is  loosely  ovemin,  rendering  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  rapid,  but  very  jmperfect.  "Were  the  people 
of  the  United  States  confined  to  one-half  the  territory  they 
now  occupy,  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  would  be 
happier,  more  powerful,  more  civilized,  and  less  rude  in  man- 
ners and  feelings  ；  although  it  may  be  high  treason  to  insinuate 
that  they  are  not  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  already  at  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  each  of  those  attainments.  But  there  is  a  just 
medium  in  the  density  of  human  population,  as  well  as  in 
other  things  ；  and  that  has  not  yet  been  reached,  perhaps,  even 
in  the  most  thickly  peopled  of  any  one  of  the  old  thirteen.  \ 
Now,  Mark  Woolston  had  seen  enough  of  the  fruits  of  a  con- 
centrated physical  force,  in  Europe,  to  comprehend  their  value  ； 
and  he  early  set  bis  face  against  the  purely  skimming  process. 
He  was  resolved  that  the  settlements  should  not  extend  faster 
than  was  necessary,  and  that  as  much  of  civilization  should  go 
with  them  as  was  attainaole.  In  consequence  of  this  policy, 
the  country  soon  obtained  a  polished  aspect,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ments reached.  There  were  four  or  five  distinct  points  that 
formed  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  having  "been  considered  con- 
venient to  make  establishments  there,  principally  on  account  of 
the  whalers.    One,  and  the  largest  of  these  isolated  settlemcnt«y 
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was  in  the  Whaling  Bight,  quite  near  to  Blubber  Island,  where 
a  village  had  sprung  up,  containing  the  houses  and  shops  of 
coopers,  rope-makers,  boat-builders,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
etc.  ；  men  employed  in  making  casks,  whaling  gear,  and  boats. 
There,  also,  were  the  dwellings  of  three  or  four  masters  and 
mates  of  vessels,  as  well  as  of  sundry  boat-steerers.  In  the 
whole,  there  mignt  have  been  fifty  habitations  at  this  particular 
point,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  in  a  straggling  village, 
while  the  remainder  composed  so  many  farm-houses.  Every 
thing  at  this  place  denoted  activity  and  a  prosperous  business  ； 
the  merchants  taking  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  was  ready,  and  return- 
ing for  it  hoops,  iron  in  bars,  Lemp,  and  such  other  articles  as 
were  wanted  for  the  trade. 

By  this  time  the  Rancocus  had  returned,  and  had  dis- 
charged her  inward-bound  cargo  at  the  reef,  bringing  excellent 
returns  for  the  oils  sent  to  Hamburgh.  She  now  lay  in  Whaling 
Bight,  being  about  to  load  anew  with,  oil  that  had  been  taken 
during  her  absence.  Saunders  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  ；  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  who  had  come  across  from  her  own  residence  on  the 
peak,  in  order  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  with  her  husband, 
was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  seeming  never  to  tire  of 
exhibiting  her  presents  to  the  other  women  at  the  bight. 

At  the  reef  itself,  an  exceedingly  well-built  little  town  was 
springing  up.  Since  the  removal  of  the  whaling  operations  to 
the  bigbt,  all  nuisances  were  abated,  and  the  streets,  quays, 
and  public  walks  were  as  neat  as  could  be  desired.  The  trees 
had  grown  wonderfully,  and  the  gardens  appeared  as  verdant 
and  fresh  as  if  they  bad  a  hundred  feet  of  loam  beneath  them, 
instead  of  resting  on  solid  lava,  as  was  the  fact.  These  gar- 
dens had  increased  in  numbers  and  extent,  so  that  the  whole 
town  was  embedded  in  verdure  and  young  trees.  That  spot, 
on  which  the  sun  had  once  beaten  so  fiercely  as  to  render  it 
often  too  hot  to  be  supported  by  the  naked  foot,  was  now  ver- 
dant, cool,  and  refreshing,  equally  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feel- 
ings. The  streets  were  narrow,  as  is  desirable  in  warm  climates 
― thus  creating  shade,  as  well  as  increasing  the  draughts  of  air 
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througli  them  ；  it  being  in.  the  rear  that  the  booses  obtahieJ 
space  for  ventilatioii  as  well  as  for  yegetation.  The  whole 
number  of  dwellings  on  the  reef  now  amounted  to  sixty-four  ； 
while  the  warehouses,  public  buiiamgs,  ships,  omces,  and  othei 
constractions,  brought  the  number  of  the  roofe  up  to  one  hun- 
dred. These  buildings.  Colony  House  and  the  warehouses 
excepted,  were  not  very  large,  certainly,  but  they  were  of  re- 
spectable dimensions,  and  neat  and  well  put  together.  Colony 
House  was  large,  as  has  been  mentioned  ；  and  though  plain, 
certain  orDaments  had  been  completed,  which  contributed 
much  to  its  appearance.  Every  building,  without  exception, 
bad  some  sort  of  veranda  to  it  ；  and  as  most  of  these  addi- 
tions were  now  embowered  in  shrubs  or  vines,  they  formed 
delightful  places  of  retreat  daring  the  heat  of  the  day. 

By  a  very  simple  process,  water  was  pumped  up  from  the 
largest  spring  by  means  of  wind-sails,  and  conveyed  in  wooden 
】ogs  to  every  building  in  the  place.  The  logs  were  laid  through 
the  gardens,  for  the  double  purpose  of  getting  soil  to  cover  them, 
and  to  put  them  out  of  the  way.  Without  the  town,  a  regular 
system  had  been  adopted,  by  which  to  continue  to  increase  the 
soil.  The  rock  was  blown  out  aa  stone  was  wanted  ； leaving, 
however,  a  quay  around  the  margin  of  the  island.  As  soon  as 
low  enough,  the  cavities  became  the  receptacles  of  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  form  soil ； and  one  day  in  each  month 
was  set  apart  for  a  "  bee,"  during  whicn  little  was  done  but  to 
transport  earth  from  Loam  Island 一 wkLcn  was  far  from  being 
exhausted  yet,  or  even  levelled and  scattering  it  on  those  hol- 
low spots.  In  this  manner,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 
nearest  to  the  town  had  already  been  covered,  and  seeded,  and 
planted,  so  that  it  was  now  possible  to  walk  from  the  town  to 
the  crater,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  be  the  wliole 
time  amid  flowering  shrubs,  young  trees,  and  rich  grasses  I 

As  for  the  crater  itseli,  it  waa  now  quite  a  gem  in  the  way  of 
vegetation.  Its  cocoa-nut  trees  bore  profusely  ；  and  its  figs, 
oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  etc"  etc.,  were  not  only  abundant,  but 
rich  and  lar&re.    The  Summit  was,  in  spots,  covered  with  de- 
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iicions  groves,  and  the  openings  were  of  as  dark  a  verdure,  the 
year  round,  as  if  the  place  lay  twenty  degrees  further  from  the 
equator  than  was  actually  the  case.  Here  Kitty,  followed  by  a 
flock  of  descendants,  was  permitted  still  to  rove  at  large,  the 
governor  deeming  her  rights  in  the  place  equal  to  his  own. 
The  plain  of  the  crater  was  mostly  under  tillage,  being  used  as 
a  common  garden  for  all  who  dwelt  in  the  town.  /Each  person 
was  taxed  so  many  days,  in  work,  or  in  money,  agreeably  to  a 
village  ordinance,  and  by  such  means  was  the  spot  tilled  ；  in 
return,  each  person,  according  to  a  scale  that  was  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  the  contribution,  was  allowed  to  come  or  send, 
daily,  and  dig  and  carry  away  a  stated  quantity  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  All  this  was  strictly  regulated  by  a  town  law,  and 
the  gardener  had  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  ；  but 
the  governor  had  privately  intimated  to  him  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  being  very  particular,  so  long  as  the  people 
were  so  few,  and  the  products  so  abundant.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  reef  proper  amounted,  at  this  visitation,  to  just  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  persons,  of  whom  near  a  hundred  were 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  This,  however,  was  exclusive  of 
Kannakas,  bui included  the  absent  seamen,  whose  families  dwelt 
there  permanently. 

The  settlement  at  Dunks,  Cove  has  been  mentioned,  and 
nothing  need  be  said  of  it,  bej^ond  the  fact  that  its  agriculture 
had  improved  and  been  extended,  its  trees  had  grown,  and  its 
population  increased.  There  was  another  similar  settlement  at 
East  Cove ― or  Bay  would  be  the  better  name 一 which  was  at 
the  place  where  Mark  Woolston  had  found  his  way  out  to  sea, 
by  passing  through  a  narrow  and  half-concealed  inlet.  This  en- 
trance to  the  group  was  now  mucb.  used  by  the  whalers,  who 
fell  in  with  a  great  many  fish  in  the  offing,  and  who  found  it 
very  convenient  to  tow  them  into  this  large  basin  and  cut  them 
np.  Thence  the  blubber  was  sent  down  in  lighters  to  Whaling 
Bight,  to  be  tryed  out  This  arrangement  saved  a  tow  of  some 
five-and-twenty  miles,  and  often  prevented  a loss  of  the  fish,  as 
iometimes  occurred  in  the  outside  passage,  by  having  it  blown 
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on  an  iron-bound  coast*  In  consequence  of  these  uses  of  the 
place,  a  settlement  had  grown  up  near  it,  and  it  already  began 
to  look  like  a  spot  to  be  civilized.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  the 
least  advanced  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  group. 

At  the  West  Bay  there  was  a  sort  of  naval  station  and  look- 
out port,  to  watch  the  people  of  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
improvements  did  not  amount  to  much,  however,  being  limited 
to  one  &nn,  a  small  battery  that  commanded  the  roads,  and  a 
fortified  house,  which  was  also  a  tavern. 

The  agricultaral,  or  strictly  rural  population  of  the  group, 
were  seated  along  the  different  channels  nearest  to  the  reeC 
Some  attention  had  been  paid,  in  the  choice,  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil ； but,  on  the  whole,  few  unoccupied  spots  could  now 
be  found  within  a league  of  the  reef,  and  on  any  of  the  princi- 
pal passages  that  communicated  with  the  different  islands. 
There  were  foot-paths,  which  miglit  be  used  by  horses,  leading 
from  farm  to  farm,  along  the  margins  of  the  channels  ；  but  the 
channels  themselves  were  the  ordinary  means  of  communicating 
between  neighbors.  Boats  of  all  sorts  abounded,  and  were  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  vegeta- 
tion was  luxuriant  and  marvellous.  Trees  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  houses,  that  elsewhere  might  have  required  three 
times  the  number  of  years  that  these  had  existed,  to  attain  the 
same  height. 

The  visitation  terminated  at  the  peak.  This  place,  so  aptly 
likened  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  frequently  so  called,  could 
receive  very  little  addition  to  its  pictoresqae  beauties  from  the 
band  of  man.  Parts  of  it  were  cultivated,  it  is  true  ；  enough  to 
supply  its  population  (rather  more  than  three  hundred  souls) 
with,  food  ；  but  mach  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  was  in 
pasture.  The  buildings  were  principally  of  stones  quarried  out 
of  the  cliffs,  and  were  cool,  as  well  as  solid  edifices.  They  were 
low,  however,  and  of  no  great  size  on  the  ground.  At  the  gover- 
nor's farm ―" his  private  property there  was  a  dwelling  of  some 
pretension  ； low,  like  all  the  rest,  but  of  considerable  extent 
Here  Bridget  now  passed  much  of  her  time  ；  for  here  it  was 
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thought  best  to  keep  the  cWldren.  So  cool  and  salubrious  was 
the  air  on  the  peak,  that  two  schools  were  formed  here,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  children  of  the  colony,  of  a  suitable  age, 
were  kept  in  them  constantly.  The  governor  encouraged  this 
plan,  not  only  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  children,  but  be- 
cause great  care  was  taken  to  teach  nothing  but  what  the 
cliildien  ought  to  learn. ぐ rhe  art  of  reading  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good  ；  and  if  a  people  imbibe 
false  principles 一 if  they  are  taught,  for  instance,  that  this  or 
that  religious  sect  should  be  tolerated,  or  the  reverse,  because  it 
was  most  or  least  in  conformity  with  certain  political  institu- 
tutions,  thus  rendering  an  institution  of  God's  subservient  to  the 
institution  of  men,  instead  of  making  the  last  subservient  to  tlie 
first why,  the  less  they  know  of  letters  the  better.  Every ' 
tiling  false  was  carefully  avoided,  and,  with  no  great  pretensions 
in  the  way  of  acquisitions,  the  schools  of  the  peak  were  made 
to  be  useful,  and  at  least  innocent.  One  thing  the  governor  ) 
strictly  enjoined,  and  that  was  to  teach  these  young  creatures 
that  they  wero  fallible  beings,  carefully  avoiding  the  modern 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  an  infallible  whole  could  be  formed  of  \ 
fallible  parts^ 

Such  is-«n  outline  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  at  the  period 
wluch  we  have  now  reached.  Every  thing  appeared  to  be  go- 
ing on  welL  The  Heulopen  arrived,  discharged,  loaded,  and 
went  out  again,  carrying  with  her  the  last  barrel  of  oil  in  the 
biglit.  The  whalers  had  a  jubilee,  for  their  adventures  made 
large  returns,  and  the  buslaess  was  carried  on  with  renewed 
spirit.  In  a  word,  the  colony  Iiad  reached  a  point  where  every 
interest  was  said  to  be  prosperous ■ ― a  state  of  things  with  com- 
manities,  as  with  individuals,  when  they  are,  perhaps,  in  the  • 
greatest  danger  of  meeting  with  reverses,  by  means  of  their  own 
abusein. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

•Onel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Proud  in  bit  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil, 
lie  little  reeked  of  good  or  hArm, 
Fierce  both  In  mirth  and  toil ； 
Tet,  like  •  dog,  could  fawn,  if  need  then  were; 
Speak  mildly  when  he  would,  or  look  in  fear." 

Dana.— Tub  BirocAirBmk 

After  the  visitation,  the  governor  passed  a  week  at  the  peak, 
賨 ith  Bridget  and  his  children.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  wife  to 
divide  her  time  between  the  two  dwellings  ；  though  Mark  was 
so  necessary  to  her  as  a  companion,  intellectually,  and  she  was 
80  necessary  to  Mark  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  were  never 
very  long  separated.  Bridget  was  all  heart,  and  she  had  the 
sweetest  temper  imaginable ~~ two  qualities  that  endeared  her 
to  her  husband  far  more  than  her  beauty.  Her  wishes  were 
centred  in  her  little  family,  though  her  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence could  extend  themselves  to  all  around  her.  Anne  she 
loved  as  a  sister  and  as  a  mend  ；  but  it  would  not  have  been 
i^npossible  for  Bridget  to  be  happy,  had  her  fortune  been  cast 
on  the  reef  with  no  one  else  but  Mark  and  her  two  little  ones. 

The  peak,  proper,  had  got  to  be  a  sort  of  public  promenade 
for  all  who  dwelt  near  it  Hero  the  governor,  in  particular, 
was  much  accustomed  to  walk,  early  in  the  day,  before  the  sun 
got  to  be  too  warm,  and  to  look  out  upon  the  ocean  as  lie  pon- 
deicd  on  his  several  duties.  The  spot  had  always  been  pleas- 
ant, on  •account  of  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  view  ；  but  a 
new  interest  was  given  to  it  since  the  commencement  of  the 
whaling  operations  in  the  neighborhood.  Often  Lad  Bridget 
and  Anne  gone  there  to  see  a  whale  taken  ；  it  being  no  nncom- 
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moD  thing  for  one  of  the  boys  to  come  shouting  down  from  the 
peak,  with  the  cry  of  "  a  fish ~ a  fish  ！，，  It  was  by  no  means  a 
rare  occurrence  for  the  shore-boats  to  take  whales  immediately 
beneath  the  cliffs,  and  the  vessels  could  frequently  be  seen  to 
windward,  working  up  to  their  game.  All  this  movement  gave 
life  and  variety  to  the  scene,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
spot's  becoming  a  favorite  place  of  resort.  The  very  morning 
of  the  day  that  he  intended  to  cross  over  to  the  reefi  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  "progress,"  the  governor  and  his  wife  ascended  to 
the  peak  just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  The  morning  was  petfectly 
lovely  ；  and  never  had  the  hearts  of  our  married  couple  expand- 
ed more  in  love  to  their  fellows,  or  been  more  profoundly  filled 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  goodness  to  them,  than  at  that 
moment.  Young  Mark  held  by  his  mother's  hand,  while  the 
father  led  his  little  daughter.  This  was  the  way  they  were  ac- 
customed to  divide  themselves  in  their  daily  excursions,  it  prob- 
ably appearing  to  each  parent  that  the  child  thus  led  was  a . 
miniature  image  of  the  other.  On  that  morning,  the  governor 
and  Bridget  were  talking  of  the  bounties  that  Providence  had 
bestowed  on  them,  and  of  the  numberless  deiignts  of  their 
situation.  (Abundance  reigned  on  every  side  ；  in  addition  to  | 
tlie  productions  of  the  island,  in  themselves  so  ample  and  gen- 
erous, commerce  had  brought  its  acquisitions,  and,  as  yet,  trade 
occupied  the  place  a  wise  discrimination  would  give  it.  All 
such  interests  are  excellent  as  incidents  in  the  great  scheme  of 
human  happiness,  but  woe  betide  the  people  among  whom 
they  get  to  be  principals/  As  the  man  who  lives  only  to  ac- 
cumulate, is  certain  to  have  all  his  noDier  and  better  feelings 
blunted  by  the  grasping  of  cupidity,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  existence,  so  do  whole  communities  degene- ', 
rate  into  masses  of  corruption,  venality,  and  cupidity,  when  they 
set  up  the  idol  of  commerce  to  worship  in  lieu  of  the  ever-living 
Grod.  So  far  from  denoting  a  healthful  prosperity,  as お too  apt 
to  be  supposed,  no  worse  signs  of  the  condition  of  a  people  can 
be  given,  than  when  all  other  interests  are  made  to  yield  to 

those  01  the  mere  money-getting  sort.    Among  our  colonists, 
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as  yet,  commerce  occupied  its  proper  place  ；  it  wad  only  an 
incident  in  their  state  of  society,  and  it  was  so  regarded.  Men 
did  not  search  for  every  means  of  increasing  it,  whether  its 
fruits  were  wanted  or  not,  or  live  in  a  constant  fever  about  its 
results.  The  articles  brought  in  were  all  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  civilization  of  the  settlements,  and  those  taken  away 
賣 ere  obtained  by  means  of  a  healthful  industrj^ 

As  they  ascended  the  height,  following  an  easy  path  that  】e<i 
to  the  sammit,  the  governor  and  his  wife  conversed  about  the 
late  visitation,  and  of  what  each  had  seen  that  was  striking  and 
worthy  of  comment.  Mark  had  a  council  to  consult,  in  matters 
of  state,  but  most  did  he  love  to  compare  opinions  with  the 
Bweet,  matronly  young  creature  at  his  side.  Bnaget  was  so 
true  in  all  her  feelings,  so  just  in  her  inferences,  and  so  kindly 
disposed,  that  a  better  counsellor  could  not  have  been  found  at 
the  elbow  of  one  entrusted  with  power. 

" I  am  more  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  religion  than  on  any 
other,"  observed  the  governor,  as  he  helped  his  little  compan- 
ion UD  a  difficult  part  of  the  ascent.  "  While  out,  I  took  great 
pains  to  sound  the  people  on  the  subject,  and  I  found  a  macb. 
greater  variety  of  opinions,  or  rather  of  feelings,  among  them 
than  I  could  have  believed  possible,  after  the  quiet  time  we 
have  hitherto  had." 

"After  all,  religion  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more  a  matter  of 
feeling  than  of  reason,  Mark." 

" That  is  true,  in  one  sense,  certainly  ；  but  it  should  be  feel- 
ing subject  to  prudence  and  discretion." 

" Every  thing  should  be  subject  to  those  two  qualities, 
though  so  very  few  are.  I  have  all  along  known  that  the  min- 
istrations of  Mr.  Hornblower  were  only  tolerated  by  a  good 
number  of  our  people.  You,  as  an  Episcopalian,  have  not  been 
60  much  in  the  way  of  observing  this,  for  others  have  been 
guarded  before  ymi;  but  my  family  is  known  not  to  have  been 
of  that  sect,  and 1 have  been  treated  more  frankly." 

"And  you  have  not  let  me  know  this  important  fact,  Brid« 
get  ！"  said  the  governor,  a little  reproachfully. 
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" Why  should  I  have  added  to  your  other  cares,  hj  heaping 
this  on  your  shoulder,  dear  Mark  ？  The  thing  could  not  easily 
be  prevented  ；  though  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  now,  what  can- 
not much  longer  be  kept  a  secret the  Henlopen  will  Dring  a 
Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian  cleraryman  in  her,  this  voyage,  if 
any  be  found  willing  to  emigrate;  and  I  have  heard,  lately, 
that  Friends  expect  a  preacher." 

"The  law  against  tho  admission  of  an  immigrant,  without 
the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council,  is  very  clear  and  pre- 
cise," answered  the  husband,  looking  grave.' 

" That  may  be  true,  my  love,  but  it  would  hardly  do  to  tell 
the  people  they  are  not  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  that  may 
best  satisfy  their  own  consciences." 

" It  is  extraordiDary  that,  as  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one 
Saviour,  there  should  be  more  than  one  mode  of  worshipping 
them  ！，， 

" Not  at  all  extraordinary,  my  dear  Mark,  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  among 
men  in  other  matters.  Bat  Mr,  Homblower  has  a お ult,  which 
is  a  very  great  fault  in  one  situated  as  he  is,  without  a  com- 
petitor in  the  field.  He  lays  too  much,  stress  on  his  particular 
mission  ；  talking  too  much,  and  preaching  too  much  of  his 
apostolic  authority,  as  a  divine." 

" Men  should  never  blink  the  truth,  Bridget  ；  and  least  of 
all,  in  a  matter  as  grave  as  religion." 

" Quite  right,  Mark,  when  it  is  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
on  the  subject  at  all.  But,  after  all,  the  apostolic  succession 
is  but  a  means,  and  if  the  end  be  attainable  without  dwelling 
on  these  means,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  better  not  to.  conflict 
with  the  prejudices  of  those  we  wish  to  influence.  Bemember 
tbat  there  are  not  fifty  real  Episcopalians  in  all  this  colony, 
vhere  there  is  only  one  clergyman,  and  he  of  that  sect." 

"Very  true  ；  but  Mr.  Hornblower  naturally  wishes  to  make 
them  all  churchmen." 

"It  really  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  content  with 
making  them  all  Cliristians." 
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" Perhaps  be  thinks  the  two  identical ― necessary  to  each 
other,"  added  the  governor,  smiling  on  his  charming  yaang 
wife,  who,  in  her  own  person,  had  quietly  consented  to  the 
priestly  control  of  her  hnsband's  cleigjman,  though  but  half 
converted  to  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  hb  sect^  herself. 

" He  should  remember,  more  especially  in  his  situation^  iLat 
others  may  not  be  of  the  same  way  of  tninking.  Very  few 
persons,  I  believe,  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  what  they  havo 
been  taught  on  the  subject  of  religion,  bat  take  things  as  thej 
find  them." 

" And  here  they  find  an  Episcopalian,  and  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive bim  confidingly." 

" That  might  do  with  children,  but  most  of  our  people  came 
here  with  their  opinions  formed.  I  wish  Mr.  Hornblower  were 
less  set  in  his  opinions,  for  I  am  content  to  be  an  Episcopalian 
with  you,  my  dear  husband  ；  certain,  if  the  authority  be  not 
absolutely  necessary,  it  can,  at  least,  do  no  harm." 

This  ended  the  conversation  at  that  time,  for  just  then  the 
party  reached  the  peak.  Little,  however,  did  the  governor  or 
his  pretty  wife  imagine  how  much  the  future  was  connected 
with  the  interest  of  which,  they  had  just  been  speaking,  or 
dream  of  the  form  in  which  the  serpent  of  old  was  about  to 
visit  this  Eden  of  modern  times.  But  occurrences  of  another 
character  almost  immediately  attracted  theif  attention,  and 
absorbed  all  the  care  and  energy  of  the  colony  for  some  time. 
Scarcely  was  the  party  on  the  peak,  when  the  keen,  lively  eyes 
of  the  younger  Bridget  caught  sight  of  a  strange  sail,  and 
presently  another  and  another  came  into  view.  In  a  word,  no 
less  than  three  vessels  were  in  sight,  the  first  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  those  seas,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  and  well- 
known  craft  of  the  colony.  These  strangers  were  a  ship  and 
two  brigs ~~ evidently  vessels  of  some  size,  particularly  the  first ~ 
and  they  were  consorts,  keeping  in  company,  and  sailing  in  a 
sort  of  line,  which  wouTd  seem  to  denote  more  of  order  and 
concert  than  it  was  usual  to  find  among  merchantmen.  They 
were  all  on  a  wind,  standing  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
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and  were  now,  when  first  seen,  fairly  within  the  strait  between 
the  peak  and  the  group,  unquestionably  in  fall  sight  of  both, 
and  distant  from  each  some  five  or  six  leagues.  With  the  wind 
as  it  was,  nothiiig  would  have  been  easier  for  them  all,  than  to 
fetch  far  enough  to  windward  to  pass  directly  beneath  the  west- 
ern cliffs,  and,  consequently,  directly  in  front  of  the  cove. 

Luckily,  there  were  several  lads  on  the  peak,  early  as  was  the 
Lour,  who  had  ascended  in  quest  of  the  berries  of  certain  plants 
that  flourished  there.  The  governor  instantly  despatched  one 
of  these  lads  with  a  note  to  Heaton,  written  in  pencil,  in 
which  he  desired  that  functionary  to  send  a  messenger  down 
to  the  cove,  to  prevent  any  of  the  fishermen  from  going 
out  ；  it  being  the  practice  of  many  of  the  boys  to  fish  in  the 
shade  of  the  cliffs,  to  leeward,  ere  the  sun  rose  high  enough  to 
make  the  heat  oppressive.  Hitherto,  the  existence  of  the  cove, 
as  it  was  believed,  remained  unknown  even  to  the  Kannakas, 
and  a  stringent  order  existed,  that  no  boat  should  ever  enter  it 
so  long  as  craft  were  in  sight  which  might  have  any  of  those 
men  on  board  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  peak  was  just  as  much  a 
place  of  mystery,  to  all  but  the  colonists,  as  it  was  the  day 
when  Waally'  and  his  followers  were  driven  away  by  their  su- 
perstitious dread. 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  and  kept  the  other  lads  to  send 
down  with  any  further  message  he  might  deem  necessary,  the 
governor  now  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  strangers.  A  couple 
of  glasses  were  always  kept  on  the  peak,  and  the  best  of  these 
was  soon  in  his  hand,  and  levelled  at  the  ship.  Bridget  stood 
at  her  husband's  side,  eager  to  hear  bis  opinion,  but  waiting 
with  woman's  patience  for  the  moment  it  might  be  given  with 
safety.  At  length  that  instant  came,  and  the  half-temfied  wife 
questioned  the  husband  on  the  subject  of  his  discoveries. 

"What  is  it,  Mark ？"  said  Bridget,  almost  afraid  of  the  an- 
swer she  was  so  desirous  of  obtaiwng.   "  Is  it  the  Bancocas  3" 

" If  the  Rancocds,  love,  be  certain  she  would  not  be  coming 
hither.  The  ship  is  of  some  size,  and  appears  to  be  armed  ； 
though  I  cannot  make  out  her  nation. ，， 
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" It  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  be  armed,  Mark.  Yon 
know  that  the  papers  Captain  Saunders  brought  us  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  battles  fought  in  Europe." 

" It  is  very  true  that  the  whole  world  is  in  armsy  though  that 
does  not  explain  the  singular  appearance  of  these  three  vessels, 
in  this  ranote  corner  of  the  earth.  It  is  possible  they  may  be 
discovery  ships,  for  wars  do  not  always  put  a  stop  to  such  en- 
terprises. They  appear  to  be  steering  for  the  peak,  which  is  some 
proof  that  they  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  settlemeuts 
in  the  group.  There  they  might  anchor  ；  but  here,  they  cannot 
without  entering  the  cove,  of  which  they  can  know  nothing." 

" It  discovery  vessels,  would  they  not  naturallj  come  first  to 
the  peak,  as  the  most  striking  object  ？" 

**  In  that  you  are  probably  right,  Bridget,  though  I  think  the 
commodore  would  be  apt  to  divide  his  force,  having  three 
ships,  and  send  one,  at  least,  toward  the  group,  even  if  he  came 
hither  with  the  others.  No  nation  but  England,  however, 
would  be  likely  to  hare  vessels  of  that  character  out,  in  sacb.  a 
war,  and  these  do  not  look  like  English  craft,  at  all.  Besides, 
we  should  have  heard  something  of  such  an  expedition,  by 
means  of  the  papers,  were  there  one  out.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  be  visited  by  explorers  ；  yet  I  fear  these  are  worse 
than  explorers." 

Bridget  very  well  understood  her  busband^s  apprehensions  on 
he  subject  of  exploring  parties.  As  yet,  the  colony  had  got  on 
very  well,  without  having  the  question  of  nationality  called  into 
the  account  ；  but  it  had  now  become  so  far  important  as,  in 
a  small  way,  to  be  a  nursery  for  seamen  ；  and  there  was  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  ruthless  policy  of  tbo  strong  would,  in 
the  event  of  a  discovery,  make  it  share  the  usual  fortunes  of  tlie 
weak.  It  was  on  account  of  this  dread  of  foreign  interference, 
that  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  history  and 
state  of  the  little  communitj^tlie  strongest  inducements  being 
placed  before  all  the  seamen  who  went  to  Europe,  to  be  discreet 
and  silent.  As  for  the  Kannakas,  they  did  not  know  enougli 
to  be  very  dangerous,  and  could  not,  at  all,  give  any  accurate 
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idc^  9^  the  position  of  tlie  islands,  had  they  been  better  ac 
quaiuted  than  they  were  with  their  relation  to  other  commani- 
ties,  and  desirous  of  betraying  them. 

The  governor  now  sent  another  note  down  to  Heaton,  with  a 
request  that  orders  might  be  forwarded  along  the  cliffs  for 
every  one  to  keep  out  of  sight,  as  well  as  directions  that  caro 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  any  smoke  even  be  seen  to  rise  from 
tlie  plain.  This  message  was  speedily  followed  by  another, 
directing  that  all  the  men  should  be  assembled,  and  the  usual 
preparations  made  for  defence.  He  also  asked  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  send  a  whale-boat  out,  by  keeping  immediately  un- 
der the  cliffs,  and  going  well  to  windward,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  get  a  communication  across  to  the  reef,  in  order  to  put  the 
people  on  their  guard  in  that  quarter.  One  or  two  whale- 
boats  were  always  in  the  cove,  and  there  were  several  crews  of 
capital  oarsmen  among  the  people  of  the  peak.  If  such  a  boat 
could  be  prepared,  it  was  to  be  held  in  readiness,  as  the  gover- 
nor himself  might  deem  it  expedient  to  cross  the  strait. 

All  this  time  the  strange  vessels  were  not  idle,  but  drew 
nearer  to  the  peak,  at  a  swift  rate  of  sailing.  It  was  not  usual 
for  mere  merchantmen  to  be  as  weatherly,  or  to  make  as  much 
way  through  the  water,  as  did  all  these  craft.  On  account  of 
the  great  elevation  at  which  the  governor  stood,  they  appeared 
small,  but  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  bis  situation  not  to 
know  how  to  make  the  necessary  allowances.  After  examin- 
ing her  well,  when  she  was  within  a league  of  the  cliffs,  he 
came  to  the  opinion  that  the  ship  was  a  vessel  of  about  six 
hundred  tons,  and  that  she  was  both  armed  and  strongly 
manned.  So  fex  as  he  could  judge,  by  the  bird's-eye  view  he 
got,  he  fancied  she  was  even  frigate-built,  and  had  a  regular 
gun-deck.  In  that  age  such  craft  were  very  common,  sloops 
of  war  having  that  construction  quite  as  often  as  that  of  the 
more  modern  deep-waisted  veseel.  As  for  the  brigs,  they  were 
much  smaller  tliau  their  consort,  being  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred tons  each,  apparently,  but  also  armed  and  strongly  man- 
ned.   The  armaments  were  now  easily  to  be  seen,  as  indeed 


were  the  crews,  each  and  all  the  vessels  showing  a  great  maoy 
men  aloft,  to  shorten  sail  as  tbey  drew  nearer  to  the  island. 

One  thing  gave  the  governor  great  satisfaction.    The  stran- 
gers headed  well  up,  as  if  disposed  to  pass  to  windward  of  the 
cliffs,  from  which  he  inferred  that  none  on  board  them  knew' 
any  thing  of  the  existence  or  position  of  the  cove.    So  much 
care  had  been  taken,  indeed,  to  conceal  this  spot  from  even  tho 
Kannakas,  that  no  great  apprehension  existed  of  its  being 
known  to  any  beyond  the  circle  of  the  regular  colonists.  As 
the  ship  drew  still  nearer,  and  came  more  under  the  cliffs,  the 
governor  was  enabled  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  construction, 
and  of  the  nature  of  her  armament.    That  she  was  frigate-built 
was  now  certain,  and  the  strength  of  her  crew  became  still 
more  evident,  as  the  men  were  employed  in  shortening  and 
making  sail  almost  immediately  under  his  eye. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  no  one  should  be  visible  on  the 
peak.  Of  the  whole  island,  that  was  the  only  spot  where 
there  was  much  danger  of  a  man's  Deing  seen  from  the  ocean  ； 
for  the  fringe  of  wood  had  been  religiously  preserved  all 
around  the  cliffs.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  tree 
already  mentioned,  the  peak  was  entirely  naked  ；  and,  in  that 
clear  atmosphere,  the  form  of  a  man  might  readily  be  distin- 
^ished  even  at  a  much  greater  elevation.  -  But  the  glasses 
were  levelled  at  the  strangers  from  covers  long  before  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  no  fear  was  entertained  of  the  look-out, 
who  bad  their  instructions,  and  well  understood  the  importance 
of  caution. 

At  length  the  vessels  got  so  near  as  to  allow  of  the  glasses 
being  pointed  directly  down  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  ship, 
in  particular.  The  strangers  had  a little  difficulty  in  weather- 
ing the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  they  came  nmch 
closer  to  the  cliffs  than  they  otherwise  would,  in  order  to  do 
so.  While  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  country  of  the  ship, 
by  examining  her  people,  the  governor  fancied  be  saw  some 
natives  on  board  her.  At  first,  he  supposed  there  mignt  be 
Kannakas,  or  Mowrees,  among  the  crew  ；  but  a  better  look 
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Assured  him  that  the  Indians  present  were  not  acting  in  the 
character  of  sailors  at  all.  They  appeared  to  be  chiefs,  and 
chiefs  in  their  war-dresses.  This  fact  induced  a  still  closer  ex- 
amination, until  the  governor  believed  that  ho  oonld  trace  the 
person  of  Waally  among  them.  The  distance  itself  was  not 
such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  recognize  a  foim,  or  a  face, 
when  assisted  by  the  glass  ；  bat  the  inverted  position  of  all  on 
board  the  ship  did  make  a  view  less  certain  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  Still  the  governor  grew,  at  each  in- 
stant, more  and  more  assured  that  Waally  was  there,  as  indeed 
he  believed  bis  son  to  be,  also.  By  this  time,  one  of  the  men 
who  knew  the  chief  had  come  up  to  the  peak,  with  a  message 
from  Heaton,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  governor, 
after  taking  a  good  look  through  the  best  glass.  Bridget,  too 
had  seen  the  formidable  Waally,  and  she  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  he  was  certainly  on  board  the  ship.  This  was  considered 
as  a  most  important  discovery.  If  Waally  were  there,  it  was 
for  no  purpose  that  was  friendly  to  the  colonists.  The  gradge 
be  owed  the  last  was  enduring  and  deadly.  Nothing  but  the 
strong  arm  of  power  could  suppress  its  outbrealdDgs,  or  had 
kept  him  in  subjection,  for  the  last  five  years.  Of  late,  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  groups  had  not  been  great  ；  and  it 
was  now  several  months  since  any  craft  had  been  across  to 
Ooroony's  islands,  from  the  reef.  There  had  been  sufScient 
time,  consequently,  for  great  events  to  have  been  planned  and 
executed,  and  yet  that  the  colonists  shoald  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Bat  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  singular 
mystery,  so  long  as  the  strangers  kept  off  the  land.  This  they 
did,  of  course,  the  three  vessels  passing  to  Trindward  of  the 
peak,  in  a line  ahead,  going  to  the  southward,  and  standing 
along  the  cliffs  on  an  easy  bowline.  The  governor  now  sent  a 
whale-boat  out  of  the  cove,  under  her  sails,  with  orders  to  stand 
directly  across  to  the  reef,  carrying  the  tidings,  and  bearing  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Pennock  and  such  members  of  the 
council  as  might  be  present.   The  letter  was  short,  but  it  rather 
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assumed  the  probability  of  hostilities,  while  it  admitted  that 
there  waa  a  doubt  of  the  issue.  A  good  look-out  was  to  be 
kept,  at  all  events,  and  the  forces  of  the  colony  were  to  be  as- 
sembled. The  governor  promised  to  cross,  himself,  as  soon  as 
tlie  strangers  quitted  the  neighborhood  of  the  peak. 

In  the  meantime  Heaton  mounted  a  horse,  and  kept  com- 
pany with  the  squadron  as  it  circled  the  isUnd.  From  time  to 
time  he  sent  messages  to  the  governor,  in  order  to  let  him 
know  the  movements  of  the  strangers.  While  this  was  going 
on  the  men  were  all  called  ia  from  their  several  occupations^ 
and  the  prescribed  arrangements  were  made  for  defence.  As  a 
circuit  of  the  island  required  several  hours,  there  was  time  for 
every  thing  ；  and  the  whale-boat  waa  fkirly  out  of  sight  from 
even  the  peak,  when  Heaton  despatched  a  messenger  to  say 
tbat  the  squadron  had  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  was  standing  off  south-east,  evidently  steering  toward 
the  volcano. 

Doubts  now  began  to  be  felt  whether  the  colonists  would  see 
any  thing  more  of  the  strangers.    It  was  natural  that  navigators 
should  examine  unknown  islands,  cursorily  at  least  ；  but  it  did 
not  follow  tha ち if  trade  was  their  object,  they  should  delay  their 
voyage  in  order  to  push  their  investigations  beyond  a  very 
moderate  limit    Had  it  not  been  for  the  undoubted  presence 
of  savages  in  the  ship,  and  the  strong  probability  tbat  Waallj 
was  one  of  them,  the  governor  wouta  now  have  had  hopes  that 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  nis  visitors.    Nevertheless,  there  was 
the  chance  that  these  vessels  would  run  down  to  Rancocas 
Island,  where  not  only  might  a landing  be  easily  effected,  but 
where  the  mills,  the  brick-yards,  and  indeed  the  principal  clus- 
ter of  houses,  were  all  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  offing.  No 
sooner  was  it  certain,  therefore,  that  the  strangers  had  stood 
away  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  tiian  another  boat  waa 
Bent  across  to  let  the  millers,  brick-makers,  stone-quarriersy  and 
lumbermen  know  tbat  they  mignt  receive  guests  who  would 
require  much  discretion  in  their  reception. 

The  great  policy  of  secrecy  was  obviously  in  serious  danger 
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of  being  defeated.  How  the  existence  of  the  colony  was  to  be 
concealed,  should  the  vessels  remain  any  time  in  the  group,  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  ；  and  that  advantage  the  governor  and  Hea- 
ton,  both  of  whom  attached  the  highest  importance  to  it,  were 
now  nearly  ready  to  abandon  in  despair.  Still,  neither  thought 
of  yielding  even  this  policy  until  the  last  moment,  and  circum- 
stances rendered  it  indispensable  ；  for  so  much  reflection  had 
been  bestowed  on  that,  as  well  as  on  every  other  interest  of  the 
colony,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  unsettle  any  part  of  their  plans ^ 
in  the  opinion  of  its  rulers,  at  least. 

A  sharp  look-out  for  the  squadron  was  kept,  not  only  from 
the  peak,  but  from  the  southern  end  of  the  clifiTs,  all  that  day. 
The  vessels  were  seen  anal  they  were  quite  near  to  the  volcano, 
wlien  their  sudden  disappearance  was  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  shortening  sail.  Perhaps  they  anchored.  This 
could  only  be  conjecture,  however,  as  no  boat  could  be  trusted 
out  to  watch  them,  near  by.  Although  there  was  no  anchorage 
near  the  peak,  it  was  possible  for  a  vessel  to  andhov  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano.  The  island  of  Vulcan's  Peak 
appears  to  have  been  projected  upward,  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  in  one  solid,  perpendicular  wall,  leaving  no  shallow 
water  near  it  ；  but  as  respects  the  other  islands,  the  coast 
shoaled  gradually  in  most  places  ；  though  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  group  was  an  exception  to  the  rale.  Still,  vessels  could 
anchor  in  any  or  all  the  coves  and  roadsteads  of  the  group  ；  and 
there  the  holding  ground  was  unusually  good,  being  commonly 
mud  and  sand,  and  these  without  rocJcs. 

The  reminder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
night,  were  parsed  with  much,  anxiety  by  the  governor  and  hia 
friends.  Time  was  given  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  messages 
sent  across  to  the  reef,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  strangers, 
when  day  returned.  The  boat  that  came  in  from  the  reef  re- 
ported that  the  coast  was  clear  to  the  northward.  It  also 
brought  a letter,  stating  that  notices  bad  been  sent  to  all  the 
different  settlements,  and  that  the  Anne  had  sailed  to  windward, 
to  call  in  all  the  fishermen,  and  to  go  off  to  the  nearest  whaling- 
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ground,  in  order  to  commnnicate  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colony  to  Captain  Belts  and  his  companions,  who  were  out. 
The  Dragon  and  the  Jonas,  when  last  heard  from,  were  cruising 
only  about  a  hundred  miles  to  windward  of  the  group,  and-it 
was  thought  important,  on  various  accounts,  that  they  should 
be  at  once  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers. 

The  governor  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  report  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  this  so  mach  the  more  because  it  superseded 
the  necessity  of  his  quitting  the  peak,  just  at  the  moment 
The  elevation  of  the  mountain  was  of  so  mnch  use  as  a look-ont, 
that  it  was  every  way  desirable  to  profit  by  it,  until  the  time 
for  observing  was  passed,  and  that  for  action  had  succeeded  in 
its  stead.  Of  course,  some  trusty  person  was  kept  constantly 
on  the  peak,  looking  out  for  the  strangers,  though  the  day 
passed  without  one  of  them  being  seen.  Early  next  morning, 
nowever,  a  whale-boat  arrived  from  Rancocos,  with  four  stout 
oarsmen  in  it  They  had  left  the  station  after  dark:  and  had 
been  pulling  up  against  the  trades  most  of  the  intervening  time. 
The  news  they  brought  was  not  only  alarming,  but  it  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  BUTprise. 

It  seemed  that  the  three  strange  vessels  appeared  off  the 
point,  at  Rancocus  Island,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had  ran  across  from  the 
volcano  in  the  darkness,  after  having  been  lost  sight  of  from  th6 
peak.  Mach  prudence  was  observed  by  the  colonists,  as  soon 
as  light  let  tbem  into  the  secret  of  their  having  such  unknown 
neighbors.  Bigelow  happening  to  be  there,  and  being  now  a 
man  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
assumed  the  direction  of  matters.  All  the  women  and  children 
ascended  into  the  moantains,  where  secret  places  had  long  been 
provided  for  such  an  emergency,  by  clearing  out  and  rendering 
two  or  three  caves  habitable,  and  where  food  and  water  were  at 
hand.  Thither  most  of  the  light  articles  of  value  were  also  trans- 
ported. Luckily,  Bigelow  had  caused  all  the  saws  at  the  mill  to 
be  taken  down  and  secreted.  \X  saw  was  an  article  not  to  be 
replaced,  short  of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  even  ；  for  in  that  day 
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saws  were  not  manufactured  in  America  ；  nor,  indeed,  waa 
scarcely  any  thing  ^sfi7 

When  he  had  given  his  directions,  Bigelow  went  alone  to 
the  point,  to  meet  the  strangers,  who  had  anchored  their  vessels, 
and  had  landed  in  considerable  force.  On  approaching  the 
place,  he  found  about  a  hundred  men  ashore,  all  well  armed, 
and  seemingly  governed  by  a  sort  of  military  authority.  On 
presenting  himself  before  this  party,  Bigelow  was  seized  and 
taken  to  its  leader,  who  was  a  sea-faring  man,  by  his  appear- 
ance, of  a  fierce  aspect  and  most  severe  disposition.  This  man 
could  speak  no  English.  Bigelow  tried  him  in  Spanish,  but 
could  get  no  answer  oat  of  him  in  that  tongue  either  ；  though 
he  suspected  that  what  he  said  was  understood.  At  length, 
one  was  brought  forward  who  could  speak  English,  and  that  so 
well  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  Bigelow's  mind  about  the 
stranger's  being  either  an  Englishman  or  an  American.  Com- 
munications between  the  parties  were  commenced  through  this 
interpreter. 

Bigelow  was  closely  questioned  toucluDg  the  number  of  peo 
pie  in  the  different  islands,  the  number  of  vessels  they  pos- 
sessed, the  present  situation  and  employments  of  those  vessels, 
the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  the  places  where  the  property 
transported  in  the  vessels  was  kept,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  bore  directly  on  the  wealth  and  movable  possessions  of  the 
people.  From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  as  well a9  from  the 
appearance  of  the  strangers,  Bigelow  had,  at  once,  taken  up  the 
notion  that  they  were  pirates.  In  the  eastern  seas,  piraciee 
were  often  committed  on  a lai^e  scale,  and  there  was  nothing 
violent  in  this  supposition.  The  agitated  state  of  the  world, 
moreover,  rendered  piracies  much  more  likely  to  go  unpua- 
islied  then  tlian  would  be  the  case  to-day,  and  it  was  well • 
known  that  several  vessels  often  cruised  together,  when  engaged 
in  these  lawless  pursuits,  in  those  distant  quarters  of  the  world. 
Then  the  men  were  evidently  of  different  races,  though  Bigelow 
was  of  opinion  that  most  of  them  came  from  the  East  Indies, 
the  coasts,  or  the  islands.    The  officers  were  mostly  Europeans 
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by  birth,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans  ；  bat  two-thirds  of 
the  people  whom  he  saw  were  persons  of  eastern  extraction  ； 
some  appeared  to  be  Lascars,  and  others  what  sailors  call 
Chinamen. 

Bigelow  was  very  guarded  in  his  answers  ；  so  mucli  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  give  great  dissatisfaction  to  his  interrogators. 
About  the  peak  he  assumed  an  air  of  great  mysteiy,  and  said 
none  but  birds  could  get  on  it  ；  thunder  was  sometimes  beard 
coming  out  o【 its  cliffs,  but  man  could  not  get  np  to  see  what 
the  place  contained.  This  accoant  was  received  with  marked 
interest,  and,  to  Bigelow's  surprise,  it  did  not  appear  to  awaken 
the  distrast  he  bad  secretly  apprehended  it  might.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  asked  to  repeat  his  account,  and  all  who  heard 
it,  though  a  good  deal  embellished  this  time,  appeared  disposed 
to  believe  what  he  said.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  poor 
fellow  undertook  to  mystify  a little  concerning  the  reef  ；  but 
here  he  soon  found  himself  met  with  plump  denials.  In  order 
to  convince  him  that  deception  would  be  of  no  use,  he  was  now 
taken  a  short  distance  and  confronted  with  Waally  ！ 

Bigelow  no  sooner  saw  the  dark  countenance  of  the  chief, 
than  he  knew  he  was  in  bad  hands.  From  that  moment,  he 
abandoned  all  attempts  at  concealment,  the  condition  of  the 
peak  excepted,  and  had  recourse  to  an  opposite  policy.  He 
now  exaggerated  every  thing  ；  the  number  and  force  of  the 
vessels,  giving  a long  list  of  names  that  were  accurate  enouerli. 
though  the  fact  was  concealed  that  they  mostly  belonged  to 
boats;  and  swelling  the  force  of  the  colony  to  something  more 
than  two  thousand  fighting  men.  The  piratical  commander, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  admiral"  among  his  followers, 
was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  information,  appealing  to 
Waally  to  know  whether  it  might  be  relied  on  for  truth.  Waal- 
ly could  not  say  yes  or  no  to  this  question.  He  had  heard  that 
the  colonists  were  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  former- 
ly ； but  how  many  fighting  men  they  could  now  muster  was 
more  than  he  could  say.  He  Knew  that  they  were  enormously 
rich,  and  among  other  articles  of  value,  possessed  materials 
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sufficient  for  fitting  out  as  many  ships  as  they  pleased.  It  was 
this  last  information  that  had  brought  the  strangers  to  the 
group  ；  for  they  were  greatly  in  want  of  naval  stores  of  almost 
all  sorts. 

The  admiral  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  push  his  inquiries 
any  further  at  that  moment  ；  apparently,  he  did  not  expect  to 
find  much  at  Eancocus  Island,  Waally  having,  most  probably, 
let  him  into  the  secret  of  its  uses.  The  houses  and  mills  were 
visited  and  plundered  ；  a  few  hogs  and  one  steer  were  shot  ； 
but  luckily,  most  of  the  animals  had  been  driven  into  a  retired 
valley.  The  saw-mill  was  set  on  fire  in  pure  wantonness,  and 
it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  A  new  grist-mill  escaped,  merely 
because  its  position  was  not  known.  A  great  deal ot injury 
was  inflicted  on  the  settlement  merely  for  the  love  of  mischief, 
and  a  brick-kiln  was  Actually  blown  up  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fiin  of  seeing  the  bncks  scattered  in  the  air.  In  short,  the 
place  was  almost  destroyed  in  one  sense,  thongh  no  attempt 
was  made  to  injure  Bigelow.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  scarcely 
watched,  and  it  was  no  sooner  dark  tlian  he  collected  a  crew, 
got  into  bis  own  whak-boat,  and' came  to  windward  to  report 
what  was  going  on  to  the  governor. 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

"All  gone  I  His  onra  the  goodlj  land- 
Look  rooDd— the  heritage  bdioM; 
Go  forth—apon  the  moontalna  fUnd  ； 
Then,  if  ye  can,  be  eold." 

LiTTLX  doubt  remained  in  the  mina  of  the  governor,  after  lie 
had  heard  and  weighed  the  whole  of  Bigelow's  story,  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  one  of  those  piratical  squadrons  that  formerly 
infested  the  eastern  seas a  sort  of  successor  of  the  old  buccan- 
eers.   The  men  engaged  in  such  panaits  were  usually  of  differ- 
ent nations,  and  they  were  always  of  the  most  desperate  and 
ruthless  characters.    The  fact  that  Waally  was  with  this  party 
indicated  pretty  plainly  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  heard  of 
the  colony,  and,  oat  of  all  question,  that  truculent  chief  had 
made  his  own  bargain  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  profits. 

It  was  highly  probable  that  the  original  object  of  these  free- 
booters had  been  to  plunder  the  pearl-fishing  vessels,  and 
hearing  at  their  haunts  of  Betto's  group,  they  had  found  their 
way  across  to  it,  where,  meeting  with  Waally,  they  had  been 
incited  to  their  present  enterprise. 

Little  aDprehension  was  felt  for  the  peak.  A  vessel  might 
hover  about  it  a  month,  and  never  find  the  cove  ；  and  should 
the  pirates  even  make  the  discovery,  such  were  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  islanders,  that  the  chances  were  as  twenty  to 
one  they  would  drive  off  their  assailants.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  and  on  the  most  mature  reflection,  the 
governor  determined  to  cross  over  to  the  reef  and  assume  the 
charge  of  the  defence  of  that  most  important  position.  Should 
the  reef  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  it  might  require  years 
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to  repair  the  loss  ；  or,  what  would  be  still  more  afflicting,  the 
freebooters  might  hold  the  place,  and  use  it  as  a  general  rendez- 
vous, in  their  nefarious  pursuits.  Accordingly,  after  taking  a 
most  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  Governor  Woolston 
】eft  the  cove,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  crossing  in  a  whale- 
boat  rigged  with  a  sail  Bridget  -wished  greatly  to  accompany 
her  husband,  but  to  this  the  latter  would  on  no  account  consent, 
for  he  expected  serious  service,  and  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  most  of  the  females  would  have  to  be  sent  over  to  the  peak, 
for  security.  Findiflg  that  her  request  couid  not  be  granted, 
and  feeling  fully  the  propriety  of  her  husband's  decision,  Mrs. 
Woolston  so  far  commanded  her  feelings  as  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  other  wives,  as  became  her  station. 

When  about  mid-channel,  the  whale-boat  made  a  sail  coining 
down  before  the  wind,  and  apparently  steering  for  South  Cape 
as  well  as  herself.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  Anne,  which 
had  gone  to  windward  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  fishermen,  and 
was  now  on  her  return.  She  had  warned  so  many  boats  as  to 
be  certain  they  would  spread  the  notice,  and  she  bad  spoken 
the  Dragon,  which  had  gone  in  qaest  of  the  Jonas  and  the 
Abraham,  both  of  which  were  a  few  leagues  to  windward. 
Captain  Betts,  however,  bad  come  on  board  the  Anne,  and  now 
joined  his  old  friend,  the  governor,  when  about  four  leagues 
from  the  cape. 

Glad  enough  was  Mark  Woolston  to  meet  with  the  Anne, 
and  to  find  so  good  an  assistant  on  board  her.  That  schoon- 
er, which  was  regular  pilot-boat  built,  was  the  fastest  craft 
about  the  islands,  aiia  it  was  a  great  matter  to  put  head- 
quarters on  board  her.  The  Martha. came  next,  and  the  whale- 
boat  was  sent  in  to  find  that  sloop,  which,  was  up  at  the  ree も 
and  to  order  her  out  immediately  to  join  the  governor.  Pen- 
nock  was  the  highest  in  authority  in  the  group  after  the  gov- 
ernor, and  a letter  was  sent  to  him,  apprising  him  of  all  that 
was  known,  and  exhorting  bim  to  vigilance  and  activity  ；  point- 
ing out,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  different  steps  be  was  to  take, 
in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  This  done,  the  governor 
664  19 
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stood  in  toward  Whaling  Bigbt,  in  order  to  ascertain  tbe  state 
of  things  at  that  point 

The  alarm  had  been  given  all  over  the  group,  and  when  the 
Anne  reached  her  place  of  destiDation,  it  was  ascertained  that 
tbe  men  had  been  assembled  under  arma,  and  every  precaution 
taken.  But  Whaling  Bight  was  the  great  place  oi'  resort  of  the 
Kannakas,  and  there  were  no  less  than  forty  of  those  men  there 
at  that  moment,  engaged  in  trying  out  oil,  or  in  fitting  crafb  for 
iho  fisheries.  No  one  could  aaj  which  side  these  feMows  would 
take,  should  it  appear  that  their  proper  chiefs  were  engaged 
with  the  strangers  ；  thongli,  otherwise,  the  colomsts  counted  on 
their  assistance  with  a  good  deal  of  confideiK>e.  On  all  ordi' 
nary  occasions,  a  reasonably  fair  nnderstanding  existed  between 
the  colonists  and  Eannakas.  It  is  true,  that  the  former  were  a 
little  too  fond  of  getting  as  much  work  as  possible,  for  rather 
small  compensations,  oat  of  these  semi-savages  ；  bat  as  articles 
of  small  intrinsic  value  still  went  a  great  way  in  these  bargaikiSy 
no  serious  difficulty  had  yet  arisen  oat  of  the  different  transac- 
tions. Some  persons  thought  that  tbe  Kannakas  had  risen  in 
their  demands,  and  put  leas  value  on  a  scrap  of  old  iron  than 
had  been  their  original  way  of  thinking,  now  that  so  maxty  of 
their  countrymen  had  been  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  between 
tbe  group  and  other  parts  of  the  worldj^ a  circnmstance  that 
was  very  naturally  to  be  expected,  rhut  tbe  governor  knew 
mankind  too  well  not  to  understand  tCaE  all  unequal  associations 
lead  to  discontent.  Men  may  get  to  be  so  far  accastom(Nl  to 
inferior  stations,  and  to  their  duties  and  feelings,  as  to  consider 
their  condition  the  result  of  natural  laws  ；  but  the  least  taste  of 
liberty  begets  a  jealousy  and  distrust  that  commonly  raises  a 
barrier  between  the  master  and  servant,  that  has  a  neveivdymg 
tendency  to  keep  them  more  or  less  alienated  in  feehngj When 
the  colonists  began  to  cast  about  them,  and  to  reffect  on  the 
chances  of  their  being  sustained  by  these  hirelings  in  tbe  com- 
ing strife,  very  few  oi  them  could  be  sufficiently  assured  that 
the  very  men  who  bad  now  eaten  of  their  bread  and  salt,  in 
lome  instances,  for  years,  were  to  be  relied  on  in  a  crisis.  In- 
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deed,  the  nnmber  of  these  Kannakas  was  a  cause  of  serious  em: 
barrassment  with  the  governor,  when  he  came  to  reflect  on  his 
strength,  and  on  the  means  of  employing  it. 

Fully  two  hundred  of  the  savages,  or  semi-savages,  were  at 
tliat  moment  either  scattered  about  among  the  fann-hoiises,  or 
working  at  the  different  places  where  shipping  lay,  or  were  out 
whaling  to  windward.  Now,*  the  whole  force  of  the  colony, 
confining  it  to  fighting-men,  and  including  those  irho  were  ab* 
senty  was  jast  ihriee  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Of  these,  three 
hundred  might,  possibly,  on  an  emergency,  be  l>rougbt  to  act 
on  any  given  point,  leaving  the  remainder  in  garrisons.  But  a 
straggling  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  Kannakas,  left 
in  the  settlements,  or  on  the  reef,  or  about  the  crater,  while  the 
troops  were  gone  to  meet  the  enemy,  presented  no  very  pleas- 
ing picture  to  the  mind  of  the  governor.  He  saw  the  necessi- 
ty of  collecting  these  men  together,  and  of  employiiig  them  ac- 
tively in  the  service  of  the  colony,  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  their  getting  within  the  control  of  Waally.  This 
duty  was  confided  to  Bigelow,  who  was  sent  to  the  reef  without 
delay,  taking  Tvith  him  all  the  Kannakas  at  Whaling  Bight, 
with  orders  to  pat  them  on  board  the  shipping  at  the  reef ~ 
schooners,  sloops,  lighters,  ete"  of  which  there  were  now,  ordi- 
narily, some  eight  or  ten  to  be  found  there and  to  cany  them 
all  to  windward  ；  using  the  inner  channels  of  the  group.  Here 
was  a  twenty-four  hours'  job,  and  one  that  would  not  only  keep 
everybody  quite  busy,  bat  which  might  have  the  effect  to  save 
all  the  property  in  the  event  of  a  viat  to  the  reef  by  the  pirates. 
Bigelow  was  to  call  every  Kannaka  lie  sslw  to  his  assistance,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  getting  most  of  them  out  of  barm's  way. 

Notwithstanding  this  procedure,  which  denoted  a  wise  dis- 
trust of  these  Indian  allies,  the  governor  manifested  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  toward  a  portion  of  them,  that  was  proba- 
bly just  as  discreet  in  another  way.  A  part  of  the  crew  of  every 
vessel,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  went  to  the  peak,  was 
composed  of  Kannakas  ；  and  no  less  than  ten  of  them  were 
habitually  employed  m  the  Anne,  which  camea  two  whale* 
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boats  for  emergencies.  None  of  these  men  were  sent  awaj,  or 
were  in  any  manner  taken  from  their  customary  employments. 
So  much  confidence  bad  the  governor  in  his  own  authority,  and 
in  his  power  to  inflacDCC  these  particular  individuals,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  about  keeping  them  near  himself,  and,  in  a 
measure,  of  entrusting  the  safety  of  liis  person  to  their  care.  It  ia 
true,  that  the  EaDnakas  of  both  the  Anne  and  the  Martha  were 
a  sort  of  confidential  seamen,  having  now  been  employed  ia  the 
colony  several  years,  and  got  a  taste  for  the  habits  of  the  settlers. 

When  ail  his  arrangements  were  made,  the  governor  came 
out  of  Whaling  Bigbt  in  the  Anne,  meeting  Betts  in  the  Mar- 
tha off  Sonth  Gape.  Both  vessels  then  stood  down  along  the 
shores  of  the  group,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  in  the  direction 
of  Rancocns  Island,  or  toward  the  southward  and  westward. 
Two  or  three  smaller  crafts  were  in  company,  each  under  the 
direction  of  some  one  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed.  The 
old  Neshamony  had  the  honor  of  being  thus  employed,  among 
others.  The  south-western  angle  of  the  group  formed  a long, 
low  point,  or  cape  of  rock,  making  a  very  tolerable  roadstead 
on  its  north-western  side,  or  to  leeward.  This  cape  was  known 
amoDg  the  colonists  by  the  name  of  Rancocus  Needle^  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  pointed,  with  mathematical  precision,  to 
the  island  in  question.  Thus,  it  was  a  practice  with  the  coasters 

run  for  the  extremity  of  this  cape,  and  then  to  stand  away  on 
a  due  soath-west  course,  certain  of  seeing  the  mountains  for 
which  they  were  steering  in  the  next  few  hours.  Among  those 
who  plied  to  and  fro  in  this  manner,  were  many  who  had  no 
very  accurate  notions  of  nayigatiou,  and  to  them,  tliis  simple 
process  was  fouad  to  be  quite  useful. 

Off  Rancocus  Needle,  the  governor  had  appointed  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  whole  of  bis  little  fleet.  In  collecting  these  vessels, 
six  in  all,  including  four  boats,  bis  object  had  not  been  rcsist- 
anca for  the  armaments  of  the  whole  amounted  to  but  six 
swivels,  together  with  a  few  muskets 一 but  vigilance.  He  was 
confident  that  Waally  would  lead  his  new  friends  up  toward  the 
western  reads— the  point  where  he  had  made  all  bis  own  at* 
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tacks,  and  where  he  was  most  acquainted ~~ and  the  position  aiv 
der  the  Needle  was  the  best  station  for  observing  the  approach 
of  the  strangers,  coming,  as  they  must,  if  they  came  at  all,  from 
the  south-west. 

The  Anne  was  the  first  craft  to  arrive  off  the  point  of  the 
Needle,  and  she  found  the  coast  clear.  As  yet,  no  signs  of  in, 
vaders  were  to  be  seen  ；  and  the  Martha  beiog  within  a  very 
convenient  distance  to  the  eastward,  a  signal  was  made  to  Cap 
taia  Beits  to  stand  over  toward  the  peak,  and  have  a  search  in 
that  quarter.  Should  the  strangers  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
beat  up  under  the  cliffs  again,  and  thence  stretch  across  to 
the  group,  it  would  bring  them  in  with  the  land  to  windward 
of  the  observing  squadron,  and  give  them  an  advantage  the  gov- 
ernor was  very  far  from  wishing  them  to  obtain.  The  rest  of 
the  craft  came  down  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  kept  stand- 
ing off  and  on,  under  short  sail,  close  in  with  the  rocks,  so 
as  to  keep  in  the  smoothest  of  the  water.  Such  was  the  stat» 
of  things  when  the  sun  went  down  in  the  ocean. 

All  night  the  little  fleet  of  the  colonists  remained  in  the  same 
uncertainty  as  to  the  movements  of  their  suspicions  visitors. 
About  twelve  the  Martha  came  round  the  Needle,  and  reported 
the  coast  clear  to  the  southward.  She  had  been  quite  to  the 
cove,  and  bad  communicated  with  the  shore.  Nothing  had 
been  seen  of  the  ship  and  her  consorts  since  the  governor  left, 
nor  had  any  further  tidings  been  brought  up  from  to  leeward, 
since  the  arrival  of  Bigelow.  On  receiving  this  information, 
the  governor  ordered  his  command  to  run  off,  in  diverging  lines, 
for  seyen  leagues  each,  and  then  to  wait  for  day.  This  was 
accordingly  done  ；  the  Anne  and  Martha,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
outstripping  the  others.  At  the  usual  hoar,  day  reappeared, 
when  the  look-out  aloft,  on  board  the  Anne,  reported  the  Mar- 
tha about  two  leagues  to  the  northward,  the  Neshamony  about 
as  far  to  the  southward)  though  a league  farther  to  windward. 
The  other  craft  were  known  to  be  to  the  northward  of  the  Mar- 
tha, but  could  not  be  seen.  As  for  the  Neshamony,  she  was 
coming  down  with  a  flowing  sheet  to  speak  the  governor. 
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The  snn  had  fairly  risen  when  the  Neshamony  came  down  on 
tbe  Anne's  weather-quarter,  both  craft  then  standing*  to  the 
northward.  The  Nesbamony  had  seen  nothing.  The  governor 
now  directed  her  commander  to  stand  directly  down  toward 
Rancocus  Island.  If  she  saw  nothing,  she  was  to  go  in  and 
land,  in  order  to  get  the  news  from  the  people  ashore.  Unless 
the  information  obtained  in  this  way  was  of  a  nature  that  de- 
manded a  different  coarse,  she  was  to  beat  up  to  the  volcano, 
reconnoitre  there,  then  stand  across  to  the  cove,  and  go  in  ； 
whence  she  was  to  sail  for  the  reef,  unless  she  could  hear  of  the 
governor  at  some  other  point,  when  she  was  to  make  the  best 
of  her  way  to  him. 

The  Anne  now  made  sail  toward  the  Martha^  which  sloop 
was  standing  to  the  northward,  rather  edging  from  the  group, 
nnder  short  canvas  No  land  was  in  sight,  though  its  liaze 
could  be  discovered  all  along  tbe  eastern  board,  where  th« 
•group  was  known  to  lie  ；  but  oeitbor  tbc  peak,  nor  tbe  volcano, 
nor  Rancocus  heights  coald  now  bo  seen  from  the  vessels. 
About  ten  the  governor  spoke  Captain  Betts,  to  ask  the  news. 
The  Martha  had  seen  nothing;  and,  shortly  after,  the  three 
boats  to  the  northward  joined,  and  made  the  same  report. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  strangers,  who  seemed,  most 
unaccountably,  to  be  suddenly  lost  I 

This タ ncertainly  rendered  all  the  more  reflecting  portion  of 
the  colonists  exceedingly  uneasy.  Should. the  pirates  get  into 
the  group  by  either  of  its  weather  cbannels,  they  would  not 
only  find  all  the  property  and  vessels  that  had  been  taken  in 
that  direction  at  their  mercy,  but  they  would  assail  the  settle- 
ments in  their  weakest  parts,  render  succor  more  difficult,  and 
put  themselves  in  a  position  whence  it  would  be  easiest  to 
auproacb  or  to  avoid  their  foes.  Any  one  nnderstandiDg  the 
place,  its  £icUities  for  attacking,  or  its  defences,  woiild  naturally 
endeavor  to  enter  the  group  as  well  to  windward  as  possible  ； 
but  Waally  had  never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  sort  ；  and,  as 
he  knew  little  of  the  inner  passages,  it  was  not  probable  lie 
had  thought  of  suggest!  ag  a  course  different  from  his  own  to 
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his  new  friends.     The  very  circumstance  that  he  had  alwaya 
approached  by  the  same  route,  was  against  it;  for,  if  his 
,  sagacity  had  not  pointed  out  a  preferable  course  for  himself,  it 

1  was  not  to  be  expected  it  would  do  it  for  others*    Still,  it  was 

not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  practised  seamen  might  see 
the  advantages  whicli  the  savage  had  overlooked,  and  a  very 
serious  apprehension  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  governor  and 
Bctts,  in  particular,  touching  this  point.  All  that  could  be 
done,  however,  was  to  despatch  two  of  the  boats,  witb.  orders 
to  enter  the  group  by  tlie  northern  road,  and  proceed  as  far 
as  the  reef.  The  third  boat  was  left  to  cruise  off  the  Needle, 
in  order  to  commnnicate  with  any  thing  that  should  go  to  that 
place  of  rendezvous  with  a  report,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  a look-out  for  the  pirates.  Witb  the  person  in  charge  of 
this  boat,  was  left  the  course  to  be  steered  by  those  who  were 
to  search  for  the  governor,  a&  they  arrived  off  the  Needle,  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Anne  and  Martha  bore  up^  in  company,  as  soon  as  these 
arrangements  were  completed,  it  being  the  plan  now  to  go  and 
'  look  tor  the  strangers.    Once  in  view,  the  governor  determined 

not  to  lose  sight  of  the  pirates  again,  but  to  remain  so  near 
，  them,  as  to  make  sure  of  knowing  what  they  were  about  In 

1  such  cases,  a  close  look-out  should  always  be  kept  on  the  enemy, 

since  an  advantage  in  time  is  gained  by  so  doing,  as  well  as  a 
I         great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  indecision  avoided. 
'  For  aeven  hoars  the  Anne  and  Martha  stood  toward  Banco* 

I  cus  Island;  ranning  off  about  two  leagues  from  each  other, 
1  thereby  "  spreading  a  clew,"  as  sailors  call  it,  that  would  com- 
も  mand  the  view  of  a  good  bit  of  water.  The  tops  of  the  monn- 
"  tains  were  soon せ een,  and  by  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned, 
1  most  of  the  lower  land  became  visible.  Nevertheless,  the 
！ I  strangers  did  not  come  in  sight  Greatly  at  a loss  how  to  pro- 
,  ceed,  the  governor  now  sent  the  Martha  down  for  information, 
*  with  orders  for  her  to  beat  up  to  the  Needle  as  soon  as  she 
1         could,  the  Anne  intending  to  rendezvous  there  next  morning, 

^'         agreeably  to  previous  arrangements.    As  the  Martha  went  off 
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before  the  wind,  tbe  Anne  hauled  up  sharp  toward  the  peak, 
under  the  impression  that  something  might  have  been  seen  of 
tbo  strangen  from  the  high  land  there.  About  four  in  the 
morning  tbe  Anne  went  into  the  cove,  and  the  governor  ascend- 
ed to  the  plain  to  have  an  interview  with  Heaton.  He  found 
every  thing  tranquil  in  that  quarter.  Nothing  had  been  seen 
of  the  strange  scpiadron  since  it  went  out  of  sight  under  the 
volcano  ；  nor  had  even  the  Neshamony  come  in.  The  gover- 
nor's arrival  was  soon  known,  early  as  it  was,  and  he  had  visits 
from  half  the  women  on  the  island,  to  inquire  after  their  absent 
husbands.  Each  wife  was  told  all  the  governor  knew,  and  this 
short  intercourse  relieved  the  minds  of  a  great  many. 

At  eight  the  Anne  sailed  again,  and  at  ten  she  had  ihe 
Needle  in  sight,  with  three  boats  off  it,  on  tbe  look-out.  Here, 
then,  were  tidings  at  last  ；  but  tbe  impatience  of  the  governor 
was  restrained,  in  order  to  make  oat  the  character  of  a  s&lI  that 
had  been  seen  coming  down  through  the  straits,  under  &  cloud 
of  canvas.  In  a  short  time,  ttus  vessel  was  made  out  to  be  the 
Abraham,  and  the  Anne  hauled  up  to  get  her  sews.  The  two 
schooners  spoke  each  other  about  twelve  o'clock,  but  the  Abra- 
ham bad  no  intelligence  to  impart.  She  had  been  sent,  or 
rather  camea  by  Bigeiow,  out  by  the  eastern  passage,  and  had 
stood  along  the  whole  of  the  weather  side  of  the  group,  to  give 
notice  to  tho  whalers  where  to  go  ；  and  she  had  notified  the 
two  brigs  to  go  in  to  windward,  and  to  remain  in  Weather 
Bay,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  dull  crafts  had  been  taken  for 
safety  ；  and  then  had  come  to  leeward  to  look  for  tbe  governor. 
As  tbe  Abraham  was  barely  a  respectable  sailelr,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  take  her  too  near  the  strangers;  but  she  m^ht 
Bce  how  matters  were  situated  to  the  eastward.  By  keeping 
on  the  weather  coast,  and  so  near  the  land  as  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  it,  she  would  be  of  particular  service,  since  no  enemy 
could  approacn  in  that  quarter  without  being  seen,  and  Bige- 
low's  familiarity  with  the  channels  would  enable  him,  not  only 
to  save  his  schooner  by  ranning  in,  but  would  put  it  in  hia 
power  to  give  notice  throughout  the  whole  group  of  the  posl- 
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tion  and  apparent  intentions  of  the  strangers.  The  Abraham, 
accordingly,  hauled  by  tho  wind,  to  beat  back  to  her  station, 
while  the  Anne  kept  off  for  the  Needle. 

At  the  rendezvous,  the  governor  found  most  of  his  craft 
waiting  for  him.  The  NesLamony  was  still  behind  ；  but  all 
the  rest  had  executed  tneir  orders,  and  were  standing  off  and 
on,  near  the  cape,  ready  to  report.  Nothing  had  been  seen  of 
the  strangers  I  It  was  certain  they  had  not  approached  the 
group,  for  two  oi  the  boats  bad  just  come  out  oi it,  having  left 
the  colonists  busy  with  the  preparations  for  defence,  but  totally 
undisturbed  in  other  respects.  This  information  gave  the 
governor  increased  nneasiness.  His  hope  of  hearing  from  the 
pirates,  in  time  to  be  ready  to  meet  them,  now  depended  on  hia 
reports  from  to  leeward.  The  Neshamony  ought  soon  to  be 
in  ；  nor  could  it  be  long  before  the  Martha  would  return.  The 
great  source  of  apprehension  now  came  from  a  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  Kannakas  might  be  acting  as  pilots,  along  with 
Waally.  For  Waally  himself  no  great  distrust  was  felt,  since 
he  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  mucli  of  the  channels  of  the 
group  ；  but  it  was  very  different  with,  the  sea-going  Kannakas, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  colonists.  Some  of  these  men 
were  familiar  with  all  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the  channels, 
knew  how  much  water  could  be  taken  through  a  passage,  and, 
though,  not  absolutely  safe  pilots,  perhaps,  were  men  who  might 
enable  skilfal  seamen  to  handle  their  vessels  with  tolerable 
security  within  the  islands.  Should  it  turn  out  tliat  one  or  two 
of  these  fellows  had  undertaken  to  carry  the  strangers  up  to 
windward,  and  to  take  them  into  one  of  the  passages  in  that 
quarter  of  the  group,  they  might  be  down  upon  the  different 
fortified  points  before  they  were  expected,  and  sweep  all  before 
them.  It  is  true,  this  danger  had  been  in  a  measure  foreseen, 
and  p€T3on8  bad  been  sent  to  look  out  for  it  ；  but  it  never  haa 
appcjk^ed  so  formidable  to  the  governor,  as  now  that  he  founa 
himself  completely  at  fault  where  to  look  for  bis  enemy,  ax 
length,  a  prospect  of  freeli  reports  appeared.  The  Neshamony 
was  seen  in  the  southern  board,  standing  across  from  the  peat  ； 
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and  about  the  same  time  the  Martba  was  made  oat  in  t1i« 
soath-western,  beating  up  from  Bancocns  Island  direct.    As  the 
first  had  been  ordered  to  land,  and  had  also  been  round  by  the 
volcano,  the  Anne  hauled  up  for  her,  the  governor  being  im- 
patient to  get  her  tidings  first    In  half  an  hour,  the  two  vessels 
were  alongside  of  each  other.    Bat  the  Nealiamony  had  very 
little  that  waa  new  to  tell 1 The  pirates  had  remained  on  the 
island  bat  a  abort  time  after  Bigelow  and  his  compamons  got 
ftway^  doing  all  the  damage  they  could,  however,  in  that  brief 
space*   When  they  left,  it  was  night,  and  nothing  veiy  certain 
could  be.  told  of  their  movemento.    When  last  seen,  however, 
they  were  on  a  wind,  and  heading  ta  the  Boathward  a little 
westerly,  which  looked  like  beating  up  toward  the  volcano,  the 
trades  now  blowing  dne  south-east*    Bat  the  Neshamony  bad 
been  quite  round  the  volcano,  without  obtaining'  a  sight  of  the 
strangers.    Thence  she  proceeded  to  the  peak,  where  sbe  ar- 
rived only  a  few  boars  after  the  governor  had  sailed,  going-  into 
the  cove  and  finding  all  quiet    Of  course, l^e  Martha  conld 
have  no  more  to  say  than  this,  if  as  mncli ； and  the  governor 
was  once  more  left  to  the  pain  of  deep  suspense.    As  was  ex- 
pected, when  Beits  joined,  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  tell.  He 
liad  been  ashore  at  iUneocns  Point,  heard  the  complainta  of 
the  people  touching  their  losses,  bat  had  obtained  no  other  tid- 
ings of  the  wrong-doers.    Unwilling  to  】ose  time,  he  staid  but 
an  hour,  and  had  been  beating  back  to  the  rendezvous  the  rest 
of  the  period  of  his  absence.   "Was  it  possible  that  the  stran- 
gers had  gone  back  to  Betto's  group,  satisfied  with  the  trifling 
injaries  they  had  inflicted  ？    This  could  hardly  be  ；  yet  it  was 
not  easy  to  say  wlieiie  else  they  had  been.    Alter  a  consoltalion 
it  was  decided  that  the  Martha  should  stand  over  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  she  might  picK  up  some  intelligence,  by 
meeting  with  fishing  canoes  that  often  came  out  to  a lar^ 
cluster  of  rocks  that  lay  several  leagues  to  windward  of  the 
territories  of  Ooroony  aad  Waally.    Captain  Beits  h^d  taken 
his  leave  of  the  governor,  and  had  actually  got  on  bostrd  his 
own  vessel,  in  order  to  make  sail,  when  a  signal  was  so  en  fi マ Ing 
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ou  board  one  of  the  boats  that  was  kept  cruising  well  out  in  thf 
straits,  intimating  tliat  strange  vessels  were  seen  to  windward 
This  induced  the  governor  to  recall  the  Martha,  and  the  whole 
of  the  look-out  vessels  stood  off  into  the  straits. 

In  less  than  an  hour  all  doubts  were  removed.  There  were 
the  strangers,  sate  enough,  and,  what  was  more,  there  was  the 
Abraham  ahead  of  them,  pushing  for  Cape  South  passage, 
might  and  main  ；  for  the  strangers  were  on  her  heels,  going 
four  feet  to  her  three.  It  appeared,  afterward,  that  the 
pirates,  on  quitting  Rancocns  Island,  had  stood  off  to  the 
southward  until  they  reached  to  windward  of  the  volcano,  pass- 
ing, however,  a  good  bit  to  leeward  of  the  island  on  their 
first  stretch,  when,  finding  the  peak  just  dipping,  they  tacked 
to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  stood  off  toward  the  ordi- 
nary whaling-ground  of  the  colony,  over  wbicb.  they  swept  in  the 
expectation  of  capturing  the  brigs.  The  pirates  had  no  occa- 
caeion  for  oil,  which  they  probably  would  have  destroyed- in 
pure  wantonness,  but  they  were  much  in  want  of  naval  stores ~" 
cordaere  in  particular "~ and  the  whaling  gear  of  the  two  brigs 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  them.  While  runnlDg  in 
for  the  group,  after  an  unsuccessful  search,  they  made  the 
Abraham,  and  gave  chase.  That  schooner  steered  for  the 
straits,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  governor,  but  was  go  hard 
pressed  by  her  pursuers  as  to  be  glad  to  edge  in  for  Cape  South 
roads,  intending  to  enter  the  group,  and  run  for  the  reef,  if  she 
could  do  no  better. 

Luckily,  the  discovery  of  tte look-out  boat  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Abraham's  project,  which,  would  have lec  the 
pirates  directly  up  to  the  capital.  But  no  sooner  did  the  gov- 
ernor see  how  things  were  situate も than  he  boldly  luffed  up  to- 
ward the  strangers,  intending  to  divert  them  from  the  chase  of 
the  Abraham  ；  or,  at  least,  to  separate  them,  in  chase  of  him- 
self. In  this  design  he  was  handsomely  seconded  by  Betts,  in 
the  Martha,  who  hauled  his  wind  in  the  wake  of  the  Anne, 
and  carried  every  thing  that  would  draw,  in  order  to  keep  his 
station.    This  decision  and  show  of  spirit  had  its  effect.  The 
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two  brigs,  which  were  most  to  the  southward,  altered  their  course, 
and  edged  away  for  the  Anne  and  Martha,  leaving  the  ship  to 
follow  the  Abraham  alone.  The  governor  was  greatly  rejoiced 
at  this,  for  he  bad  a  notion  a  vessel  as  large  as  the  strange  ship 
would  hesitate  about  entering  the  narrow  waters,  on  account  of 
her  draught,  she  being  much  larger  than  any  craft  that  had  ever 
been  in  before,  as  the  Kannakas  must  know,  and  would  not  fail 
to  report  to  the  pirates.  The  governor  supposed  this  ship  to  be 
a  vessel  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  tons  measurement 
Her  annament  appeared  to  be  twelve  guns  of  a  side  below,  and 
some  eight  or  ten  gam  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
This  was  a  formidable  craft  in  those  days,  making,  what  was 
called  in  the  English  service,  an  eight-and-twenty-gun  frigate 
»~ a  class  of  cruisers  that  were  then  found  to  be  very  useful.  It 
is  true,  that  the  first-class  modern  sloop  of  war  would  blow  one 
of  those  little  frigates  out  of  water,  being  several  hundred  ions 
larger,  with  armaments,  crews,  and  spars  in  proportion  ；  but  an 
eight-an d-twenty-gun  ingate  offered  a  very  formidable  force  to 
a  community  like  that  of  the  crater,  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  the  governor. 

The  three  strangers  all  sailed  like  witches.  It  was  well  for 
the  Abraham  that  she  had  a  port  so  close  under  her  lee,  or  the 
ship  would  have  had  her,  beyond  the  smallest  doubt.  As  it  was 
she  caught  it,  as. she  rounded  the  cape,  as  close  in  as  she  could 
go,  the  tngate  letting  slip  at  her  the  whole  of  her  starboard 
broadside,  which  cut  away  the  schooner's  gaff,  jib -stay,  and 
main-top-masts,  besides  killing  a  Kannaka,  who  was  in  the  main- 
cross-trees  at  the  time.  This  last  occurrence  turned  out  to  be 
fortunate  in  the  main,  however,  since  it  induced  all  the  Kanna- 
kas to  believe  that  the  strangers  were  their  enemies,  in  partic- 
ular ； else  why  kill  one  of  their  number,  when  there  were  just 
as  many  colonists  as  Kannakas  to  shoot  at  I 

As  the  governor  expected,  the  ship  did  not  venture  to  follow 
the  Abraham  in.  That  particular  passage,  in  fact,  was  utterly 
unknown  to  Waally  and  those  with  him,  and  lie  could  not  give 
such  an  account  oi  it  as  would  encourage  the  admiral  to  stand 
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on.  Determined  not  to  lose  time  unnecessarily,  the  latter 
hauled  short  off  shore,  and  made  sail  in  chase  of  the  Anne  and 
Martha,  which,  by  this  time,  were  about  mid-channel,  heading 
across  to  the  peak.  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  governor,  how- 
over,  to  lead  the  strangers  any  nearer  to  the  cove  than  was  nec- 
essary, and  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  Abraham  well  witliin  tliQ 
islands,  her  sails  concealed  by  the  trees,  of  which  there  was 
now  a little  forest  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  ship  draw- 
ing well  off  the  land  in  hot  pursuit  of  himself,  than  he  kept 
away  in  the  direction  of  Eancocus  Island,  bringing  the  wind  on 
his  larboard  quarter.  The  strangers  followed,  and  in  half  an 
hour  tbey  were  all  so  far  to  leeward  of  Cape  South,  as  to  re- 
move any  apprehension  of  their  going  in  there  very  soon. 

Thus  far,  the  plan  of  the  governor  had  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion. He  had  his  enemies  in  plain  sight,  within  a league  of 
him,  and  in  chase  of  his  two  fastest  craft.  The  best  sailing  of 
the  Anne  and  Martha  was  on  a  wind,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  could  do  better,  comparatively,  in  smooth  water  than 
larger  craft.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  lie  got  his  pursuers  far 
enough  off  the  land,  and  far  enough  to  leeward,  than  the  gov- 
ernor wore,  or  jibed  would  be  the  better  word,  running  off 
north-west,  with  the  wind  on  his  starboard  quarter.  This  gave 
the  strangers  a little  the  advantage,  in  one  sense,  though  they 
lost  it  in  another.  It  brought  them  on  his  weather-beam  ； 
pretty  well  forward  of  it,  too  ；  but  the  Needle  was  directly 
ahead  of  the  schooner  and  sloop,  ana  the  governor  foresaw  that 
his  pursuers  would  have  to  keep  off  to  double  that,  which  lie 
was  reasonably  certain  of  reaching  first. 

Every  thing  turned  out  as  the  governor  anticipated.  The 
pirates  had  near  a league  of  wat^r  more  to  pass  over,  before  they 
could  double  the  Needle,  than  the  Anne  and  the  Martha  had  ； 
and  though  these  two  crafts  were  obliged  to  haul  up  close  to 
the  rocks,  under  a  distant  fire  from  all  three  of  their  pursuers, 
no  harm  was  done,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  the  land, 
and  were  close-hauled  in  smooth  water,  to  leeward  of  the  group. 
Twenty  minntes  later,  the  strangers  came  round  the  cape,  also, 
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bearing  up  sharp,  &nd  following  their  chase  This  was  placing 
the  enemy  just  whero  the  coloaiata  could  hare  wished.  They 
were  now  to  leeward  of  eveij  point  in  the  KttlemeDts,  looking 
Bp  towaid  the  iomIb,  which  opened  on  the  western  pusage,  or 
that  bMt  known  to'WwdIr,  and  which  he  would  be  moat  likely 
to  enter,  thoaH  be  ittempt  to  |»lot  the  atnagen  in.  This  mta 
getting  tho  inraden  {aedaely  wlun  &e  goranor  wished  them 
to  be,  if  titer  wen  to  ittBck  lum italL  They  could  not  re*ch 
the  reef  in len  than  twenty-foor  hotna,  iriUi  tbeir  knowledge  of 
the  ckunel ； would  hare  to  iq^mwoh  it  in  bee  of  the  heaviest 
and  stcongert  batteries  those  prorided  for  Waally  ；  and,  if  sue- 
cenfiil  in  nachlug  the  iimei  hsibor,  would  enter  it  nader  the 
fire  of  tha long  tweIrM  moimted  on  the  enter,  which  wo^ 
rightly  enoBf^  deemed  to  be  the  citadel  ctf  the  entiiB  eokm/t 
ukM,  iodoed,  the  peak  migbt  botter  deaerre  that  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

" It  scores  the  sea-birds  from  their  nests  ； 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  screams  ； 
Now  dark ― and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 

Flash  back  amid  diaastrons  gleams. 
0，  sin !  what  hast  thou  done  on  this  fair  earth  ？ 
The  world,  0，  man  ！  is  wailing  o'er  thy  birth." 

Dana. 

It  was  tlie  polipy  of  the  colonists  to  lead  their  pursuers  di- 
rectly up  to  the  western  roads.  Oa  the  small  island,  under 
wMch  vessels  were  accustomed  to  anchor,  was  a  dwelling  or  two 
and  a  battery  of  two  guns nine-pounders.  These  guns  were 
to  command  the  anchorage.  The  island  lay  directly  in  front  of 
the  mouth  of  the  passage,  making  a  very  beautiful  harbor  with- 
in it  ；  though  the  water  was  so  smooth  in  the  roads,  and  the 
last  were  so  much  the  most  convenient  for  getting  under  way 
in,  that  this  more  sheltered  haven  was  very  little  used.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  all  the  colony  craft  beat  up  past  the 
island,  and  anchored  inside  of  it.  The  crews  were  then  landed, 
and  they  repaired  to  the  battery,  which  they  found  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  consequence  of  orders  previously  sent. 

Here,  then,  was  the  point  where  hostilities  would  be  likely  to 
commence,  should  hostilities  commence  at  all.  One  of  the  boats 
was  sent  across  to  the  nearest  island  inland,  where  a  messenger 
was  landed,  with  directions  to  carry  a letter  to  Pennock,  at  the 
reef.  This  messenger  was  compelled  to  walk  about  six  miles, 
the  whole  distance  in  a  grove  of  young  palms  and  bread-fruit 
trees  ；  great  pains  having  been  taken  to  cultivate  both  of  these 
plants  throughout  the  group,  in  spots  favorable  to  their  growth. 
After  getting  through  the  grove,  the  path  came  out  on  a  planta- 
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tioD,  where  a  horse  was  kept  for  this  especial  object  ；  and  liere 
the  man  mounted  and  galloped  off  to  the  reef,  soon  finding  him- 
self amid  a line  of  some  of  the  most  flourishing  plantations  in 
the  colony.  Fortunately,  however,  as  things  then  threatened, 
these  plantations  were  not  on  the  main  channel,  but  stood  along 
Uie  mai^in  of  a  passage  which  was  deep  enough  to  receive  any 
craft  that  floated,  but  which  was  a  cul-de-scLC,  that  could  be  en- 
tered only  from  the  eastward.  Along  the  margin  of  the  ship- 
channel,  there  was  not  yet  soil  of  the  right  quality  for  cultiva- 
tion,  thongh  it  was  slowly  forming,  as  the  sands  that laj  thick 
on  the  adjacent  rocks  received  other  substances  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere. 

The  Anne  and  her  consorts  had  been  anchored  about  an  hour 
when  the  strangers  hove-to  in  the  roads,  distant  about  ball a 
mile  from  the  battery.  Here  they  all  hoisted  wliite  flags,  as  if 
desirous  of  having  a  parley.  The  governor  did  not  well  know 
how  to  act  He  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  it  would  do  to 
trust  such  men  ；  and,  he  as  little  liked  to  place  Betts,  or  any 
other  confidential  mend,  in  their  power,  as  he  did  to  place  him- 
self there.  Nevertheless,  prudence  required  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  flag  of  truce  ；  and  he  determined  to  go 
off  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  in  one  of  his  own  boats,  and 
hoist  a  white  flag,  which  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
was  wailing  there  to  receive  any  communication  that  the  stran- 
gers might  choose  to  send  him. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  governor's  boat  had  reached  her 
station,  which  was  fairly  within  the  short  range  of  the  two  guns 
in  the  battery,  ere  a  boat  shoved  off  from  the  ship,  showing  the 
white  flag  too.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two  boats  were  within  the 
lenc?ths  of  each  other's  oars,  rising  peacefully  side  by  side. 

On  board  the  stranger's  boat,  in  addition  to  the  six  men  wlio 
were  at  the  oars,  were  three  persons  in  the  stern-slieets.  One 
of  these  men,  as  was  afterward  ascertained,  was  the  admiral 
himself  ；  a  second  was  an  interpreter,  who  spoke  English  with 
a  foreign  accent,  but  otherwise  perfectly  well ； and  the  tliird 
was  no  other  than  Waally  ！    The  governor  thought  a  fierce  sat 
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isfaction  was  gleaming  in  tlie  countenance  of  the  savage  when 
they  met,  though  the  latter  said  nothing.  The  interpreter 
opened  the  communications. 

" Is  any  one  in  that  boat,"  demanded  this  person,  "  who  is 
empowered  to  speak  for  the  authorities  ashore  ？，， 

"There  is,"  answered  the  governor,  who  did  not  deem  it 
wise,  nevertheless,  exactly  to  proclaim  his  rank.  "  I  have  full 
powers,  being  directly  authorized  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
colony." 

" To  what  nation  does  your  colony  belong?" 

This  was  an  awkward  question,  and  one  that  had  not  been  at 
all  anticipated,  and  which  the  governor  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  answer. 

" Before  interrogatories  are  thus  put,  it  might  be  as  well  for 
me  to  know  by  what  authority  I  am  questioned  at  all,"  return- 
ed Mr.  Woolston.  "  What  are  the  vessels  which  have  anchored 
in  our  waters,  and  under  what  flag  do  they  sail ？" 

"A  man-of-war  never  answers  a  hail,  unless  it  comes  from  an- 
other man-of-war,"  answered  the  interpreter,  smiling. 

" Do  you,  then,  claim  to  be  vessels  of  war  ？" 

"If  compelled  to  use  our /orce,  you  will  find  ns  so.  We 
have  not  come  here  to  answer  questions,  however,  but  to  ask 
them.  Does  your  colony  claim  to  belong  to  any  particular  na- 
tion, or  not?"  , 

" We  are  all  natives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
our  vessels  sail  under  her  flag." 

" The  United  States  of  America  ！，，  repeated  the  interpreter, 
v/ith  an  ill-concealed  expression  of  contempt.  "  There  is  good 
picking  amoQsr  the  vessels  of  that  nation,  as  the  great  European 
belligerents  well  know  ；  and  while  so  many  are  profiting  by  it, 
we  raay  as  well  come  in  for  our  share." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  a  portion  of  our  readers,  that 
this  dialogue  occurred  more  than  forty  years  asto,  and  long  be- 
fore the  republic  sent  out  its  fleets  and  armies  to  conquer  adja.- 
cent  states  ；  ^hen,  indeed,  it  had  scarce  a  fleet  and  army  to 
protect  its  own  coasts  and  frontiers  from  insults  and  depreda- 
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tions.  It  is  said  that  wh&a  the  late  Emperor  of  Aaatria,  th<» 
good  and  kind-hearted  Francis  II.,  was  shown  the  ruins  of  the 
little  castle  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  crowning  a 
low  height,  in  the  canton  of  Aarraw,  Switzerland,  he  obsenrcd, 
" I  now  see  that  we  have  not  always  been  a  great  family.'* 
The  governor  cared  very  little  for  the  fling  at  bis  native  land, 
but  he  did  not  relish  tho  sneer,  as  it  indicated  the  treatment 
likely  to  be  bestowed  on  His  adopted  country.  Still,  the 
case  was  not  to  be  remedied  except  by  the  use  of  the  means 
already  provided,  should  his  visitors  see  fit  to  resort  ta  force. 

A  desultory  conyersalion  now  ensued,  in  which  the  strangers 
pretty  plainly  let  their  designs  be  seen.  In  the  first  place  they 
demanded  a  surrender  of  all  the  craft  belonging  to  the  colony, 
big  and  little,  together  with  all  the  naral  stores.  This  condi- 
tion complied  with,  the  strangers  intimated  that  it  was  possible 
their  conquests  would  not  be  pushed  mach  farther.  Of  provi- 
sions, they  stood  in  need  of  pork,  and  they  understood  that  the 
colony  had  hogs  without  number.  If  they  would  bring  down 
to  the  island  a  hundred  fat  hogs,  with  barrels  and  salt,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  it  was  probable,  however,  no  further  de- 
mand for  provisions  would  be  made.  They  had  obtained  fifty- 
barrels  of  very  excellent  flour  at  Rancocus  Island,  and  could 
not  conveniently  stow  more  than  that  number,  in  addition  to 
the  demanded  hundred  barrels  of  pork.  The  admiral  also  re- 
quired that  hostages  should  be  sent  on  board  his  ship,  and  that 
be  should  be  provided  with  proper  pilots,  in  order  that  be,  and 
a  party  of  suitable  size,  might  take  the  Anne  and  the  Martha, 
and  go  up  to  the  town,  which  he  understood  lay  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  within  the  group-  Failing  of  an  acquiescence 
in  these  terms,  war,  and  war  of  the  most  ruthless  character,  was 
to  be  immediately  proclsdmed.  All  attempts  to  obtain  an  an 一 
uouacement  of  any  national  character,  on  the  part  of  the  stran- 
gers, was  evaded  ；  though,  from  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
he  saw,  the  governor  could  not  now  have  the  smallest  doubt 
that  he  had  to  do  with  pirates. 

After  getting  all  out  ot  the  strangers  that  he  could,  and  it 
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:  was  but  little  at  the  best,  tibe  governor  quietly,  but  steadily  re- 

fused to  accede  to  any  one.  of  the  demands,  and  put  the  issao 
I  on  the  appeid  to  force.    The  strangers  were  obviously  disap- 

F  pointed  at  this  answer, 'for  the  thoughtful,  simple  manner  of 

I  Mark  Woolston  had  misled  them,  and  they  had  actually  flat- 

1  tered  themselves  with  obtaining  all  they  wanted  without  a 

I  fetraggle.    At  first,  the  anger  of  the  admiral  threatened  some 

I  treacherous  violence  on  the  spot,  but  the  crews  of  the  two  boate 

I  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  prudence,  if  not  good  faith,  admon- 

ished him  of  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  trace.    The  parties 
separated,  however,  with  denunciations,  say  maledictions,  on 
I  the  part  of  the  strange は ； the  colonists  remaining  quiet  in  de- 

meanor, but  firm. 

The  time  taken  for  the  two  boats  to  return  to  tlieir  respective 
points  of  departure  was  but  short  ；  and  scarcely  was  that  of  the 
stranger  arrived  alongside  oi its  vessel,  ere  the  ship  fired  a  gan. 
This  was  the  signal  of  war,  the  shot  of  that  first  gnn  falling 
directly  in  the  battery,  where  it  took  off  the  hand  of  a  Kannaka^ 
besides  doing  some  other  damage.  This  was  not  a  very  favor- 
able omen,  bat  the  governor  encouraged  his  people,  and  to 
work  both  sides;  went,  trying  who  could  do  the  other  the  most 
harm.  The  cannonading  was  lively  and  well  sustained,  though 
it  was  not  like  one  of  the  present  time,  when  shot  are  hollowj 
and  a  gun  is  chambered,  and,  not  unfrequentlj,  has  a  muzzle 
almost  as  large  as  the  open  end  of  a  flomr.barrel,  and  a  breech  as 
big  as  a  hogshead.  At  the  commencement  of  tbis  century  a 
long  twelve^ponnder  was  considered  a  smart  piece,  and  was 
thought  very  capable  of  doing  a  good  deal  of  misciiiet  Tlu 
main  battery  df  the  ship  was  composed  of  gdns  of  that  d(;scrip* 
tion,  while  one  of  the  brigs  carried  eight  nines,  and  the  other 
fonrteen  sixes.  A&  the  ship  mbnnted  altogether  thirty,  if  not 
thirty-two  guns,  tkis  left  the  governor  to  oontend  witk  batteries 
that  had  m  them,  at  leas ち twenty-fiiz  pieces,  as  opposed  to  hia 
own  two.  A  couple  of  lively  gans,  neyertheless,  well  served  and 
properly  monnted,  benind  good  earthen  banks,  are  quite  equal 
to  several  times  tlieir  number  on  board  ship.  Notwithstanding 
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the  saccess  of  the  first  shot  of  the  pirates,  this  truth,  soon  be- 
came sufficiently  apparent^  and  the  vessels  found  themselves 
getting  the  worst  of  it  The  governor  himself^  or  Captain 
Belts,  pointed  every  gan  that  was  fired  in  the  battery,  and  they 
seldom  failed  to  make  their  marks  on  the  hulls  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shot  of  the  shipping  was  either  buried 
in  the  mounds  of  the  battery,  or  passed  over  its  low  parapets. 
Not  a  man  was  hart  ashore,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  straggle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kannaka  first  wounded,  while  seven 
of  the  pirates  were  actually  killed,  and  near  twenty  wounded. 

Had  the  combat  continued  in  the  manner  in  which  it  iraa 
commenced,  the  result  would  have  been  a  speedy  and  signal 
triumph  in  favor  of  the  colony.  But,  by  this  time,  the  pirate 
admiral  became  convinced  that  he  had  gone  the  wrong  way  to 
work,  and  that  he  must  have  recourae  to  some  management,  in 
order  to  prevail  against  such  stubborn  foes.  Neither  of  the  ves- 
sels was  anchored,  but  all  kept  under  way,  manoeuvring  about  in 
front  of  the  battery,  bat  one  brig  hauled  out  of  the  line  to  the 
northward,  and,  making  a  stretch  or  two  clear  of  the  line  of 
fire,  she  came  down  on  the  north,  end  of  the  battery,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  rake  it  Now,  this  battery  bad  been  constructed  for 
plain,  straightforward  cannonading  in  front,  with  no  embrasares 
to  command  the  roads  on  either  flank.  Curtains  of  earth  bad 
been  thrown  up  on  the  flanks  to  protect  the  men,  it  is  true, 
but  this  passive  sort  of  resistance  could  do  very  little  good  m  a 
protracted  contest.  While  this  particular  brig  was  gaining  that 
favorable  position,  the  ship  and  the  other  brig  fell  off  to  lee- 
ward, and  were  soon  at  so  long  a  shot,  as  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way.  This  was  throwing  the  battery  entirely  out  of  the  com- 
bat, as  to  any  thing  aggressive,  and  compelled  a  prompt  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  No  sooner  did  the  nearest 
brig  open  her  fire,  and  that  within  short  canister  range,  tbau 
the  ship  and  her  consort  hauled  in  again  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  battefy,  the  smallest  vessel  leading,  and  feeling  her  way 
with  the  lead.  Perceiving  the  utter  uselessness  of  remainingy 
aod  the  great  danger  he  ran  of  being  cut  off,  the  governor  now 
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commenced  a  retreat  to  his  boats.  This  movement  was  not 
without  danger "- one  colonist  being  killed  in  effecting  it,  and 
two  more  of.  the  Kannakas  wounded.  It  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  whole  party  crot  off  to  the  Anne  and  Martha, 
This  retreat,  of  course,  left  the  island  and  the  battery  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pirates.  The  latter  landed,  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
blew  up  the  magazine,  dismounted  the  guns,  and  did  all  the 
atlicr  damage  to  the  place  that  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
(^ouTBO  of  a  short  yisit.  They  then  went  on  board  their  vessels 
again,  and  began  to  beat  up  into  the  western  passage,  fol- 
lowing the  colonists  who  preceded  them,  keeping  just  out  of 
gun-shot. 

The  western  passage  was  somewhat  crooked,  ana  different 
reaches  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  This  sometimes 
aided  a  vessel  in  ascending,  or  going  to  windward,  and  some- 
times offered  obstacles.  As  there  were  many  other  passages, 
80  many  false  channels,  some  of  which  were  euh-de-sacs,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  one  ignorant  of  the  trne  direction  to  miss  his 
way  ；  and  this  circumstance  suggested  to  the  governor  an  expe- 
dient which  was  highly  approved  of  by  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
Oaptain  Belts,  when  it  was  laid  before  that  plain,  but  expe- 
rienced seaman.  There  was  one  fstlse  passage,  about  a league 
withm  the  group,  which  led  off  to  the  northward,  and  far  from 
all  the  settlements,  that  offered  several  indaceinents  to  enter  it 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  main 
channel,  at  its  point  oi  junction,  than  the  main  channel  itself, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it-;  then,  it  turned  right  into 
the  wind's  eye,  after  beating  up  it  for  a league  ；  and  at  the  end 
of  a long  reach  that  ran  due  south-east,  it  narrowed  so  much  as 
to  render  it  questionable  whether  the  Anne  and  Martha  could 
pass  between  the  rocks,  into  a  wide  bay  beyond.  This  bay  was 
the  true  cul-de-sac,  having  no  other  outlet  or  inlet  than  the 
narrow  pass  just  mentioned  ；  though  it  was  very  large,  was 
dotted  with  islands,  and  reached  quits  to  the  vicinity  of  Loam 
Island,  or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  reef. 

The  main  question  was  whether  the  schooner  and  the  sloop 
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conld  pass  tbrougb  tho  opening  vhicb  commnnicated  between 
the  reach  and  the  bay.    If  not,  thej  must  inevitably  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  pirates,  should  they  enter  tbe  false  channel, 
and  be  followed  in.    Then,  even  admitting  that  the  Anne  and 
Martha  got  through  the  narrow  passage,  should  the  pirates 
follow  them  in  their  boats,  there  would  be  very  little  probability 
of  their  escaping,  thougli  they  might  elude  their  pursuers  for 
a  time  among  the  islands.    Oaptaiu  Betts  was  of  opinion  that 
the  two  y easels  could  get  through,  and  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
endeaToring  to  lead  the  enemy  off  the  true  course  to  the  reef, 
by  entangling  them  in  this  cul^e-ioe.    If  nothing  but  delay 
was  gained,  delay  would  be  something.    It  was  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  assailed  to  have  time  to  recover  from  their  first 
alarm,  and  to  complete  their  arrangements^    The  governor 
listened  to  his  fiiend's  arguments  with  favor,  bat  he  sent  tiie 
Neshamony  on  direct  to  the  reef,  with  a letter  to  Pennock,  ac- 
quainting that  functionary  with  the  state  of  things,  the  intended 
plan,  and  a  request  that  a  twelve-pounder,  that  was  mounted  on 
a  travelling  carriage,  mtght  be  put  on  board  the  boat,  and  sent 
to  a landing,  whence  it  might  easily  be  dragged  by  band  to  the 
narrow  passage  so  often  mentioned.    This  done,  he  took  the 
way  into  the  false  channel  himself!. 

Hie  governor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
ahead  of  the  pirates  in  the  Anne  and  the  Martha.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do  quite  easily,  since  fore-and-aft  ressels  make  mach 
quicker  tacks  than  those  that  are  square-rigged.  Ajb  respects 
water,  there  was  enough  of  that  almost  everywhere  ；  it  being 
rather  a  peculiarity  of  the  group,  that  nearly  every  one  o【 its 
passages  bad  good  channels  and  bold  shores.  There  was  one 
shoal,  however,  and  that  of  some  extent,  in  the  long  reach  of 
tbo  false  channel  named  ；  and  when  the  governor  resolved  to 
venture  in  there,  it  was  not  without  the  hope  of  leading  tho 
pirate  ship  on  it.  The  water  on  this  shoal  was  about  »xteen 
feet  deep,  and  there  wa^  scarce  a  hope  of  either  of  the  brigs 
fetching  up  on  it  ；  bat  could  the  ship  be  enticed  there,  and  did 
she  only  strike  with  good  way  on  her,  and  on  a  falling  tide,  her 
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berth  might  be  made  very  uncomfottable.  Although  this  hope 
appeared  faintly  in  the  background  of  the  governor's  project, 
his  principal  expectation  was  that  of  being  able  to  decoy  the 
gtrangers  into  a  cul-desaCf  and  to  embarrass  them  with  delays 
and  losses.  As  soon  as  the  Neshamony  was  out  of  sight,  the 
Anne  and  Martha,  therefore,  accompanied  by  the  other  boats, 
stood  into  the  false  channel,  and  went  off  to  the  northward 
merrily,  with  a leaditig  wind.  Wlien  the  enemy  reached  the 
pointy  they  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  actually  setting  stadding- 
sails  Id  their  eagerness  not  to  be  left  too  far  behind.  It  ia  prob- 
able that  Waally  was  oi  bat  Kttle  service  to  his  allies  just  then, 
for,  after  all,  the  knowledge  of  that  chief  was  limited  to  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Buch  channels  as  would  admit  of 
the  passdge  of  even  canoes.  The  distances  were  by  no  means 
trifling  in  these  crooked  passages.  By  the  true  channel,  it  was 
rather  more  than  seyen-and'twenty  miles  from  the  western  roads 
to  the  reef  ；  bat  it  was  fully  ten  more  by  this  false  channel^ 
even  deductiDg  the  half  league  where  there  was  do  passage  at 
ally  or  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Now,  it  required  time  to  beat 
up  such  a  distance,  and  %he  sun  was  setting  when  the  governor 
reached  the  shoal  already  mentioned,  about  which  he  kept 
working  for  some  time,  in  thiB  hope  of  enticing  the  ship  on  it 
in  the  dark.  But  the  pirates  were  too  wary  to  be  misled  in 
this  fashion.  The  light  no  sooner  left  them  than  they  took  m 
all  their  canvas  and  anchored,  it  is  probable,  that  they  believed 
themselves  on  their  certain  way  to  the  reef,  and  felt  indisposed 
to  risk  any  thing  by  adventuriDg  in  the  obscurity.  Both 
parties,  consequently,  prepared  to  pass  the  night  at  their  an- 
chors. 

The  Anno  and  Martha  were  now  within  less  tlian  a  mile  of 
the  all-importaDt  passage,  through  which  they  were  to  make 
their  escape,  ii  they  escaped  at  all.  The  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  it  was  no  sooner  so 
dark  as  to  veil  his  movements,  than  the  governor  went  on  board 
the  Martha,  which  was  a  vessel  of  more  beam  than  the  Anne, 
and  beat  her  up  to  the  rocks,  in  order  to  make  a  trial oi its  ca- 
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pacity.    It  was  just  possible  to  take  the  sloop  through  in  sev- 
eral places  ；  but  in  one  spot  the  rocks  came  too  near  together 
to  admit  of  her  being  hauled  between  them.    The  circumstan- 
ces would  not  allow  of  delay,  and  to  work  everybody  went,  with 
such  implements  as  offered,  to  pick  away  the  rock  and  to  open 
&  passage.    By  midnight  this  was  done  ；  and  the  Martha  was 
carried  through  into  the  bay  beyond.    Here  she  stood  off  a 
short  distance  and  anchored.   The  governor  went  back  to  bis 
own  craft  and  moved  her  about  a  mile,  being  appreben»Te  of  a 
boat  attack  in  the  darkness,  should  he  remain  where  he  was. 
This  precaution  was  timely,  for  in  the  morning,  after  day  had 
dawned,  do  less  than  seven  boats  were  seen  pulling  down  to  the 
pirates,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  looking  for  the  schooner  and 
the  sloop  in  vain.    The  governor  got  great  credit  for  this  piece 
of  management  ；  more  even  than  mignt  have  been  expected, 
the  vulgar  usnally  bestowing  their  applause  on  acts  of  a  glitter- 
ing character,  rather  than  、  pn  those  which  denote  calculation 
and  forethought. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  pirates  recommenced  their  opera- 
tions. The  delay,  however,  had  given  the  colonists  a  great  ad- 
vantage. There  had  been  time  to  commanicate  with  the  ree も 
and  to  receive  the  gun  sent  for.  It  had  greatly  encouraged  the 
people  up  at  the  town,  to  hear  that  their  enemies  were  in  the 
false  channel  ；  and  they  redoubled  their  efforts,  as  one  multi- 
plies his  blows  on  a  retreating  enemy.  Pennock  sent  the  gov- 
ernor most  encouraging  reports,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  ordered  nearly  all  the  men  in  from  the  out-posts, 
leaving  just  enough  to  have  a look-out,  and  to  keep  the  Kanna 
kas  in  order.  As  it  was  now  understood  that  the  attack  mast 
be  on  the  capital,  there  was  every  reason  for  taking  this  course. 

All  the  vessels  were  soon  under  way  again.  The  pirates 
missed  the  Martha,  which  they  rightly  enough  supposed  had 
gone  ahead.  They  were  evidently  a  good  deal  puzzled  about 
the  channel,  but  supposed  it  mast  be  somewhere  to  windward. 
in  the  meantime  the  governor  kept  the  Anne  manoeuvring 
around  the  shoal,  in  the  hope  of  luring  the  ship  on  it.  Noi 
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was  he  without  rational  hopes  of  success,  for  the  brigs  separar 
ted,  one  going  close  to  each  side  of  the  sound,  to  look  for  the 
outlet,  while  the  ship  kept  beating  up  directly  in  its  centre, 
making  a  sinuous  course  toward  the  schooner,  which  was 
always  near  the  shallow  water.  At  length  the  governor  was 
fully  rewarded  for  bis  temerity  ；  the  admiral  had  made  a  stretch 
that  carried  hia^  laterally  past  the  lee  side  of  the  shoal,  and 
wlien  he  went  about,  he  looked  directly  for  the  Anne,  which 
was  standing  back-  and  forth  sear  its  weather  margin.  Here 
the  governor  held  on,  until  he  had  the  satisfkction  of  seeing  tho 
ship  just  verging  on  the  weather  side  of  the  shoal,  when  he  up  • 
helm,  and  stood  off  to  leeward,  as  if  intending  to  pass  out  of 
the  cul-de-sac  by  the  way  he  Lad  entered,  giving  his  pursuers 
the  slip.  This  bold  manoeuvre  took  the  pirate  admiral  by  sur- 
prise, and  being  ia  the  vessel  that  was  much  the  nearest  to  the 
Anne,  he  up  hehn,  -and  was  plumped  on  the  shoal,  with  strong 
way  on  him,  in  less  than  five  minutes  ！  The  instant  the  gov- 
ernor saw  this, lio  hfiuled  his  wind  and  beat  back  again,  passing 
the.  broadside  of  the ： ship  with  perfect  impunity,  her  people 
being  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  situation  to  think  of 
their  guns,  or  of  molesting  him. 

The  strange  ship  had  run  aground  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
spot  where  the  twelve-ponnder  was  planted,  and  that  gun  now 
opened  on  her  with  great  effect.  She  lay  quartering  to  this 
new  enemy,  and  the  raoge  was  no  sooner  obtained,  than  every 
shot  hulled  her.  The  governor  now  landed,  and  went  to  work 
seriously,  first  ordering  the  Anne  carried  through  the  pass,  to 
place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the  brigs.  A  foigo  happened  to 
be  in  the  Anne,  to  make  some  repairs  to  her  iron  work,  and 
this  forge ~ a  small  one,  it  was  true ~ was  taken  ashore,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  heat  some  shot  in  it  The  shot  had  been 
put  into  the  forge  ao  hour  or  two  before,  but  a  fair  trial  was 
not  made  until  the  whole  apparatus  was  landed.  For  the  next 
hour  the  efforts  of  both  sides  were  unremitted.  One  of  the 
brigs  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  admiral,  while  the  other  en- 
deavored to  silence  the  gun,  which  was  too  securely  placed, 
20 
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however,  to  mind  her  broadsides.  One  shot  hailing  her,  soon 
drove  her  to  leeward  ；  after  which,  all  the  attention  of  the 
pirates  was  "bestowed  on  their  ship. 

The  admiral,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  very  awkwardly  placed. 
TIo  had  the  whole  width  of  the  shoal  to  leeward  of  him  ； 
codd  only  get  off  by  working  directly  in  the  face  of  tbe  fire  ； 
and  had  gone  on  with  seven  knots  way  on  his  ship.  The 
bottom  was  a  soft  mad  ；  and  the  colonists  kne 曹 that  nothing 
but  anchors  laid  ta  windward,  wHh  a  heavy  strain  and  a  good 
deal  of  lightening,  would  ever  take  tbat  Tassel  out  of  her  soft 
berth.  Ol  this  fact  the  pirates  themselves  soon  b^an  to  be 
convinced,  for  tbey  were  seen  pumping  ont  their  water.  As  for 
the  brigs,  they  were  by  no  means  well  handled*  Instead  of 
closing  with  the  battery,  and  silencing  the  gun,  as  they  might 
have  done,  they  kept  aloof,  and  even  rendered  less  assistance  to 
the  ship  than  was  in  their  power.  In  point  of  &ct,  they  were 
？ n  confusion,  and  mamtested  that  want  of  order  and  submission 
to  authority,  as  well  as  self-devotion,  that  would  have  been 
Bbown  among  men  in  an  honest  service :  guilt  paralyzed  their 
efforts,  rendering  them  timid  and  distrustful. 

After  near  two  hours  of  cannonading,  during  which  the  colo- 
nists had  done  the  pirates  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and  the 
pirates  literally  bad  not  injured  the  colonists  at  aU,  tbe  governor 
was  ready  with  his  hot  sbot,  which  lie  had  braught  to  some> 
thing  more  than  a  red  heat.  The  gun  was  loaded  with  great 
care,  and  fired,  after  having  been  deliberately  pointed  by 
the  governor  himself.  The  ship  was  huUed,  and  a  trifling  ex- 
plosion followed  on  board.  That  shot  materially  added  to  tiia 
confusion  among  the  pirates,  and  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  another,  whicn  struck,  ako.  It  was  now  so  apparent  that 
confusion  prevailed  among  the  pirates,  that  tlie  governor  w6ald 
not  take  the  time  necessary  to  put  in  the  other  hot  shot,  but  he 
loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  he  could,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

lu less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  hot  shot  was 
fired,  smoke  poured  out  of  tbe  admiral's  main-deck  ports  ；  and, 
two  minutes  later,  it  was  succeeded  by  flames. 
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From  that  momont  the  result  of  the  conflict  was  no  longer  ^ 
doubtful.  The  pirates,  among  whom  great  coBfasion  prevailed, 
even  previously  to  this  disaster,  now  lost  all  subordination,  and 
it  was  soon  seen  that  each  man  worked  for  himself,  striving  - 
to  save  as  mncb  as  he  could  of  his  ill-gotten  plunder.  The  ' 
governor  undeTstood  Hie  state  of  the  enemy,  and,  though 
prudence  could  scarcely  justify  bis  course,  he  determined  to 
press  him  to  the  tktmodt.  The  Anoe  and  Martha  were  both 
brought  back  tckfoogh  the  pass,  and  the  twelve-pounder  was 
taken  on  l^oard  the  former,  there  being  room  to  fight  it  between 
her  masts.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  two  craft  bore  down 
on  the  brigSj  wibioh  were,  by  tliis  time,  a league  to  leeward 
of  the  burning  ship,  their  commanders  h&y'mg  carried  them 
there  to  avoid  tho  effects  of  the  expected  explosion.  The  ad- 
miral and  his  crew  saved  themselves  in  the  bosts,  abandoning 
nearly  all  their  property,  and  losing  a -good  many  men.  Indeed, 
when  the  last  boat  left  the  sihip,  there  were  several  of  her  people 
below,  60  far  overcome  by  liquor  as  to  be  totally  helpless. 
These  were  abandoned,  too,  as  were  all  the  wounded,  iaduding 
Waally,  wlho  had  lost  an  arm  by  tbe  fir も of  the  battery. 

Neither  did  the  governor  like  the  idea  of  passing  very  near 
tbe  ship,  w^hicli  had  now  been  biwniiig  fully  an  hour.  In  going 
to  leeward,  he  gave  her  a  berth,  and  it  was  weli  he  did,  for  she 
blew  up  while  the  Anne  and  Martha,  as  it  was,  were  considera- 
bly within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her.  The  colonists  ever  affcer- 
>vard  considered  an  ineident  connected  with,  this  explosion,  as  a 
ftort  of  providential  manifestation  of  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The 
Martha  was  nearest  to  the  ship  at  the  instant  of  her  final  dis- 
aster, and  veiy  many  fra 围 e'nts  were  thrown  around  h^r  ；  a  few 
even  on  her  decks.  Among  tbe  last  was  a  human  body,  which 
was  cast  a  great  distance  in  tbe  air,  and  fell,  like  a  heavy  clod, 
across  the  gunwale  of  tbe  sloop.  This  proved  to  be  the  body 
of  WaaHy,  ope  the  arms  iiaving  been  cut  away  by  a  shot, 
three  hours  before  I  Thus  perished  a  constant  and  most  wily 
enemy  of  tbe  colony,  and  Vfho  had,  more  than  once,  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  by  his  cupidity  and  artifices. 
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From  this  moment^  the  pirates  thought  little  of  any  iiiiiig  bat 
of  effecting  their  retreat,  and  of  getting  out  into  open  water 
again.  The  governor  saw  this,  and  pressed  them  hard.  The 
twelve-ponnder  opened  on  the  nearest  brig,  as  soon  as  her  shot 
would  tell ； and  even  the  Martha's  swivel  was  heard,  like  the 
bark  of  a  cor  that  joins  in  the  clamor  when  a  strange  dog  is  set 
upon  by  the  pack  of  a  Tillage.  The  colonists  on  shore  flew 
into  the  settlements,  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  enemy  was  re- 
treating, when  every  dwelling  poured  out  its  inmates  in  pursuit. 
Even  the  females  now  apDcared  in  arms  ；  there  being  no  such 
incentive  to  patriotism,  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  as  the  cry 
that  the  battle  has  been  won.  Those  whom  it  might  have 
been  hard  to  get  within  the  sound  of  a  gun,  a  few  boors  before, 
now  became  valiant,  and  pressed  into  the  van,  which  bore  a 
very  different  aspect,  before  a  retreating  foe,  from  that  which  it 
presented  on  their  advance. 

In  losing  Waally,  the  strangers  lost  the  only  person  among 
them  who  had  any  pretension  to  be  thought  a  pilot  He  knew 
very  little  of  the  channels  to  the  ree も at  the  best,  though  he 
had  been  there  thrice  ；  but,  now  he  was  gone,  no  one  left 
among  them  knew  any  thing  about  them  at  all.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  admiral 
should  tliink  more  of  extricating  his  two  brigs  from  the  narrow 
waters,  than  of  pursuing  his  original  plan  of  conquest.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  find  his  way  back  by  the  road  be  had  come  ； 
and  that  road  he  travelled  as  fast  as  a leading  breeze  would 
carry  him  along  it  But  retreat,  as  it  now  appeared,  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  this  freebooter  had  to  contend. 
It  happened  that  no  kind  feeling  existed  between  the  admiral 
and  the  officers  of  the  largest  of  the  brigs.  So  far  had  their 
animosity  extended,  that  the  admiral  had  deemed  it  expedient 
to  take  a large  sum  of  money,  whicn  bad  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  vessel  in  question,  out  of  that  bng,  and  keep  it  on  board 
the  ship,  as  a  guaranty  that  they  would  not  run  away  with 
their  craft.  This  proceeding  had  not  strengthened  the  bond 
between  the  parties  ；  and  nothing  had  kept  down  the  strife  but 
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(  the  expectation  of  the  lai^e  amount  of  plunder  that  was. to  be 

I  obtained  from  the  colony.    That  hope  was  now  disappointed  ； 

and,  the  whole  time  the  two  vessels  were  retiring  before  the 
！  Anne  and  the  Martha,  preparations  were  making  on  board  one 

[  of  the  brigs  to  reclaim  this  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  on  board 

i.  the  other  to  retain  it.    By  a  species  of  freemasonry  peculiar  to 

I  their  pursuits,  the  respective  crews  were  aware  of  each  other's 

I  designs  ；  and  when  they  issued  nearly  abreast  out  of  the  pas- 

I  fiage,  into  the  inner  bay  of  the  western  roads,  one  passed  to 

>  the  southward  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  the  northward  ； 

,  the  Anne  and  Miartha  keeping  close  in  their  wakes. 

As  the  two  vessels  cleared  the  island  and  got  into  open 
I  water,  the  straggle  commenced  in  earnest  ；  the  disaffected  brig 

I  firing  into  the  admiral.    The  broadside  was  returned,  and  the 

1  two  vessels  gradually  neared  each  other,  until  the  canopies  of 

smoke  which  accompanied  their  respective  movements  became 
one.  The  combat  now  raged,  and  with  a  savage  warmtli,  for 
hours  ；  both  brigs  running  off  the  land  under  short  canvas.  At 
length  the  nring  ceased,  and  the  smoke  so  far  cleared  away  as 
to  enable  the  governor  to  take  a  look  at  tbe  damages  done.  In 
this  respect,  there  was  little  to  choose  ；  each  vessel  having  suf- 
fered, and  seemingly  each  about  as  much  as  the  other.  After 
consuming  an  hour  or  two  in  repairing  damages,  the  combat 
was  renewed  ；  when  the  two  colony  craft,  seeing  no  prospects 
of  its  soon  terminating,  and  being  now  several  leagues  to  lee- 
ward of  the  group,  hauled  up  for  the  roads  again.  The  brigs 
continued  their  fight,  always  running  off  before  the  wind,  and 
went  oat  of  sight,  canopied  by  smoke,  long  after  tbe  reports  of 
their  guns  bad  become  inaudible.  This  was  the  last  the  gover- 
nor erer  saw  or  beard  of  these  danorerous  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


" Vox  PopuU,  Vox  Dei." 

Vkkkbablk  Axiom. 


After  this  unlooked-for  termination  of  what  the  colonists 
called  the  "  Pirate- War,"  the  colony  enjoyed  a long  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  whaling  basinese  was  carried  on 
with  great  success,  and  many  connected  with  it  actually  got 
rich.  Among  these  was  the  governor,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  means,  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  more  money 
than  he  could  profitably  dispose  of  in  that  young  colony.  By 
his  orders,  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  d ね 1 な rs  were 
invested,  in  his  name,  in  the  Lnited  Statea.  six  per  cents,  his 
fiicnds  in  America  being  empowered  to  draw  the  dividends, 
and,  after  using  a  due  proportion  in  the^  way  of  commissions, 
to  reinvest  the  remainder  to  his  credit. 

「  Nature  did  quite  as  mucli  as  art,  in  bringing  on  the  colony  ； 
tne  bounty  of  God,  as  the  indtistiy  of  man.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  allow  that  the  colonists  did  not  so  regard  tk&  mat- 
ter*  A  great  diaoge  came  over  tiieir  feelings^  after  the  success 
of  the  "Pirate-War,"  inducing  them  to  take  &  more  exalted 
view  of  themsebres  and  tiheir  condition  than  had  been,  their  wont. 
The  ancient  humility  seemed  suddenly  to  disappear  ；  and  in  its 
place  a  Tain-glorions  estimate  of  themselyes  and  of  their  prowess 
arose  among  the  people.  The  word  "people,"  too,  was  in 
everybody's  mouth,  as  if  the  colonists  themselves  had  made 
those  lovely  islands,  endowed  them  with  fertility,  and  rendered 
them  what  they  were  now  fast  becoming scenes  of  the  most 
exquisite  rural  beauty,  as  well  as  granaries  of  abundance ISj 
this  time,  the  palm-tree  covered  more  or  less  of  every  island  ； 
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and  the  orange,  lime,  shaddock,  and  other  similar  plants,  filled 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  or  rendered  it  bright 
with  the  golden  hues  of  their  fruits.  In  short,  every  thing 
adapted  to  tLe  climate  was  flourishing  in  the  plantations,  and 
plenty  reigned,  even  in  the  humblest  dwelling. 

This  was  a  perilous  condition  for  the  healthful  humility  of 
human  beiags.  Two  dangers  beset  them  ；  both  colored  and 
magnified  by  a  common  tendency.  One  was  that  of  dropping 
into  luxurious  idleness the  certain  precursor,  in  such,  a  climate, 
of  sensual  indulgences  j  and  the  other  was  that  of  "  waxing  fat 
and  kicking."  The  tendency  common  to  both,  was  to  placet レ 
self  before  God,  and  not  only  to  believe  that  they  merited  all 
they  received,  but  that  they  actually  created  a  good  share  oi  it 
Of  luxurious,  idleness,  it  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  dread  its 
worst  fruits.  The  men  and  women  retained  too  many  of  their 
early  habits  and  impressions  to  drop  easily  into  such  a  chasm  ； 
on  the  contrary,  they  rather  looked  forward  to  producing  results 
greater  thap.  any  which  bad  yet  attended  their  exertions.  An  t  、 
exaggerated  view  of  self,  however,  and  an  almost  total  forg.et- 1 


I  fulness  of  God,  took  the  place  of  the  colonial  humility  with 

*  which  they  had  commenced  their  career  in  this  new  region, 
if  These  feelings  were  greatly  heightened  -by  three  agents,  that 

men  ordinarily  suppose  might  Lave  a  veiy  different  ejflfect ^ 

t  religion,  law,  and  the  press. 

f  When  the  Rancocus-  returned,  a  few  months  after  the  repulse 

•  of  the  pirates,  she  had  on  board  of  her  some  fifty  emigrants  ； 
t  tbe  couQcil  still  finding  itself  obliged  to  admit  the  mends  of 
i  families  already  settled  in  the  colony^  on  due  application.  Un- 
i  happilj,  among  these  emigrants  \rere  a  printer,  a lawyer,  and 
き  no  less  than  four  pcrso«|^bx>  might  be  termed  divines.  Of 
$  the  last,  one  was  a  Presbyx^rian,  one  a  Methodist,  the  third 
；  was  a  Baptist,  aud  tlie  fourth  a  Quaker.  Not  long  after  the  arri- 
li  val of  this  importation,  its  consequences  became  visible.  The 
p  sectaries  commenced  with  a  thousand  professions  of  brotherly 
^  love,  and  a  great  parade  of  Christian  charity  ；  indeed,  they  pre- 
d  tended  that  tbey  had  emigrated  in  order  to せ niov  a  higher 
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degree  of  religions  liberty  than  ^as  now  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica, where  men  were  divided  into  sects,  thinking  more  of  their 
distinguishing  tenets  than  of  the  Being  whom  they  professed  to 
serve.    Forgetting  the  reasons  which  brought  them  from  home, 
or  quite  possibly  carrying  out  the  impulses  which  led  them  to 
resist  their  former  neighbors,  these  men  set  to  work,  imme- 
diately, to  collect  followers  and  believers  after  their  own  pecu- 
liar notions.    Parson  Hornblower,  who  had  hitherto  occupied 
the  ground  by  himself,  but  who  was  always  a  good  deal  inclined 
to  what  are  termed  "  distinctive  opinions,"  buckled  on  hia 
armor,  and  took  the  field  in  earnest.    Id  order  that  the  sheep 
of  one  flock  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  sheep  of  another, 
great  care  was  taken  to  mark  each  and  all  with  the  brand  of 
sect.    One  clipped  an  ear,  another  smeared  the  wool  (or  drew 
it  over  the  eyes),  and  a  third,  as  was  the  case  vrith  Friend 
Stephen  Digbton,  the  Quaker,  put  on  an  entire  covering,  so 
that  bb  sheep  might  be  known  by  their  outward  symbols,  far 
as  they  could  be  seen.  \ln  a  word,  on  those  remote  and  sweet 
islands,  which,  basking  in  the  sun  and  cooled  by  the  trades, 
seemed  designed  by  Providence  to  sing  hymns  daily  and  hourly 
to  their  Maker's  praise,  the  subtleties  of  sectarian  faith  smother- 
ed that  bumble  submission  to  the  divine  law  by  trusting  solely 
to  the  mediation,  substituting  in  its  place  immaterial  obser- 
vances and  theories  which  were  much  more  strenuouslj  urged 
than  clearly  understood.  jThe  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  "  profes- 
sor/* once  again  entered  Eden  ；  and  the  peak,  with  so  macb.  to 
raise  the  soul  above  the  grosser  strife  of  men,  was  soon  lining 
with  discussions  on  "  free  grace,"  "  immersion,"  "  spirituid 
baptism,"  and  the  "apostolical  succession."    The  biras  sang 
as  sweetly  as  ever,  and  their  morning  and  evening  songs  hymned 
the  praises  of  their  Creator  as  of  old  ；  bat  not  so  was  it  with  the 
morning  and  evening  devotions  of  men.    These  last  began  to 
pray  at  each  other,  and  if  Mr.  Hornblower  was  an  exception,  it 
was  because  his  admirable  liturgy  did  not  farnish  him  with  the 
means  of  making  these  forays  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Nor  did  the  accession  or  law  and  intelligence  help  the  matter 
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much.  [^SJiprtly  after  the  lawyer  made  his  appearance,  men  be* 
gan  to  discover  that  they  Were  wronged  by  their  neighbors,  in 
a  hundred  ways  which  they  liad  never  before  discovered.  Law, 
which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and 
of  justice  only,  now  began  to  be  used  for  those  of  specalation 
and  revenge,  A  virtue  was  found  m  it  that  had  never  before 
been  suspected  of  existing  in  the  colony  ；  it  being  discovered 
that  men  could  make  not  only  very  comfortable  livings,  but,  iu 
Bome  cases,  get  rich,  by  the  law  ；  not  by  its  practice,  but  by  its 
practices.  Now  came  into  existence  an  entire  new  class  of  phil- 
anthropists一 men  who  were  ever  ready  to  lend  their  money  to 
such  of  the  needy  as  possessed  property,  taking  judgment 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  innocent  securities,  which  were  re- 
ceived because  the  lender  always  <icted  on  a  principle  of  not 
lending  without  them,  or  had  taken  a  vow,  or  made  their  wives 
promises  ；  the  end  of  all  being  a  transfer  of  title,  by  wnich  the 
friendly  assistant  commonly  relieved  his  dape  of  the  future  care 
of  all  his  property.  The  governor  soon  observed  that  one  of 
these  philanthropists  rarely  extended  his  saying  hand,  that  the 
borrower  did  not  come  out  as  naked  as  the  ear  of  the  corn  that 
has  been  through  the  sheller,  or  nothing  bat  cob  ；  and  that, 
too,  in  a  sort  of  a  patent-right  time.  Then  there  were  the  la- 
borers  of  the  press  to  add  to  the  influence  of  those  of  reli^on 
and  the  law.  The  press  took  up  the  cause  of  human  rights,  en- 
deavoring to  transfer  the  power  of  the  state  from  the  public  de- 
partments to  its  own  printing-office,  and  aiming  at  establishing 
all  the  equality  that  can  flourish  when  one  man  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  means  of  making  his  facts  to  suit  himself,  leaving  hia 
neighbors  to  get  along  under  such  circamstances  as  they  can. 
Uat  the  private  advantage  secured  to  nimself  by  this  advocate 
ひ f  the.  rights  of  all,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  injury  ho  did, 
though  his  own  interests  were  never  lost  sight  and  colored 
all  he  did.  The  people  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had 
hitherto  been  living  under  an  unheard-of  tyranny,  and  were  in- 
voked weekly  to  arouse  in  their  might,  and  be  true  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  In  the  first  place,  not  a  tenth  of 
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tbem  bad  ever  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  institn- 
tions  at  all,  but  had  been  compelled  to  take  them  as  they 
found  them.  Nor  had  the  present  incumbents  of  office  been 
placed  in  power  bj  a  vote  of  a  mt^ority  ；  the  original  oolonistB 
having  saved  those  who  came  later  to  the  island  all  trouble  in 
the  premises.  In  these  fkcts  was-  an  Tmceasing  theme  of  dec- 
lamation and  complaint  to  be  foand.  It  was  sorpnaing  how 
little  the  people  really  knew  of  the  oppre&sion  under  which  tdiej 
labored,  until  this  stranger  came  among  thexti  to  enlighten 
their  understandings.  Nor  was  it  less  wonderfdl  how  many 
sources  of  wrong  he  exposed,  that  no  one  tad  ever  dreamed  of 
having  an  existence.  Although  there  was  not  a  tax  of  any  sort 
laid  in  the  colony,  not  a  sbillmg  ever  collected  in  the  way  of 
import  duties,  lie  boldly  pronouQced  the  citizens  of  the  islands 
to  be  the  most  overburdened  people  in  Christendom  ！  The  tax- 
ation of  England  was  nothing  to  it  ；  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim  a  general  bankruptcy  as  the  consequence,  nnless  some 
of  his  own  expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  ordier  to  arrest  the 
evil.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  description  of  the  process 
by  which  tnis  person  demonstrated  that  a  people  wlio  literally 
contributed  nothing  at  all  were  overtaxed;  but  any  one  who 
lias  paid  attention  to  the  opposing  sides  of  a  discussion  on  such 
a  subject,  can  readily  imagine  how  easily  such  an  apparent  con* 
tradiction  can  be  reconciled,  and  the  proposition  demonstrated^ 
In  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing,  a  majority  of  manEnd 
fancied  that  a  statement  made  in  print  was  far  more  likely  to  be 
true  than  one  made  orally.  Then,  he  who  stood  up  in  his 
proper  person  and  uttered  his  facts  on  the  responsibility  of  hia 
personal  character,  was  far  less  liteljr  to  gam  credit  than,  the 
anonymous  scribbler,  who  recorded  ids  lie  on  paper,  though  he 
made  his  record  behmd  a  screen,  and  half  the  time  as  much 
without  personal  identity  as  he  would  be  found  to  be  without 
persona:  character,  were  he  actually  seen  and  recognized*  In 
our  time,  the  press .  has  pretty  effectually  cured  all  observant 
persons,  at  least,  of  giving  faith  to  a  statement  merely  because  it 
is  in  p，int,  and  has  become  so  far  alive  to  its  own  groat  inferior^ 
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ity  as  publicly  to  talk  of  conventions  to  purify  itself,  and  other- 
wise to  do  Bomething  to  regain  its  credit  ；  but  suck  was  not  tho 
fact,  even  in  America,  forty  years  since.  PUhe  theory  of  an  un- 
restrained press  has  fully  developed  itself  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  so  that  even  the  elderly  ladies,  wjjo  once  said  with 
marvellous  tinction :  "It  must  be  true,  for  it，a  in  print,"  are 
now  very  apt  to  say  :  "  Oh  ！  k，3  only  a  newspaper  account  ( 
The  foulest  pool bas  been  farniabed  by  a  beneficent  Providenco 
with  the  means  of  cleansing  its  own  waters. 

But  the  "  Crater  Truth-Teller"  could  utter  its  lies,  as  a  priv- 
ileged publication,  at  the  period  of  this  narrative.  Types  still 
had  a  sanctity  ；  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  they  deceived, 
and  how  many  were  their  dupes.  The  journal  did  not.  even 
take  the  ordinary  pains  to  mystify  its  readers,  and  to  conceal 
its  own  cupidity,  as  are  practised  in  communities  more  advanced 
in  civilization.  We  dare  say  that  journals な re  to  be  found  in 
London  and  Paris  that  take  just  as  great  liberties  with  the  fact 
as  the  "Crater  Truth-Teller,"  but  they  treat  their  readers  with 
a little  njore  outward  respect,  however  much  they  may  mislead 
them  with  falsehoods.  Yoqr  London  and  Paris  publics  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with,  as  if  composed  of  credulous  old  women,  but  re- 
quire something  like  a  plausible  mystification  to  throw  dust  in 
their  eyes.  They  have  a  remarkable  proneness  to  believe  that 
which  tliey  wish,  it  is  true  ；  but  beyond  that  weakness,  some 
limits  are  placed  to  their  faith,  and  appearances  must  be  a  good 
deal  consulted. 

But  at  the  crater  no  siicb.  precaution  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  the  editor  did  use  the  pronoun  "  we," 
in  speaKing  of  himself  ；  but  he  took  all  other  occasions  to 
assert  his  individuality,  and  to  use  bis  journal  diligently  in  its 
behalf.  Thus,  whenever  he  got  into  the  law,  his  columns  were 
devoted  to  publicly  maintaining  his  own  side  of  the  question, 
although  such  a  course  was  not  only  opposed  to  every  man's 
sense  of  propriety,  but  was  directly  flying  into  the  teeth  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  ；  but  little  did  he  care  for  that.  He  was  a 
public  servant,  and,  of  course,  all  he  did  was  right.  To  be  sure, 
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other  public  servanto  were  in  the  same  category,  all  they  did 
being  wrong  ；  but  he  had  the  means  of  telling  his  own  story, 
and  a large  number  of  gaping  dunces  were  ever  ready  to  believe 
him.    His  manner  of  filling  his  larder  is  particularly  worthy  of 
being  mentioned.    Quite  as  often  as  once  a  week,  his  journal 
had  some  each  elegant  article  as  this,  viz. :    "  Our  esteemed 
friend,  Peter  Snooks" 一 perhaps  it  was  Peter  Snooks,  Esquire 
~ **  Las  just  brought  as  a lair  specimen  of  his  cocoa-nats,  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  to  the  housekeepers  of  tlie 
crater,  as  among  the  choicest  of  the  group."  Of  course,  'Squire 
Snooks  was  grateful  for  this  puff,  and  often  brought  more 
cocoa-nuts.    The  same  great  sapenrision  was  extended  to  the 
bananas,  the  bread-fruit,  the  cacumbers,  the  melons,  and  even 
the  squashes,  and  always  with  the  same  results  to  the  editorial 
larder.    Once,  however,  this  worthy  dia  get  himself  in  a  quan- 
dary with  his  use  of  the  imperial  pronoun.    A  mate  of  one  of 
the  vessels  inflicted  personal  chastisement  on  him,  for  some 
impertinent  comments  he  saw  fit  to  make  on  the  honest  tar's 
vessel ； and,  this  being  matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  public 
mind,  he  went  into  a  detail  of  all  the  evolutions  of  the  combat. 
Other  men  may  pall  each  other's  noses,  and  inflict  kicks  and 
blows,  without  the  world's  caring  a  straw  about  it;  but  the 
editorial  interest  is  too  intense  to  be  overlooked  in  this  manner. 
A  bulletin  of  the  battle  was  publishea ~~ the  editor  speaking  of 
himself  always  in  the  plural,  out  of  excess  of  modesty,  and  to 
avoid  egotism  (！) 一 in  three  columns,  which  were  all  about  】iim- 
self,  using  sach  expressions  as  these :    "  We  now  struck  our 
antagonist  a  blow  with  our  fist,  and  followed  this  up  with  a 
kick  of  our  foot,  and  otherwise  we  made  an  assault  on  him  that 
hf  will  have  reason  to  remember  to  his  dying  day,"  Now 
these  expressions,  for  a  time,  set  all  the  old  women  in  the  colo- 
ny against  the  editor,  until  he  went  into  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion, showing  that  his  modesty  was  so  painfully  sensitive  that 
he  could  not  say  /  on  any  account,  though  he  occupied  three 
more  columns  of  his  paper  in  explaining  the  state  of  our  feel- 
ings.   Bat  at  first,  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  battle  had  been 
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of  two  against  one,  and  that  even  the  simple-minded  colonists 
set  down  as  somewhat  cowardly.  So  much  for  talking  about 
we  in  the  bulletin  of  a  single  combat  ！ 

Th&  political  efieets  produced  by  this  paper,  however,  were 
much  the  most  material  part  of  its  results.  Whenever  it 
offended  and  disgusted  its  readers  by  its  dishonesty,  selfish- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  lies >^ and  it  did  this  every  week,  being  a 
hebdomadal 一 it  recovered  the  ground  it  had;  lost  by  beginning 
to  talk  of  "the  people"  and  their  rights.  This  the  colonists 
could  not  withstand.  All  their  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  be- 
half of  him  who  thought  so  mach  of  their  rights  ；  and,  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  trampling  on  these  rights,  to  advance  his 
own  personal  views,  and  even  treating  them  with  contempt  by 
uttenDg  the  trash  he  did,  they  imagined  that  lie  and  his  pauer 
in  particular,  and  its  doctrines  in  general,  were  a  sort  of  gift 
from_ Heaven  to  form  the  palladium  of  their  precious  liberties  ！ 
Lite  great  theory  advanced  by  this  editorial  tyro  was,  that  a 
majority  of  any  community  had  a  right  to  do  as  it  pleased. 
The  governor  early  saw,  not  only  the  fallacies,  but  the  danger 
of  this  doctrine  ；  and  he  wrote  s'everal  communications  himself, 
in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  false.  If  true,  he  contended  it 
was  true  altogether  ；  and  that  it  must  be  taken,  if  taken  as  an 
axiom  at  all,  with  its  largest  consequences.  Now,  if  a  majority 
has  a  right  to  rule,  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  it  has  a  right  to 
set  its  dogmas  above  the  commandmcDts,  and  to  legalize  theft, 
murder,  adultery,  and  all  the  other  sins  denounced  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  Exodas.  This  was  a  poser  to  the  demagogue, 
but  he  made  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  excepting  the  laws  of 
God,  wjiich  he  allowed  that  even  majorities  were  bound  to  re- 
spect, i  Thereupon,  the  governor  replied  that  the  laws  of  God 
were  nothing  but  tlie  great  principles  whicn  ought  to  govern 
human  conduct,  and  that  his  concession  was  an  avowal  that 
there  was  a  power  to  wMch  majorities  should  defer.  Now, 
this  was  jast  as  true  of  minorities  as  it  was  of  majorities,  and 
the  amount  of  it  all  was  that  men,  in  establishing  governments, 
merely  set  up  a '  standard  of  principles  which  they  pledged 
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themselvos  to  respect  ；  and  that,  even  in  the  roost  democTatical 
commanities,  all  that  majorities  coala  legally  effect  was  to  decide 
certain  minor  questions  which,  being  necessarily  rdbrred  to  some 
tribamd  for  decision,  was  of  preference  referred  to  tfaeau  If 
there  was  a  power  saperior  to  tbo  w31 of  the  majority,  in  tbe 
management  o{  human  affairs,  then  majorities  were  not  su- 
preme ； and  it  behooved  the  citizen  to  regard  the  last  as  oaly 
what  they  really  are,  and  what  they  were  probably  designed 
to  bo ^ tribunals  subject  to  the  control  of  certain  just  pria- 
cipl«8. 

Constitutions,  or  tbe  fuixiamental  lair,  the  governor  went  on 
to  say,  were  meant  to  be  the  expression  of  those  just  and  gen- 
eral principles  which  fthoaid  control  human  society,  and  as  sach 
should  prevail  over  majorities.  Constitutions  were  expressly 
intended  to  defend  the  rights  ol  minorities  ；  since,  without  them, 
each  question  or  interest  might  be  settled  by  the  majority  as  it 
arose.  It  was  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  oppression  of  the 
majority  was  the  worst  sort  of  oppression  ；  since  the  parties  in- 
jured not  only  endured  the  burden  imposed  by  many,  but  were 
cut  off  from  the  sympathj  of  their  kind,  which  can  alleviate 
inacli  suffering,  by  the  inherent  character  of  the  tyramrf.  \ 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  mucB  truth  in 
what  the  governor  wrote  on  this  occasion  ；  but  of  what  avail 
could  it  prove  with  the  ignorant  and  stort-signted,  who  put 
more  trust  in  one  honeyed  phrase  of  the  journal  that  flourished 
about  the  "  people,"  and  their  "  rights,"  than  in  all  the  amu- 
ments  that  reason,  sustained  even  by  revelation,  could  offer  to 
show  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  this  new  doctrine.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  wiles  of  the  demagogue  were  not  witihout 
fruits.  Although,  every  man  in  the  colony,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  in  that  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  had  directly  entered 
into  the  covenants  of  the  fdudamezxtal  law,  as  that  law  then  ex- 
isted, they  now  began  to  quarrel  with  its  provisions,  and  to  ad- 
trance  doctrines  that  would  subvert  every  thing  as  established, 
in  order  to  put  something  new  and  untried  in  its  place.  Prog- 
ress  was  the  great  desideratum  ；  and  change  was  the  hand 
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maiden  of  progress.  A  sort  of  "  puss-in -the-corner'  *  game  was 
started,  which  was  to  enable  those  who  had  no  places  to  run  into 
the  seats  of  tbose  who  had.  This  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  man 
all  over  the  world in  monarchies,  as  well  as  in  democracies  ； 
for,  after  all  that  institutions  can  effect,  there  is  little  change  in 
men  by  putting  on  or  in  taking  off  ermine  and  robes,  or  in 
wearing  "  republican  simplicity,"  in  office  or  out  of  office  ；  but 
the  demagogue  is  nothing  but  tlie  courtier,  pouring  out  his  horn- 
i^e  in  the  sruttera,  instead  oi m  an  ante-chamber. 


/Nor  did  the  governor  run  into  extremes  in  his  attempts  to 
restrain  the  false  reasoning  and  exaggerations  of  the  demagogue 
and  his  deluded  or  selfish  followers.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  demonstrate  that  their  notions  of  the  rights  of  numbers 
were  wrong;  to  demonstrate  that  were  their  theories  carried  oat 
in  practice,  there  could  be,  and  would  be  nothing  permanent  or 
settled  in  human  afiairs  ；  yet  not  only  did  each  lustrum,  but 
each  year,  each  month,  each  week,  each  hour,  each  minute  de- 
mand its  reform.  Society  must  be  periodically  reduced  to  its 
elements,  in  order  to  redress  grievances.  /  The  governor  did  not 
deny  that  men  bad  their  natural  rights,  at  tke  very  moment  he 
insisted  that  these  rights  were  just  as  much  a  portion  of  the  mi- 
nority as  of  the  majority.  lie  was  perfectly  willing  that  equal 
laws  should  prevail,  as  equal  laws  did  prevail  in  the  colony, 
lliough  he  was  iK>t  disposed  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion 


merely  to  satisfy  a  theory,  j  For  a long  time,  therefore,  he  op- 
posed the  designs  of  the  new  school,  and  insisted  on  his  vested 
rights,  as  established  in  the  fundamental  law,  wiiich  had  made 
him  ruler  for  life»  \  But  "  it  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
A-ltbough  the  claim  of  the  governor  was  in  -every  sense  connect- 
ed with  justiee,  perfectly  sacred,  it  could  not  resist  the  throes 
of  cupidity,  selfishness,  and  envy.  By  this  tirno  the  newspaper 
that  palladium  of  liberty had  worked  the  minds  of  the  mass- 
es to  a  state  in  which  the  naked  pretension  of  possessing  rights 
that  were  not  common  to  everybody  else  was,  to  the  last  degree, 
" tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured." お q  such  a  height  did  the 
fever  of  liberty  rise,  that  men  assumed  a  right  to  quarrel  with 
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the  private  habits  of  the  governor  and  his  family 一 -some  pro- 
DOUDcing  him  proud  because  he  dia  not  neglect  his  teeth,  as 
the  majority  did,  eat  when  they  ate,  and  otherwise  presumed  to 
be  of  different  habits  from  those  around  him.  Some  even  ob- 
jected to  him  because  he  spat  in  his  'pocket-handkerchief  and 
(lid  not  blow  his  nose  with  his  fingers,  j 

All  this  time  religion  was  ranning  riot,  as  well  as  politics. 
The  next-door  neighbors  hated  each  other  most  sincerely,  be- 
cause they  took  different  views  of  regeneratioD,  jostification, 
predestination,  and  all  the  other  subtleties  of  doctrine*  What 
was  remarkable,  tbey  vrho  had  the  most  clouded  notions  of  snch 
subjects  were  the  loudest  in  their  denunciations.  TJnliappily, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornblower,  who  had  possession  of  the  ground, 
took  a  course  which  had  a  tendency  to  aggravate,  instead  of 
lessening  this  strife  among  the  sects.  Had  he  been  prudent,  he 
would  have  proclaimed  louder  than  ever  "  Christ,  aad  him  cra- 
clfied  ；，，  but  he  made  the  capital  mistake  of  goinsr  up  and  down, 
crying,  with  the  mob,  "  the  church,  the  church  ！，，  This  kept 
constantly  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  dissenting  part  of  the 
population ― dissenting  from  his  opinions,  if  not  from  an  estab- 
lishment~ the  vciy  features  that  were  the  most  offensive  to 
them.  By  "  the  church"  they  did  not  understand  tibe  same  di- 
vine institution  as  that  recognized  by  Mr.  Hornblower  lumself, 
but  surplices,  and  standing  up  and  sitting  down,  and  gowns,  and 
reading  prayers  out  of  a  book,  and  a  great  many  other  similar 
observances,  which  were  deemed  by  most  of  the  people  relics 
of  the  "  scarlet  woman."  It  is  wonderful  about  what  insignifi- 
cant matters  men  can  quarrel,  when  they  wish  to  fall  out.  Per- 
haps religion,  under  these  influences,  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  downfall  of  the  governor,  which  shortly  after  occurred, 
as  politics,  and  the  newspaper,  and  the  new  lawyer,  all  of  which 
and  whom  did  every  thing  that  was  in  their  power  to  destroy 
bim. 

At  length,  the  demagogues  thought  they  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  spring  their  mine.  The  journal  came  out  with  a 
proposal  to  call a  convention,  to  alter  and  improve  the  fanda- 
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I  mental  law.    That  law  contained  a  clause  already  pointing  out 

,  ths  mode  by  which  amendments  were  to  be  made  in  the  con- 

,  BtitutioQ  ；  bat  this  mode  required  the  consent  of  the  governor, 

,  of  the  council,  and  finally,  of  the  people.    It  was  a  slow,  delib- 

I  erate  process,  too,  one  by  which  men  had  time  to  reflect  on 

what  they  were  doing,  and  so  far  protected  vested  rights  as  to 
I  render  it  certain  that  no  very  great  revelation  could  be  effected 

I  under  its  shadow.    Now,  the  disaffected  aimed  at  revolution 一 

at  carrying  out  completely  the  game  of  "  puss-in-the-corner''— 
and  it  became  necessary  to  set  up  some  new  principle  by  which 
they  could  circumvent  the  old  fundamental  law. 

This  was  very  easily  accomplished  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
public  mind  ；  it  was  only  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  the  sway 
of  the  majority  to  a  practical  result  ；  and  this  was  so  cleverly 
done  as  actually  to  put  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority.    There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  however,  as  any 
cool-headed  man  may  see,  in  this  enlightened  republic  of  ouV 
own,  daily  examples  in  which  the  majority  principle  works  j 
purely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  minority  clique.    It  makes 
very  little  difference  how  men  are  ruled  ；  they  will  be  cheated  ； 
for,  failing  of  rogues  at  head-quarters  to  perform  that  office  for 
them,  they  are  quite  certain  to  set  to  work  to  devise  some 
means  of  cheating  themselves.    At  the  crater  tnis  last  trouble 
was  spared  them,  the  opposition  performing  that  office  in  the 
following  ingenious  manner. 
'  [The  whole  colony  was  divided  into  parishes,  which  exercised 

m  themselves  a  few  of  the  minor  functions  of  government.  They 
had  a limited  legislative  power,  like  the  American  town  meet- 
inprs.  In  these  parishes,  laws  were  passed,  to  require  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  "yes"  or  "no,"  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
'  should  or  should  not  be  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution. 

'  About  one-fourth  of  the  electors  attended  these  primary  meetings, 

and  of  the  ten  meetings  which  were  held,  in  six  "  yes"  prevailed 
by  average  majorities  of  about  two  votes  in  cacn  parish.  This 
was  held  to  be  demonstrative  of  the  wishes  of  the  maiority  of 
the  people  to  have  a  convention,  though  most  of  those  who  staid 
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ftway  did  so  because  they  believed  the  whole  procedure  not 
ociy  illegal,  but  dangerous.  Your  bangry  demagogue,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  defeated  by  any  scruples  so  delieate.  To 
work  these  eliteM  of  the  colony  went,  to  organize  an  election  for 
nierabers  of  the  conreDtioo,  At  this  election  about  a  third  of 
the  electors  appeared,  the  candidates  succeeding  by  handsome 
majorities,  the  rest  stayii^  awaj  because  they  believed  the 
wh<^e  proceedings  illegal.  Thas  fortified  by  ike  sacred  princi- 
ple of  the  sway  of  majorities^  these  representatives  of  a  minority 
met  in  conveotioD,  and  formed  an  entirely  new  fandamental 
law  ；  one,  indeed,  that  completely  subverted  the  old  one,  not 
only  in  fact,  but  in  ^eory.  la  order  to  get  rid  of  the  governor 
to  a  perfect  certainty,  for  it  was  known  that  he  could  still  com- 
mand more  votes  for  the  office  than  any  other  man  in  the 
colony,  one  article  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  the 
office  of  governor,  either  prospectively  or  perspectively,  more 
than  five  years  consecutively.  This  placed  Mr.  Mark  Woolston 
on  the  shelf  at  the  next  election.  Two  legislative  bodies  were 
formed,  the  old  conneil  was  annihilated,  and  every  thing  was 
done  that  cunning  could  deviae,  to  cause  power  and  induence 
to  pass  into  new  hands.  This  wad  the  one  great  object  of  the 
wlu^lfi.  procedupe,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  neglected.  \ 
L^^hen  the  new  constitation  was  completed,  it  was  referred 
back  to  the  people  for  approval.  At  this  third  appeal  to  the 
popular  voice,  rather  less  than  half  of  all  the  electors  voted,  the 
coflstitution  being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one- third  of  those 
who  did.  By  this  simple  and  exquisite  republican  process 
was  th^  piinciple  of  the  away  of  majorities  vindicated,  a  new 
fundam^Btal  law  for  the  colony  provided,  and  all  the  old  incum- 
bents lamed  out  of  office,  "  Silence  gives  consent,"  cried  the 
demagogues,  who  forgot  they  had  no  right  to  pnt  their  ques- 
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Tleiigion  had  a  word  to  say  in  these  changes.  *  The  circum- 
stance that  the  governor  was  an  Episcopalian  reconciled  many 
devout  GhristlaDs  to  the  palpable  wrong  that  was  done  him  ； 
and  it  was  loudly  argued  that  a  church  goveramcDt  of  bishops 
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was  opposed  to  republicanism,  and  eoflsequently  ought  not  to 
be  entertained  by  republicans.  This  charming  argument,  which 
renders  religious  faith  secondary  to  human  institutions,  instead 
of  human  institutions  secondary  to  religious  Mth，  thus  com- 
pletely putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  has  survived  that  dis- 
tant revolution,  aad  is  already  flourishing  ia  moi?e  eastern  climes. 
It  is  as  neat  m  approach  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  self,  as 
human  conceit  has  tecently  tolerated* 

Ajs  a  matter  of  course,  elections  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constituticxn.  Pennoek  was  chosen  governor  for  two  years; 
the  new  lawyer  was  made  judge  ；  the  editor,  secretary  of  state 
and  treasurer  ；  and  otlier  similar  changes  were '  effected.  All 
the  Woolstoa  conaection  were  completely  laid  on  the  shelf. 
This  was  not  done  so  much  by  the  electors,  with  whom  they 
were  still  popular,  as  by  means  of  the  nominating  committees. 
These  Bomiu^ting  committees  were  esfpedients  devised  to  place 
the  power  in  th&  hands  of  a  few,  in  a  government  of  the  many. 
The  rule  of  the  majority  is  so  very  sacred  a  thing,  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  regulate  it  by  legjBrdemaiiK  No  good  republican 
ever  disputes  the  principle,  wMle  bo  sagacious  one  ever  sub- 
mits to  it.  There  are  various  modes^  however,  of  defeating  all 
"8aei?ed  pi»m€iples>"  and  this  particular  "  sacred  principle" 
among  the  rest.  The  sim^^lest  is  that  of.  caucus  nominations. 
The  process  is  a  singular  illustratkm  of  the  theory  of  a  naajority- 
gpvemme ま Primary  meetings  aire  called,  at  which  no  one  is 
ever  present  but  the  wire-pullers  and  tbeir  puppets.  Here 
very  fieree  coikfticts  occur  between  the  wire-pullers  themselves, 
and  these  are  frequently  decided  by  vote*  aa  close  as  majorities 
of  ODe^  or  two.  '  Making  the  wh<^e  cakalation^  it  follows  that 
nominations  are  usually  made  by  about  a  teathy  or  even  a 
twentieth  of  the  body  of  the.  electors  ；  and  this,  too*  on  the  sup- 
posiiion  thait  they  wb ひ vote  aetually  have  opinioDS  of  their  own, 
as  usually  th^y  have  not,,  merely  wagging  their  tongues-  as  the 
wires  are  pulled.  Now,  these  nominatious  are  conclusive,  when 
made  by  the  ruling  party,  since  there  are  mo  concerted'  means 
of  opposing  tbem.    A  man  must  have  a  flagrantly  bad  cliarac- 
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ter  not  to  succeed  under  a  regular  nomination,  or  he  mast  he 
too  honest  for  the  bodj  of  electors  ；  one  fault  being  quite  as 
like ヒ to  defeat  him  as  the  other. 

w^jl^his  way  was  a  great  revolution  effectea  in  tbe  colony  of 
toe  crater.  At  one  time,  the  governor  thought  of  knocking  the 
whole  thing  in  the  head,  oy  the  strong  arm,  as  he  mj^bt  have 
done,  and  would  have  been  perfectly  jasuned  in  aomgj  The 
Kannakas  were  now  at  bis  command,  and,  in  truth,  a  majoritj 
of  tbe  electors  were  with  bim  ；  but  political  jagprlery  held  them 
in  duress.  A  majority  of  the  electors  of  tbe  State  of  New  York 
are,  at  this  moment,  opposed  to  universal  suffrage,  especially  as 
it  is  exercised  in  the  town  and  village  governments,  but  moral 
cowardice  holds  them  in  subjection*  Afraid  of  their  own 
shadows,  each  politician  hesitates  to  "  bell  the  cat."  What  is 
more,  the  select  aristocrats  and  monarchists  are  the  least  bold  in 
acting  frankly,  and  in  saying  openly  what  they  think  ； leaving 
that  office  to  be  discharged,  as  it  ever  will  be,  by  the  men  who 
^true  democrats,  and  not  canting  democrats ~> willing  to  give 
the  people  just  as  much  control  as  they  know  how  to  nse,  or 
which  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  use  beneficially  to  them- 
selves, do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  the  candor  and  manliness 
of  their  principles.  These  men  call  things  by  tneir  right  nameSy 
equally  eschewing  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  nature  intend- 
ed rulers  to  descend  from  male  to  male,  according  to  the  order 
of  primogeniture,  or  the  still  greater  nonsense  of  supposing  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  most  thnfty  plants  from  the  hot-beds  of 
the  people,  that  they  may  be  transplanted  into  tbe  beds  of  state, 
reeking  with  the  manure  of  the  gutters. 

The  governor  submitted  to  the  changes,  through  a love  of 
peace,  and  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  private  citizen, 
when  he  had  so  many  claims  to  be  first,  and  when,  m  fact,  he 
liad  so  long  been  firat.  No  sovereign  on  his  throne  could 
write  GratiA  Det  oefore  bis  titles  with  stricter  conformity  to 
truth,  than  Mark  Woolston  ；  but  his  right  did  not  preserve  bim 
from  the  ruthless  plunder  of  the  demagogue.  To  his  surprise, 
Hs  well  as  to  his  grief,  Pennock  was  seduced  bj  ambition,  and 
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he  assumed  the  functions  of  the  executive  with  quite  as  little 
visible  hesitation  as  the  heir-apparent  succeeds  to  bis  father's 
crown. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Mark  did  not  feel  the  change  ； 
but  it  is  just  to  add  that  he  felt  more  concern,  for  the  future  fate 
of  the  colony,  than  lie  did  for  himself  or  his  children.  Nor, 
when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  was  he  so  much  sur- 
prised that  he  coula  be  supplanted  m  this  way,  under  a  system 
in  which,  the  sway  of  the  majority  was  so  much  lauded,  when 
he  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  colony  preferred  the  old  system  to  the  new,  and  that  the 
same  proportion  of  the  people  would  rather  see  him  injhe  Col- 
ony House,  than  to  see  John  Pennock  in  his  stead.  >^ut  Mark 
一 we  must  call  him  the  governor  no  longer "~ had  watched  the 
progress  of  events  closely,  and  began  to  comprehend  them. 
He  had  learned  the  great  and  all-important  political  truth,  that 

THB  MORS  A  PEOPLE  ATTEMPT  TO  EXTEND  THEIR  POWER  DI- 
RECTLY OVER  STATE  AFFAIRS,  THB  LESS  THBT,  IK  FACT, 
CONTROL  THEM,  AFTER  HAVINQ  ONOE  PASSED  THS  POINT  OF 
NAMING  LAWGIVERS  AS  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES  ；  MERELY  BB- 
STOWINO  ON  A  PEW  ARTFUL  MANAGERS  THE  INFLUENCE  THST 
VAINLY    IMAGINE    TO   HAVE    SECURED   TO   THEMSBLYES.  This 

truth  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  at  every  comer 
of  the  streets  and  highways  in  a  republic  ；  for  truth  it  is,  and 
truth  those  who  press  the  foremost  on  another  path  will  the 
soonest  discover  it  to  be.  The  mass  may  select  their  represen- 
tatives, may  know  them,  and  may  in  a  good  measure  so  far  sway 
them  as  to  keep  them  to  their  duties  ；  but  when  a  constituency 
assumes  to  enact  the  part  of  executive  and  judiciary,  they  not 
only  get  beyond  their  depth,  but  into  the  mire.  What  can, 
what  does  the  best  informed  layman,  for  instance,  know  of  the 
qualifications  of  this  or  that  candidate  to  fill a  seat  on  the 
bench  ？  He  has  to  take  another's  judgment  for  his  guide  ；  and 
a  popular  appointment  of  this  nature  is  merely  transferring  the 
nomination  from  an  enlightened,  and,  what  is  every  thing,  a 
RESPONSIBLE  autliority,  to  one  that  is  unavoidably  at  the  mercy 
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of  second  persons  for  its  means  of  judging,  and  is  as  truss  post 

BIBLB  A8  Hl^J 


At  one  time,  Mark  Woolston  regretted  that  he  had  not 
established  an  opposition  paper,  in  order  to  supply  an  antidote 
for  the  bane  ；  but  reflection  satisfied  him  it  would  have  been 
useless.  Every  thing  kuman  follows  its  laws,  until  checked  by 
abuses  that  create  resistance.  This  is  true  of  the  moDarch, 
who  misuseB  power  nntil  it  becomes  tyranny  ；  of  the  nobles, 
wbo  oombbe  to  restrain  the  monarch,  iratil  the  throes  of  an 
aristocracy-ridden  country  proclaim  that  It  has  merely  changed 
places  vfiih  the  prince  ；  of  the  people,  who  wax  ikt  and  idck  ！ 
Every  thing  human  is  abused  ；  and  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
period  of  tolerable  comlition  is  the  transmon  state,  when  the 
new  farce  is  gathering  to  a  head,  and  before  the  -storm  lias  time 
to  break.  In  the  meantime,  the  earth  revolves  ；  men  are  bom, 
live  their  time,  and  die  ；  communities  are  formed  and  are  dis- 
Bolved  ；  dynasties  appear  and  disappear  ；  good  contends  with 
evil,  and  eyil  still  has  its  day  ；  the  whole,  however,  advancing 
slowly  but  unerringly  toward  that  great  consummation,  which 
was  desired  from  the  beginning,  and  which  is  as  certsdn  to 
arrive  in  the  end,  as  that  the  sun  sets  at  night  and  rises  in  the 
morning.  The  BQpreme  folly  of  the  hour  is  to  imag^e  that 
perfection  will  come  before  its  stated  1»me. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

•Thti  Is  tty lesson,  mighty  sea 1 

Man  calls  the  dialled  earth  his  own. 
The  flowery  vale,  the  golden  lea  ； 

And  on  the  wild  gray  monntain-stona 
GlAims  nature^B  temple  for  Ub  throne! 

But  where  thj  many  voices  sing 
Their  endless  song,  the  deep,  deep  tone 
jCalls  -back  his.splrifs  airy  wing, 
Ho  tlirtnkB  into  himself^  when  God  is  king  i" 

Lxnrr. 

Fob  some  montlis  after  the  cliange  of  government,  Mark 
Woolston  was  occnpied  in  attending  to  the  amingement  o£  his 
affairs,  preparatory  to  an  absence  of  some  length.  Bridget  had 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  visit  America  once  more  ；  and  her  two 
eldest  children  were  now  of  an  age  when  tbeir  education  bad 
got  to  be  a  matter  of  some  solicitude.  It  was  the  iatendon  of 
their  father  to  send 仏 em  to  Penasylvania  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  and  to  place  them  ander  the  care 
of  his  friends  there,  who  would  gladly  take  the  charge.  Eecent 
events  probably  quickened  this  intentioii,  both,  as  to  fceliog  and 
time,  for  Mark  was  natarally  much  mortified  at  the  turn  things 
had  taken.  • 

There  was  an  obvious  fallmg  off  in  Hie  affairs  of  the  colony 
from  the  time  k  became  transoeinlantly  free.  In  religion^  the  sects 
ever  had  fair  play,  or  ever  since  tbe  arrival  of  the  parsons,  and 
that  had  been  miming  down,  from  tlie  moment  it  began  to  run 
into  excesses  and  exa^erations.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to 
shout  in  religion,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  is  "  hallooing 
before  he  is  out  of  ihe  woods."  It  is  true  that  all  our  feelings 
exhibit  themselves,  more  or  less,  in  conformity  to  habits  and 
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々に, < ^ん A  t&«  muu^j  now  metasuLj  nied  m  Ckatordoa^ 
Lj  wrplasr  fAtt  faZj  th^  ^nnd^  of  Ike  twaj  of  tike  K^oonr 
— t#i*t, 麟 Ume;  cry お bcarU  «4 ihe  cok»j  weD  ndecslood  i^km, 
ft/AUlta^  uisdjtnsJi  wm  if,  t/dow  horn  wach  wfeamodic  amd  SI- 
fiUcjcUA  efficrfU,  Uie  merehabU  were  not  backed  in  their  ikb^ 
Wi4，  M  fUfmrnfmlj  kappem  with  the  dare,  the  shaking  of  Uieir 
r^lmtiM  or'l,  bound  them  no  much  the  tighter. 

At  Umnfih  the  Rancoctm  returned  from  the  Tojage  on  which 
$i\ttt  Ufyl  nmhd  jfi»t  previously  to  the  change  in  the  constitatioii. 
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aud  her  owner  announced  hia  intention  to  go  in  her  to  Americay 
the  next  trip,  himselfl  His  brothers,  Heaton,  Anne,  their 
children,  and,  finally,  Captain  Betts,  Friend  Martha,  and  their 
issue,  all,  sooner  or  later,  joined  the  party  ；  a  desire  to  vmt  the 
low  shores  of  the  Delaware  once  more,  nniting  with  the  mortifi- 
cation  of  the  recent  changes,  to  induce  them  all  to  wish  to  see 
tlie  land  of  their  fathers  before  they  diecu  All  the  oil.m  tbo 
colony  was  purchased  by  Woolsioo,  at  rather  favorable  prices, 
the  last  quotations  from  abroad  being  low :  the  ex-govemor  disr 
postd  of  most  of  his  movables,  in  order  to  effect  so  large  an 
operation.  He  also  procured  a  glorious  collection  of  sheUa,  and 
Bomo  other  light  articles  of  the  sort,  filling  the  ship  as  fall  as  she 
could  be  stowed.  It  was  then  that  the  necessity  <^  having  a 
second  vessel  became  apparent,  and  Betts  determined  to  with- 
draw his  brig  from  the  fishery,  and  to  go  to  America  in  bei:^ 
The  whalea  had  been  driven  off  the  ongmal  fishing-ground,  and 
the  pursuit  was  no  longer  as  profitable  as  it  had  been,  three  fish 
having  been  taken  formerly  to  one  now — ~ a  circimistance  tho 
hierarchy  of  the  crater  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  to  ike  changes  ia 
the  constitution,  while  the  journal  attributed  it  to  certain  arbto- 
cratical  tendencies  which,  as  that  paper  averred,  had  crept  into 
the  management  of  the  basinesuB. 

Tho  vessels  were  loaded,  the  passengers  disposing  of  as 翻 y 
of  their  movables  as  they  could,  and  to  good  advantage,  in* 
tending  t5 lay  in  fresh  supplies  in  Philadelphia,  and  using  the 
funds  thas  obtained  to  procure  a  freight  for  the  bri^.  At  tbo 
end  of  a  month,  both  vessels  were  ready  ；  the  different  dwell- 
ings were  transferred  to  new  occupants,  some  by  lease  and 
others  by  sales,  and  all  those  who  contemplated  a  voyage  to 
America  were  assemblea  at  the  crater.  Previously*  to  taking 
leave  of  a  place  that  had  become  endeared  to  him  hy  so  many 
associations  and  interests,  Mr.  Woolston  determined  to  take 
the  Anne,  hinng  her  of  the  government  for  that  purpose 一 
Governor  Pennock  condescendingly  deciding  that  the  public 
interests  would  not  suffer  by' the  arrangement and  going  in 
her  once  more  through  the  colony,  on  a  tour  of  private,  if  not 
667  21 
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of  official  inspection.  Bridget,  Heaton,  Anne,  and  Ca|:tain 
Kelts  were  of  the  party  ；  the  children  being  left  at  the  crater, 
tn  proper  custody. 

The  fint  visit  was  paid  to  Rancocos  Island.     Here  t^e 
damage  done  by  the  pirates  had  long  been  repaired  ；  and  the 
mills,  kilns,  and  other  works  were  in  a  state  of  prosperous  in- 
I lastly.    The  wild  hogs  and  goats  were  now  so  nameroas  as  to 
be  a little  troablesome,  paiticulariy  the  former;  bat,  a  good 
many  being  shot,  the  inhabita&ts  dia  not  despair  of  successfally 
contending  with  them  for  the  posseasion  of  the  place.  There 
were  cattle,  also,  on  this  island  ；  bat  they  were  still  ； tame,  the 
cows  giving  milk,  and  the  oxen  being  used  in  the  yoke.  These 
were  the  descendimts  of  the  single  pair  Woolston  had  sent 
across,  less  than  twelve  years  before,  which  had  increased  in  an 
arithmetical  proportion,  care  having  been  taken  not  to  destroy 
any.    They  aow  exceeded  a  hundred,  of  whom  quite  half  were 
cows  ；  and  the  islanders  occasionally  treated  themselves  to  fresh 
beef.    As  cows  had  been  brought  into  the  colony  in  every  ves- 
sel that  arrived,  they  were  now  in  tolerably  good  numbers, 
Mark  Woolston  himself  disposing  of  no  less  than  six  when  lie 
broke  up  his  fanning  establishment  for  a  visit  to  America. 
There  were  horses,  too,  though  not  in  as  great  numbers  as 
there  were  cows  and  oxen.    Boats  were  so  mucli  used,  that 
roadsters  were  very  little  needed  ；  and  this  so  mucli  the  less, 
on  account  of  the  great  steadiness  of  the  trades.    By  this  time, 
everybody  understood  the  last  ；  and  the  different  channels  of 
the  group  were  worked  through  with  almost  the  same  facility  as 
would  have  been  the  case  with  so  many  highways.  Neverthe- 
less, horses  were  to  be  found  in  the  colony,,  and  some  of  the 
husbandmen  preferred  them  to  the  horned  cattle  in  working 
their  lands. 

A  week  was  passed  in  visiting  the  group.  Something  like  a 
consciousness  of  having  ill-treated  Mark  was  to  be  traced 
among  the  people  ；  and  this  feeling  was  manifested  under  a 
well-known  law  of  our  nature,  which  rendered  those  the  moat 
vindictive  and  morose  who  bad  acted  the  worst.    Those  who 
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had  little  more  to  accuse  themselves  of  than  a  compliant  sn レ 
mission  to  the  wrong-doing  of  others,  in  political  matters  every- 
where the  most  numerous  class  of  all,  received  their  visitors 
well  enough,  and  in  many  instances  they  treated  their  guests 
with  delicacy  and  distinction.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  late 
governor  derived  but  little  pleasure  from  the  intercourse,  so 
much  mouthing  imbecility  being  blended  with  the  expressions 
of  regret  and  sympathy,  as  to  cause  him  to  mourn  over  the 
compliance  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  more  than  to  rejoice  at  their 
testimony  in  his  own  favor. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  errors  of  man,  nature  and  time 
had  done  their  work  magnificently  since  the  last  "progress" 
of  Woolston  among  the  islands.  The  channels  were  in  nearly 
every  instance  lined  with  trees,  ana  the  husbandry  had  assumed 
the  aspect  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Hedges,  beautiful  in 
their  luxuriance  and  flowers,  divided  the  fields  ；  and  the 
buildings  which  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  a  population, 
were  to  be  found  on  every  side.  The  broad  plains  of  soft  mud, 
by  the  aid  of  the  sun,  the  rains,  the  guano,  and  the  plough, 
had  now  been  some  years  converted  into  meadows  and  arable 
lands  ；  and  those  which  still  lay  remote  from  the  peopled  parts 
of  the  group,  still  nine-tenths  of  its  surface,  were  fast  getting 
the  character  oi  nch  pastures,  where  cattle,  and  horses,  and  hogs 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure.  As  the  cock  crowed  from 
the  midst  of  his  attendant  party  of  hens  and  chickens,  the  ex- 
governor  in  passing  would  smile  sadly,  his  thoughts  reverting  to 
the  time  when  its  predecessor  raised  its  shrill  notes  on  the 
Daked  rocks  of  the  reef! 

That  reef  itself  had  undergone  more  changes  than  any  other 
«pot  in  the  colony,  as  the  peak  bad  undergone  fewer.  The 
town  by  this  time  contained  more  than  two  hundred  buildings, 
of  one  sort  and  anotlier,  and  the  population  exceeded  five  hun- 
dred souls.  This  was  a  small  population  for  so  many  tene- 
ments ； hut  the  children,  as  yet,  did  not  bear  a  just  proportion 
to  the  adults.  The  crater  was  the  subject  of  what  to  Mark 
Woolston  was  a  most  painful  law-suit.     From  the  first,  Le  had 
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claimed  that  spot  as  his  private  property  ；  thongh  he  bad  con- 
ceded its  use  to  the  public,  under  a lease,  since  it  was  so  weU 
adapted,  by  natural  formation,  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  when  in- 
vasions were  apprehended.  But  the  crater  he  had  found  barren, 
and  bad  rendered  fertile  ；  tbe  crater  had  even  seemed  to  him  to 
be  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  bestowed  on  him  in  ni&  mis- 
ery ； and  the  crater  was  his  by  possession,  as  well  as  by  oI^ct 
Ttghts,  Yiheu  he  received  strangers  into  his  association,  ^^ne 
of  the  older  inhabitants  denied  this  claim.  It  is  ihe last-comers 
who  are  ever  the  most  anxious  to  dispute  ancient  rights.  As 
they  can  possess  none  of  these  established  pmile^s  thems^ves, 
they  dislike  that  others  should  enioy  tbem  ；  and  association 
places  no  restraints  on  their  cupiaity.J  Penaock,  once  in  the 
bands  of  "  the  people,"  was  obliged  to  maintaiii  their  righta^ 
or  what  some  among  them  cliose  to  call  their  rights,  and  he 
authorized  the  attorney-gen eral  to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  tbe  party  in  possession.  Some  pretty  bard-faced  trick- 
ery was  attempted  in  the  way  of  legislation,  in  order  to  help 
along  ,  the  claim  of  the  public  ；  for,  if  the  truth  most  be  said, 
the_public  is  just  as  wont  to  resort  to  such  unworthy  means  to 
effect  its  purposes  as  private  individuals,  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary.  Bat  there  was  little  fear  of  the  "  peo^e's"  failing. 
They  made  the  law,  and  they  administered  it,  through  their 
agents  ；  the  power  being  now  so  completely  in  their  hands  that 
it  required  twice  the  usual  stock  of  human  virtue  to  be  able  to 
say  them  nay,  as  had  formerly  been  tbe  case.  God  help  the 
man  whose  rights  are  to  be  maintained  against  the  masses, 
when  the  immediate  and  dependent  nominees  of  those  masses 
are  to  sit  in  judgment  I  If  the  public,  by  any  inadvertency, 
have  had  the  weakness  to  select  servants  that  are  smperiw  to 
human  infirmities,  and  who  prefer  to  do  right  rather  than  to  do 
as  their  masters  would  have  them,  it  is  a  weakness  that  oxpe 
rionce  will  be  sure  to  correct,  and  which  will  not  be  often 
repeated.  J 

Th^  trial  of  this  cause  kept  the  Woolstons  at  the  crater  a 
week  longer  than  they  would  have  remained.    When  the  causa 
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was  submitted  to  the  jury,!  Mr.  Attorney-General  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  aristocracyand  privileged  orders,  as  well  as 
about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people.  To  hear  him,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  the  Woolstons  were  princes,  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  heipeditary  states,  and  who  were  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  mass,  instead  of  being  what  they  really 
were ― citizens,  without  one  right  more  than  the  meanest  man  in 
the  colony,  and  with  even  fewer  chances  of  maintaining  their 
share  of  these  common  rights,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice, 
and  jealousy,  and,  most  of  all,  the  envy  of  the  majoritv.7 
Woolston  argued  his  own  cause,  making  a  clear,  forcible,  and 
manly  appeal  to  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  the  jury,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  claims  ；  which,  on  every  legal  as  well  as  equit- 
able principle,  was,  out  of  all  question,  such  as  every  civilized 
community  should  have  maintained.  But  the  great  and  most 
powerful  foe  of  justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  is  slanq  ；  and  slang 
in  this  instance  came  very  near  being  too  much  for  law.  The 
jury  were  divided,  ten  going  for  the  "  people,"  and  two  for  the 
right  ；  one  of  the  last  being  Bigelow,  who  was  a  fearless,  inde- 
pendent fellow,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  bug-bear  called 
the  "people,"  by  the  slang-whangers  of  politics,  than  he  did  for 
the  emperor  of  Japan. 

The  day  after  this  fruitless  trial,  whicn  left  Mark's  claim  in 
abeyance  until  the  next  court,  a  period  of  six  months,  the  in- 
tended travellers  repaired  on  board  ship,  and  the  brig,  with 
her  party,  went  to  sea,  under  her  owner,  Captain  Betts,  who 
had  provided  himself  with  a  good  navigator  in  the  person  of 
his  mate.  The  Rancocns,  however,  crossed  over  to  the  peak, 
and  the  passengers  all  ascended  to  the  plain,  to  take  leave  of 
that  earthly  paradise.  Nature  had  done  so  mucli  for  this  place, 
that  it  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  Mark  Woolston  to  suffer 
its  native  charms  to  be  marred  as  little  as  possible.  But  the 
peak  had  ever  been  deemed  a  sort  of  West-End  of  the  colony  ； 
and,  though  the  distribution  of  it  bad  been  made  very  fairly, 
those  who  parted  with  their  shares  receiving  very  ample  com- 
pensations for  them,  a  certain  distinction  became  attached  to 
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the  residence  on  tho  peak.    Some  fancied  it  was  on  account  of 
its  climate  ；  some,  because  it  was  a  mountain,  and  was  more 
raised  up  in  tho  world  than  the  low  islands  near  it  ；  some,  be- 
cause it  had  most  edible  birds  and  the  best  figs  ；  but  none  cf 
those  who  now  coveted  residences  there  for  their  families,  <  r 
the  name  of  residences  there,  would  allow,  even  to  themselves^ 
what  was  the  simple  &ct,  that  the  place  received  its  Iiighest  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  the  more  distingalshed  individuals  who 
dwelt  on  it.    At  first,  the  name  was  given  to  seTeral  settle- 
raents  in  the  group,  just  as  the  Manhattanese  liave  their  East 
and  West  Broadway  ；  and,  just  for  the  very  aame  reasons  that 
have  made  them  so  rich  in  Broadways,  they  will  have,  ere  long, 
fim'st-Fifth,  second-Fifth,  and  third-Fifth  Avenue,  unless  common 
sense  begins  to  resume  its  almost  forgotten  sway  among  the 
aldermen.    But  this  demonstration  in  the  way  of  names  did 
not  satisfy  the  minor-majority,  after  they  got  into  the  ascend- 
ant ； and  a law  was  passed  authorizing  a  new  survey,  and  a  new 
babdivisioQ  of  the  public  lands  on  the  peak,  among  the  citizens 
of  the  colony.    On  some  pretence  of  justice,  that  is  not  very 
easily  to  be  understood,  those  who  had  property  there  already 
were  not  to  have  shares  in  the  new  lottery  ；  a lottery,  hy  the 
way,  in  which  the  prizes  were  about  twice  as  large  as  those 
which  bad  originally  been  distributed  among  the  colonists. 

But  Mark  and  Bridget  endeavored  to  forget  every  thing  un- 
pleasant in  this  visit  to  tlieir  much-loved  home.  They  regarded 
the  place  as  a  boon  from  Providence,  tliat  demanded  all  their 
gratitude,  ia  spite  of  the  abases  of  which  it  was  the  subject  ； 
and  never  did  it  seem  to  them  more  exqaisiiely  beautiful,  per- 
haps it  never  had  been  more  perfectly  lovely,  than  it  appeared 
the  hour  they  left  it.  Mark  remembered  it  as  he  found  it,  a 
paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  wanting  only  in  man  to 
J  erect  the  last  great  altar  in  his  heart,  in  honor  oi its  divine 
Creator.  As  yet,  its  beauties  had  not  been  much  marred  ； 
though  the  new  irruption  menaced  them  with  serious  iniuries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolston  took  leave  of  their  mends,  and  tore 
themselves  awaj  from  the  charming  scenery  of  the  peak,  with 
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heavy  hearts.  The  Bancocns  was  waiting  for  them  under  the 
lee  of  the  island,  and  everybody  was  soon  on  board  her.  The 
sails  were  filled,  and  the  ship  passed  out  from  among  the  islands 
by  steering  south,  and  hauling  up  between  the  peak  and  the 
volcano.  The  latter  now  seemed  to  be  totally  extinct  No 
more  smoke  arose  from  it,  or  had,  indeed,  risen  from  it  for  a 
twelvemonth.  It  was  an  island,  and  in  time  it  might  become 
habitable,  like  the  others  near  it. 

Off  Cape  Horn  the  Kancocus  spoke  the  Dragon  ；  Captain 
Beits  and  his  passengers  being  all  well  The  two  vessels  saw 
no  more  of  each  other  until  the  ship  was  coming  out  of  the  Bay 
of  Brio,  as  the  brig  was  going  in.  Notwithstanding  this  advan- 
tage, and  the  general  superiority  of  the  sailing  of  the  Rancocus, 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  the  last  encountered,  that 
when  she  passed  Cape  May  lights  the  brig  was  actually  in  the 
bay,  and  ahead  of  her.  This  circuiustance,  however,  afforded 
pleasure  rather  than  any  thing  else,  and  the  two  vessels  landed 
their  passengers  on  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia  within  an  hour 
of  each  other. 

Great  was  the  commotion  in  the  little  town  of  Bristol  at  the 
return  of  all  the  Woolstons,  who  had  gone  off,  no  one  knew 
exactly  whither  ；  some  saying  to  New  Holland,  others  to 
China,  and  a  few  even  to  Japan.  The  excitement  extended 
across  the  river  to  the  little  city  of  Burlington,  and  there  was 
danger  of  the  whole  history  of  the  colony's  getting  into  the 
newspapers.  The  colonists,  however,  were  still  discreet,  and  in 
a  week  something  else  occurred  to  draw  the  attention  of  tbo 
multitude,  and  the  unexnected  visit  was  soon  regarded  like  any 
other  visit. 

Glad  enongh,  notwithstanding,  were  the  near  relatives  of 
Bridget  and  Anne,  in  particular,  to  see  those  two  fine  young 
women  again.  Neither  appeared  much  more  than  a  twelve- 
month older  than  when  she  went  away.  This  was  owing  to  the 
delicious,  yet  not  enervating  climate  in  which  both  had  lived. 
They  were  mothers,  and  a little  more  matronly  in  appearance, 
but  none  the  less  lovely  ；  their  chilcLren,  like  themselves,  were 
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objects  of  great  interest  in  their  respective  families,  and  happy, 
indeed,  were  the  households  which  received  them.    It  in  no 
degree  jessened  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  parties,  that  the 
travellers  had  all  returned  much  better  off  in  their  circumstances 
than  when  thcj  went  away.    Eiren  the  two  younger  Woolstons 
were  now  comfortable,  and  early  announced  an  intention  not  to 
retain  to  tho  islands.    As  for  the  ex-governor,  he  might  be 
said  to  be  rich  ；  but  his  heart  was  still  in  the  colony,  over  the 
weaknesses  of  which  his  spirit  yearned,  as  the  indulgent  parent 
feels  for  the  failings  of  a  backsliding  child.  Nevertheless,  Brid- 
get was  persuaded  to  remain  with  her  father  a  twelvemonth 
lonj?er  than  her  husband,  for  the  health  of  the  old  gentleman 
bad  become  infirm,  and  be  could  not  bear  to  part  with  his  only 
child  so  soon  again,  after  she  had  once  been  restored  to  his 
arms.     It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Mr.  Mark  Woolston 
should  fill  the  Ran  cocas  with  such  articles  as  were  deemed  the 
most  useful  to  the  colony,  and  go  back  m  that  vessel,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  at  Bristol,  with  the  understanding  he 
would  return  and  seek  them  the  succeeding  summer.    A  simi- 
lar arrangement  was  made  for  the  wife  and  children  of  Captain 
Betts,  Friend  Martha  Betts  being  much  in  the  practice  of  regu- 
lating her  conduct  by  that  of  Fnend  Bridget  Woolston.  Betta 
sold  his  brig,  and  consented  to  go  in  the  Rancocus  as  a  passen- 
ger, having  BO  scruples,  now  be  had  become  comparatively 
wealthy,  about  eating  with  his  old  snipmate,  and  otherwise 
associating  with  him,  though  it  was  always  aa  a  sort  of  humble 
companion. 

The  Heatons  determined  to  remain  in  America,  for  a  time  al 
least.  Mr.  Heaton  felt  the  ingratitude  of  the  colonists  eveu 
more  keenly  than  bis  brother-in-law  ；  for  lie  knew  how  mud 
had  been  done  for  them,  and  how  completely  they  had  forgot- 
ten it  all.  Anne  regretted  the  peak,  and  its  delicious  clim&te  : 
but  her  heart  was  mainly  concentred  in  her  family,  and  shi 
conld  not  be  otlierwMe  than  bappy,  while  permitted  to  dwel 
with  her  husband  md  children. 

When  the  Bancocus  sailed,  therefore,  she  bad  no  one  o\ 
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board  her  but  Mark  Woolston  and  Bctts,  with  the  exception  of 
her  proper  crew.  Her  cargo  was  of  no  great  intrinsic  value, 
though  it  consisted  in  articles  much  used,  and  consequently  in 
great  demand,  in  the  cdony.  As  the  vessel  had  lain  some 
months  At  Philadelphia,  where  she  liad  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  new-coppered,  she  sailed  well,  and  made  an  excel- 
lent run  to  Rio,  nor  was  her  passage  bad  as  far  as  the  straits  of 
La  Maire.  Here  sho  encountered  westerly  gales,  and  the  cape 
may  be  said  to  haye  been  doubled  in  a  tempest.  After  beating 
about  for  six  weeks  in  that  stormy  ocean,  the  ship  finally  got 
into  the  Pacific,  and  went  into  Valparaiso.  Here  Mark  Wool- 
ston received  very  favorable  offers  for  most  of  his  cargo,  but 
still  feeling  desirous  to  serve  his  colony,  he  refused  them  all, 
setting  sail  for  the  islands  as  soon  as  ho  had  made  a  few  repairs, 
and  had  a little  refreshed  his  crew. 

The  passages  between  Valparaiso  and  the  crater  had  usually 
consumed  about  five  weeks,  though  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  trades.  On  this  occasion  the  run  was  rather  long, 
it  Laving  been  attempted  to  find  a  new  course.  Formerly,  the 
vessels  had  fallen  in  with  the  crater  between  Betto's  group  and 
the  reef,  whicli  was  bringing  them  somewhat  to  leeward,  and 
Mr.  Woolston  now  thought  he  would  try  a  more  southern  route, 
and  see  if  he  could  not  make  the  peak,  whicli  would  not  only 
bring  him  to  windward,  but  which  place  was  certainly  giving 
him  a  more  striking  object  to  fall  in  with  than  the  lower  isl- 
ands of  the  group. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
those  seas,  that  Captain  Saunders  met  the  ex-governor  on  the 
quarter-deck,  as  the  latter  appeared  there  for  the  first  time  since 
quitting  his  berth,  and  announced  that  he  had  just  sent  look-outs 
aloft  to  have  a  searcb.  for  the  land.  By  his  reckoning  they 
mast  be  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  peak,  and  he  was  rather 
fturprised  that  it  was  not  yet  visible  from  the  deck.  Make  it 
they  mnst  very  shortly  ；  for  he  was  quite  certain  of  his  l^itnde, 
and  did  not  believe  that  be  could  be  mncli  out  of  the  way  as 
respected  his  longitade.    The  cross-trees  were  next  hailed,  and 
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tbo  inquiry  was  made  if  the  peak  could  not  be  seen  ahead. 
The  answer  was  that  no  land  was  in  sight,  in  say  part  of  the 
oceanj 

For  several  honn  the  ahip  ran  down  before  the  wind,  and  ihe 
same  extraordioaiy  vacancy  existed  on  the  waters  ！  At  length 
an  islrjid  was  seen,  and  the  news  was  sent  down  on  deck.  To- 
ward that  island  the  ship  steered^  and  about  two  in  the  after* 
noon  she  came  op  close  under  its  lee,  and  backed  her  top-sail 
This  island  was  a  stranger  to  all  on  board  I  The  navigators 
were  confident  they  must  be  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  peak,  as 
well  as  of  tho  volcano  ；  yet  nothing  could  be  seen  of  either, 
while  here  was  an  unknown  island  in  their  plaees  ！  This  strange 
kind  was  of  very  small  dimensions,  rising  oat  of  the  sea  about 
three  hundred  feet  Its  extent  was  no  great  matter ~ half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  perhaps and  its  form  nearly  circular.  A 
boat  was  lowered,  and  a  party  palled  toward  it. 

As  Mr.  Woolston  approached  this  as  yet  strange  spot,  some- 
thing in  its  outlines  recurred  to  his  memory.  The  boat  moved 
a little  further  north,  and  he  beheld  a  solitary  tree.  Then  a  cry 
escaped  him,  and  the  whole  of  the  terrible  truth  flashed  on  his 
mind.  He  beheld  the  summit  of  the  peak,  and  the  solitary  tree 
was  that  which  he  had  himself  preserved  as  a  signal.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  paradise  had  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  ！ 

On  landing,  and  examining  more  minutely,  this  awful  cataa- 
trophe  was  fully  confirmed.  No  part  of  Vulcan's  Peak  remain- 
ed above  water  but  its  rocky  summit,  and  its  venerable  deposit 
of  guano.  All  the  rest  was  submerged  ；  and  when  soundings 
were  made,  tbe  plain ~~ that  spot  which  had  almost  as  mncli  of 
heaven  as  of  earth  about  it,  according  to  the  unenlightened 
minds  of  its  inhabitants ~ was  foand  to  be  nearly  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean  I 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  sickening  awe  wliich 
came  over  tbe  party  "when  they  had  assured  themselves  of  the 
fatal  fEcts  by  further  observation.  Every  thing,  however,  went 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  dire  catastrophe.  These  interna] 
fires  bad  wronglit  a  new  convulsion,  and  the  labors  and  hopea 
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of  years  had  vanished  in  a  moment.  The  crust  of  the  earth  had 
again  been  broken  ；  and  this  time  it  was  to  destroy,  instead  of 
to  create.  The  lead  gave  fearful  confirmation  of  the  nature  of 
the  disaster the  soundings  answering  accurately  to  the  known 
formation  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  peak.  /But 
in  the  peak  itself  it  was  not  possible  to  be  mistaken :  there  ii 
was  in  its  familiar  outline,  just  as  it  bad  stood  in  its  more  eleva- 
ted position,  when  it  crowned  its  charming  moimtahi,  and  over- 
looked the  whole  of  that  enchanting  plain  which  had  so  lately  ！ 
stretched  beneath.  It  might  be  saia  to  resemble,  in  this  re -  ； 
8pect,  that  sublime  rock,  which  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
" everlastifig  hills,"  in  Cole's  series  of  noble  landscapes  that  is 
called  "  The  March  ot  j£mpire  ；"  ever  the  same  amid  the 
changes  of  time,  and  civilization,  and  decay.  There  it  was  the 
apex  of  the  peak,  naked,  storm-beaten,  and  familiar  to  the  eye, 
though  surrounded  no  longer  by  the  many  delightful  objects 
which  had  once  been  seen  in  its  neighborhoodTl 

Saddened  and  chastened  in  spint  by  these  proofs  of  what  had 
befallen  the  colony,  the  party  returned  to  the  ship.  That  night 
they  remained  near  the  little  islet  ；  next  day  they  edged  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  the  volcano  had  formerly 
risen  np  out  of  the  waves.  After  ranniDg  the  proper  distance, 
the  ship  was  hove-to,  and  her  people  sounded  ；  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  were  out,  but  no  bottom  was  found.  Then  the 
Bancocus  bore  up  for  the  island  which  had  borne  her  own  name. 
The  spot  was  ascertained,  but  the  mountain  had  also  sank  into 
the  ocean.  In  one  place  soundiDgs  were  had  in  ten  fathoms 
water,  and  here  the  vessel  was  anchored.  Next  day,  when  the 
ship  was  again  got  under  way,  the  anchor  brought  up  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  goat.  It  had  doubtless  fallen  upon 
the  remains  of  such  an  animal,  and  hooking  it  with  its  flukes, 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  once  more  to  the  light  of  day,  the 
remains  of  a  creature  that  may  have  been  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  island  when  the  earthquake  in  which  it  was  swallowed 
occurred. 

The  Rancocns  next  shaped  her  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
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group.  Soundings  were  struck  near  the  western  roads,  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  carry  the  vessel  toward  what  had  formerly 
been  the  centre  of  those  pleasant  isles.  The  lead  was  kept 
going,  and  a  good  look-oat  was  had  for  shoals  ；  for  by  this 
time,  Mr.  WooUton  was  satisfied  that  the  greatest  changes  hail 
occarred  at  the  southward,  as  in  the  former  conviilsioii,  the 
group  having  Bunk  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  peak  ；  never- 
tbeless,  every  person,  as  well  as  thing,  would  seem  to  have  been 
eDgalfed.  Toward  evening,  howerer,  as  the  ship  was  feeling 
hor  way  to  windward  with  great  caution,  and  when  the  ex- 
governor  believed  himself  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  group,  the  look-outs  proclaimed  shoal  water,  and 
even  small  breakers,  about  half  a  mile  on  their  larboard  beam. 
The  vessel  was  hove-to,  and  a  boat  went  to  examine  the  place, 
Woolston  and  bis  friend  Betts  going  in  her. 

The  shoal  was  made  by  the  summit  of  the  crater  ；  breakers 
appearing  in  one  or  two  places  where  the  hill  had  been  highest 
The  boat  met  with  no  difficulty,  however,  in  passing  over  the 
spot,  merely  avoiding  the  white  water.  When  the  lead  was 
dropped  into  the  centre  of  the  crater,  it  took  out  just  twenty 
fathoms  of  line.  That  distance,  then,  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  had  the  crater,  and  its  town,  and  its  people  sunk !  If  any 
object  had  floated,  as  many  must  have  done,  it  had  long  before 
drifted  off  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  leaving  no  traces  behind 
to  mark  a  place  that  had  so  lately  been  tenanted  by  human 
beings.  The  Kancocus  anchored  in  twenty-three  fathoms,  it 
being  thought  she  lay  nearly  over  the  uolony  House,  and  for 
eight-and-forty  hours  the  exploration  was  continued.  The  sites 
of  many  a  familiar  spot  were  ascertained,  but  nothing  could  be 
found  on  which  oven  a  spar  might  be  anchored,  to  buoy  out  a 
lost  community. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  the  ship  bore  up  for 
Betto's  group.  There  young  Ooroony  was  found,  peacefiilly 
ruling  as  of  old.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  fate  of  the  colo- 
nists, though  surprise  had  been  felt  at  not  receiving  any  visits 
from  their  vessels: '  The  intercourse  had  not  been  great  of  late 
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and  most  of  the  Eannakas  had  come  away  soon  after  the 
Woolstons  had  left  ；  the  especial  friends  of  hnmanity,  and  tlie 
almost  exclusive  lovers  of  the  **  people"  having  begun  to  op- 
press them  by  exacting  more  work  than  was  usual,  and  for- 
getting to  pay  for  it  These  men  could  say  but  little  about  tho 
condition  of  the  colony  beyond  this  fact.  Not  only  thoy,  but 
nil  in  the  group,  however,  could  render  some  account  of  tho 
awful  earthquake  of  the  last  season,  which,  by  tbeir  descriptions, 
greatly  exceeded  in  violence  any  thing  formerly  known  in  those 
regions.  It  was  in  that  earthquake,  doubtless,  that  the  colony 
of  the  crater  perished  to  a  man. 

Leaving  handsome  and  useful  presents  with  his  friend,  young 
Ooroonj,  and  putting  ashore  two  or  three  Kannakas  who  were 
in  the  vessel,  Woolston  now  sailed  for  Valparaiso.  Here  he 
disposed  of  his  cargo  to  great  advantage,  and  purchased  copper 
in  pigs  at  almost  as  great*  With  this  new  cargo  he  reached 
Philadelphia,  after  an  absence  of  rather  more  than  nine  months. 

Of  the  colony  of  the  crater  and  its  fortunes,  little  was  ever 
said  among  its  snrvivors.  It  came  into  existence  in  a  manner 
that  was  most  extraordinary,  and  went  out  of  it  in  one  that  was 
awful.  Mark  and  Bridget,  however,  pondered  deeply  on  these 
tilings  ；  the  influence  of  which  colored  and  chastened  their 
future  lives.  The  husband  often  went  over,  in  his  mind,  all  the 
events  connected  with  his  knowledge  of  the  reef.  He  would 
thus  recall  his  shipwreck,  and  desolate  condition  when  suffered 
first  to  reach  the  rocks  ；  the  manner  in  which  he  was  the  instru- 
ment in  causing  vegetation  to  spring  up  in  the  barren  places  ； 
tlie  earthquake,  and  the  uDheaving  of  the  islands  from  out  of 
the  waters  ；  the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  other  friends  ；  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  the  colony  ；  its  blessings,  so  long 
as  it  pursued  the  right,  and  its  curses,  when  it  began  to  pursue 
the  wrong  ；  his  departure,  leaving  it  still a  settlement  surround- 
ed with  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  ；  and  his  return,  to  find  all 
buried  beneath  the  ofi^aj^  Of  such  is  the  world  and  its  much- 
coveted  advantages.  \For  a  time  our  efforts  seem  to  create,  and 
to  adorn,  and  to  perfect,  until  we  forget  our  origin  and  destina* 
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lioD,  substitating  self  for  that  diriae  lumd  which  alone  can  unite 
, the  elements  of  worida  u  they  float  in  gases,  eqo^Iy  from  His 
mysterioiu  laboratory,  and  scfttter  them  agun  into  thin  air  irhen 
the  worica  of  Ilis  hftnd  coue  to  find  fevor  in  HU  viey.  i[ 

Let  thou  wlio  would  sabstitote  the  roice  of  the  created  for 
tliat  of  die  Creator  ；  who  ihont  "  the  people,  the  people,"  in- 
ttead  of  hymning  the  pnuaes  of  their  God  ；  who  Yxaly  inugin。 
that  tha  masaes  are  safBcictit  for  sU  thlDgi,  nmember  tbeir  io- 
ngnificance,  and  tremble.  They  are  but  mites  amid  miUione  of 
other  mites,  that  the  goodnoss  of  Proridonce  has  produced  foi 
iU  own  wiM  ends  ；  their  boasted  coaatricB,  with  their  TEuinted 
climates  and  prodactions,  have  temporary  possessions  of  bat 
amall  portions  of  a  globe  that  floats,  a  point,  in  space,  f 
the  course  pointed  out  by  an  inrkible  finger,  aod  wl 
one  day  be  snddeniy  atraok  out  of  its  orlut,  n  it  wm  o  ― 
put  there  by  the  hand  that  nude  it  hat  that  dread  E 
Uien,  be  never  mwlft  to  acta  wcond  psrt  in  bmnaD  a&in,  a 
the  lebelliom  naity  of  onr  nee  imagine  Aat  ehber  namban, 
or  capacity,  or  sooceM,  or  power  in  amu,  ii  mwa  thau  a 
■]ioit4iTod  gift  of  Hii  benefiomce,  to  be  raomed  wIwq  His* 
parposea  are  accomplished* 
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11.  The  Goldsmith's  Wife.    A  Story.   Bj  Madame  Charles  Ret- 

BAUD.   Paper,  25  cts. 

12；  A  Snmmer  Idyl. A  Story.  By  Christian  Reid.   Paper,  80  cts*  ； 
cloth,  60  cts. 


Appiletont^  New  Handy  ^Volume  Series, 


18.  The  Arab  Wife.  A  Romance  of  the  Polynesian  Seas.  Paper,  26  eta 

14.  Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  A  Story.   By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne.  Paper,  20  cts. 

16.  Liquidated,  and  The  Seer.  By  Rudolph  Lindau.  Paper,  25  cts. 

16.  The  Great  German  Composers.  Paper,  SO  cts.  ；  cloth,  CO  cts 

17.  Antoinette.   A  Story.   By  Andr£  Theubiet.   Paper,  20  cts. 

18.  J ohn-a-Dreams.   A  Tale.   Paper,  80  cts. 

19.  Mrs.  Jack*    A  Story.    By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollops.  Paper, 

20  cts. 

20.  English  Literature.   By  T.  Asnold.   From  the  "Encyclopaedia 

Britannica."    Paper,  25  cts. 

21.  Raymonde*   A  Tale.   By  Andre  Theurikt.   Paper,  30  ctn. 

22.  Beaconsfield.   By  George  Makepeace  Towle.   Paper,  25  cts. ； 

cloth,  60  cts. 

23.  The  Maltitndinons  Seas.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Paper,  25  cts. 

24.  The  Disturbing  Element*  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe.  Paper,  30  cts. 

25.  Fairy  Tales  ：  their  Origin  and  Meaning.   By  John  Thackray 

BuNCE.    Paper,  25  cts. 

26.  Thomas  Carlyle  ：  His  Life <^ his  Books ~ his  Theories.  By  Alfred 

H.  GuEJiNSET.   Paper,  80  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

27.  A  Thorough  Bohemienne*   A  Tale.    Bj  Madame  Charles 

Rktbaud.   Paper,  80  cts. 

28.  The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers*   By  George  T. 

Febbis.   Paper,  30  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

29.  Rnskin  on  Painting*   With  a  Biographical  Sketch.  Paper, 

80  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

80.  An  Accomplished  Gentleman.    Bj  Julian  Sturgis,  author 
of  "John-a-Dreams."    Paper,  30  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 


AppleUm»，  New  Handif -Volume  Serin. 


81.  An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  a  Peep  at  tbe  World 

from  a  Garret.  Being  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man.  From  the 
French  of  Emile  Soutxstri.    Paper,  80  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

82.  A  Ros^e ，き Life  ：  From  his  Birth  to  his  Marriage.   By  Wiur 

Collins.   Paper,  25  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

83.  Geier-Wallr :  A  Tale  of  the  Tyrol.   From  the  German  of  Wjlhel- 

MiNE  TON  HiLLKRN.   Paper,  30  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

84.  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.   By  Charles  Lamb.   Paper,  30  cts. ； 

doth,  60  cts. 

85.  The  Yellow  Mask.   By  Wilkib  Collins.   Paper,  25  cts.  ；  cloth, 

60  cts. . 

A 賺 Saddle  in  the  Wild  West.   A  Glimpse  of  Travel   By  Wijl. 
LiAM  H.  RiDEiMa.    Paper,  25  cts.  ；'  doth,  60  cts. 

87.  Honey.   A  Tale.   By  Jules  Tardieu.   Paper,  25  cents. 

38.  Peg  Woffington.  By  Chaslbs  Reads.  Paper,  30  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  eta. 

89.  "  Mf  Queen."   Paper,  25  cts. 

40.  Uncle  Cesar.   By  Madame  Charles  Retbavd.   Paper,  26  cts. 

41.  The  Distracted  Young   Preacher.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Hester.   By  Bkatbics  Mat  Butt.   Paper,  25  cts. 

42.  Table«Talk*   To  which  are  added  Imaginary  Conversations  of 

Pope  and  Swift.  By  Leigh  Hunt.   Paper,  80  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

43.  Christie  Johnstone*    By  Chables  Reade.    Paper,  SO  cts. ； 

cloth,  60  cts. 

44.  The  World's  Paradises.  ByS.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Paper,  30  cts. 

45.  The  Alpenstock.  Edited  by  William  H.  RiDSiNa.  Paper,  30  cts. 

46.  Comedies  for  Amateur  Acting*  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Note 

on  Private  Theatricals,  by  J.  Brandib  Matthews.  Paper,  30  cts. 

47.  ViTian  the  Beaatj*   By  Mrs.  Annzi  Eowabdjes.   Paper,  SO  cto. ； 

cloth,  60  cents. 


«  Applctons^  Neva  Handy  -  Volume  Series. 

48.  Great  Singers  ：  Faustina  Bordoni  to  Henrietta  Sontag.  Pancr, 

30  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

49.  A  Stroke  of  Diplomacy,   From  the  French  of  Victor  Cherbu- 

LiEZ.   Paper,  20  eta. 

50.  Lord  Macanlay*  His  Life his  Writiugs.  By  Charles  H.  Jones. 

Paper,  30  cts.  ；  doth,  60  cts. 

61.  The  Return  of  the  Princess.   By  Jacques  Vincent.  Paper, 

26  cts. 

62.  A  Short  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.   With  Selections  from  bis 

Letters.    By  Charles  H.  Jones.   Paper,  86  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

53.  Stray  Moments  with  Thackeray  ：  His  Humor,  Satire,  and  Char-  • 
acters.   By  William  H.  RiDEwa.   Paper,  SO  cts.  ；  cloth,  60  cts. 

64.  Dr*  Heidenhoflf's  Process.  By  Edward  Bellamt.  Paper,  25  cts. 

65.  Second  Thoughts.  By  Bhoda  Broughton.  Vol.  I.  Paper,  26  cts. 

66.  Second  Thoughts,  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Vol. IL  Paper,  26  cts. 

67.  Two  Russian  Idyls  :  Marcella,  Esfira.   Paper,  80  cts. 
58.  Strange  Stories.   By  Erckhann-Chatrian.   Paper,  80  cts. 
69.  Little  Comedies*   By  Julian  Stubgis.   Paper,  80  cts. 

60.  French  Men  of  Letters.    By  Maurice  Mauris  (Marquis  di 

Galenzano).    Paper,  35  cts. 

61.  A  Short  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.    By  Charles 

K  Jones.   Paper,  85  cts. 

62.  The  Foresters.   By  Bebthold  Ausrbach.   Paper,  60  cts. 

63.  Poverina.   An  Italian  Story.   Paper,  80  cts. 

64.  Mashallah  I   A  Flight  into  Egypt.  By  Chables  Warrkn  Stod- 

DJLRD.   Paper,  SO  cts. 

65.  All  Alone*   A  Story.   By  Andre  Theuriet.   Paper,  25  cts. 


Appletoks'  ITbw  HAin>T-Yoi.ina  Snns  is  in  handsome  18mo  yolomes,  in  laTyre 
type,  of 禽 size  oonyenient  for  the  pocket,  or  suitable  for  the  library-shelf,  bound  in 
paper  covers.  A  selection  of  the  volumes  bound  also  in  cloth,  60  cte.  each. 

Any  yolnme  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  addrera  within  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

D,  APPLETON  A  C0,、  PuKishen, 1， 8，  6  5  Bond  Street,  yew  York. 


marryats 
Popular  I^^ovels  and  Tales* 


Cheap  Popular  Edition* 12  vols"  12mo.   Paper  (illustrated 

cover),  60  cents  each. 
Peteb  Simplb.  Jafhst  in  Seaxch  or  Pacha  or  Mant  Talks. 

Jacob  Faithjul.  ▲  Fatheb.  The  Poacher. 

Natal  Officir.  Newton  Fobstkr.        The  Phantom  Ship. 

Kioto's  Oww.  HiDSHiPxxN  East.  Smarletow. 

PXBCIYAL  KXKNS. 

Thia  edition  ia  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  good  paper. 

New  Edition* 12  vols.,  12mo.   Green  doth,  extra,  |15.00  ；  half 
calf,  extra,  $36.00. 

Juvenile  Stories,    illustrated.    S  voIb.,  in  case,  $8.00.  Con- 
taining : 

Mastebiian  RiADr.      Settlers  in  Canada.      Scenes  in  Africa. 

Life  of  Captain  Frederick  Marryat^  B.  N.   By  hiB 

Daughter.   2  toIs.,  12mo.   Cloth,  $4.00. 


Floeeu^oe  Mabetat's  JiToVELS. 


The  Poison  of  Asps.   Svo.   Paper,  80  cents. 
No  Intentions.   8to.   Paper, ケ 6  cents. 
My  Own.  Child.    Svo.   Paper, 16  cents* 


]>. APPLBTON  &  CO.,  ruBusHEBB,  1,8,  &  6  Bond  Stbset,  N«w  Yobx. 


Julia  Kavanagh's  Works. 


" There  is  a  quiet  power  in  the  writings  of  this  gifted  author  which  Is  as  fai 
removed  from  the  seuBatioaal  school  at  any  modem  noTcle  caa  be." 


ADELE  ；  a  Tale. 

19mo  Cloth,  $1.25. 

BEATRICE. 

13mo.    Cloth,  $1426. 

DAISY  BURNS. 

12mo  Clotb,  $1.85. 

GRACE  LEE* 

lamo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

JUABEUNE. 

12mo  Clotb,  |1J26. 

NATHALIE  ；  a  Tale. 

12iao  Cloth, 拿 1«2 & 

RACHEL  GREY. 

12mo  doth,  $l.e& 

SEVEN  YEARS,  and  Other  Tales. 

12mo  Cloth,  $1.85. 

SYBIL'S  SECOND  LOVE. 

18mo.  Clotb,  $1.25. 

QU£EN  JUAB. 

ISmo  Cloth,  $tS6. 

JOHN  DORBIEN. 

12mo  Cloth, 

THE  TWO  LIIXES«  • 

Umo  Cloth,  fl.50. 

WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    £zemplarr  for 

Piety  and  Cluurity.  12mo.  Clotb,  $1.00. 

DORA. 

niustrated  by  Gaston  Pay.  8to  Paper,  $1.00  ；  cloth,  $1JS0, 

SILVIA.   A  NoTel. 

870  Paper,  75  centB* 

BESSIE.    A  Wove し 

8yo  Paper,  75  cents. 


%♦  BUher  of  (he  above  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  StaUs,  pottag* 
paid,  on  receipc  ofVu  price. 

D.  APPLBTON  &  CO^  Publzshebs, 1, 3，  &  5  Bond  Stbxbt,  New  Yobk. 


CHAELOTTE  M.  TOME'S  WORKS 


THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLTFFE. 

12mo  Cloth,  $1/：6. 

HEARTSEASE. 

lamo  Clotb,  $1.75 

THE  DAISY  CHUN  ；  or,  Aspirations. 

ISmo •.：  Cloth,  $1.73. 

THE  TRIAX  ；  or,  More  Linlu  in  the  Daisy  Chain. 

ISmo  Cloth,  $1.8Si 

BYIfEVOB  TERRACE  ；  or,  The  Cine  of  Life* 

13mo  Cloth,  $1.75. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

13mo  Cloth,  $1.7Sl 

KENNETH  ；  or,  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army. 

ISmo  Cloth,  $LGO. 

THE  TWO  GUARDIANS  ；  or.  Home  in  this  World* 

13mo  aoth,  $1.00. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER  ；  or,  A  Chronicle  of 

Mistakes.  12mo  Clotb,  $1.75. 

THE  DOVE  IN  THE  BAGLE'S  NEST. 

12mo  doth,  $1.00. 

THE  CAGED  JLIOIf. 

ISmo  Cloth,  $1.S5. 

THE  THREE  BRIDES. 

19mo  doth,  Sl.'iS. 

BEECHCROFT. 

Umo  Cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  CASTLE-BUILDERS. 

12mo  doih,  $1.00. 

THE  DISTURBING  ELEMENT. 

ISmo  Paper,  90  cents. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY,  With 
lUnstratioDS.  «vo  •  Paper,  $1.00  ；  cloth, 

THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS  $  or.  The  White  and 

Black  Ribaumon"  illustrated.  8vo  Paper,  $1.00  ；  cloth,  $1.60. 

MUSINGS  OYER  THE  «  CHRISTIAN  YEAR, ,, 
AND  "  LYRA  INNOCENTIUM,»»  with  Gleaning! 
of  Recollections  of  Rev*  John  Keble,  gathered  by 
Severiil  Friends.  12mo  doth,  $S.OO. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGI^ISH  HISTORY. 

ISmo    Clotb,  $1.00. 


••,  Wither  of  the  above  maiUd  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  c^the price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 1, 3,  &  6  Bond  Stbsbt,  New  Yobk. 


mOE  AGTJILAE'S  WORKS. 


Each  volume  illustrated,  and  bound  in  attractive  and  uniform  binding. 

New  Edition,  ISmo. 

Complete  set,  7  vols.,  in  box,  cloth  $7.00» 

or,  separately,  $1.00  eadu 


HOME  INFLUENCE    A  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
THE  MOTHER'S  RECOMPENSE  A  Sequel  to  Home  Influence. 
THE  DAYS  OF  BRUCE    A  Story  from  Scottish  History. 
HOME  SCENES  AND  HEART  STUDIES. 
WOMAN'S  FRIENDSHIP.    A  Story  of  Domestic  Life. 
THE  WOMEN  OF  ISRAEL    Characters  and  Sketches  from  the 

Holy  Scriptnres. 

THE  VALE  OF  CEDARS  ；  or,  the  Martyr. 


CRITICISHS  OK  GRACE  AGUILAB*S  W0BK8. 

B.OM:e  in FJLVEN C E* —、、  Grace  Agallar  wrote  and  spoke  as  one  Inspired  ； 
Bhe  condensed  and き pirUnalized,  and  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
Bteeped  in  the  essence  of  celestial  love  and  truth.  To  those  who  really  knew 
Grace  Agailar,  all  ealogiam  falls  short  of  her  deserlB,  and  she  bag  left  ft 
blank  in  her  particular  walk  of  literature,  which  we  never  expect  to  eeo 
filled  up."-T"  PUgrimages  to  English  Shrines,''  by  Mrs.  Hail, 

MOTMEB'S  BBCOMJPENSX!.--'' '  The  Mother's  Recompense '  forms  a 
fitting  cloBe  to  its  predecessor, '  Home  Influence. ，  "一 Morning  Post. 

JDATS  OF  BSirCE.^'^The  tale  is  well  told,  the  interest  warmly  eiiBtalned 
throaghont,  and  the  delineation  of  female  character  is  marked  by  a  delic&te 
Benee  of  moral  beaaty." 一 Court  Journal. 

HOME  SCENES.—''  Grace  Aguilar  knew  the  female  heart  better  than  any 
writer  of  our  day,  and  in  every  fiction  from  her  pen  we  trace  the  same 
masterly  analysis  and  development  of  the  motiyes  and  feelings  of  woman，8 
nature."-— Oi^ic. 

WOMAN'S  FRIEND  SHIP . —"  W  e  congratulate  Miss  Aeailar  on  the 
spirit,  motive,  and  composition  of  this  Btx>ry. "-^Illustrated  New*. 

WOMEN  OJF  ISBAEL —"  A  work  that お sufficient  of  itself  to  create  and 
crown  a  reputation,"  —  Jfyv.  8.  0.  Hall. 

VAZE  OF  CJEJDABS. —"  The  authoress  ofthitrmost  faecioatin^  Tolnme  has 
selected  for  her  field  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  In  modern  history— the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  tale  is  marked  by  much  power  of 
description,  and  by  a  woman's  delicacy  of  touch,  and  it  will  add  to  its  writer's 
well-earued  reputation."— Eeview. 


*♦*  Either  of  (he  above  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  UtUUd  States^  postage  paid^ 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO"  Fublishbus, 1, 3，  &  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


